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INTRODUCTION. 


We  shall  devote  the  whole  of  the  first  number  of  this  volume, 
(for  1864,)  and  a  portion  of  each  succeeding  number,  until  we  have 
finished  the  subject,  to  a  condensed  summary  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  various  Associations,  which  have  been  organized  in  this  country 
on  a  National  or  State  basis,  to  advance  the  cause  of  education 
generally,  and  particularly  to  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  profess¬ 
ion  of  teaching.  We  begin  with  the  National  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  latest  formed,  and  which  promises  to  enlist  a  large  number 
o^  American  teachers  in  a  work  which  is  peculiarly  their  own.  The 
nature  and  objects  of  such  an  organization  are  admirably  set  forth 
in  the  Address  prepared  by  Professor  Russell,  for  the  Convention  in 
which  the  Association  originated,  and  with  which  we  shall  intro- 
h  ice  the  subject — after  devoting  a  few  words  to  its  author. 

-  William  Russell,  the  early,  constant,  and  able  advocate  of  the 
professional  organization  and  action  of  teachers,  was  born  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  Scotland,  in  1798.  Educated  in  the  Latin  School  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  his  native  city,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
philosophical  views  of  Prof.  George  Jardine,  (author  of  “ Philosophical 
Education ,”)  he  came  to  this  country  in  1817,  and  commenced  his 
life-long  work  of  teacher  and  educator,  in  Georgia.  In  every  place 
and  state  where  he  has  since  lived,  he  has  labored  with  pen,  voice, 
and  personal  influence  to  bring  teachers  together  for  consultation 
and  united  action.  By  his  “ Suggestions  on  Education ,”  published 
in-New  Haven,  in  1823,  while  he  was  Principal  of  the  New  Town¬ 
ship  Academy,  and  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School;  by  his  “ Manual 
of  Mutual  Instruction ,”  in  1826 ;  by  the  “ American  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation  ,”  Boston,  1826-9,  his  advocacy  of  “ Teachers'  Associations ,” 
before  a  county  convention  of  teachers  at  Dorchester,  (Mass.,)  in 
1830,  and  of  “ Infant  and  Primary  Schools ,”  in  Boston,  in  the  same 
year;  by  his  “ Journal  of  Instruction,”  in  1831,  the  organ  of  the 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers,  which  he  projected  during  his 
connection  with  a  School  for  Young  Ladies’  in  Germantown,  and 
afterward  in  Philadelphia ;  by  his  “ Lectures  on  Normal  Training ,” 
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in  his  Normal  School  at  Reed’s  Ferry,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mass.,  since  published  in  Barnard’s  “ American  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation  by  his  “ Address  on  the  Education  of  Females ,”  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  in  1843 ;  by  his  “ Suggestions  on  Teachers'  Institutes ,”  first  issued 
in  1846,  and  his  annual  labors  and  instructions  in  those  eminently 
professional  schools  for  twenty  years  past ;  by  his  published  lectures 
on  “Duties  of  Teachers ,”  in  1850,  on  the  “Encouragements  of  Teach¬ 
ers,”  in  1853,  and  on  the  “  Organization  of  Teachers  as  a  Profession ,” 
before  the  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers’  Association,  in  1849,  and 
the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers’  Association,  in  1856,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Teachers’  Convention,  in  1857,  Professor  Russell  has  done 
noble  service  to  the  cause  of  American  education,  and  earned  the 
profound  respect  and  gratitude  of  every  American  teacher.  How 
touchingly  does  he  allude  to  himself  and  his  compeers,  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  address  at  Philadelphia,  in  1857. 

“  To  have  dwelt  so  long  on  a  single  point,  amid  the  many  to  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  association  of  teachers,  may 
be  pardoned  to  one  who,  when  he  looks  round  such  meetings  as  the 
present,  in  search  of  those  with  whom  he  may  most  intimately  sym¬ 
pathize,  finds  them  few  and  far  between,  and  all  among  fellow 
laborers  of  forty  years’  service  in  the  occupation.  To  himself  and 
his  “co-mates”  any  personal  considerations  of  honor  to  be  derived 
from  the  business  of  teaching  becoming  an  acknowledged  profession, 
can  be  but  small  inducement  to  move  in  this  proposal.  To  him  and 
to  them  the  lease  of  active  life  is  drawing  to  a  close.  But  the  sight 
of  so  many  young  and  earnest  faces,  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
with  all  the  bright  associations  which  they  suggest  in  reference  to 
coming  years,  seems  to  make  it  worth  while  to  put  forth  the  hand 
with  what  energy  is  left  it,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  an  object 
in  which  the  prosperity  of  the  future  is  so  largely  involved,  for  the 
capable  and  the  faithful  teachers  who  are  now  commencing  their 
professional  career.” 


I.  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CONVENTION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  HELD 
IN  PHILADELPHIA,  AUGUST  27,  1857,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  FORMING  A 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THEIR  PROFESSION. 

BY  WILLIAM  BUSSELL, 

[Editor  of  American  Journal  of  Education,  1826-8.] 


Fellow  Teachers  : — We  are  met  on  a  great  occasion.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  the  teachers  of  youth  have 
assembled  as  a  distinct  professional  body,  representing  its  peculiar 
relations  to  all  parts  of  our  great  national  Union  of  States.  The 
event  is  a  most  auspicious  one,  as  regards  the  intellectual  and  moral 
interests  of  the  whole  community  of  which,  as  citizens,  we  are  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and,  to  ourselves,  professionally  and  individually,  it  opens  a 
view  of  extended  usefulness,  in  efficient  action,  such  as  never  yet  has 
been  disclosed  to  us. 

We  meet  not  as  merely  a  company  of  friends  and  well  wishers  to 
education,  one  of  the  great  common  interests  of  humanity,  in  which 
-\ve  are  happy  to  cooperate  with  philanthropic  minds  and  hearts  of 
every  class  and  calling ;  but  we  have  at  length  recognized  our  pecu¬ 
liar  duty  to  come  forward  and  take  our  own  appropriate  place  as 
the  immediate  agents  and  appointed  organs  of  whatever  measures 
are  best  adapted  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  society,  by  the 
wider  diffusion  of  whatever  benefits  are  included  in  the  whole  range 
of  human  culture.  In  stepping  forward  to  take  the  professional 
position  now  universally  accorded  to  us,  we  do  so  in  no  exclusive  or 
selfish  spirit.  We  are,  in  fact,  only  complying  with  the  virtual  in¬ 
vitation  given  us,  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
education,  to  assume,  in  regular  form,  the  acknowledged  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  our  office,  as  guardians  of  the  mental  welfare  of  the  youth 
of  our  country,  responsible  to  the  whole  community  for  the  fidelity 
and  efficiency  with  which  we  discharge  our  trust.  The  liberal  meas¬ 
ures  recently  adopted  in  so  many  of  our  States  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  permanent  systems  of  public  education ;  the  generous  re¬ 
cognition,  now  so  general,  of  the  value  of  the  teacher’s  office  and 
his  daily  labors  ;  the  warm  reception  offered  to  every  form  of  teach¬ 
ers’  associations — from  those  which  represent  whole  States  down  to 
the  local  gatherings  in  our  towns  and  villages — all  ultimate  the  uni¬ 
versal  readiness  of  society  to  welcome  the  formation  of  a  yet  more 
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extensive  professional  union  of  teachers — of  one  co-extensive  with 
our  national  interests  and  relations. 

We  meet  the  invitation,  not  as  a  mere  professional  recognition, 
entitling  us  to  withdraw  from  the  ground  which  we  have  hitherto 
occupied,  in  common  with  the  friends  of  education,  whether  of  the 
learned  professions  or  of  other  occupations,  in  the  promotion  of  its 
interests,  and,  by  an  exclusive  organization,  to  cut  ourselves  off  from 
all  communication  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  a  close  corporation. 
It  is  in  no  such  spirit  that  we  would  act.  But  we  do  feel  that  there 
is  a  duty  devolving  on  us,  as  teachers,  which  we  desire  to  fulfill. 
We  feel  that,  as  a  professional  body,  we  are  distinctly  called  on  to 
form  a  national  organization,  that  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 
meet  the  continually  enlarging  demands  of  our  vocation  for  higher 
personal  attainments  in  the  individual,  and  for  more  ample  qualifi¬ 
cations  adequately  to  fill  the  daily  widening  sphere  of  professional 
action. 

We  wish,  as  teachers,  to  reap  whatever  benefits  our  medical 
brethren  derive  from  their  national  association,  in  opportunities  of 
communication  for  mutual  aid  and  counsel.  We  desire  to  see  an¬ 
nually  a  professional  gathering,  such  as  may  fairly  represent  the  in¬ 
structors  of  every  grade  of  schools  and  higher  institutions,  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  We  hope  to  see  a  numerous  delegation,  at 
such  meetings,  from  every  educating  State  in  the  Union,  of  the  men 
who,  in  their  respective  State  associations  of  teachers,  are  already 
responding  to  the  manifest  demand  for  distinct  appropriate  profes¬ 
sional  action,  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  devolves  the  immediate 
practical  business  of  instruction. 

Teaching  is,  in  our  day,  an  occupation  lacking  neither  honor  nor 
emolument.  Those  who  pursue  this  employment  are  in  duty  bound 
to  recognize  the  position  which  is  so  liberally  assigned  them.  The 
vocation  is  well  entitled  to  all  the  aid  and  support  which  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  professional  rank  can  confer  upon  it.  The  personal  interest 
of  every  individual  who  pursues  the  calling,  or  who  means  to  adopt 
it,  is  concerned  in  every  measure  which  tends  to  elevate  its  charac¬ 
ter  or  extend  its  usefulness.  Every  teacher  who  respects  himself, 
and  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  will  respond,  we  think,  with  alacrity 
to  the  call  which  the  establishment  of  such  an  association  as  we 
propose  makes  upon  him  for  his  best  efforts  in  its  aid. 

From  the  formation  of  a  National  Association  of  Teachers, 
we  expect  great  national  benefits  : 

1.  As  regards  wider  and  juster  views  of  education,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  methods  of  instruction. 
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In  a  progressive  community  like  ours,  amid  the  vast  and  rapid 
developments  of  science  by  which  our  times  are  characterized,  and 
the  universal  craving  for  yet  better  modes  of  human  culture,  to 
imagine  that  we  have  already  attained  to  perfection  in  our  modes  of 
education,  would  be  absurd.  The  statistics  of  society  proclaim  the 
falsity  of  such  an  opinion.  The  daily  records  of  our  race  tell  too 
plainly  the  sad  story  of  our  deficiencies  and  our  failures,  in  the 
prevalent  feeble  organizations  of  body,  and  the  imperfect  health, 
which  we  still  owe  to  our  culpable  neglect  of  proper  educational 
training,  by  which  physical  vigor  and  efficiency  might  be,  in  great 
measure,  secured  to  every  human  being.  The  teacher,  in  our  large 
cities,  at  least,  daily  finds  himself  compelled  to  limit  his  intellectual 
requirements  to  the  condition  of  many  minds  incapable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  lengthened  or  vigorous  application,  or  of  retaining  the  rudimental 
germs  which  it  is  his  desire  to  implant.  Of  our  acknowledged  de¬ 
fective  moral  education,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Throughout 
our  country,  the  parent  is  appealing  to  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher 
to  the  parent,  for  efficient  efforts  which  may  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  things.  Who  will  venture,  in  such  circumstances,  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  we  are  already  perfect? 

The  whole  ground  of  education  needs  a  thorough  survey  and  re¬ 
vision,  with  a  view  to  much  more  extensive  changes  and  reforms 
than  have  yet  been  attempted.  The  cry  for  more  healthful,  more 
invigorating,  more  inspiring,  more  effective  modes  of  culture,  comes 
up  from  all  classes  of  society,  on  behalf  of  the  young  who  are  its 
treasured  hope.  A  truer  and  deeper  investigation  is  everywhere 
needed  in  regard  to  the  constitution,  the  capabilities,  and  the  wants 
of  man,  equally  in  his  temporal  and  his  eternal  relations. 

Adverting  thus  to  the  acknowledged  need  of  a  renovation  in  the 
form  and  character  of  education,  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
desiring  the  indiscriminate  subversion  of  existing  modes  of  culture, 
or  of  the  institutions  to  which  we  have  been  so  largely  indebted  for 
whatever  degree  of  mental  attainment  has  characterized  the  past,  or 
benefits  the  present.  It  belongs  to  others  than  teachers  to  propose 
those  rash  and  headlong  changes,  unsanctioned  by  true  philosophy 
or  stable  theory,  which  have  demolished  without  reconstructing,  and 
whose  toppling  fabrics  have  served  the  sole  purpose  of  forming  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  “  zeal  without  knowledge.” 

No :  one  of  the  surest  and  best  results  of  a  great  national  asso¬ 
ciation  of  teachers,  will  be  the  careful  retention  of  all  unquestion¬ 
able  good  residuum  gained  by  the  sure  filtration  of  experience ;  an¬ 
other  will  be  the  building  up,  to  yet  nobler  heights  of  beneficial 
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influence,  the  high  places  of  all  true  learning.  Room  can  be  made 
for  the  cultivation  of  all  invigorating  and  purifying  influences  in 
human  development,  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion  ;  or,  rather,  with  the  addition  of  many,  which  a  more  genial 
nurture  will  certainly  introduce.  But  it  is  high  time  that  the  broad 
experience  and  observation  of  teachers,  the  tried  servants  of  human¬ 
ity,  in  all  the  relations  of  culture,  should  unite  to  claim  a  hearing  on 
the  great  subject  of  their  daily  duties  and  endeavors ;  and  that  their 
voice  should  have  its  weight  in  the  adoption  of  the  successive  steps 
which  the  ceaseless  advances  of  knowledge  will  always  require  at 
the  hands  of  education.  A  harmonious  cooperation  of  educational 
skill  with  scientific  progress  and  parental  interests,  may  thus  be  fully 
secured  for  the  enlargement  and  fertilizing  of  the  whole  ,  field  of 
mental  and  moral  culture. 

A  professional  association,  founded  on  the  broad  basis  which  we 
now  contemplate,  will  necessarily  give  unity  and  effect  to  communi¬ 
cations  expressing  the  views  and  bearing  the  sanction  of  such  a 
body ;  and  instructors  throughout  our  country  will  thus  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  contributing  more  widely,  and  more  effectively,  to  the 
furtherance  of  whatever  good  is  embraced  in  the  whole  range  of 
education,  whether  in  its  immediate  or  its  remotest  results. 

2.  From  the  establishment  of  a  national  society  of  teachers,  we 
may  justly  expect  a  large  amount  of  professional  benefit  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Fellow  teachers !  we  are  not  assembled  to  boast  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  our  vocation,  or  of  the  intellectual  eminence  of  those  who 
pursue  it;  but  rather,  in  the  spirit  of  faithful  and  earnest  endeavor, 
to  do  what  we  can  to  render  ourselves,  individually  and  collectively, 
more  worthy  of  its  honors,  by  becoming  more  capable  of  fulfilling 
its  duties. 

Contemplating  then,  in  this  sober  light,  the  aggregate  of  such 
learning  and  skill  as  the  annual  communications  of  a  national  reunion 
of  teachers  must  contribute  to  our  advancement  individually,  in 
professional  qualifications,  we  may  well  congratulate  one  another  on 
the  advantages  anticipated  as  accruing  from  such  occasions.  Nor 
need  these  advantages  be  temporary  or  evanescent.  A  national  as¬ 
sociation  of  teachers  will  necessarily  give  rise  to  an  appropriate 
organ  of  communication  between  its  members  themselves,  and  the 
community  in  general.  By  this  means,  the  fruits  of  the  maturest 
minds  in  the  ranks  of  our  profession,  in  the  ample  discussion  of  the 
great  primary  questions  of  education,  may  be  daily  reaped  by  the 
youngest  of  our  corps,  while  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  ar¬ 
dent  aspirations  of  the  youngest,  may  communicate  life  and  fire  to  all. 
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But  it  is  not  merely  in  our  professional  relations  that  a  national 
association  will  benefit  us.  It  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  us,  as 
students  of  the  sciences  which  we  teach.  We  arrogate  nothing  for 
our  profession,  when  we  say  that  it  includes  among  its  members 
men  of  the  highest  attainments — not  to  say  eminence — in  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  science  and  literature.  Their  communications 
with  us  will  be  instruction  of  the  highest  order,  to  which  it  will  be 
a  peculiar  privilege  to  listen.  If  there  be  any  doubt  on  this  point, 
in  any  mind,  we  will  verify  our  assertion  by  pointing  to  such  men 
as  Agassiz  and  Guyot,  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher’s  voca¬ 
tion,  have,  for  years,  so  generously  dispensed  the  rich  fruits  of  their 
own  surpassing  attainments  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  teachers, 
throughout  their  adopted  country.  Passing  by,  however,  those 
luminaries  of  the  upper  sphere  of  science,  have  we  not  many  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  who,  in  comparison  of  such  names,  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  be  ranked  but  as  among  the  “  lesser  lights,”  and 
who  have  no  ambition  beyond  that  of  contributing  their  silent  per¬ 
sonal  endeavor  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth,  yet  have  minds  fraught  with  untold  wealth  of  acquire¬ 
ment,  which  they  would  readily  lend  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of 
others  less  amply  furnished  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  strictly  professional  relations.  Education  is 
now  studied  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art.  We  have  among  us 
already,  not  only  those  who,  by  extensive  acquirements,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  skill,  and  special  study,  are  amply  competent  to  guide  the 
minds  of  others  in  the  path  of  philosophical  investigation  of  the 
principles  of  education,  and  to  exhibit,  in  actual  application,  the 
methods  of  instruction  which  spring  from  such  principles :  we  have, 
already,  the  products  of  such  minds,  nurtured  and  matured  in  well 
endowed  and  well  conducted  professional  seminaries,  established  by 
enlightened  legislation,  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  such 
products  in  the  persons  of  well-trained,  capable,  enlightened  and 
successful  teachers,  of  both  sexes.  With  the  aid  of  such  minds,  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  many  widely  known  individuals  who  have 
made  a  lifetime’s  business  of  education,  and  daily  live  amid  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  grateful  feeling,  emanating  from  the  surrounding  hearts 
of  more  than  one  generation  which  their  labors  have  enlightened 
and  elevated — with  such  aid  to  rely  on,  can  we  be  accounted  rash 
if  we  say  we  feel  that  we  are  ready  to  meet  the  exigency  of  our 
time  which  calls  us  to  unite,  under  the  sanction  of  our  free  political 
institutions,  for  the  establishment  of  a  professional  society  dedica¬ 
ted  to  the  effective  advancement  of  education  by  its  own  executive 
agents 
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Other  associations  of  a  more  general  character,  which  are  nobly 
engaged  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education,  we  recognize  with 
respect  and  gratitude.  Many  of  us  have  helped  to  found  and  to 
maintain  these  ;  and  the  thought  of  superseding  or  impairing  them 
is  the  last  that  would  enter  our  minds.  But  in  our  individual 
capacity  as  teachers,  and  in  our  relations  as — many,  perhaps  most 
of  us — members  of  State  associations  of  teachers,  we  feel  that  the 
time  is  fully  come  when  our  own  professional  interests,  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  progress  of  our  country,  demand  the  institution  of  a  strictly 
professional  association  of  teachers,  embracing  in  its  scope  and 
design  all  who  are  engaged  in  our  occupation  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  having  for  its  aim  a  faithful  and  persevering  endeavor  to 
enlarge  the  views,  unite  the  hearts,  strengthen  the  hands,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  all  its  members. 

The  annual  meetings  of  such  an  association  as  we  contemplate, 
would  form  a  most  attractive  scene,  not  only  as  one  of  extensive 
fellowship  and  sympathy  in  common  labors  and  common  interests, 
but  one  of  peculiar  and  elevated  intellectual  advancement  and  gratifi¬ 
cation.  At  one  hour  we  might  enjoy  an  enlightened  exposition  or 
discussion  of  a  great  principle  of  education,  in  which  we  might  be 
benefitted  by  all  the  lights  of  philosophic  theory,  verified  and  at¬ 
tested  by  practical  experience.  At  another,  we  might  experience 
similar  benefit  from  the  statement  and  illustration  of  methods  and 
subjects  of  instruction.  Again,  we  might  have  opportunity  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  vital  suggestions  on  moral  culture,  on  appropriate  physical 
exercise  and  training,  on  the  control  and  direction  of  schools,  on 
the  classification  of  pupils,  on  motives  to  application,  on  coopera¬ 
tion  with  parental  influence,  on  the  teacher’s  position  in  society,  and 
in  short,  on  every  topic  of  importance  usually  advanced  at  our 
teachers’  meetings — but  with  this  superior  advantage,  that  we  should 
hear  the  results  of  experience  and  observation  from  a  much  wider 
circle  than  in  the  case  of  associations  of  more  limited  range  of 
action. 

All  the  subjects  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  many  others, 
might  be  intrusted  to  committees  appointed  to  exhibit  or  discuss 
them  in  regular  forms,  by  which  we  might  avoid,  when  we  thought 
proper,  the  formality  of  set  lectures,  and  avoid,  also,  the  compara¬ 
tive  loss  of  time  in  mere  formalities  of  debate,  which  often  consume 
the  precious  hours  of  anniversary  meetings  designed  for  the  des¬ 
patch  of  actual  business,  or  the  investigation  of  important  subjects. 
Our  scientific  associations,  with  their  strict  classification  of  subjects, 
their  brief  practical  papers,  and  special  committees,  set  an  instruc- 
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tive  example  in  these  respects  which  a  body  so  large  as  our  National 
Association  of  Teachers  would  find  it  advantageous  to  follow.  The 
papers  presented  at  our  annual  meetings,  by  the  committees  respec¬ 
tively  appointed,  together  with  the  reports  of  discussions  and  other 
proceedings,  would  easily  furnish  sufficient  matter  for  a  regular  issue 
in  the  periodical  form,  so  as  to  provide  a  useful  manual  for  the 
teacher’s  table,  and  enable  absent  members  to  receive  thus  the 
benefit  of  our  annual  meetings. 

One  important  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  an  association 
as  we  propose,  may  I  be  permitted  to  dwell  upon  more  fully  ?  I 
refer  to  the  distinct  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  This 
is  a  result,  on  the  desirableness  of  which  all  teachers,  I  believe,  are 
agreed.  On  the  question  of  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about,  there  is 
not  a  similar  unanimity ;  and  this  diversity  of  opinion  is,  in  part, 
owing  to  current  mistakes  regarding  the  proper  distinction  between 
a  profession  and  any  ordinary  vocation. 

In  the  liberal  courtesy  of  popular  usage  among  us,  we  are  too  apt 
to  extend  the  designation  of  “  profession  ”  to  any  regular  pursuit  or 
calling  whatever,  the  term  “  profession,”  being  one  of  university 
origin  and  application,  is  not  duly  appreciated,  or  properly  discrim¬ 
inated,  when  adopted  in  current  phraseology.  The  word  recalls  the 
ancient  practice  in  colleges  of  examining  a  student  when  he  “pro¬ 
fessed”  to  be  prepared  for  advancement  from  one  stage  or  form  of 
study  to  another,  or  to  have  finished  the  requisite  studies  of  a  given 
course.  The  individual  thus  professing  himself  qualified  to  enter 
on  new  relations,  wras  subjected  to  rigorous  examination,  and  ap¬ 
proved  or  rejected,  according  to  his  attainments. 

A  student,  who  judged  himself  competent,  after  the  completion 
of  the  regular  course  of  study  in  law,  medicine,  or  theology,  to  stand 
an  examination  in  any  of  these  subjects,  with  a  view  to  receiving  a 
certificate  of  qualifications,  in  the  form  of  license,  degree,  or  diploma, 
“professed”  himself  ready  for  such  examination.  The  three  pur¬ 
suits  above  named,  being  the  only  ones  for  which,  in  former  times, 
a  course  of  preparatory  study  in  the  “ literce  liumaniores ,”  ( liberal 
arts,)  was  deemed  indispensable,  came  to  be  figuratively  designated 
as  the  “liberal  professions.”  On  other  vocations  persons  of  any 
class  might  enter  at  will,  but  for  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the 
liberal  callings  a  previous  profession  of  qualifications,  and  corres¬ 
pondent  examination  and  license,  were  indispensable. 

Before  entering  on  the  practice  of  any  of  the  professions  men¬ 
tioned,  the  candidate  had  still  another  process  of  examination  to 
undergo,  at  the  hands  of  the  actual  members  of  the  profession,  as 
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is  virtually  the  case  at  the  present  day  when  a  lawyer  is  admitted  to 
the  bar,  a  physician  to  the  membership  of  a  State  or  national  medical 
association,  or  a  licentiate  is  ordained  for  the  ministry. 

Whenever  it  shall  please  the  members  of  any  of  our  State  pro¬ 
fessional  associations  of  teachers  to  adopt  a  similar  practice,  and 
subject  all  candidates  for  membership  to  examination  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  a  certificate  of  membership,  the  vocation  of  teaching 
will  be  legally  entitled,  under  such  circumstances,  to  become  and  to 
be  recognized  as  a  “  profession,”  in  virtue  of  the  candidate  being 
found,  on  examination,  qualified  to  discharge  its  duties  as  he  ‘pro¬ 
fessed  to  be. 

The  supposition  that  a  State  association  of  teachers,  when  once 
formed  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  needs 
any  further  legislative  sanction  to  enable  it  to  confer  a  certificate  of 
membership,  is  a  mistake  which  has  unduly  delayed  the  proper 
action  of  such  associations  in  more  than  one  instance.  It  is  for 
such  an  association  itself,  not  the  State,  to  say  whether  it  shall 
become  a  “  close  corporation,”  an  exclusive,  examining,  and  self¬ 
licensing  body,  or  not.  No  act  of  legislation  can  constitute  teach¬ 
ing  a  profession.  The  thing  depends  on  the  will  and  action  of  the 
association  itself.  The  processes  of  examining  candidates  and  of 
conferring  a  certificate  of  membership,  on  satisfactory  examination, 
are  the  only  prerequisites  after  the  legislature  of  a  given  State  has 
conferred  a  charter  of  incorporation  on  a  teachers’  association.  The 
case  has  its  perfect  analogy  in  that  of  a  State  medical  association, 
or  in  that  of  admission  to  practice  at  the  bar. 

The  action  of  State  associations  of  teachers,  wherever  these  are 
formed,  might  speedily  effect  the  issue  so  desirable  for  all  who  fol¬ 
low  the  vocation  of  teaching  as  the  intended  business  of  their  lives. 
To  such  persons  it  would  seem  but  an  act  of  simple  justice,  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  them  and  those  who  take  up 
the  employment  in  a  transient  way,  and  for  temporary  convenience 
only.  To  young  men  of  liberal  education  and  of  corresponding 
acquirements,  who  voluntarily  forego  the  advantage  of  adopting 
more  lucrative  occupations,  and  follow,  for  life,  the  exhausting  labor 
of  teaching,  the  regular  recognition  of  instruction  as  a  liberal  pro¬ 
fession,  is  due  as  an  equivalent  for  opportunities  relinquished,  and  as 
an  expression  of  general  sentiment  on  the  value  of  the  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  community,  by  the  services  of  those  whose  own  edu¬ 
cation  has  opened  to  them  the  way  to  the  highest  positions  in 
society. 

The  professional  examination  and  recognition  of  candidates  for 
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the  teacher’s  office,  seem  equally  due,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  to  in¬ 
structors  as  a  body  confessedly  competent  to  the  task  of  judging  of 
the  fitness  of  individuals  for  the  office  which  they  themselves  sus¬ 
tain  ;  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  which,  they  ought  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  to  judge  than  the  members  of  any  other  profession  can 
be.  A  certificate  of  competency  to  teach,  warranted  by  a  teachers’ 
association,  ought,  moreover,  to  be  a  far  more  satisfactory  passport 
to  employment,  than  a  similar  document  from  any  other  source,  even 
when  that  source  is  official,  and  sanctioned  bylaw.  Were  teachers 
to  come  forward  and  claim  their  proper  position  in  this  respect,  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  other  pursuits  would,  in  all  probability,  gladly  resign 
the  onerous  task  which  is  now  so  commonly  imposed  on  them,  and 
free  themselves  from  a  responsibility  always  irksome,  partly  from 
the  apprehension  of  doing  injustice,  perhaps,  to  a  diffident  candi¬ 
date,  and  partly,  in  not  a  few  cases,  from  the  consciousness  of  incom¬ 
petency  to  judge  with  exactness  of  details  of  knowledge  which  do 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  examiner’s  personal  information. 

A  national  association  of  teachers,  when  duly  organized  and  in¬ 
corporated,  might  perform  a  valuable  service  to  the  interests  of  edu¬ 
cation,  both  for  teachers  and  the  community  in  general,  by  assum¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  of  admitting  or  rejecting  candidates  for  mem¬ 
bership,  and  for  our  various  grades  of  schools,  by  some  fixed  and 
universal  standard.  Certificates  founded  on  such  a  principle  wrould 
possess  a  high  value  as  professional  documents,  whose  currency 
would  properly  be  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  and  would  insure  to 
their  possessors  immediate  acceptance  in  their  profession,  wherever 
they  might  establish  themselves,  while  the  security  in  such  cases 
would  be  equally  valuable  to  the  community,  as  the  assurance  of 
obtaining  a  competent  teacher  in  whatever  grade  of  schools  the 
applicant  might  be  employed. 

The  question,  how  would  the  proposed  examination  of  teachers 
be  conducted?  has  been  started  as  an  obstacle  to  such  a  course  of 
procedure  as  is  now  proposed.  The  answer  to  this  question,  whether 
put  with  reference  to  a  State  or  national  association,  is,  we  admit, 
that,  at  first,  in  the  actual  condition  of  things  among  us,  as  regards 
the  whole  matter  of  education,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  admis¬ 
sion  to  membership  can  take  place  in  virtue  of  the  process  of  ex¬ 
amination,  in  the  absence  of  a  preexisting  recognized  authority;  and 
not  till  such  authority  exists,  by  act  of  the  association,  can  any 
regular  examination  be  conducted.  As  a  self-constituted  and  self- 
perpetuating  body — so  far  as  examination  and  certificates  are  con¬ 
cerned — it  must  commence  its  operations  on  the  basis  of  such  mem- 
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bers  as  it  consists  of,  previous  to  instituting  examinations.  This 
would  render  it  necessary  to  make  a  beginning  by  constituting 
every  individual  whose  membership  dated  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  association,  a  “passed”  member,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  or  any  other  definite  period  of  satisfactory  length.  All  sub¬ 
sequent  admissions  to  membership,  in  the  capacity  of  passed  mem¬ 
bers,  might  be  regularly  conducted  by  committees  appointed  by  the 
association,  for  the  various  grades  of  schools.  Certified  members 
of  State  associations  would  of  course,  be  entitled,  on  joining  the 
national  association,  to  certificates  of  membership  in  the  latter,  by 
personal  introduction  from  their  State  association. 

The  duty  of  conducting  professional  examinations  has,  by  some, 
been  supposed  a  thing  impracticable,  from  its  onerous  demands  of 
time  and  care.  But  the  value  necessarily  attached  to  a  State  or  a 
national  certificate  of  examination  and  qualifications,  would  make  it 
worth  a  reasonable  sum  as  compensation  for  time  and  trouble  on  the 
part  of  the  examiner ;  and  a  fixed  rate  could  easily  be  assigned  as 
the  proper  limit  of  expense  incurred  in  such  cases. 

All  precautions  and  securities  usually  adopted  on  behalf  of  other 
associations,  as  regards  admission  or  exclusion,  on  proper  moral 
grounds,  must  be  presupposed  as  applied  with  reference  to  member¬ 
ship  in  a  society  of  teachers.  A  right  professional  spirit  would 
doubtless  be  an  adequate  protection  in  this  respect. 

In  the  way  now  proposed,  or  in  any  equivalent  to  it,  the  end 
desired  might,  without  insuperable  difficulty,  be  attained,  and  the 
best  interests  of  our  calling  and  of  the  community  be  effectually 
promoted.  A  powerful  incitement  to  professional  study  and  to 
professional  diligence  would  thus  be  held  up.  A  definite  and  an 
honorable  rank  would  thus  also  be  assigned  to  every  worthy  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  profession. 

But,  whatever  disposal  may  be  made  of  the  subject  of  professional 
rank  and  recognition  for  teachers,  the  great  considerations  of  per¬ 
sonal  duty  in  regard  to  associated  and  united  effort  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  education,  are  the  subjects  that  lie  immediately  before  us. 
Fellow  teachers,  we  are  happy,  we  are  honored,  in  being  called  to 
become  the  first  movers  in  the  contemplated  national  association. 
Let  the  record  of  this  day  tell,  by  the  unanimity  and  efficiency  of 
our  procedure,  and  by  the  beneficent  spirit  of  our  endeavors,  how 
faithfully  we  have  labored  in  our  part  of  the  wide  field  of  human 
welfare.  May  the  Wisdom  which  cometh  from  above  guide  all  our 
measures  to  the  happiest  results  !  * 


*  Mr.  Russell  being  unable,  on  account  of  illness,  to  be  present  at  the  convention,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  address  wa6  read  by  one  of  the  members,  at  the  evening  session. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONVENTION  FOR  ORGANIZATION. 


Philadelphia,  August  26,  185*7. 

In  response  to  the  following  call  addressed  To  the  Teachers  of  the  United 
States,”  by  the  Presidents  of  ten  State  Teachers’  Associations,  a  number  of 
teachers  and  educators  from  various  parts  of  the  Union  assembled  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  August,  1857, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  National  Teachers’  Association. 


To  the  Teachers  of  the  United  Slates. 


The  eminent  success  which  has  attended  the  establishment  and  operations  of 
the  several  State  Teachers’  Associations  in  this  country,  is  the  source  of  mutual 
congratulations  among  all  friends  of  Popular  Education.  To  the  direct  agency, 
and  the  diffused  influence  of  these  Associations,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any 
other  cause,  are  due  the  manifest  improvement  of  schools  in  all  their  relations, 
the  rapid  intellectual  and  social  elevation  of  teachers  as  a  class,  and  the  vast 
development  of  public  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  education  of  the  young. 

That  the  State  Associations  have  already  accomplished  great  good,  and  that 
they  are  destined  to  exert  a  still  broader  and  more  beneficent  influence,  no  wise 
observer  will  deny. 

Believing  that  what  has  been  done  for  States  by  State  Associations  may  be 
done  for  the  whole  country  by  a  National  Association,  we,  the  undersigned, 
invite  our  fellow-teachers  throughout  the  United  States  to  assemble  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  the  26th  day  of  August  next,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  National 
Teachers’  Association. 


We  cordially  extend  this  invitation  to  all  practical  teachers  in  the  North,  the 
South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  who  are  willing  to  unite  in  a  general  effort  to 
promote  the  educational  welfare  of  our  county,  by  concentrating  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  numerous  minds,  and  by  distributing  among  all  the  accumulated 
experiences  of  all,  who  are  ready  to  devote  their  energies  and  contribute  of  their 
means  to  advance  the  dignity,  respectability,  and  usefulness  of  their  calling ;  and 
who,  in  fine,  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  teachers  of  the  nation 
should  gather  into  one  great  Educational  Brotherhood. 

As  the  permanent  success  of  anj’-  association  depends  very  much  upon  the 
auspices  attending  its  establishment,  and  the  character  of  the  organic  laws  it 
adopts,  it  is  hoped  that  all  parts  of  the  Union  will  be  largely  represented  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  proposed  enterprise. 

T.  W.  Valentine,  President  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association. 


D.  B.  Hagar, 

W.  T.  Lucky, 

J.  Tenney, 

J.  G.  May, 

W.  Roberts, 

C.  Pease, 

D.  Franklin  Wells, 
A.  C.  Spicer, 

S.  Wright, 

May  15,  1857. 


Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Iowa 

Wisconsin  “ 
Illinois 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  New  York,  who 
read  the  foregoing  call,  and  stated  the  design  contemplated  by  the  proposed  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  National  Teachers’  Association. 

Gentlemen: — "We  assemble  here  to-day  under  circumstances  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  It  is  true  that  our  meeting  is  not  large  in  point  of  numbers ; 
our  coming  together  has  not  been  publicly  announced  in  flaming  advertisements ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  quiet  gathering  of  a  body  of  teachers  in  this 
great  city  will  create  such  a  sensation  as  a  political  or  a  commercial  convention, 
representing  merely  material  interests,  might  do ;  and  yet,  in  its  results  upon 
the  great  cause  of  education  directly,  and  upon  the  well-being  of  our  country 
ultimately,  this  meeting  may  prove  as  important  as  many  of  those  of  a  more 
pretentious  character.  We  can  not  always  see  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
That  noble  band  of  patriots,  who,  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  sent  forth  to  the 
world  from  this  very  city,  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence,  could 
scarcely  have  realized  the  mighty  influence  which  their  action  was  destined  to 
exert  upon  our  country,  and  the  world.  All  experience,  as  well  as  the  Word  of 
Inspiration,  admonishes  us  not  to  “  despise  the  day  of  small  things.” 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  the  Central  city  of  the  Empire  State,  the  first  State  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  in  this  country  was  formed.  Some  of  you,  gentlemen, 
who  were  present  at  that  meeting,  and  were  instrumental  in  calling  it,  can  well 
remember  the  “fear  and  trembling  ”  with  which  that  enterprise  was  commenced. 
Until  that  period,  the  teachers  of  that  State  not  only,  but  those  of  every  other 
State  as  well,  were  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  one  another.  A  few 
neighborhood,  town,  or  county  associations  had  indeed  been  formed ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  teachers  were  merely  isolated  laborers,  quietly  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  their  profession,  and  without  any  community  of  feeling,  or  concert  of 
action.  But  what  a  mighty  change  have  these  few  years  wrought!  Besides  a 
multitude  of  minor  organizations,  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  State  Associations 
have  already  been  formed,  each  doing  a  good  work  in  its  own  sphere  of  labor; 
and  to-day  I  trust  we  shall  proceed  to  raise  the  cap-stone  which  shall  bind  all 
these  together  in  one  solid  and  substantial  structure. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Have  we  not  already  in  this  country  an  organization 
which  should  include  all  its  teachers,  viz.,  the  “American  Institute  of  Instruction?” 
I  answer,  No.  That  ancient  and  honorable  body — the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  world — is  essentially  a  New  England  enterprise,  and  only 
one  of  its  meetings  has  ever  been  held  beyond  the  limits  of  that  section.  It  has 
been  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  this  meeting,  I  hope  nothing  will  be  said  or  done  that  can 
be  construed  into  hostility  to  that  society.  But  its  founders  did  not  intend,  nor 
do  its  present  supporters  desire,  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  beyond  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States.  Nor  does  the  “  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu¬ 
cation,”  present  just  such  an  organization  as  we  desire  and  need,  as  that  was 
never  intended  to  be  wholly  or  mainly  supported  by  teachers.  "What  we  want 
is,  an  association  that  shall  embrace  all  the  teachers  of  our  whole  country,  which 
shall  hold  its  meetings  at  such  central  points  as  shall  accommodate  all  sections 
and  combine  all  interests.  And  we  need  this,  not  merely  to  promote  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  our  profession,  but  to  gather  up  and  arrange  the  educational  statistics 
of  our  country,  so  that  the  people  may  know  what  is  really  being  done  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Education,  and  what  yet  remains  to  be  done.  I  trust  the  time  will  come 
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when  our  government  will  have  its  Educational  Department  just  as  it  now  has 
one  for  Agriculture,  for  the  Interior,  for  the  Navy,  &c.  Surely  these  interests 
can  not  be  more  important  than  those  which  pertain  to  the  intellectual  aud  moral 
welfare  of  our  people.  But  until  this  shall  be  done — as  it  must  be,  sooner  or  later — 
we  need  some  such  combination  of  effort  as  shall  bring  the  teachers  of  this 
country  more  together,  and  disseminate ,  as  well  as  collect,  educational  intelli¬ 
gence.  Such  an  effort  is  imperatively  demanded  of  us,  and  I  trust  we  shall  at 
once  decide  to  go  forward  and  devise  measures  to  accomplish  these  great  objects. 

On  motion  of  William  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania,  James  L.  Enos,  of  Iowa, 
was  appointed  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  J.  P.  Wickersiiam,  of  Pennsylvania,  William  E.  Siieldon,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

Rev.  Dr.  Challen,  of  Phila.,  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  offered  prayer. 

D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  teachers  now  present,  as  representatives  of 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  expedient  to  organize  a  “National 
Teachers’  Association.” 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  prepare  a 
Constitution  adapted  to  such  an  Association. 

The  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Hagar,  of  Massachusetts ;  Valen¬ 
tine,  of  New  York;  IIickok,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Bulkley,  of  New  York;  Cann, 
of  Georgia;  Challen,  of  Indiana;  Taylor,  of  Delaware;  Wickersiiam,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Barrett,  of  Illinois;  Whelan,  of  Missouri;  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Challen,  of  Philadelphia ;  all  of  whom  favored  the  immediate  organization  of 
a  National  Teachers’  Association. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted ;  and  Messrs.  Hagar,  Cann,  and 
Challen,  were  appointed  the  committee.  Adjourned  to  2  o’clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Met  in  Sansom  Street  Hall. 

Statements  and  remarks  relating  to  schools  and  education  in  different  States 
were  made  by  Lynch,  of  Delaware;  Bulkley,  and  Valentine,  of  New  York; 
Richards,  of  District  of  Columbia ;  Roberts,  and  Hickok,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
aud  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  committee,  through  D.  B.  Hagar,  submitted  the  draft  of  a  Constitution, 
which  after  a  free  discussion  and  some  amendments,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  T.  W.  Valentine,  the  chair  appointed  a  committee  of  one  from 
each  State  represented  in  the  Convention,  to  nominate  a  list  of  officers. 

Evening  Session. 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Russell,  the  address  prepared  by  him,  on  “  The  Pro¬ 
fessional  Organization  of  the  Teachers  of  the  United  States ,”  was  read  by  Mr. 
Valentine. 

A  list  of  officers  with  Z.  Richards,  Principal  of  the  Union  Academy,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  as  President,  was  nominated  by  the  committee  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  and  elected  by  ballot. 

President  Richards  took  the  chair,  and  declared  the  National  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  duly  organized. 

After  resolutions  of  thanks  to  parties  who  had  made  the  session  pleasant, 
and  remarks  from  several  members  of  the  Association — pledging  faithful 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  thus  auspiciously  inaugurated — the  Associa¬ 
tion  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  August,  1858.  - 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


ORIGINAL  MEMBERS  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  AUGUST  26,  1857. 


NAMES. 

Z.  Richards, . 

T.  W.  Valentine,.. . . 

J.  W.  Bulkley, . 

James  Cruikshank,.. . 

D.  B.  Hagar, . 

James  L.  Enos, . 

William  E.  Sheldon,. 
William  Roberts,. . . . 
James  H.  Sides, .... 
James  R.  Challen,. .. 
Thomas  M.  Cann,... 
T.  Clarkson  Taylor,.. 
J.  F.  Can^, . 

S.  J.  Wetherbee,. _ 

Paul  Swift, . 

William  H.  Batt, .... 

William  Vodges, . 

H.  C.  Hiekok, . 

J.  P.  Wickersham, . . 

Edward  Brooks, . 

A.  H.  Laidlaw, . 

P.  A.  Cregar, . . . 

N.  R.  Lynch, . 

Thomas  Granger, . . . . 

E.  W.  Whelan, . 

J.  W.  Barnett, . 

Asa  Jones, . 

Wm.  H.  Hunter,. . . . 
James  H.  MacBride, . 
William  Watson,. . . . 

Gilbert  Combs, . 

H.  D.  Gregory, . 

T.  Saunderson, . 

William  Jones, . 

W.  A.  Field, . 

J.  D.  Giddings, . 

Robert  Campbell,. . . . 
Aaron  E.  Hunter,. ... 

Lewis  Heyl, . 

V.  L.  Conrad, . 

C.  S.  Pennell, . 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Conrad,. . 
Miss  A.  W.  Beecher,. 


RESIDENCE. 

.Washington,  D.  C. 
.Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

.Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

.West  Newton,  Mass. 
.Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Indiana. 

,  Delaware. 

,  Delaware. 

,  Georgia. 

Delaware. 

Pennsylvania. 

.Pennsylvania. 

.Pennsylvania. 

.Pennsylvania. 

.Millarsville,  Penn. 

“  Penn. 

“  Penn. 

.  “  Penn. 

.  Delaware. 

.Maryland. 

.Missouri.  . 

.Illinois. 

.Pennsylvania. 
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.Charlestown,  South  Carolina. 
.Pennsylvania, 
u 

.Columbus,  Ohio. 

.Dayton,  Ohio. 

.Missouri,  St.  Louis. 

.Dayton,  Ohio. 

.Dayton,  Ohio. 


III.  NATIONAL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 


1858. 

The  Second  Session,  or  First  Anniversary  op  the  National  Teachers’ 
Association,  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th,  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1858,  with  the  following  officers  elected  in  1857. 


President, 

Z.  RICHARDS,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


Vice-Presidents , 


T.  W.  Yalentixe,  of  New  York. 

D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Massachusetts. 
William  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania. 
J.  F.  Cann,  of  Georgia. 

J.  L.  Enos,  of  Iowa. 


J.  R.  Challen,  of  Indiana. 

E.  W.  Whelan,  of  Missouri. 

P.  F.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina. 
D.  Wilkins,  of  Illinois. 

T.  Granger,  of  Indiana. 
Andrews,  of  Ohio. 


T.  C.  Taylor,  of  Delaware.  L. 

Secretary, 


J.  W.  Bulkley,  of  New  York. 
Treasurer, 

T.  M.  Cann,  of  Delaware. 


Counselors, 

Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  E.  Abington,  Mass.  0.  C.  Wight,  Washington,  D.  C. 
James  Cruikshank,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

P.  A.  Cregar,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

N.  R.  LYNcn,  Middleton,  Delaware. 

Wm.  Morrison,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wm.  S.  Bogart,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Wm.  T.  Lucky,  Fayette,  Mo. 

A.  J.  Stevens,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Wm.  H.  Wells,  Chicago,  Ill. 


J.  Hurley,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  Proceedings,  is  condensed  from  the  published 
Journal  of  the  Secretary.* 


lectures,  papers,  and  reports. 

Introductory  Lecture — The  Agency  of  the  Association  in  Elevating  the 
Character  and  Advancing  the  Interests  of  the  Profession  of  Teaching.  By  the 
President,  Z.  Richards,  Principal  of  Union  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


*  The  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Teachers’  Association,  at  the  First  An¬ 
niversary  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  11th,  185S,  with  the  Constitution  and  Lectures, 
62  pages. 

The  Lectures  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr.  Philbrick,  are  not  included,  but  will  be  found  in  Vol. 
XIV.,  of  Barnard’s  “ American  Journal  of  Education .” 
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The  Educational  Tendencies  and  Progress  of  the  Past  Thirty  Years.  By  Prof! 
Daniel  Read,  LL.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  Laws  of  Nature.  By  Prof.  John  Young,  of  the  North  Western  Christian 
University,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Moral  Education.  By  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  Teacher  s  Motives.  By  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Antioch  Col¬ 
lege,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

DISCUSSIONS,  RESOLUTIONS,  ETC. 

Constitution. 

The  word  “biennially”  in  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  was  changed 
so  as  to  read  annually. 

Condition  of  Education  in  the  several  States. 

Statements  respecting  the  condition  of  schools  were  made  by  Messrs.  Smyth, 
of  Ohio;  Drury,  of  Kentucky ;  Keer,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Philbrick,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Divoll,  of  Missouri;  Bragg,  of  Alabama;  McJilton,  of  Maryland. 

Parochial  Schools. 

The  relations  and  influence  of  Parochial  Schools,  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Knowlton,  Hoyt,  Mann,  Phelps  of  Indiana,  Richards,  Thompson  of  Indiana, 
Tuckerman,  May,  Stone  of  Iowa,  and  Young.  The  following  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Valentine,  were  adopted. 

Resolved ,  That  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  general  educa¬ 
tion,  this  Association  will  not  recognize  any  distinctions  on  account  of  locality, 
position,  or  particular  departments  of  labor,  but  that  all  teachers,  whether  in  col¬ 
leges,  academies,  public,  private,  or  parochial  schools,  in  every  part  of  our  land, 
shall  be  regarded  by  us  as  brethren  and  fellow  laborers  in  one  common  cause. 

Resolved ,  That  while  we  regard  schools  established  by  private  enterprise,  not 
only  as  necessary,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  but  as  most  valuable  and 
indispensable  aids  in  public  education,  we  nevertheless  hold  that  it  is  the  great 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  for  the  full  and  free  education  of  all  the 
youth  within  its  borders. 

American  Journal  of  Education. 

Mr.  Philbrick  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  the  “ American  Journal  of  Education, "  edited  by  Henry  Bar¬ 
nard,  of  Connecticut,  is  regarded  by  the  members  of  this  Association,  as  a  work 
of  great  value,  and  one  which  deserves  the  support  of  all  our  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Public  High  Schools,  School  Registers,  Annual  Reports,  &c. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  on  “A  Course  of 
Study  for  Public  High  Schools,"  a  uniform  plan  of  “ School  Registers ,”  and  “An- 
nual  Reports,"  by  State  and  City  School  officers,  and  Educational  Statistics. 

Encouragement. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bulkley,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  this  first  anniversary  of  the  National  Teachers’  Association, 
we  have  an  earnest  of  a  glorious  future :  and  that  from  the  spirit  manifested  by 
members  present,  and  from  letters  received  from  gentlemen  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  us  in  this  movement,  (but  unavoidably  absent,)  we  are  encouraged  to  press 
on  in  the  work  we  have  initiated,  until  our  object  shall  be  attained. 

Excursions  were  made  by  members  of  the  Association  to  College  Hill,  and 
other  points  of  interest  in  and  about  Cincinnati. 


ZALMON  RICHARDS. 


Zalmon  Richards,  the  first  President  of  the  National  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  horn  in  Cummington,  Mass.,  August  11,  1811.  After  attending  an 
ordinary  District  School  of  the  town,  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  instructions,  for  two  terms,  of  the  Rev.  Roswell  Hawks,  in  the  Acade¬ 
my,  which  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Cummington,  had  established  to  meet  the 
demands  for  a  higher  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  teacher,  in  a  small,  but  difficult  District  School  in  the  town  of  Savoy? 
where  his  success  was  such  as  to  inspire  him  with  a  determination  to  continue 
his  studies  through  even  a  college  course,  and  earn  the  means  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
pense  by  teaching  a  portion  of  each  year.  The  scanty  remuneration  paid  to 
teachers  in  the  country  towns  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  allow  of  much,  or  rapid 
accumulation,  so  young  Richards,  in  addition  to  his  winter’s  teaching,  worked 
three  summers  as  a  mason,  to  obtain  the  preparation  for  entering  the 
Freshman  Class  of  Williams  College,  in  the  winter  of  1832-3.  By  teaching 
every  winter  in  District  and  Select  Schools,  and  Cummington  Academy,  he  met 
the  expenses  of  his  college  residence,  and  graduated  in  August,  1836,  having 
maintained  a  high  position  in  his  class,  obtaining  the  prize  for  elocution  during 
his  junior  year,  and  being  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  exercises  of  commence¬ 
ment.  During  his  senior  year,  he  enjoyed  the  high  advantage  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  President  Hopkins.  * 

After  graduating,  Mr.  Richards  declining  other  invitations,  took  the  charge  of 
the  Academy  at  Cummington,  in  which  he  continued  for  two  years — assisted  for 
a  portion  of  the  time,  by  his  wife,  he  having  married  Miss  Minerva  A.  Todd,  of 
Chesterfield,  Mass.,  in  1837 — a  lady  of  congenial  tastes,  who  was  educated  in 
the  Female  Seminary  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  was,  for  two  years  before  her 
marriage,  the  successful  Principal  of  the  Female  Academy  at  Harvard. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Richards  became  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Stillwater,  New 
York,  and  while  there,  he  conducted  the  first  and  second  Teachers’  Institutes, 
organized  for  the  county  by  the  County  Superintendent.  His  success  in  this 
difficult  and  delicate  work,  led  to  his  being  employed  by  Gov.  Eaton,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Yermont,  to  take  the  charge  of  eleven  Institutes, 
and  to  his  being  urgently  invited  to  establish  a  Normal  School  in  that  State. 

In  December,  1848,  he  became  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  of 
Columbian  College,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  which  he  continued  to  labor  until 
1851,  when  he  established  the  Union  Academy  in  the  same  city.  Although 
laboring  earnestly  and  faithfully  in  his  own  school,  in  which  he  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  his  wife,  in  the  Female  Department,  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
Public  Schools  of  Washington,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
first  Teachers’  Association  in  the  District,  and  in  establishing  and  conducting 
the  exercises  of  the  first  Institute  of  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools. 
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ANDREW  J.  RICKOFF. 


Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  the  second  President  of  the  National  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  bom  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  1824.  When  he  was  seven 
years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  received  his  education  in 
Woodward  College.  In  1840,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  commenced 
teaching  in  a  rural  district  in  B  amilton  County  near  Cincinnati,  and  after  three 
years  successful  experience,  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  This  position  he  filled  for  five  years,  bringing  order  out 
of  the  confusion  in  which  he  found  the  schools,  and  making  the  higher  school 
one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Rickoff  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1848,  to  enter  as  first  assistant  the  Sixth 
District  Public  School,  of  which  he  became  Principal  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year.  He  resigned  his  position  in  this  school  in  1851,  to  engage  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  in  1854,  he  was  called  back  to  the  educational  service,  by  being  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati.  In  this  broad  field  of  labor 
he  found  enough  to  tax  all  his  energies  and  time.  After  making  himself  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  schools  of  every  grade,  and  studying  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  of  other  large  cities,  he  began  at  the  beginning  with  the  Primary  Schools, 
and  commenced  there  a  plan  of  classification,  which  he  gradually  introduced 
into  all  the  grades  above,  giving  the  teachers  more  time,  and  the  pupils  a  grad¬ 
uated  course  of  instruction  by  which  their  interest  in  their  studies  was  constantly 
maintained.  Arithmetical  solutions  on  the  blackboard,  written  exercises  in  the 
English  language,  vocal  gymnastics,  and  oral  lessons  on  real  objects,  took  the 
place  of  old  methods,  to  the  jostling  of  old  ideas  and  the  awaking  of  much  op¬ 
position,  but  to  the  undeniable  improvement  of  the  schools. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Rickoff,  was  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  grade  of  schools,  now  known  as  the  Grammar  or  Interme¬ 
diate,  between  the  District  and  the  High  Schools,  and  composed  of  pupils  from 
the  former,  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  enter  the  latter.  In  the  schools  of  this 
grade  he  introduced  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  by  confining  each 
teacher  to  instruction  in  one,  or  at  most  two  branches.  Into  all  the  schools  he 
introduced  frequent  written  examinations,  on  the  result  of  which  the  pupils 
were  classified.  To  the  subject  of  moral  training,  he  secured  additional  time 
from  all  the  teachers,  and  into  several  of  the  schools  he  introduced  regular  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises.  He  abated  the  alarming  evil  of  the  irregularity  of  attendance. 
To  give  uniformity  to  the  methods  of  all  the  schools  and  classes  in  the  same 
building,  the  principal  was  required  to  spend  an  hour  each  day  in  directing  and 
supervising  the  labors  of  his  assistants ;  all  the  teachers  of  each  section,  and  of 
the  whole  city,  were  required  to  meet  at  least  once  a  month  for  discussions,  and 
also  to  make  frequent  written  returns  of  the  condition  of  their  schools. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  four  years’  term,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  Mr.  Rickoff 
declined  being  a  candidate  for  re-election  as  Superintendent,  and  established  a 
school  of  his  own,  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  could  carry  out  his  own  views  of 
organization  and  method,  and  to  which  he  devotes  his  best  energies. 
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1859. 


The  Thtrd  Session,  or  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Teachers’  Association,  was  held  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  on  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  August,  1859. 

President , 

ANDREW  J.  RICKOFF,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Vice-Presidents , 


T.  W.  Valentine,  of  New  York. 
D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Massachusetts. 
B.  M.  Kerr,  of  Pennsylvania. 

J.  F.  Cann,  of  Georgia. 

J.  S.  Adams,  of  Vermont. 

B.  T.  Hoyt,  of  Iowa. 


C.  E.  Hovey,  of  Illinois. 

I.  W.  Andrews,  of  Ohio. 

A.  Drury,  of  Kentucky. 
Daniel  Read,  of  Wisconsin. 

J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Maryland. 
Thomas  C.  Bragg,  of  Alabama, 


Secretary , 

J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Treasurer , 

C.  S.  Pennell,  Missouri. 


Counselors, 


James  Cruikshank,  New  York. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Massachusetts. 

S.  R.  Gummere,  New  Jersey. 

J.  D.  Yeates,  Maryland. 

S.  I.  C.  Swezey,  Alabama. 

J.  B.  Dodd,  Kentucky. 

N.  D.  Tirrell,  Missouri. 

C.  Peas: 


C.  C.  Nestlerode,  Iowa. 

L.  C.  Draper,  Wisconsin. 

Isaac  Stone,  Illinois. 

E.  P.  Cole,  Indiana. 

R.  McMillan,  Ohio. 

0.  C.  Wight,  District  of  Columbia. 
H.  C.  Hickok,  Pennsylvania. 

!,  Vermont. 


The  following  synopsis  of  the  Proceedings  is  condensed  from  the  Official 
Journal  of  the  Secretary,  published  in  pamphlet  form.* 


lectures,  papers,  and  reports. 

Introductory  Address — Review  of  the  Educational  System ,  and  the  Sphere  of 
the  Association  in  relation  thereto.  By  the  President,  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The  Importance  of  Civil  Polity  as  a  Branch  of  Popular  Education.  By  Prof. 
Daniel  Read,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  Place  Christianity  should  occupy  in  American  Education.  By  Elbridge 
Smith,  Principal  of  the  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

Errors  in  the  Agencies  through  which  Mankind  pass  in  the  pursuit  of  Knowledge. 
By  J.  N.  McJilton,  D.  D.,  Treasurer  of  Public  Schools,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Suggestions  on  Popular  Instruction.  By  H.  L.  Stuart,  of  New  York. 
Condition  of  Education  in  Mexico.  By  J.  Escoba,  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 


*  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Teachers’ Association,  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  August  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  1859.  Washington,  20  pages. 

This  document  includes  none  of  the  Lectures.  That  of  Mr.  Smith,  on  Christianity  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Schools,  will  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,”  Xo\.  XIV. 
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REPORTS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Reports  were  made  by  Messrs.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts ;  Smith,  of  Con¬ 
necticut;  Cruikshank,  of  New  York;  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania;  McJilton, 
of  Maryland;  Taylor,  of  Delaware ;  Edwards,  of  Virginia ;  Elliott,  of  North 
Carolina;  Turner,  of  Florida,  for  South  Carolina;  Cruikshank,  of  New  York, 
for  Alabama;  Turner,  of  Florida;  Duncan,  of  Ohio;  J.  R.  Smith,  of  Indiana  ; 
Starke,  for  Missouri;  Elmar  and  Stone,  for  Illinois;  Read  and  Craig,  for 
Wisconsin ;  and  Nestlerode,  for  Iowa ;  on  the  following  questions : 

Have  you  a  State  System  of  Free  Public  Instruction,  and  how  far  does  it  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people? 

Have  you  Normal  Schools  ?  Teachers’  Institutes  ?  and  a  State  Association  ? 

To  what  extent  does  the  graded  system  of  Schools  extend  in  your  State  ? 

Have  you  Public  Libraries  established  by  State  authority  ? 

What  educational  progress  have  you  made  during  the  past  year  ? 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Educational  Periodical.  * 

Mr.  Valentine  reported  the  plan  of  a  Periodical  as  the  organ  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  follows: 

1.  That  its  publication  commence  in  this  city  on  the  1st  of  October  next. 

2.  That  the  form  of  said  periodical  be  that  of  a  quarto ;  that  it  be  issued  once 
a  month  at  the  subscription  price  of  50  cents  per  annum,  in  advance. 

3.  That  one  column  of  said  paper  be  devoted  to  each  State  in  the  Union,  to 
be  headed  with  the  name  of  that  State,  under  which  shall  be  properly  arranged 
the  items  of  educational  news  from  that  State,  with  such  other  articles  as  the 
Corresponding  Editor  of  that  State  may  furnish. 

4.  That  one  corresponding  editor  be  appointed  in  each  State,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  furnish  all  items  and  general  matter  from  his  own  State ;  that  such 
editor  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  officers  or  Directory  of  this  body,  and  that 
said  editor  be  appointed  annually. 

5.  That  the  immediate  publication  and  control  of  the  journal  be  committed 
to  the  charge  of  three  persons,  who  shall  be  residents  of  the  city  where  the 
same  shall  be  published. 

6.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any  editor  or  corresponding 
editor,  except  to  those  who  prepare  the  matter  and  supervise  its  publication ; 
and  that  such  compensation  be  allowed  to  those  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
deem  proper. 

7.  That  all  profits  accruing  from  the  publication  be  paid  over  at  the  end  of 
each  year  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Association,  and  that  all  deficits  of  the  same, 
be  paid  from  its  funds. 

8.  That  the  name  of  said  Journal  be  “The  National  Teacher.” 

Report  and  Plan  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Death  of  Horace  Mann. 

Whereas  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  late  President  of  Antioch  College,  and  a  member  of  this  body :  therefore, 

Resolved ,  1.  That  by  this  affliction  the  cause  of  education  generally,  and  the 
world  at  large,  have  lost  a  friend  whose  distinguished  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
human  improvement  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  remembrance  of  every  lover  of 
his  race. 

2.  That  by  his  persistent  and  untiring  labors  for  the  advancement  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  great  work  of  imparting  in¬ 
struction,  his  readiness  to  cooperate  in  enterprises  of  reform  and  philanthropy, 
not  less  than  by  his  brilliant  talents,  great  learning,  and  high  moral  qualities, 
the  name  of  Horace  Mann,  is  sacredly  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  all  those 
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who  were  associated  with  him,  and  all  who  love  the  great  cause  in  which  his 
life  was  so  devotedly  spent. 

3.  That  as  members  of  this  Association,  we  shall  ever  cherish  a  lively  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  interest  which  our  departed  friend  took  in  the  welfare  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  body;  and  that  as  the  highest  respect  we  can  show  for  his  memory, 
we  will  endeavor  to  follow  his  example  and  imitate  his  many  virtues. 

4.  That  we  tender  our  warmest  sympathies  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  to 
the  students  and  officers  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presided,  and  to  the 
circle  of  personal  friends  upon  whom  this  sudden  blow  must  fall  with  crushing 
weight,  and  trust  that  the  consolations  of  Heaven  will  be  afforded  them  in  this 
hour  of  trial  and  bereavement. 

5.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  made  out  and  duly  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary,  and  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Educational  Statistics. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re¬ 
specting  the  Educational  Statistics  of  the  next  Census,  and  to  memorialize  Con¬ 
gress  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Agency,  to  collect  and  dissem¬ 
inate  the  statistics  of  schools  and  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

Messrs.  Read,  of  Wisconsin,  McJilton,  of  Maryland,  and  Starke,  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  appointed. 

School  Registers  and  School  Records. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Pennell,  Stone,  McJilton,  and  Rickoff. 

Christian  Religion. 

Resolved ,  That  the  inculcation  of  the  Christian  religion  is  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  and  we  should  be 
pleased  to  see  every  teacher  in  our  broad  land  imbued  with  its  spirit ;  yet  we 
would  not  shut  the  doors  of  our  school-houses  upon  well  qualified  and  apt 
teachers  because  they  do  not  hold  membership  in  any  religious  denomination. 

General  Resolutions . 

Resolved ,  I.  That  this  Association  finds  much  cause  for  gratification  in  the 
fact,  that  although  this  is  only  the  second  occasion  of  assembling  so  many  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  educational  interests  of  our  country  from  so  many  and  dis¬ 
tant  States  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  that  inconceivably  important 
subject,  the  right  education  of  the  youth  of  our  land ;  and  in  the  additional  fact, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  under  which  its  members  have  labored, 
arising  from  a  want  of  previous  acquaintance  and  correspondence,  of  formal 
preparation  for  the  specific  business  of  such  a  body,  and  especially  from  the  want 
of  the  reports  of  committees  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  prepare  business 
for  this,  that  so  many  valuable  suggestions  have  been  made,  so  great  an  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  noble  enterprise  in  which  we  are  embarked,  and  so  great 
a  hope  inspired  that  the  future  meetings  of  the  Association  will  certainly  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  advancement  of  sound  learning  and  practical  education  in 
our  favored  land. 

2.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  Messrs.  Rickoff  and 
Bulkley,  the  retiring  President  and  Secretary.  To  those  Roads  that  have 
shown  their  liberality  in  reducing  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  members,  by 
their  generous  arrangements.  To  the  citizens  of  Washington,  for  their  generous 
hopitalities.  To  the  several  reporters  of  the  papers  of  the  city,  for  the  published 
reports  of  the  proceedings.  To  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
the  use  of  its  Hall.  To  the  Hotels  that  entertained  its  members  at  a  reduced 
charge. 

Visit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mount  Vernon. 

The  Association  paid  their  respects  to  the  President  at  the  Executive  Mansion, 
(who  also  attended  a  session  of  the  Association,)  and  after  the  adjournment,  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.” 


JOHN  W.  BULKLEY. 


John  W.  Bulkley,  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  on  the  3d  of  Nov.,  1805. 
With  such  elementary  instruction  as  the  Common  Schools  of  his  district  could 
furnish,  his  father  destined  him  for  some  mechanical  occupation;  but  young 
Bulkley  had  a  taste  for  reading  and  intellectual  pursuits,  and  managed  to  com¬ 
mence  a  course  of  mathematical  and  classical  study  at  Clinton,  New  York,  with 
a  view  of  entering  an  advanced  class  in  Hamilton  College,  and  after  graduating, 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Being  obliged  to  suspend  his 
preparation  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  betook  himself  to  school-keeping  in  1 825,  as 
a  temporary  resort,  but  found  therein  a  congenial  sphere  of  labor.  After  teaching 
six  years  in  a  District  School  of  his  native  town,  he  was  invited  in  1832,  to  open  a 
private  seminary  in  Troy,  New  York,  where  his  success  was  such  as  to  make 
his  services  sought  for  in  several  Academies,  and  large  public  schools.  He 
accepted  a  position  in  a  new  public  school  in  Albany,  in  1838,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  teach  for  thirteen  years,  until  he  was  called  to  conduct  a  large  graded 
school  in  Williamsburg,  in  1850,  and  his  Normal  Class  of  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  who  assembled  every  Saturday,  for  the  purposes  of  professional,  study. 
In  this  field  he  continued  until  1854,  when  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn,  including  Williamsburg. 

From  the  first  hour  he  felt  himself  a  teacher  for  life,  Mr.  Bulkley  began  to 
collect  and  master  the  literature  of  his  profession,  and  to  cooperate  with  other 
friends  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  public  and  parental  interest,  dif¬ 
fusing  information,  and  introducing  improvements  into  the  organization,  admin¬ 
istration,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools.  He  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Troy  Teachers’  Society  in  1836,  and  attended  the  Convention  of  Teachers 
and  friends  of  education  in  Albany,  in  February,  1837,  and  was  one  of  its 
committee  to  arrange  for  the  important  Educational  Convention  held  in  Utica, 
in  May  following,  at  which  meeting  he  delivered  an  Address  on  “ The  Studies , 
and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taught  in  Common  Schools .”  At  this  con¬ 
vention  a  State  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools  was  formed,  of 
which  Jabez  D.  Hammond  was  made  President.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors 
of  the  Renssalaer  County  Education  Convention  at  Troy,  in  1837,  at  which  a 
County  Education  Society  was  formed. 

Mr.  Bulkley  was  President,  and  T.  W.  Valentine,  Chairman  of  the  Business 
Committee  of  the  Convention  of  Teachers  held  at  Syracuse,  on  the  30th  and  31st 
of  July,  1845.  In  this  convention  originated  “2 he  Teachers'  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York of  which  Mr.  Bulkley  was  the  first  President,  and  the 
“ Teacher's  Advocate ,”  a  weekly  paper,  of  which  E.  Cooper  was  appointed  editor. 

Mr.  Bulkley  has  not  confined  his  labors  to  educational  meetings  in  his  own 
city,  county,  and  state,  but  has  attended  and  addressed  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  Conventions  and  Associations  of  several  States. 

*  A  history  of  this  Association  will  appear  in  the  ‘Am.  Journal  of  Education for  June,  1864. 
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1860. 

The  Fourth  Session,  or  third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  was  held  at  Buffalo,  ou  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  August, 
1860,  with  the  following  officers  elected  in  1859. 


President, 

J.  W.  BULKLEY,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Vice-Presidents. 


T.  W.  Valentine,  of  New  York. 
Wm.  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Elbridge  Smith,  of  Connecticut. 
Isaac  Stone,  of  Illinois. 

C.  S.  Pennell,  of  Missouri. 
Sylvester  Scott,  of  Virginia. 


D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Massachusetts. 
T.  C.  Taylor,  of  Delaware. 
Daniel  Read,  of  Wisconsin. 

A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Ohio. 

J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Maryland. 

C.  C.  Nestlerode,  of  Iowa. 


Secretary, 


Z.  Richards,  District  of  Columbia. 


Treasurer, 

0.  C.  Wight,  District  of  Columbia. 


Counselors. 


James  Cruikshank,  New  York. 

H.  C.  Hickok,  Pennsylvania. 

John  G.  Elliott,  North  Carolina. 
Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  Massachusetts. 

F.  M.  Edwards,  Virginia. 

A.  Drury,  Kentucky. 

Asaiiel  Elmer,  Illinois. 

B.  W.  Smith,  Indiana. 

S.  E.  Wright, 


J.  W.  Allen,  Connecticut. 

Wm.  McCathran,  Dist.  of  Columbia* 
S.  J.  C.  Swezey,  Alabama. 

J.  L.  Yeates,  Maryland. 

D.  McNeil  Turner,  Florida. 

Wm.  B.  Starke,  Missouri. 

L.  C.  Draper,  Wisconsin. 

R.  McMillan,  Ohio. 

South  Carolina. 


lectures,  papers,  and  reports. 

Introductory  Lecture — Objects  and  Mission  of  the  National  Teachers'  Asso¬ 
ciation.  By  the  President. 

The  Scholarship  of  Shakspeare.  By  Prof.  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Our  Professional  Ancestry.  By  Richard  Edwards,  Principal  of  City  Normal 
School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Ph  bsophy  of  Education.  By  W.  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Chicago. 

The  Study  of  Matter,  and  the  Progress  of  Man.  By  E.  L.  Youmans. 

The  Teacher  and  his  Work.  By  John  Kneeland,  Principal  of  High  School, 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

The  Special  Educational  Wants  of  our  Country.  By  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Editor  of 
Wisconsin  Farmer,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  National  Importance  of  the  Teacher's  Profession.  By  J.  N.  McJilton, 
Treasurer  of  Public  Schools,  Baltimore,  Marjdand. 

The  Gods.  A  Poem.  By  Anson  G.  Chester,  Editor  of  Buffalo  Express. 

School  Statistics.  Report  of  Committee.  By  C.  S.  Pennell. 

Phonetic  Alp>habet.  Report  of  Committee.  By  Z.  Richards. 
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RESOLUTIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Professor  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved ,  1.  That  we  hereby  express  our  high  appreciation  of  Barnard’s 
“ American  Journal  of  Education ,”  as  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
educational  periodical  that  is  published  in  the  English  language. 

2.  That  the  teachers  of  the  country  owe  it  alike  to  their  own  elevation  and 
improvement,  and  to  the  general  advancement  of  education,  to  give  this  Journal 
their  most  hearty  cooperation  and  support. 

3.  That  we  can  and  will  raise  a  list  of  one  hundred  new  subscribers  to  the 
Journal  at  our  present  meeting. 

The  resolutions  were  ably  discussed,  and  heartily  concurred  in  by  Messrs. 
Phelps,  of  New  Jersey;  Northrop,  of  Massachusetts ;  Me Jtlton,  of  Mary¬ 
land;  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Illinois;  McElligott,  of  New  York;  Richards,  of 
Washington  City;  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania;  Sawyer,  of  South  Carolina; 
Ansorge,  of  Massachusetts ;  Henckle,  of  Ohio ;  and  Philbrick,  of  Boston. 
Adopted. 

Oral  Instruction ,  and  the  proper  TJse  of  Text-Books. 

Mr.  Ansorge,  of  Massachusetts,  opened  the  subject,  and  was  followed  by 
Stowitz,  Greenleaf,  and  Webster,  of  New  York;  E.  P.  Stone,  and  Nor¬ 
throp,  of  Massachusetts ;  Marvin,  of  Ohio ;  and  McJilton,  of  Maryland. 

Adult  Education. 

Discussion  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts ;  who  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Thompson,  of  New  York. 
Closed  with  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved ,  That  the  education  of  adults,  who,  from  any  cause,  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  its  blessings,  in  their  earlier  days,  is  a  subject  worthythe  attention 
and  sympathy  of  all  teachers,  and  friends  of  humanity. 

Resolved ,  That  we  heartily  commend  the  formation  of  adult  classes ,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  evening  schools,  to  the  attention  and  cooperation  of  School  Com¬ 
mittees,  Boards  of  Education,  and  Philanthropists,  in  all  our  large  towns  and 
cities,  where  such  persons  are  usually  found. 

The  Heating  and  Ventilating  of  School  Buildings. 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  and  further  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Richards,  of  Washington;  Henckle,  of  Ohio;  and  Wells,  of 
Chicago,  closed' with  appointing  Messrs.  Phelps,  Richards,  Henckle,  Wells, 
and  Northrop,  a  committee  to  report  to  the  next  meeting. 

Physical  Culture. 

Introduced  by  resolutions  by  Mr.  White,  of  Chicago,  and  discussed  by  Rich¬ 
ards,  Grosvener,  and  Oliver. 

Resolved ,  That  this  Association  recognizes  a  thorough  and  judicious  system  of 
physical  culture,  as  the  only  basis  for  the  full  and  complete  development  of  our 
mental  and  moral  faculties ;  and  that  any  system  of  instruction,  which  does  not 
actively  recognize  the  importance  of  physical  education,  fails  in  accomplishing 
the  great  ends  of  education. 

Resolved ,  That  we  urge  upon  school  committees,  and  others  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction,  the  propriety  of  introducing  into  all  our  schools,  by  positive  en¬ 
actment,  the  careful  observance  on  the  part  of  teachers,  of  a  system  of  school¬ 
room  gj'mnastics  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  grades  of  pupils. 


*  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting,  &c.,  held  at  Buffalo,  August  8,  i860.  82  pages. 
Lectures  by  Prof.  North,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Youmans,  Mr.  Kkeelakd,  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  Mr. 
Chester,  were  not  published. 
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Phonetic  Alphabet. 

Resolutions  of  committee  discussed  by  Messrs.  Richards,  Grosvener, 
Stowits,  Griswold,  Cruikshank,  Wells,  McJilton,  Sheldon,  and  Philbrick. 

Resolved ,  Tbat  this  Association  entertains  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  efforts 
now  being  made,  to  investigate  the  merits  of  an  Universal  Alphabetic  notation, 
based  upon  the  phonetic  elements  of  language. 

Resolved ,  That  we  will  appoint  a  Standing  Committee  annually,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  investigate  all  schemes  of  phonetic  representation ;  correspond 
with  and  call  to  their  aid  such  persons  and  scholars,  as  feel  an  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  make  an  annual  report  of  the  progress  of  the  reform. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington ;  C.  S.  Pen¬ 
nell,  of  St.  Louis;  and  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

The  Educational  Benefaction  of  Paul  Farnum. 

Prof.  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Paul  Farnum,  of  Beverly,  New  Jersey,  which  were  as  follows: 

Whereas ,  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Dispenser  of  events  to  remove  from  the 
scene  of  his  earthly  labors,  that  noble  hearted  citizen  and  generous  patron  of 
education,  Paul  Farnum,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey,  therefore, 

Resolved ,  1.  That  this  Association  will  ever  cherish  with  profound  reverence, 
the  memory  of  one,  who,  when  living,  manifested  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 

2.  That  Mr.  Farnum,  by  his  generous  donation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
aid  the  cause  of  Normal  Schools  in  our  country,  contributed  most  powerfully  to 
the  elevation  of  our  noble  profession ;  and  entitled  himself  to  the  lasting  grati¬ 
tude  of  all  who  acknowledge  the  immortal  worth  of  sound  culture. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  directed  to  forward  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  as  an  expression  of  our  sympathy 
with  them,  in  their  sad  bereavement,  and  of  our  high  appreciation  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  services  of  the  lamented  dead. 

Resolutions  on  the  President's  Address. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Address,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

Resolved ,  1.  That  we  recognize  in  the  principle  of  association,  an  element  of 
power  and  influence ;  and  that  in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  educational 
reform  and  progress,  and  as  understood  by  this  Association,  we  confidently  an¬ 
ticipate  great  good  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning  throughout  the  country. 

2.  That  we  feel  the  necessity  and  great  importance  of  a  National  System  of 
Statistics ;  and  that  we  recommend  correspondence  with  the  several  School  de¬ 
partments  of  the  States  and  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  with  reference  to  the 
attainment  of  this  end. 

3.  That  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  most  important  in  carrying  forward  the  work 
which  we  have  initiated ;  and  that  such  a  department  would  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  the  cause  of  popular  education  throughout  the  country  ; 
giving  unity,  imparting  strength,  and  harmonizing  efforts,  in  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  learning. 

4.  That  intellectual  culture,  and  the  physical  development  of  man,  are  not  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  prepare  us  for  the  mission  of  life,  and  the  high  ends  of 
creation ;  but  that  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  the  education  of  the  moral  and 
religious  elements  of  our  being,  are  indispensable  to  our  highest  happiness,  and 
the  greatest  good  of  the  race. 

5.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  instructed  to  memorialize  Congress  and 
urge  upon  that  body  the  necessary  action  to  secure  the  object  aforesaid. 

The  adjournment  was  followed  by  an  Excursion  of  the  Members  to  Niagara 
Falls,  for  which  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Local  Committee  of  Buffalo. 

Twenty  States  were  represented. 


JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 


John  Dudley  Philbrick,  who  has  had  a  successful  experience  as  teacher, 
both  as  assistant  and  principal,  in  public  schools  of  every  grade,  from  the  Dis¬ 
trict  School  to  the  Normal  Seminary ;  has  administered  systems  of  public  in¬ 
struction  under  City  and  State  organization,  and  presided  over  County,  State,  and 
National  Associations  of  Teachers,  was  born  in  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1818.  With  only  the  scanty  resources  of  elementary  in¬ 
struction,  afforded  to  a  family  in  moderate  circumstances,  by  a  poor  district,  in  an 
agricultural  town,  young  Philbrick  resolved  to  work  his  way  to,  and  through 
college,  and  start  in  life  with  such  advantages  as  a  diligent  improvement  of 
a  collegiate  course  could  give.  Having  fitted  for  college  at  the  Academy  in 
Pembroke,  N.  H.,  he  entered  Dartmouth  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
and  graduated  in  1842 — having  served  his  apprenticeship  in  teaching  a  district 
school  in  his  native  town,  for  two  winters,  while  preparing  for  college,  and  for 
three  winters  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  while  a  member  of  Dartmouth. 

After  graduating  he  was  employed  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  Public  High 
School  of  Roxbury,  for  two  years,  and  then  for  one  year  more,  in  the  English 
High  School  of  Boston,  under  that  eminent  and  veteran  teacher,  Thomas  Sher- 
win.  Such  was  his  success  as  assistant,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he 
was  elected  Principal  of  the  Writing  Department  of  the  Mayhew  School,  and  in 
1847,  he  was  selected  to  organize  the  “single  headed  system  ”  as  Principal  of  the 
new  Quincy  Grammar  School.  In  this  work  he  was  eminently  successful,  and 
his  success  greatly  facilitated  the  introduction  of  the  same  system  of  organiza¬ 
tion  into  all  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston.  While  in  this  school,  Mr.  Phil¬ 
brick  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization,  and  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers’  Association,  in  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
and  in  the  “ Massachusetts  Teacher ,” — keeping  himself  abreast  the  educational 
movements  and  literature  of  the  times.  On  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
then  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Philbrick,  in  1852,  was  elected  Associate  Principal. 
Believing  that  here  was  a  wider  and  higher  sphere  of  educational  activity  and 
usefulness,  he  left  his  assured  position,  and  higher  salary  in  Boston,  and  entered, 
with  a  hearty  love  of  hard  work,  upon  his  new  duties  of  teaching  teachers,  and 
cooperating  with  the  Superintendent  in  administering  the  school  system  of 
Connecticut.  On  Mr.  Barnard’s  resignation,  in  1854,  he  was  elected  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  became  State  Superintendent.  After  two 
years  of  experience  in  this  new  field,  during  which  period  he  achieved  several 
important  changes  in  the  system,*  Mr.  Philbrick  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  office  in  January, 
1857.  Here  he  began  at  the  beginning,  with  the  Primary  Schools,  and  advanc¬ 
ing  year  by  year,  has  made  his  carefully  considered,  prudent,  and  persevering 
labors  felt  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 


*For  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Philbrick’s  labors  in  Connecticut,  see  “  The  Connecticut  Common 
School  Journal for  1858. 


Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut.  Jan. 8  1857. 
Engraved  for  the  Connecticut  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 
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1863. 

The  Fifth  Session,  or  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  was  held  at  Chicago,  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  August, 
with  the  following  officers  elected  in  1850. 

President , 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Vice-Presidents , 


William  Roberts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
G.  F.  Phelps,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Isaac  Stone,  Jr.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

C.  S.  Pennell,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  H.  Allen,  Madison,  Wis. 

J.  N.  McJilton,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

C.  C.  Nestlerode,  Tipton,  Iowa. 

R.  McMillan,  Salem,  Ohio. 

James  G.  Eliot,  Faison’s,  N.  C. 

Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  Ansorge,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Secretary , 

James  Cruikshank,  Albany,  New  York. 


Treasurer , 

0.  C.  'Vtf'iGHT,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Counselors, 


Wm.  H.  Wells,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  H.  Gildersleeve,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
E.  J.  Brodie,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Richard  Edwards,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

T.  C.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 

S.  Scott,  Alexandria,  Ya. 

S.  H.  Wiley,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

E.  P.  Weston,  Gorham  Me. 


W.  E.  Sheldon,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
W.  D.  Henkle,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

F.  A.  Sawyer,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

J.  Escobar,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

D.  McN.  Turner,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

J.  C.  Pelton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

D.  Franklin  Wells,  Iowa  City,  la. 

E.  Danforth,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

J.  Basil,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Tuesday,  August  5,  1863: 

The  Association  met  in  Bryan  Hall,  and  was  called  to  order  at  10  o’clock, 
A.  M.,  by  the  President,  John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Savage,  of  Chicago. 
William  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago, 
welcomed  the  Association  in  the  following  address : — 


I  rise,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  teachers  and  the  citizens 
of  Chicago,  to  welcome  the  members  of  the  National  Teachers’  Association  to 
our  city. 

For  myself,  I  may  say,  and  for  many  of  my  associates,  there  is  an  intensity 
of  interest  in  this  greeting  which  rises  far  above  the  formality  of  an  ordinary 
welcome.  We  ourselves,  have  come  to  Chicago,  from  all  the  different  States 
now  represented  in  this  Association. 

It  is  our  own  kindred  and  friends,  our  former  associates,  with  whom  we  took 
sweet  counsel  in  other  days,  that  we  now  welcome  to  our  adopted  home. 

And  first,  with  hearts  full  of  affection  and  gratitude,  we  welcome  New  Eng¬ 
land,  mother  of  schools.  Yours  are  the  honored  names  of  Russell,  and  Carter, 
and  Gallaudet,  and  Woodbridge,  and  Mann,  and  Barnard,  and  Emerson,  and  Z. 
P.  Grant,  and  Mary  Lyon,  and  a  hundred  other  lights  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  educational  firmament,  that  will  never  cease  to  shine.  Yours  was  the  first 
Normal  School  in  America,  and  at  the  present  time  yours  is  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  valuable  educational  periodical  in  existence.  Again  we  say,  all  hail 
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New  England.  Long  will  the  newer  States  pay  you  their  homage  by  frequent 
visits  to  your  schools,  and  long  will  they  continue  to  profit  by  your  teachings 
and  your  example. 

Welcome,  Empire  State !  proud  in  your  position;  commercial  metropolis  of  a 
continent,  and  peer  of  New  England,  in  your  system  of  public  instruction. 
Yours  are  the  worthy  names  of  Albert  and  John  W.  Picket,  and  Emma  Wil¬ 
lard,  and  S.  S.  Randall;  and  to  you,  jointly  with  New  England,  belongs  the 
honor  of  that  bright  name,  the  name  of  David  P.  Page,  whose  sun  went  down 
at  noon.  Yours  was  the  first  State  Teachers’  Association,  and  the  first  State 
Teachers’  Journal;  and  yours  is  the  Training  School  at  Oswego,  to  which  all 
eyes  are  now  turned.  To  you,  also,  we  bow  as  our  instructors  and  guides. 

Welcome,  New  Jersey.  Though  small  in  area  you  have  already  written  a 
large  page  in  the  educational  history  of  the  country. 

Welcome,  Maryland,  with  a  Baltimore  High  School  that  vies  with  the  Free 
Academy  of  New  York,  in  its  appointments  and  its  fruits,  and  a  McJilton, 
whose  name  is  a  synonym  of  educational  progress. 

Welcome,  Washington,  the  home  of  Richards,  the  first  President  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  one  of  its  present  pillars. 

W elcome,  Keystone  State,  with  your  excellent  school  system,  and  your  ex¬ 
cellent  school  laws,  on  which  the  name  of  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  is  everywhere 
inscribed.  Yours  is  the  first  complete  and  legalized  system  of  Town  and  City 
Institutes  of  Teachers  for  mutual  instruction  and  improvement,  and  all  the  other 
States  will  watch  with  interest  the  result  of  this  grand  experiment. 

Welcome,  Ohio.  Though  young  in  years,  it  is  a  full  generation  since  you 
published  a  series  of  octavo  volumes  embodying  the  transactions  of  the  Western 
College  of  Teachers,  a  monument  of  educational  progress  that  gives  Ohio  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  American  education.  All  honor,  also,  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Buckeye  State,  for  your  early  example  of  self-sacrifice  in  sustaining 
a  State  Agent  at  your  own  expense;  and  honor  to  the  name  of  Lorin  Andrews, 
who  has  been  suddenly  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  a  martyr  to  the 
glorious  cause  of  the  American  Union. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  Nobly  and  valiantly  have  you  struggled  to  sus¬ 
tain  both  the  Union,  and  free  schools,  and  the  success  with  which  you  have 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle  challenges  our  admiration. 

And  what  shall  I  say  to  the  States  nearer  home — to  our  own  little  family  of 
the  Northwest?  I  have  seen  the  assembled  teachers  of  Michigan,  of  Indiana, 
of  Wisconsin,  of  Iowa,  and  of  Illinois,  and  numerous  representatives  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  Kansas,  and  Nebraska ;  and,  brethren  and  sisters,  there  are  a  few 
things  which  I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  but  we  are  young  yet,  you  know,  and 
the  old  folks  are  around  now,  and  so  I  must  desist.  But  soma  other  time,  when 
we  feel  a  little  less  restraint,  we  will  have  a  free  talk  on  these  points  over  our 
own  tea-pot.  I  may,  at  least,  extend  to  you,  as  I  do,  from  a  full  heart,  an 
earnest  welcome. 

Welcome  all,  thrice  welcome,  to  our  city  and  our  homes. 

President  Philbrick  replied  as  follows : — 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  this  Association,  I  would  tender  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
Chicago,  our  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  cordial  welcome. 
We  appreciate  your  generous  and  liberal  hospitality ;  we  sympathize  with  you 
under  your  present  circumstances,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  you  are  sur¬ 
rounded.  For  the  last  few  days,  when  I  saw  squad  after  squad,  company  after 
company  of  teachers  arrive  here  from  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  began 
to  feel  some  apprehension  for  your  city,  but  I  remembered  that  your  city  was 
the  miracle  of  this  continent,  that  whatever  she  undertook  to  do  she  would  do 
it  well.  I  therefore  felt  that  all  would  be  safe  in  your  hands,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  citizens  of  Chicago. 

This  meeting  is  an  extraordinary  one.  The  spectacle  is,  in  every  respect,  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Such  a  spectacle  has  never  been  seen  before  on  this  continent. 
There  have,  previously,  been  large  gatherings  of  the  friends  of  education ;  but 
never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  ever  met  together  so  large  a  body 
•of  teachers,  or  of  those  representing  so  generally  the  whole  country,  or  embrac- 
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ing  a  larger  amount  of  talent  and  reputation,  or  who  have  done  more  to  give 
character,  and  to  mould  the  present  educational  interests  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  more  than  one  thousand  of  you  here  to-day ;  it  has  been  set  as  high 
as  fifteen  hundred. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  East  appreciate  the  particular  and  special 
welcome  which  you  give  to  us.  We  had  heard,  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  you  proposed  to  leave  us  out  in  the  cold ;  and  so  about  five  or  six  hundred 
of  us  from  the  Yankee  nation  took  the  cars  and  the  boats  to  come  out  and  see 
whether  you  really  meant  to  do  it  or  not.  [Laughter.]  And  from  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  from  the  warmth  of  your  hearts,  we  feel  that 
there  is  no  danger  that  we  shall  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  [Applause.]  We  have 
come  here  in  large  numbers,  and  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  A  few 
moments  ago  I  was  introduced  to  the  representative  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  from  Maine,  and  the  very  next  moment  I  turned  round,  and  I 
was  introduced  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  from  Kansas,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  are  here,  not  only  representing  elementary, 
primary,  and  grammar  schools,  from  your  cities  and  your  towns,  from  your  wide 
prairies,  and  from  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Vermont,  but  from  the  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Principals,  professors  of  colleges,  presidents  of  colleges, 
the  whole  of  the  educational  interests  of  America  are  represented  to-day,  on 
this  floor.  And,  sir,  if  we  came  here  to-day  for  any  merely  personal  object,  we 
should  not  feel  that  we  had  any  claim  to  your  attention  whatever.  We  have 
come  for  no  such  object ;  we  have  come  here  from  the  different  quarters  where 
we  dwell,  some  of  us  at  considerable  inconvenience  and  expense ;  we  have 
taken  the  vacation,  many  of  us,  which  was  needed  for  repose.  We  have  done 
so,  because  we  believe  that  education  is  the  foundation  and  very  basis  of  our  im¬ 
provement,  national  and  individual,  without  which  our  armies  may  be  victorious 
in  the  field,  may  crush  our  enemies  under  their  heels,  yet  without  the  spread  of 
education  among  the  people  our  triumphs  would  be  vain,  and  the  victories  would 
be  but  barren  victories,  yielding  no  fruit. 

I  will  not  detain  you  further  except  to  say  that  we  hope  to  receive  and  give 
information  during  our  present  session,  and  that  our  conduct  and  our  proceed¬ 
ings  may  be  such  that  you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  pains  and  sacrifices 
you  may  make  to  promote  the  success  of  our  meeting. 

The  Constitution  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  I.  Stone,  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  John  F.  Eberhart, 
of  Chicago,  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary,  to  enroll  the  names  of  delegates 
and  other  persons  attending  the  Convention. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  moved  the  appointment 
of  the  usual  Committee  on  resolutions  and  business.  Carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Mass. ;  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Wis. ;  and 
Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois. 

The  Secretary  asked  unanimous  consent  for  the  correction  of  a  clerical  error 
in  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Constitution,  by  inserting  the  word  “  Treasurer  ” 
in  the  list  of  officers.  Granted. 

A  song  of  welcome  was  then  given  by  a  quartette  of  gentlemen  of  Chicago, 
led  by  Mr.  George  F.  Root. 

Several  business  announcements  were  made. 

President  Piiilbrick  then  presented  his  annual  address. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  made  an  announcement  of  a  special 
excursion  to  the  Mississippi  River,  for  Saturday. 

Mr.  Wells  stated  the  arrangements  made  by  the  local  committee  for  the  free 
entertainment  of  ladies  attending  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the  New  York  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  presenting  the  credentials  of  the  following  delegates: 

A.  B.  Douglas,  Andes.  S.  G.  Taylor,  Brooklyn. 

W.  N.  Barringer,  Troy.  E.  Danforth,  Troy. 
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E.  D.  Weller.  Oswego.  D.  W.  Pish,  Rochester. 

E.  A.  Sheldon,  Oswego.  D.  Holbrook,  Rochester. 

Aaron  Chadwick,  Brooklyn.  C.  Holcombe,  Troy. 

Mr.  ,W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  presented  the  following  names  of  dele¬ 
gates  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  Association : 


W.  D.  Henkle,  Lebanon. 
Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  Butler,  Co. 
Wm.  Carter,  Delaware. 

A.  J.  Rtckoff,  Cincinnati. 
Lyman  Harding,  “ 

E.  T.  Tappan,  “ 

E.  E.  White,  Columbus. 
Charles  S.  Royce,  Norwalk. 
J.  H.  Rhodes. 

Miss  Jane  Babbett. 


M.  J.  Oatman,  Painesville. 

L.  M.  Oviatt,  Cleveland. 

O.  N.  Hartshorn,  Mt.  Union. 

P.  Merrick,  Delaware. 

M.  P.  Cowdery,  Sandusky. 

T.  E.  Suliot,  Salem. 

John  Hancock,  Cincinnati. 

M.  D.  Parker,  “ 

S.  A.  Butts,  “ 

Miss  W.  Sherwood. 


The  delegates  were,  on  motion,  cordially  invited  to  participate  in  the  delibe¬ 
rations  of  the  Association. 


On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  the  communications  from  the  New  York 
and  Ohio  Associations  were  referred  to  a  special  committee.  The  chair  ap¬ 
pointed  Rev.  J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore,  A.  S.  Kissell,  of  Iowa,  and  A.  J. 
Rickoff,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wells,  on  behalf  of  the  Young  Men’s  Association  of  Chicago,  extended 
an  invitation  to  visit  their  rooms.  Adjourned  to  meet  at  2  oclock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  2  o’clock,  President  Philbrick,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  called  for  the  reports  of  committees  appointed  at  last  session. 

Mr.  Richards,  from  the  Committee  on  a  universal  Alphabetic  Notation,  re¬ 
ported  progress  and  asked  further  time.  Granted. 

The  Secretary  made  an  oral  report  on  statistics,  stating  the  causes  which 
had  prevented  the  collection  of  material  and  the  preparation  of  a  full  report. 
He  moved  the  re-adoption  of  the  resolution  passed  at  last  meeting  relating  to 
that  subject.  Carried.  The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolved ,  That  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  Counselor  elect  from  each 
State  represented  in  this  Association,  be  appointed  on  General  Statistics ;  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  prepare,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
suitable  blanks  covering  the  field  of  General  Statistics,  for  the  use  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  to  digest  such  reports  when  returned,  and  present  at  the  next  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  a  synopsis  thereof,  together  with  such  similar  statistics  as  he  may 
be  able  to  collect,  from  other  States  not  represented. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Pennell,  on  School  Statistics,  which  had  been  re-commit¬ 
ted,  was  called  for,  but  no  response  being  given,  the  subject  was  on  motion  of 
Dr.  Cruikshank,  referred  to  the  foregoing  committee. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Adams,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  was  then  introduced,  and  addressed 
the  Association  upon  The  Bearings  of  Popular  Education  on  Civilization. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  Association  was  favored  with  a  song  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Root. 

Mr.  W.  Woodard,  of  Chicago,  was,  on  motion,  appointed  to  superintend  the 
issuing  of  return  tickets  to  members  of  the  Association. 

After  a  recess  of  five  minutes, 

Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  from  the  Committee  on  membership,  presented  a  list  of 
names,  and  the  persons  reported  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Grant,  LL.  D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Causes 
of  Failure  and  Success  among  those  who  assume  the  office  of  Teacher. 
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An  invitation  was  received  from  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  Chicago,  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  their  Thanksgiving  services  to-morrow. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  returned. 

Adjourned  till  8  o’clock,  P.  M. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  8  o’clock. 

On  motion,  Mr.  G-.  D.  Broomell,  was  appointed  to  assist  in  engrossing  the 
names  of  persons  in  attendance. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Cruikshank,  the  President’s  Address  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  three,  to  consider  the  same,  and  report  to  the  Association. 

Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  from  the  Committee  on  State  Associations,  presented  tho 
following  report: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  receive  the  correspondence  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Associations  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  respectfully  report;  That  the  feature 
of  correspondence  and  representation  between  the  National  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  State  Teachers’  Associations  thus  introduced,  is  highly  important 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  country,  not  only  in  the  recognition  of  the 
national  character  of  the  National  Teachers’  Association,  but  in  uniting  the  As¬ 
sociations  of  the  states  in  joint  labor,  in  connection  with  a  central  body,  to 
which  they  may  communicate,  and  from  which  they  may  receive  information,  in 
relation  to  such  improvements  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  introduced,  thereby 
circulating  intelligence  and  securing  progress  in  the  great  work  of  extending 
the  facilities  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

In  this  fraternization  of  the  labors  of  the  teacher,  the  educational  interests  of 
the  several  states  and  of  the  United  States,  may  be  materially  advanced,  and 
the  teacher  greatly  encouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same. 

The  Committee  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  Association,  the  following 
resolutions. 

.  Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  provide  a  suitable  book  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  the  correspondence  of  the  National  Teachers’  Association 
with  such  of  the  State  Teachers’  Associations  as  may  engage  in  the  same, — the 
names  of  the  delegates,  and  their  communications  to  the  National  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation,  to  be  preserved  by  such  record. 

Resolved ,  That  the  original  papers  of  the  several  State  Associations,  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  resolutions  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Littlefield,  of  Mass.,  L.  L.  Camp,  of 
Conn.,  and  T.  D.  Williams,  of  Wis.,  to  act  as  door-keepers  and  ushers,  during 
the  session. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan,  was 
introduced,  and  delivered  a  lecture,  on  The  Philosophy  and  Methods  in  Education. 

Second  Day,  August  6, — Morning  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  8£  o’clock,  and  the 
session  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  of  Indiana,  introduced  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  what 
the  times  and  the  condition  of  the  country  demand  of  educators,  in  the  way  of 
teaching  the  principles  of  our  government;  also  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
citizen  under  the  same. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Mason,  of  Boston,  then  read  a  paper  on  School  Gymnastics. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  act  as  a  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  teachers  and  schools. 
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The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  E.  F.  Strong,  of  Conn.,  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  of  Mich., 
and  S.  H.  Peabody,  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  moved,  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Carried. 

The  committee  was  named  as  follows : 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Mass.  Z.  Richards,  of  D.  C. 

A.  S.  Kissell,  of  Iowa.  E  P.  Weston,  of  Maine. 

J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Wisconsin.  R.  Edwards,  of  Illinois. 

J.  T.  Goodnow,  of  Kansas. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  committee  on  Prof.  Hoss’  resolution : 

G.  W.  Hoss,  Indiana.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Michigan. 

J.  A.  Stearns,  Mass.  E.  A.  Grant,  Kentucky. 

Daniel  Read,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Stone,  from  the  committee  on  membership,  reported  a  list  of  names. 
The  report  was  accepted  and  the  persons  recommended  therein  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Henkle,  all  lady  teachers  present  were  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  Association,  and  were  requested  to  report  their  names  to  tho 
Secretary. 

Prof.  Hailman,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  on 
motion  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions : 

Resolved ,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  are  requested  to  prepare  subjects  of 
general  educational  interest  for  discussion  by  the  Association,  or  to  so  arrange 
the  exercises  as  to  give  time  for  discussion  on  the  topics  presented  by  the  lec¬ 
turers  ;  and  that  in  the  discussions,  no  speaker  be  allowed  to  speak  longer  than 
five  minutes,  or  more  than  twice  on  the  same  subject  without  special  consent. 

Mr.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  then  read  a  paper — subject:  The 
Teacher  as  an  Artist 

At  11  o’clock,  A.  M.,  the  Association  suspended  business  to  engage  in  exer¬ 
cises  appropriate  to  the  day  of  Thanksgiving  as  recommended  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Thanksgiving  Exercises. 

The  services  were  opened  by  the  reading  of  select  portions  of  scripture  by 
Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  Baltimore.  The  audience  then  joined  in  the  Hymn,  “  Oh 
bless  the  Lord,  my  soul,”  to  the  tune  of  Boylston. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Harvard  College,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Almighty,  Ever-living  God,  who,  from  eternity  to  eternity  unchangeable  in  thy 
counsels,  hast  for  us  appointed  the  incessant  changes  of  our  brief  life  on  earth : 
we  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  also  given  us  immortal  hopes,  and  an  undying  faith 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  We  thank  thee  that,  emboldened  through  his 
precious  promises,  we  may  with  immovable  confidence  rest  upon  the  Eternal 
God  as  our  refuge,  and  feel  beneath  us  the  Everlasting  Arms. 

Leaning  thus,  0  Holy  Father,  upon  thee,  and  believing  that  thou  orderest  all 
things  well,  we  scarce  dare  thank  thee  for  one  gift  above  another,  knowing  that 
all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  them  that  love  thee ;  or  pray  thee  to 
defend  us  from  one  temptation  rather  than  another,  knowing  that  our  perverse 
hearts,  unrestrained  by  thy  grace,  may  turn  the  choicest  opportunities  for  virtue 
into  occasions  of  sin. 

But  we  can  not  refrain  from  thanking  thee  that  thou  hast  encouraged  us  to 
love  and  fear  thy  name,  and  from  thanking  thee  that  thou  hast  invited  us  to 
pour  out  our  petitions  and  our  thanksgivings  to  thee,  assuring  us  that  thou  art 
ready  to  receive  us  with  more  love  and  tenderness  and  fatherly  kindness  than 
we  feel  toward  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given  us. 
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Wo  come,  therefore,  0  God,  this  day  unto  thee,  bearing  upon  our  hearts  the 
burden  of  our  country’s  sorrow  and  our  nation’s  shame.  A  people  blessed  above 
all  other  people  with  the  gifts  of  thy  providence  and  with  the  free  knowledge 
of  thy  word,  we  are  yet  lifting  up  the  sword  against  each  other,  and  filling  our 
land  with  widows  and  orphans,  weeping  for  those  slain  in  the  bloody  horrors  of 
a  civil  war. 

We  know  that  it  is  for  our  sins  that  we  are  thus  chastened,  and  we  pray  for 
the  aid  of  th}r  spirit  in  searching  out  our  own  sins,  and  in  learning  wherein  we, 
each  one,  have  olfended.  Let  us  not,  0  Holy  Father,  be  content  with  looking 
to  our  neighbors’  sins,  and  with  confessing  our  neighbors’  transgressions,  whether 
those  sins  be,  as  we  think,  sins  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  or  sins  of  rash  and 
intermeddling  fanaticism.  But  may  we,  and  our  countrymen  who  join  with  us 
this  day  in  thanksgiving  for  thy  mercies,  looking  each  into  our  own  hearts  and 
lives,  see  how  we  have  sinned — by  our  cold  indifference  to  the  rights  of  the  en¬ 
slaved:  by  our  indolent  neglect  of  our  own  duties  as  freemen ;  by  our  failure  to 
study  the  laws  which  thou  hast  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  social  state ;  by 
our  cowardly  submission  to  injustice  ourselves,  and  our  cowardly  sufferance  of  in¬ 
justice  to  others,  or  by  our  heated  and  angry  resistance,  and  at  all  times  by  our 
failure  to  lean,  (with  due  submission  to  thy  will,)  upon  thine  almighty  arm  for 
help :  by  our  failure  to  recognize  our  relations  to  thee  and  to  man  as  thy  chil¬ 
dren;  by  our  forgetfulness  that  eternal  and  infinite  issues  hang  upon  all  our  ac¬ 
tions,  and  that  for  this  weight  of  responsibilitjr  we  are  ready  only  through  thy 
grace  in  Christ  our  Lord,  through  whom  we  can  do  all  things. 

0  Lord,  we  confess  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  our  people,  through  which  these 
heavy  woes  have  been  brought  upon  us.  We  confess  our  sins,  and  beseech  thee 
to  lead  us  and  our  nation  into  the  straight  way  which  we  have  forsaken,  through 
paths  of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  back  to  the  perfect  en¬ 
joyment  of  union  and  fraternal  peace.  Let  the  awful  baptism  of  fire  and  blood, 
through  which  we  have  passed  and  are  passing,  purify  us  from  our  sins  and 
bring  us  again  to  own  thy  will  as  our  highest  law,  and  the  eternal  principles  of 
Right  and  Justice  as  no  idle,  glittering  generalities,  but  as  the  immutable  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  and  health  for  the  souls  of  men  and  of  nations.  Let  not  the  glori¬ 
ous  hopes  which  thy  past  dealings  with  our  nation  had  awakened  be  confounded, 
but  may  we,  through  thy  chastisement  and  our  repentance,  become  a  nation  of 
righteousness,  opening  an  asylum  for  all  the  oppressed,  and  fulfilling  perfectly  the 
plans  of  social  order  which  thou  hadst  determined  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  We  thank  thee  that  through  the  victories  which  thou  hast  vouchsafed 
to  our  army  and  navy,  and  through  the  changes  manifested  in  the  temper  of  our 
people,  thou  hast  again  encouraged  these  hopes.  Perfect,  0  Father,  thy  work. 
Calm  the  raging  passions  of  those  who  rebel  against  order,  and  law,  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  bring  them  to  a  better  mind.  Unite  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  people, 
and  illumine  their  minds  with  clear  perceptions  of  their  duty  toward  their  coun¬ 
try  and  toward  their  fellow  men,  and  toward  thee.  Most  heartily  do  we  be¬ 
seech  thee  with  thy  favor  to  behold  and  bless  thy  servant  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  those  associated  with  him  in  civil  and  military  authority, 
to  endow  them  plenteous^  with  heavenly  grace,  to  give  them  wisdom  in  coun¬ 
sel  adequate  to  so  great  a  national  emergenc}r,  and  courage  and  strength  and 
success  in  action,  that  may  at  length  restore  to  all  our  people  their  holy  rights 
and  privileges,  and  establish  civil  and  religious  liberty,  a  just  government,  a  pure 
and  holy  faith,  and  public  and  private  virtue  among  us.  God  of  all  grace  and 
consolation,  visit  also,  we  beseech  thee,  with  thy  tender  care  and  consolation  all 
those  who  are  wounded,  or  sick,  or  suffering,  or  bereaved,  by  this  the  chastise¬ 
ment  of  our  nation.  Let  them  through  thy  grace  be  led  to  repent  each  one  of 
their  own  private  sins,  and  to  find  reconciliation  and  peace  with  thee  through 
Christ  our  Lord.  But  in  regard  to  these  sorrows  and  sufferings  brought  upon 
them  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  let  them  have  the  inward  assurance  that  they 
are  suffering  in  a  holy  cause,  not  for  their  own  but  for  others’  sins,  even  for  ours, 
and  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people,  and  that,  therefore,  their  wounds  and  their 
pains  and  their  griefs  are  hallowed  bonds  of  union  between  them  and  him  who 
died  on  Calvary — not  for  himself,  but  for  us  sinners;  let  them  have  the  inward 
assurance  of  a  faith  clearer  than  sight,  that  these  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a 
moment,  shall  work  out  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory. 
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And  these  thanksgivings  and  supplications  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  of  those 
whom  thou  hast  made  dear  to  us,  in  behalf  of  our  country  and  our  people,  in 
behalf  of  our  rulers  and  our  loyal  men,  and  in  behalf  of  those  who  assail  our 
government  and  laws,  we  offer  in  the  worthy  name  of  Christ  our  Lord,  beseech¬ 
ing  thee  to  accept  and  answer  us  not  according  to  our  words  or  to  our  worth, 
but  according  lo  that  infinite  wisdom  and  unsearchable  love  which  thou  hast 
manifested  unto  all  men  in  him.  Amen. 

Rev.  Dr.  Eddy,  of  Chicago,  was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  on  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  occasion  of  National  Thanksgiving. 

After  additional  remarks  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  and  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  the 
audience  joined  in  singing  the  hymn,  “Soon  shall  the  last  glad  song  arise,”  to 
the  tune  of  Old  Hundred. 

Dr.  McJilton  pronounced  the  benediction. 

[The  afternoon  was  occupied  by  the  session  of  the  American  Normal  School 
Association.] 

Evening  Session. 

The  President  called  tne  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  the 
importance  of  enrolling  their  names,  and  of  paying  the  annual  dues. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Pradt,  of  Wisconsin,  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts,  and  A.  J. 
Rickoff,  of  Ohio,  were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  President’s  Address. 

Prof.  Root  favored  the  Association  with  a  song — The  Land  beyond  the  River. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill  delivered  a  lecture  on  The  Powers  to  be  Educated. 

Prof.  Greene,  moved  that  a  committee  of  five,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
prepare  suitable  resolutions  to  be  offered  at  the  close  of  this  meeting.  Carried. 

Third  Day,  August  7, — Morning  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  o’clock.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Boreing,  of  Chicago. 

The  Minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  on  resolutions :  S.  S.  Greene, 
J.  W.  Bulkley,  W.  E.  Sheldon,  J.  L.  Pickard,  and  Richard  Edwards. 

Mr.  J.  Tuckerman,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Association  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  what  is  termed 
theoretical  or  general,  and  practical  or  specific  instruction.  Adopted. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  then  read  a  paper  upon  Object  Teaching. 

Mr.  William  E.  Crosby,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  upon  The  Organization 
of  Primary  Schools. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  from  the  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  reported. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  time  of  election  was  fixed  at  the  opening 
of  the  afternoon  session. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  on  Mr.  Tuckerman’s  resolution, 
viz. :  J.  Tuckerman,  of  Ohio,  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  of  Michigan,  and  C.  H.  xVllen,  of 
Wisconsin. 

Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  from  the  Committee  on  Membership,  presented  a  list  of 
names.  The  persons  recommended,  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  delivered  an  address  on 
Competitive  Examination  for  Admission  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  Dr.  Barnard,  was  requested  to  reduce  the 
substance  of  his  discourse  to  the  form  of  resolutions,  that  they  may  be  brought 
up  for  discussion,  or  appear  upon  the  records. 
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Mr.  Stone,  of  Wisconsin,  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  subject  of  Certificates  of  Membership. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Stone,  Cruik- 
SHANK,  and  T.  D.  Adams,  such  committee. 

Mr.  Charles  Ansorge,  of  Mass.,  offered  the  following  resolutions. 

Whereas,  The  power  of  music  over  the  human  soul  has  been  proved  beyond 
question,  both  by  reason  and  experience ;  and,  whereas,  singing  is  the  simplest 
as  well  as  the  most  popular  and  effective  kind  of  music ;  therefore, 

Resolved ,  1.  That  singing  should  be  taught,  to  some  extent,  in  every  public 
school. 

Resolved ,  2.  That  public  teachers,  to  whom  in  most  cases,  this  branch  of  in¬ 
struction  will  be  intrusted,  should  cultivate  their  musical  faculties  as  much  as 
circumstances  will  admit. 

Resolved ,  3.  That  the  publication  of  a  suitable  collection  for  teachers,  con¬ 
taining  songs  of  a  professional,  social,  patriotic,  and  religious  character,  would 
supply  an  acknowledged  want,  and  be  likely  to  meet  favor. 

The  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Ansorge,  Edwards,  McJilton, 
and  Prof.  Root  ;  and  adopted. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago,  inviting  the 
Association  to  visit  their  rooms.  Accepted  with  thanks. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Barton  A.  Ulrich,  offering  an  essay  for 
publication  and  distribution,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Mr.  Richards,  from  the  Committee  on  a  Universal  Alphabetic  Notation,  re¬ 
ported  informally. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  re-committed,  and  J.  H.  Partridge,  of  New  York, 
was  added  to  the  committee,  in  place  of  C.  S.  Pennell. 

Adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

On  re-assembling,  the  Association  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers. 

The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Allen,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Nestlerode,  of  Ohio, 
to  act  as  tellers. 

The  tellers  reported  as  the  result  of  the  canvass,  that  the  ticket  nominated 
for  the  various  officers,  with  W.  II.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  for  President,  was  duly 
elected. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  from  the  Committee  on  Business  and  Resolutions,  reported  Mr. 
Hailman’s  resolution  to  the  Association,  and  moved  its  reference  to  the  incom¬ 
ing  Board  of  Directors.  Carried. 

Mr.  Sheldon  further  reported  in  regard  to  the  essay  of  Mr.  Ulrich,  that  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  this  Association  to  publish  papers  not  regularly  brought 
before  it.  He  moved  its  reference  to  the  President  for  transmission  to  the 
author.  The  paper  was  so  referred. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hoss,  from  the  Special  Committee  on  Teaching  the  Principles  of 
Government,  reported  as  follows : 

Whereas,  in  a  Democratic  Government,  wherein  the  people  are,  of  necessity, 
the  sovereigns,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  such  gov¬ 
ernment  that  these  sovereigns,  the  people,  understand  the  principles  of  said 
government,  and 

Whereas,  The  exigences  of  the  times,  demand  the  highest  intelligence  and 
the  purest  patriotism,  therefore, 

Resolved,  1.  That  it  is  imperative,  that  the  History,  Polity  and  Constitution  of 
our  Government  be  taught  in  all  our  schools,  wherein  the  maturity  of  the  pupils 
is  equal  to  the  subjects. 
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Resolved ,  2.  That  this  Association  earnestly  commends  this  subject  to  the  at* 
tention  of  teachers,  trustees,  and  committee-men,  throughout  the  nation. 

Resolved ,  3.  That  this  teaching  should  never  be  prostituted  to  the  inculcation 
of  merely  partizan  sentiments  and  principles. 

The  resolutions  by  Mr.  Hoss,  were  supported  by  Prof.  Grant,  of  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Richards,  of  Washington,  and  Hon.  John 
Wentworth. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  The  audience  united 
in  singing  “  America .” 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved ,  That  while  we  deprecate  the  discussion  of  merely  party  or  sectional 
topics,  by  Teachers’  Associations,  we  yet  deem  no  person  worthy  to  hold  the 
honorable  position  of  teacher  or  officer  in  any  educational  institution  who  is  not 
fearlessly  outspoken  and  true,  at  all  times,  both  by  voice  and  vote,  to  the  great 
questions  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  the  unconditional  support  of  the  National 
Government,  in  this  erisis  of  our  country's  fate. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan, 
then  delivered  an  address  upon  The  Union  of  Labor  and  Thought. 

Mr.  Bulkley,  of  New  York,  offered  resolutions,  that  had  been  adopted  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association,  which,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Weston,  of  Maine,  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted. 

Resolved ,  That  the  loyalty  of  this  Convention  needs  no  re-assertion — that  we 
are  with  our  country  and  for  our  country,  now,  and  forever,  one,  and  inseparable. 

Dr.  Cruikshank,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  requested  to  publish,  in  pamphlet 
form,  the  proceedings  of  the  present  session  of  the  Association,  including  the 
lectures,  reports,  and  names  of  members  and  persons  in  attendance,  together 
with  the  names  of  all  former  members  of  the  Association. 

Resolved ,  That  to  meet  the  expense  of  publication,  contributions  of  money  bo 
solicited  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer — the  published  copies  to  be  distributed  to 
the  persons  so  contributing  in  proportion  to  their  donations. 

Mr.  Wells  read  the  following  letter  from  George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D. 

To  W.  H.  Wells,  Superintendent. 

My  Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  forego  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  at  Chicago.  But 
absolute  engagements  make  it  imperative  on  me  to  remain  at  home. 

I  longed  to  greet  the  earnest  spirits  who,  I  know,  will  come  to  your  meeting. 
Many  of  them  are,  like  yourself,  old  and  tried  friends,  men  devoted,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  great  and  holy  cause  of  education.  I  wanted  to  take  them  by  the 
hand  again,  to  listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom,  and  catch  from  them  anew  their 
spirit  of  devotion  and  self  consecration  to  the  sacred  cause  of  human  elevation, 
and  to  rejoice  with  them  at  the  wonderful,  and  most  encouraging  progress  the 
good  work  is  making  in  every  part  of  the  Free  States.  I  thank  God  that  I  havo 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  great  numbers  of  good,  strong,  thoughtful,  resolute 
men,  of  the  highest  education  and  the  noblest  purposes,  are  willing  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  strengthen  and  encourage  each  other,  and  devise  better 
measures,  in  a  still  higher  spirit,  for  their  future  labors.  Would  that  I  were  with 
you.  But  I  can  not  come ;  my  duty  forbids,  and  I  have  learned  that  the  only 
way  for  me  is  to  do  the  work  which  God  has  placed  before  me,  no  matter  what 
it  is,  as  well  as  I  can.  I  heartily  congratulate  the  friends  of  education  at  the 
change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  instruction  of  the  youngest  children  ;  that 
the  importance  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  of  training,  at  an  early  age,  the 
observant  and  the  reasoning  faculties,  by  the  study  of  natural  objects — the  ob- 
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jects  which  are  manifestly  created  for  this  very  purpose.  I  would  earnestly  and 
respectfully  ask,  whether  this  path,  thus  pointed  out  and  begun,  ought  not  to 
be  pursued.  Whether  the  faculties,  thus  awakened,  are  not  to  be  regularly  and 
methodically  exercised  and  matured,  by  similar  studies  and  investigations; 
whether  those  studies  are  not,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  be  introduced  into  all 
the  Common  Schools ;  whereby  such  questions  as  these  may  be  answered :  What 
is  the  air  we  breathe?  What  is  its  composition,  what  are  its  uses  to  man,  to 
other  animals,  to  vegetation,  to  the  earth  ?  What  is  water  ?  What  its  composi¬ 
tion  ;  what  its  uses  in  the  world  ?  What  is  the  soil  ?  What  its  elements ;  its 
best  management  for  the  good  of  the  husbandmen  ?  What  are  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  body  of  man  and  the  other  animals  he  has  to  do  with  ? 

Every  man  is,  of  necessity,  more  or  less  a  mechanic.  Ought  not  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  their  important  applications  and  principles  to 
be  made  known,  as  early  as  possible,  to  every  child? 

Again,  I  would  ask,  respectfully,  but  still  more  earnestly,  whether  the  moral 
and  spiritual  instruction  given  in  our  Common  Schools  is.  everywhere,  such  as 
becomes  a  Christian  people  ? — It  is  admitted  that  the  faculties  ought  to  be 
developed  and  disciplined,  and  that  work  is  beginning  to  be  done  by  exercises 
expressly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Ought  not,  above  all  others,  the  conscience,  that  faculty  by  which  we  are  led 
to  judge  of  right  and  wrong, — the  light  which  God  has  given  to  lighten  every 
one, — to  be'  early  exercised  and  thus  educated  ?  Ought  not  this  to  be  done,  ex¬ 
pressly,  in  every  school?  Are  there  not,  in  every  school,  some  children  whose 
conscience  is  never  educated  at  home,  and  who,  if  it  be  not  educated  in  school, 
will  never,  during  childhood,  have  it  educated  at  all  ?  Ought  not  every  child  to 
be  taught  the  sacredness  of  duty  ?  Ought  not  every  one  to  be  taught  reverence 
for  truth,  his  own  immortality  and  responsibility,  and  the  fear  and  the  love  of 
God?  And,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  homes  in  which 
these  truths  and  duties  are  not  taught,  ought  they  not  to  be  taught,  carefully,  in 
every  school  in  a  Christian  land  ? 

I  respect  the  great  wisdom  of  that  provision  of  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  wish  it  were  in  the  laws  of  every  State,  that  no  book  shall  be  introduced 
into  any  public  school,  “calculated  to  favor  the  truth  of  any  particular  sect  of 
Christians.”  The  letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  law  should  everywhere  be  obeyed. 
Sectarianism  must  not  be  introduced ;  otherwise  a  school  is  not  a  free  school. 
But  I  know,  from  a  life’s  experience,  that  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  the 
principles  of  morality  admitted  and  held  by  all  Christians,  are  sufficient,  and  may 
be  taught  without  giving  offense  to  any  one.  Ought  they  not  always  to  be 
taught?  Is  there  any  better  way  of  using  the  Bible  in  school,  so  as  at  once  to 
increase  a  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  and  to  give  the  highest  authority  to  the 
moral  and  religious  instructions  of  the  teacher,  than  for  him  to  read  it  daily, 
with  careful  selection,  as  a  part  of  the  devotional  exercise,  and  to  point  out  the 
lessons  contained  in  the  passage  read  ? 

In  this  way  he  can  teach  and  enforce  every  one  of  the  most  important  duties, 
not  on  his  own  poor  authority,  but  on  the  divine  authority  of  the  Saviour,  or  of 
one  of  his  apostles. 

I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  to  urge  the  consideration  of  these  suggestions.  If 
you  consider  them  of  any  value,  if  there  be  time,  and  if  they  have  not  been  al¬ 
ready  presented  in  a  better  form,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  bring  them 
forward.  You  will  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  may  think  best. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  very  sincerely  your  friend, 

George  B.  Emerson. 

Boston,  August  3d,  1863. 

Letters  were  also  received  from  the  following  gentlemen: — Mr.  J.  Tenney, 
of  New  Hampshire;  Mr.  G.  P.  Thayer,  Mr.  Wm.  Russell,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Hagar,  Prof.  A.  Crosby,  and  Mr.  A.  Parish,  of  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  Charles 
Northend,  of  Connecticut;  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  S.  P. 
Bates,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pennsylvania;  H.  B.  Wilbur, 
M.  D.,  Syracuse,  New  York;  Mr.  E.  E.  White,  Ohio;  Mr.  Ira  Divoll,  and 
Mr.  C.  S.  Pennell,  of  Missouri ;  and  Hon.  N.  Bateman,  of  Illinois. 

Adjourned. 
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Evening  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  8  o’clock. 

Mr.  Pradt,  of  Wisconsin,  from  the  Committee  on  the  President’s  Address,  re¬ 
ported  as  follows : 

Resolved ,  That  this  Association  heartily  indorse  the  suggestions  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent, — 

1.  That  the  situation  of  the  teacher  must  be  made  desirable,  by  adequate 
compensation,  by  good  treatment,  by  suitable  accommodations,  and  by  limiting 
his  labors  to  the  requirements  of  health  and  self-improvement. 

2.  That  the  mode  of  selecting  and  appointing  teachers  should  be  such  as  to 
encourage  the  competition  of  the  best  qualified  candidates,  and  to  give  merit 
preference  over  every  other  consideration. 

3.  That  proper  means  should  be  used  to  secure  continued  self-improvement  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  including,  especially,  commendation  and  promotion  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  degradation  or  removal  for  delinquency. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that  the  topics  suggested  by  the  President 
be  assigned  to  gentlemen  named  by  them,  to  consider  and  report  to  the  next 
meeting.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  recommendations  were  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts,  the  addresses  of  the  evening 
were  confined  to  five  minutes  each. 

The  States  were  called,  and  the  following  gentlemen  responded  in  brief  ad¬ 
dresses  touching  the  condition  of  education  in  their  several  localities. 

District  of  Columbia — Z.  Richards,  of  Washington;  Missouri — Mr.  Childs, 
of  St.  Louis;  New  Hampshire — A.  J.  Burbank,  of  Keene;  Iowa — A.  S.  Kis- 
SELL,  of  Davenport;  Maine — Hon.  PI.  P.  Weston,  State  Superintendent; 
Kansas — J.  P.  Goodnow,  of  Topeka ;  Rhode  Island — Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of 
Providence;  New  York — J.  W.  Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn;  Illinois — Hon.  J.  P. 
Brooks,  State  Superintendent;  Kentucky — Prof.  Hailman,  of  Louisville; 
Michigan — J.  M.  B.  Sill,  of  Detroit;  Ohio — A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cincinnati. 

Prof.  Root  led  in  a  song — The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom. 

The  call  of  the  States  was  continued,  as  follows : 

Minnesota — Dr.  Ford;  Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  was  called  for,  and 
made  a  brief  and  pertinent  speech;  Indiana — E.  I.  Rice;  Wisconsin — Hon.  J.  L. 
Pickard,  State  Superintendent ;  Major  W.  S.  Pope,  of  the  Army  of  the  Miss., 
reported  on  educational  matters  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi;  Ver¬ 
mont — Mr.  Camp,  of  Burlington;  a  communication  was  also  read  from  a  Ver¬ 
mont  lady;  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent,  answered  for  Connecticut; 
Massachusetts — J.  A.  Stearns,  Principal  of  Lawrence  Grammar  School,  Boston. 

The  President,  Mr.  Philbrick,  after  a  brief  address,  introduced  Mr.  Wells, 
the  President  elect,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

I  will  not  at  this  late  hour  detain  the  Association  with  any  extended  remarks. 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  and  of  the  responsibility 
which  I  assume  in  attempting  to  occupy  the  chair  which  has  been  so  worthily 
filled  by  a  Richards,  a  Rickoff,  a  Bulkley,  and  a  Philbrick. 

The  attendance  upon  our  meeting  this  3rear  has  greatly  exceeded  our  expecta¬ 
tion.  If  we  are  to  secure  as  large  an  attendance  the  next  year,  it  will  be  by 
earnest  labor  on  the  part  of  the  active  members  of  the  Association.  Will  you 
pardon  me,  then,  if  I  solicit  thus  early  the  special  efforts  of  the  delegates  from 
the  different  States,  in  your  respective  spheres  of  influence,  both  b}r  correspond¬ 
ence  and  through  the  public  press?  If  the  delegates  now  present  will  consider 
themselves  a  special  committee  of  invitation,  and  will  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
during  the  two  or  three  months  immediately  preceding  the  next  meeting,  to 
secure  a  full  attendance,  we  shall  see  an  assemblage  of  teachers  sufficient  to  fill 
the  largest  hall  in  the  land. 
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The  hour  of  parting  has  arrived.  Let  us  return  to  our  homes  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  lesson  that  the  teacher  has  no  higher  duty  than  to  train  up 
patriots,  those  who  love  their  country,  who  are  loyal  to  its  constitution  and 
government,  and  who  are  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  need  be,  for  its  de¬ 
fense  against  the  assaults  of  rebellion  and  secession,  which  are  only  other  names 
for  treason. 

Prof.  Greene  from  the  committee  on  resolutions  presented  the  following, 
which  were  adopted. 

Whereas ,  The  members  of  the  National  Teachers’  Association,  before  taking 
leave  of  each  other,  and  of  the  city  to  whose  hospitality  they  are  indebted,  for 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  this,  their  Fifth  Annual  Session,  desire  to  make  public 
and  grateful  mention  of  the  several  parties  to  whose  considerate  kindness  and 
unremitting  efforts  they  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  the  success  of  this,  the  crown¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  Association,  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered 

1.  To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  especially  to  W. 
H.  Wells,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  generous  welcome  ex¬ 
tended  to  us  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  continued  throughout  its  entire 
course. 

2.  To  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  for  that  noble  generosity  which  has  freely  wel¬ 
comed  to  their  firesides  and  homes  the  ladies  in  attendance. 

3.  To  the  committee  of  reception,  Messrs.  Briggs,  White,  and  Haywood,  for 
their  incessant  and  untiring  efforts  to  provide  such  abundant  means  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment,  convenience,  and  happiness  of  the  members. 

4.  To  the  Young  Men’s  Association,  and  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  kindly 
opening  to  us  their  rooms  during  our  stay  in  the  city. 

5.  To  the  proprietors  of  the  Briggs  House,  the  Adams  House,  the  Tremont 
House,  the  Matteson  House,  and  Massasoit  House,  for  a  generous  reduction  of 
fare  to  the  members. 

6.  To  the  several  lecturers  for  the  very  able  and  invaluable  discussions  which 
have  given  so  elevated  a  character  to  this  meeting  of  the  Association. 

7.  To  Mr.  W.  Woodard,  committee  on  return  tickets,  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Eberhart, 
and  Mr.  G.  D.  Broomell,  committee  on  the  registry  of  names,  and  to  I.  Stone, 
treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  Finance  committee,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  very  onerous  duties. 

8.  To  the  Daily  Journals  for  their  faithful  and  full  reports  of  our  proceedings. 

9.  To  Prof.  Root,  and  his  associates,  for  the  pleasure  and  relief  which  their 
songs  have  given  us. 

10.  To  the  officers  of  the  various  railway  and  steamboat  lines,  for  their  gener¬ 
ous  reduction  of  fares,  which  has  enabled  many  teachers,  who  otherwise  would 
have  remained  at  home,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  these  meetings. 

11.  To  the  retiring  President  and  Secretary,  for  the  faithful  and  impartial 
management  of  the  business  of  the  year  now  brought  to  a  close. 

12.  Finally,  that  such  considerate  kindness,  so  variously  and  liberally  bestowed, 
be-tokens  an  increasing  appreciation  of  our  noble  vocation,  and  calls  upon  us  to 
pledge  anew  to  each  other,  and  to  the  several  communities  where  we  labor,  a 
corresponding  increase  of  zeal  and  effort  to  elevate  the  standard  of  attainment 
in  our  profession. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

PREAMBLE. 

To  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teach 
ing,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States,  we, 
whose  names  are  subjoined,  agree  to  adopt  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Name. 

1.  This  Association  shall  be  styled  the  “  National  Teachers’  Association.” 

Members. 

2.  Any  gentleman  who  is  regularly  occupied  in  teaching  in  a  public  or 
private  elementary  school,  common  school,  high  school,  academy,  or  scientific 
school,  college,  or  university,  or  who  is  regularly  employed  as  a  private  tutor, 
as  the  editor  of  an  educational  journal,  or  as  a  superintendent  of  schools,  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership. 

Applications  for  admission  to  membership  shall  be  made,  or  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  or  such  committee  of  their  own  number  as  they  shall  ap¬ 
point  ;  and  all  who  may  be  recommended  by  them,  and  accepted  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  present,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  upon  paying  two  dollars,  and  signing  this  constitution. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  gentlemen  may  be 
elected  as  honorary  members  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  and 
as  such  shall  have  all  the  rights  of  regular  members  except  those  of  voting  and 
holding  office. 

Ladies  engaged  in  teaching,  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  become  honorary  members,  and  shall  thereby  possess  the  right  of 
presenting,  in  the  form  of  written  essays,  (to  be  read  by  the  Secretary  or  any 
other  member  whom  they  may  select,)  their  views  upon  the  subject  assigned  for 
discussion. 

Whenever  a  member  of  this  Association  shall  abandon  the  profession  of  teach¬ 
ing,  or  the  business  of  editing  an  educational  journal,  or  of  superintending 
schools,  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member. 

If  one  member  shall  be  charged  by  another  with  immoral  or  dishonorable 
conduct,  the  charge  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  as  they  shall  appoint,  and  if  the  charge  shall  be  sustained  by  them,  and 
afterward  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association,  the  person  so  charged  shall  forfeit  his  membership. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar.  If  any  one  shall  omit  paying  his 
fee  for  four  years,  his  connection  with  the  Association  shall  cease. 

A  person  eligible  to  membership,  may  become  a  life  member  by  paying,  at 
once,  ten  dollars. 

Officers. 

3.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  twelve  Vice-Presi- 
dents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  one  Counselor  for  each  State,  District,  or 
Territory,  represented  in  the  Association.  These  officers,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  being  necessary  for  a  choice,  shall 
constitute  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  com¬ 
mittees  from  their  own  number  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties,  and  enjoy  such  privi¬ 
leges  as  by  custom  devolve  upon  and  are  enjoyed  by  a  presiding  officer.  In  his 
absence,  the  first  Vice-President  in  order  who  is  present,  shall  preside ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents,  a  pro  tempore  chairman  shall  be  appointed 
on  nomination,  the  Secretary  putting  the  question. 

'J  he  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  just  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  shall  notify  each  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  or  Board ;  shall  conduct  such  correspondence  as  the  Directors  may 
assign ;  and  shall  have  his  records  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  his  absence  a  Secretary  pro  iempoi'e  may  be 
appointed. 
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The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold  in  safe  keeping  all  moneys  paid  to  the 
Association ;  shall  expend  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  votes  of  the  Direct¬ 
ors  or  of  the  Association ;  and  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  receipts  and 
expenditures,  with  vouchers  for  the  latter,  which  account  he  shall  render  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  prior  to  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Association ;  he  shall 
also  present  an  abstract  thereof  to  the  Association.  The  Treasurer  shall  give 
bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

The  Counselors  shall  have  equal  power  with  the  other  Directors  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  duties  belonging  to  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own 
body ;  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Association  ;  shall  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  its  meetings ;  and  shall  do  all  in  their  power  to 
render  it  a  useful  and  honorable  institution. 

Meetings. 

4.  A  meeting  shall  be  held  in  August,  1858,  after  which  the  regular  meetings 
shall  be  held  biennially.*  The  place  and  the  precise  time  of  meeting  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  (*  Altered  in  1859,  to  annually.) 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  their  regular  meetings  at  the  place,  and  two 
hours  before  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  Association,  and  immediately 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  same.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other 
times  and  places  as  the  Board  or  the  President  shall  determine. 

By-Laws. 

5.  By-Laws,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution,  may  be  adopted  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Association. 

Amendments. 

6.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meeting,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present ;  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present,  providing  that  the  alteration  or  amendment  have  been  substantially 
proposed  at  a  previous  regular  meeting. 
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W.  B.  Smith,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
S.  II.  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Isaac  Stone,  Jr.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
A.  S.  Kissell,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

J.  D.  Ford,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

J.  T.  Goodnow,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
C.  F.  Childs,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
E.  A.  Grant,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


WILLIAM  H.  WELLS. 


William  Harvey  Wells,  the  fifth  President  of  the  National  Teachers’ 
Association,  was  born  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1812.  After 
profiting,  as  only  a  few  farmers’  boys  do,  by  his  attendance  in  the  common 
school  of  his  district,  for  a  few  months  each  winter,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  the  instructions  of  Theodore  L.  Wright,  in  the  Academy  in  Yernon,  for 
two  terms,  and  on  the  suggestions  of  this  discerning  teacher,  he  commenced  and 
nearly  completed  the  preparatory  course  for  entering  college — paying  his  way, 
as  so  many  eminent  scholars  have  done  before  him,  by  teaching  district  schools 
in  the  winter  at  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  boarding  round.”  But  his  eye-sight 
failed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  favorite  project.  He,  however, 
continued  to  teach — part  of  the  time  assisting  Mr.  Wright,  who,  appreciating  his 
aptness  to  teach,  and  anticipating  a  successful  career  for  him,  if  that  aptness 
was  cultivated,  advised  him  to  join  the  Teachers’  Seminary  at  Andover,  then 
under  the  principalship  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall.  Here  again  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  an  appreciating  friend  in  this  eminent  educator,  who  invited  him 
to  assist  him  in  the  Seminary,  and  take  charge  of  its  model  department,  or 
practicing  classes.  Under  this  truly  normal  training — himself  a  hard  student 
all  the  time  in  the  studies,  which  he  was  there,  as  well  as  afterward  to  teach,  and 
also  a  teacher  of  others  who  were  learning  to  be  teachers,  with  examples  of  the 
best  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Andover,  and  the  conversations  of  accomplished 
educators — Mr.  Wells  grew  up  a  well  equipped  scholar  and  teacher — such  as  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  in  every  position  he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill.* 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  Mr.  Wells  was  elected  Principal  of  the  “Putnam 
Free  School,”  in  Newburyport,  spending  the  year  before  entering  on  his  duties 
in  assisting  Mr.  Barnard,  then  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  conducting  Teachers’  Institutes  in  that  State,  as  well  as  in  rendering 
the  same  kind  of  normal  service  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  After 
six  years  of  successful  experience  as  Principal  of  the  Putnam  Free  School — or¬ 
ganizing  and  establishing  that  great  English  school  on  a  firm  basis,  and  two  years 
as  successful,  of  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School — taking  an  active  part  in 
the  meetings  of  County  Teachers’  Associations,  as  well  as  in  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Instruction,  and  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers’  Association — Mr. 
Wells,  in  June,  1856,  became  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Chicago,  Ill. 
In  this  new  field  of  labor,  his  large  and  varied  experience  as  a  teacher,  his 
wide  and  careful  observation  in  every  grade  of  school,  his  constant  and  thorough 
study  of  educational  literature,  and  his  indefatigable  industry,  have  secured  for 
him  the  highest  reputation  as  an  administrative  officer  and  an  enlightened 
educator.  His  “  English  Grammar  ”  enjoys  a  wide  circulation  as  a  text-book, 
and  his  “  Graded  School”  has  taken  its  place  in  the  educational  literature  of  the 
country. 


*  For  an  extended  memoir— see  “ Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Ed  cation ,”  Vol.  VIII. 
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BY  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Boston,  Mass. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  position  in  which  I  find  myself 
placed  by  the  choice  of  the  association — a  position  unsought,  un¬ 
desired,  and  undeserved — bestowed  no  doubt,  as  a  compliment  to 
the  section  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  the  state  in  which  I 
live  and  labor,  and  to  be  relinquished  gladly  at  the  close  of  this  ses¬ 
sion, — imposes  upon  me  the  duty  of  inaugurating  these  proceedings 
by  an  introductory  address. 

And  perhaps  I  may  be  expected  to  attempt,  by  an  elaborate  per¬ 
formance,  either  in  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  some  single  topic, 
or  in  the  presentation  of  a  comprehensive  summary  of  our  proper 
aims  and  purpose,  to  strike  the  key-note  of  the  occasion,  and  thus 
in  a  manner  to  give  direction  and  tone  to  the  discussions  which 
may  follow.  But  this  is  not  what  I  propose.  Indeed,  since  this 
meeting  was  determined  upon,  at  a  late  day,  it  has  not  been  in  my 
power  to  make  adequate  preparation  for  such  a  task.  But  what, 
under  other  circumstances,  and  in  quieter  and  happier  times  might 
have  been  expected,  and  might  have  been  attempted,  is  scarcely 
required  now.  It  is  not  from  my  lips,  it  could  not  be  from  any  hu¬ 
man  lips,  that  that  strain  of  eloquence,  of  learning,  or  of  wisdom, 
is  to  flow,  most  competent  to  shape  and  inspire  the  debates  and 
deliberations  of  this  body  of  American  educators,  at  this  time  and 
in  this  place. 

The  great  and  unparalleled  conjuncture  of  our  public  affairs,  the 
unprecedented  perils  in  which  our  national  existence  has  been,  and 
is  now  involved,  the  sharp  and  tragic  realities  of  our  mighty  strug¬ 
gle,  demanding  the  work  of  all  hands,  the  thoughts  of  all  heads, 
and  the  devotion  of  all  hearts,  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  nation,  the  necessity  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
peace,  whan  peace  shall  come ;  these  things  are  what  must  and  will 
fire  our  hearts,  and  bias  our  thoughts,  and  direct  our  aims,  and 

*  Introductory  Address  before  the  National  Teachers’  Association  in  Chicago,  August  4thy 
1863 ;  by  the  President,  John  D.  Philbrick. 
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influence  our  speech  and  action.  Till  peace  and  union,  and  the  set' 
tied  state  of  order  are  restored,  loyal  hearts  can  not  hut  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times,  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  key-note  uttered  by  the 
mouths  of  the  cannon  which  spoke  on  the  memorable  12th  of  April, 
1861,  from  the  casemates  of  Sumter,  in  defence  of  free  government, 
of  Christian  civilization,  of  the  rights  of  man.  That  utterance 
meant  duty, — duty  to  God,  duty  to  our  country, — duty  to  one 
another.  And  our  topics,  treatment,  thoughts,  views,  must  be 
moulded  and  tinged  by  the  circumstances  and  exigences  of  this  per¬ 
ilous  crisis,  this  mighty  conflict,  and  as  patriotic  educators,  we  must 
necessarily  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  the 
relations  of  education  to  the  national  life,  to  political  morality,  and 
the  stability  of  free  institutions  of  government. 

It  seems  proper,  however  that  I  should  present,  briefly,  some 
facts  and  suggestions  respecting  the  nature  and  objects  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  sphere  of  its  operations  and  influence. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  this  association  was  organized.  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  call  signed  and  issued  by  the  Presidents  of  ten  State  As¬ 
sociations,  inviting  teachers  throughout  the  United  States  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  of  August,  1857,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  National  Teachers’  Association.  It  being  the  express 
design  of  the  movement  to  institute  a  society  which  should  be 
strictly  professional  in  its  character,  the  invitation  was  not  extended 
to  the  friends  of  education  generally,  but  was  limited  to  persons  act¬ 
ually  engaged  in  the  business  of  education.  The  language  employed 
is  this;  “We  cordially  extend  this  invitation  to  all  practical  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  unite  in  a  general  effort  to  promote  the  educational  welfare 
of  our  country,  by  concentrating  the  wisdom  and  power  of  numer¬ 
ous  minds,  and  by  distributing  among  all  the  accumulated  experi¬ 
ences  of  all  who  are  ready  to  devote  their  energies,  and  to  contri¬ 
bute  of  their  means  to  advance  the  dignity,  respectability  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  their  calling ;  and  who,  in  fine,  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  teachers  of  the  nation  should  gather  into  one  great 
educational  brotherhood.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  call  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  designated 
time  and  place.  It  was  well  attended,  and  was  composed  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  many  of  whom 
had  won  a  title  to  confidence  by  their  eminent  services  in  the  cause 
of  education.  These  gentlemen  proceeded  to  organize  the  associa¬ 
tion  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  the  election  of  officers. 
On  each  of  the  three  succeeding  years,  a  large  and  successful  annual 
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meeting  was  held — in  1858,  in  Cincinnati,  fifteen  states  being  repre¬ 
sented;  in  1859,  in  Washington,  representatives  from  seventeen 
states  being  present ;  and  in  1860,  in  Buffalo,  with  a  representation 
from  nineteen  different  states,  and  from  the  Federal  District.  The 
proceedings  have  been  published  each  year  in  pamphlet  form,  inclu¬ 
ding  a  part  of  the  lectures  and  papers,  which  have  been  character¬ 
ized  by  a  good  degree  of  ability,  learning,  and  sound  practical  wis¬ 
dom.  Thus,  in  brief,  stands  our  record  up  to  1860. 

No  annual  meeting  was  held  in  1861  or  in  1862,  the  all  absorb¬ 
ing  exigences  of  the  war,  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  seceded  states  seeming  to  justify  and  render 
necessary  a  temporary  suspension  of  our  operations  as  a  society. 

But  the  period  of  inaction  has  passed,  and  we  have  reason  to  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  that  it  has  not  resulted  in  decay  and  dissolution. 
As  individuals,  and  as  an  Association,  we  still  live,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  three  years  we  meet  again  in  largely  increased  numbers, 
and  with  renewed  strength,  here  in  this  great  Metropolis  of  the 
Northwest,  the  most  marvelous  creation  and  monument  of  American 
enterprise,  as  well  as  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  expansion  of  American  civilization. 

And  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  neglect  of  a  manifest  duty,  if 
we  should  not  feel  and  acknowledge,  with  profound  gratitude,  the 
favor  of  Heaven  in  thus  permitting  us  to  assemble  here  and  now,  in 
such  force,  undisturbed,  and  in  protecting  to  such  an  extent  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  education  which  we  represent,  notwithstanding. the  calami¬ 
ties  which  have  befallen  the  nation. 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  our  organizatian  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  both  national  and  professional.  It  is  the  only  educational 
body  of  a  truly  national  character  now  existing  in  America.  Our 
educational  associations  for  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  for  the 
most  part  limited  to  a  state  or  section  of  the  country ;  and  though 
their  usefulness  is  beyond  question,  their  tendency  is  no  doubt  to 
strengthen  local  prejudices,  and  to  perpetuate  local  ideas  and  systems. 
The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  though  a  highly  useful  and 
honorable  society,  whose  influence  has  been,  and  is  now  widely  felt, 
is  mainly  supported  from  the  School  Fund  of  Massachusetts,  and 
during  the  thirty-three  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  held  but  one 
meeting  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  England  States — most  of  its 
working  members  having  their  residence  in  a  few  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  therefore  it  can  not  justly  claim  to  be  what  its  name 
implies,  and  what  it  was  intended  to  be — truly  national  in  its  scope 
and  operations. 
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But  the  national  character  of  this  body  is  evident  in  its  design 
and  origin,  in  the  place  of  its  meetings,  in  the  generality  of  its  re¬ 
presentation,  and  indeed  in  its  whole  history.  In  fact  the  proof  is 
before  me.  I  see  within  these  walls  delegates  from  nearly  every  loyal 
state,  not  only  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  beyond  the 
Alleghanies,  and  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  gathered  here  at  a  point 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  place  of  the  first  meeting. 

The  constitution  provides  that  membership  shall  be  restricted  to 
those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  education  as  a  business,  either  as 
teacher,  superintendent,  or  editor,  thus  securing  to  it  a  strictly  pro¬ 
fessional  character.  This  provision,  it  is  believed,  will  tend  to  insure 
both  its  efficiency  and  its  perpetuity.  The  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  which  was  instituted  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1849,  and  which  flourished  six  or  seven  years,  exerting 
an  extended  and  beneficial  influence,  was  indeed  national  in  its  char¬ 
acter,  but  it  was  composed  of  friends  of  education  as  well  as  teach¬ 
ers,  and  not  of  persons  wholly  devoted  to  the  business  of  education. 
And  hence  it  lacked  the  essential  elements  of  vitality,  and  is  now 
known  only  as  a  thing  in  the  past.  It  was  destitute  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  which  is  found  in  that  strong  cohesion,  that  enduring 
cement,  that  bond  of  union,  that  close  affection,  which  holds  to¬ 
gether  those  of  the  same  guild  and  craft  and  profession,  with  ties 
which,  though  light  as  air,  are  strong  as  links  of  steel. 

Its  design  and  scope  are  no  less  comprehensive  than  the  plan  of 
its  organization.  These  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  consti¬ 
tution,  are  “  to  elevate  the  character  and  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular 
education  in  the  United  States.”  Thus  while  designed  to  admit  to 
membership  and  participation  in  its  proceedings,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  grades  and  descriptions  of  educational  institutions, 
whether  public  or  private,  from  the  humblest  infant  school  to  the 
highest  university,  the  sphere  of  its  operations  is  co-extensive  with 
our  country’s  territory  and  its  educational  interests,  aspiring  to  em¬ 
brace  the  whole  subject  of  instruction  and  training  for  the  rising 
generation  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union.  With  a  title  so  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  with  objects  so  vast  and  important,  we  have  ventured 
to  present  ourselves  before  the  community  and  the  world.  It  be¬ 
comes  us  therefore,  to  consider  well  the  responsibility  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  have  assumed.  We  ought  to  endeavor  to  raise  our  minds 
to  the  height  of  the  great  argument.  We  ought  to  take  large 
views.  We  ought  to  be  catholic  in  spirit,  knowing  no  sects  in  re¬ 
ligion,  no  parties  in  politics.  We  should  come  to  this  work  and  to 
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tnese  deliberations,  bringing  with  us  no  local  prejudices,  no  state 
jealousies,  no  sectional  bigotry.  We  should  come  with  ideas  and 
sentiments  circumscribed  within  no  geographical  limits,  hemmed  in 
by  no  mountain  ranges  or  river  courses,  by  lines  of  latitude  or  lon¬ 
gitude,  but  with  a  broad  comprehension  of  intellect  and  feeling, 
with  minds  and  hearts  large  enough  to  embrace  all  the  interests  we 
profess  to  serve — remembering  ever  that  we  have  “  one  hope,  one 
lot,  one  life,  one  glory.” 

The  first  great  object  to  which  our  efforts  are  pledged,  is  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

Many  fine  things  have  been  said  concerning  the  mission  of  teach¬ 
ers,  but  after  all  that  has  been  said,  in  all  ages,  upon  the  subject, 
more  than  justice  has  not  been,  and  never  can  be  done  to  the  theme. 
We  may  say  with  Channing,  that  there  is  no  office  higher  than  that 
of  a  teacher  of  youth ;  for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as 
the  mind,  soul,  character  of  the  child ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Everett, 
that  the  office  of  the  teacher,  in  forming  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  young,  and  training  up  those  who  are  to  take  our  places  in  life, 
is  all  important ;  or  in  the  words  of  President  Humphrey,  that  the 
schoolmaster  literally  speaks,  writes,  teaches,  paints  for  eternity ; 
his  pupils  are  immortal  beings,  whose  minds  are  as  clay  to  the  seal 
under  his  hand.  But  such  generalities,  however  just  and  true,  fail 
to  convey  to  our  minds  an  adequate  or  vivid  conception,  either  of 
the  actual  or  possible  results  of  the  teacher’s  work. 

Let  us  look  at  this  subject  a  little  more  in  detail.  Let  me  con¬ 
duct  you,  in  imagination,  to  a  modest  edifice  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  primary  education,  in  a  retired  street  in  one  of  our  Atlantic  cities. 
Let  us  enter  and  observe  the  occupants  and  their  doings.  Here  are 
fifty  or  sixty  children,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  first  year  of  their  school¬ 
ing,  being  from  five  to  six  years  of  age.  The  presiding  genius  who 
receives  us  so  courteously,  welcoming  us  in  tones  of  peculiar  sweet¬ 
ness,  is  a  lady  whose  natural  endowments  and  opportunities  of  edu¬ 
cation  have  combined  to  form  the  true  teacher.  The  cleanly,  tidy, 
well  behaved  children,  seem  to  be  under  some  magic  influence. 
Some  of  them  are  from  homes  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  yet 
they  appear  like  a  company  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  happy, 
cheerful  faces  suggest  no  unpleasant  restraint,  and  yet  perfect  order 
reigns.  Here  you  seem  to  see  for  once  the  solution  of  the  eternal 
problem  of  uniting  liberty  with  law,  freedom  with  government. 
Every  one  is  intent  upon  work  as  though  it  were  no  task,  but  an 
agreeable  pastime.  The  lessons  proceed.  How  the  mind  of  the 
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teacher  seems  to  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  !  With  what  a 
combination  of  patience,  gentleness,  sympathy  and  energy  every 
process  is  conducted.  How  the  minds  and  hearts  of  these  children 
open  to  receive  instruction  as  the  flower  opens  to  light  and  rain ! 
Weariness  is  prevented  by  frequent  and  regular  alternations  of  work, 
play,  and  physical  exercise.  The  air  is  kept  pure  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  equable.  Here  we  see  these  scores  of  children,  without  the 
loss  of  a  day,  are  at  once  set  forward  on  the  true  path  of  moral  and 
intellectual  life ;  conscience  is  awakened,  and  its  dictates  practically 
obeyed ;  manners  are  formed ;  right  habits  are  acquired ;  curiosity 
is  aroused  and  gratified  by  imparting  rational  instruction.  They 
are  taught  what  they  need  first  to  know,  for  comprehending  more 
easily  what  is  to  follow.  Nothing  is  learned  which  they  will  need 
to  unlearn ;  their  first  operations  being  so  guided,  that  without  alter¬ 
ing  any  of  their  habits,  they  can  more  easily  produce  what  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  future.  They  are  beginning  to  learn  to  love  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  the  true.  Their  teacher  is  to  them  the  model  and  pattern 
of  all  excellence.  Here  we  feel  sure  that  the  twig  is  bent  in  the 
right  direction  ;  and  yet  this  is  no  fancy  sketch. 

Let  us  now  imagine  that  the  nation’s  whole  bright  tribe  of  child¬ 
hood,  were  thus  instructed  and  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should 
go — so  educated  not  only  in  the  first  year  of  their  schooling,  but 
that  in  each  successive  grade  of  their  course  they  should  be  carried 
forward  with  a  corresponding  perfection  of  skill,  till  they  go  out 
into  the  world,  whether  graduating  from  the  district  school,  from 
the  high  school,  or  from  the  university, — let  your  imagination  con¬ 
ceive  what  would  be  the  results,  what  moral  rectitude,  what  mental 
ability  and  accomplishment  would  be  achieved,  and  you  have  some 
notion  of  the  mission  of  teachers  considered  in  a  national  point  of 
view. 

Now  just  in  proportion  as  we  elevate  the  character  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  we  shall  approach  the 
realization  of  this  ideal  of  the  teacher’s  mission. 

And  if  we  look  back  over  the  educational  history  of  America  for 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  shall  find  much  to  encour¬ 
age  and  stimulate  our  efforts  in  this  high  endeavor.  Within  that 
period  a  great  and  salutary  change  has  taken  place  respecting  the 
vocation  of  teaching.  Its  advancement  in  respectability,  influence 
and  efficiency,  has  been  marked  and  rapid.  The  number  of  able 
and  learned  persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  devoted  to  it,  has  been 
increased  many  fold.  The  rate  of  compensation  has  been  increased 
probably  fifty  per  cent.  Its  labors  have  been  rendered  more  agree- 
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able  and  attractive  by  the  classification  and  grading  of  schools,  and 
by  the  vast  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  school  archi¬ 
tecture.  At  the  dedication  of  one  of  the  large  grammar  schools  in 
Boston,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
University,  a  wise  man  who  weighs  his  words,  said  in  presence  of 
the  late  president  of  that  university,  and  an  ex-president,  that  the 
head  of  such  a  school  was  the  president  of  a  college  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  The  establishment  of  normal  schools,  now  found  in  most 
of  the  educating  states,  may  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  recogni¬ 
tion  of  teaching  as  a  distinct  and  liberal  profession.  Well  did  Mr. 
Mann  say  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  normal  school  house  ever 
erected  in  America,  “  I  consider  this  event  as  marking  an  era  in  the 
progress  of  education  on  this  continent  and  throughout  the  world.” 

Already  the  highest  literature  of  the  day  is  beginning  to  class 
teaching  with  the  learned  professions,  an  admission  of  no  little  sig 
nificance.  In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  desirable  situa¬ 
tions  in  teaching  and  superintending  schools,  some  of  the  best  grad 
uates  of  our  colleges  are  beginning  to  choose  this  profession  in 
preference  to  those  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  as  affording  an 
inviting  career  for  a  young  man  of  generous  ambition,  who  wishes 
to  make  the  most  of  himself  as  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  to  em 
ploy  his  talents  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  his  fellow  crea 
tures.  In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  we  can  not  but  feel  encour 
aged  to  pursue  the  objects  of  this  association  with  zeal  and  ani 
mation. 

One  of  the  principle  means  of  elevating  the  character  of  teachers 
is  to  increase  the  demand  for  accomplished  teachers.  And  this  de¬ 
mand  will  be  increased  as  the  progress  of  education  is  advanced, 
and  its  value  is  appreciated.  After  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  education,  it  is  substantially  what  the  teachers  make 
it.  The  stream  can  not  rise  higher  than  its  fountain.  If  asked  to 
describe  in  the  fewest  words,  the  best  system  of  public  instruction, 
I  should  say  it  is  that  which  secures  and  retains  the  services  of  the 
best  teachers.  To  accomplish  this,  three  things  are  requisite : 

1.  The  situation  of  the  teacher  must  be  made  desirable,  by  ade¬ 
quate  compensation,  by  good  treatment,  by  suitable  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  by  limiting  the  labors  to  the  requirements  of  health  and 
self-improvement. 

2.  The  mode  of  selecting  and  appointing  teachers  should  be  such 
as  to  encourage  the  competition  of  the  best  qualified  candidates, 
and  to  give  merit  the  preference  over  every  other  consideration. 

3.  The  proper  means  should  be  employed  to  secure  continued 
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self-improvement  on  the  part  of  teachers ;  and  with  this  view  they 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  commended,  promoted,  and  rewarded 
in  proportion  to  their  advancement,  and  degraded  or  removed  for 
delinquency  and  neglect  of  duty. 

As  in  this  country  the  control  of  educational  affairs  rests  ulti¬ 
mately  with  the  people,  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  requires 
that  the  popular  mind  should  be  enlightened  upon  the  subject. 
Here  then  is  the  great  paramount  work  which,  as  members  of  this 
association,  we  should  keep  in  view — to  diffuse  useful  information 
on  the  subject  of  education.  The  nature  and  objects  of  education, 
its  value  and  importance  to  the  individual,  to  the  community,  and 
the  state ;  the  kind  and  degree  to  be  desired ;  the  means  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  securing  it, — these  are  the  great  leading  topics  in  regard  to 
which  the  people  need  to  be  informed.  Every  teacher  owes  it  to 
his  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  education,  to  improve 
every  available  opportunity  to  promote  this  object,  by  his  pen  and 
voice,  and  by  aiding  in  the  circulation  of  educational  documents. 

Public  opinion  should  be  especially  educated  to  a  liberal,  though 
judicious  provision,  for  the  support  of  institutions  of  learning.  It 
is  a  capital  error  to  suppose  that  a  high  standard  can  be  maintained 
at  a  cheap  rate.  I  have  seen,  not  without  sentiments  of  disappro¬ 
bation,  a  competition  in  certain  cities  and  towns  to  see  which  can 
show  the  smallest  expenditure  per  scholar.  I  should  rather  take 
pride  in  showing  how  large  a  sum  is  expended,  provided  that  the 
outlay  can  be  proved  to  be  judiciously  employed.  Educational  re¬ 
ports,  both  local  and  state,  constitute  the  principal  channel  through 
which  this  information  is  to  be  diffused.  Who  can  estimate  the 
vast  influence  of  the  twelve  Reports  of  Horace  Mann,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education?  His  fifth  Report  has 
probably  done  more  than  all  other  publications  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  to  convince  capitalists  of  the  value  of  elementary 
instruction  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  value  of  labor. 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  teachers,  inadequate  compensation  is  by  far  too  gene¬ 
ral.  I  measure  the  standard  of  education  in  any  city  or  town  by 
the  rate  of  salaries  paid  the  teachers.  There  may  be  exceptions  in 
particular  schools.  Still,  in  my  judgment,  this  is  the  best  general 
test.  As  a  rule,  talent  is  sure  to  go  where  it  is  best  appreciated 
and  rewarded.  On  this  point  school  officers  and  the  people  are  not 
sufficiently  enlightened.  We  should  endeavor  to  make  every  body 
understand  that  cheap  education  must  generally  be  poor  education, 
and  that  good  education  must  cost  money. 
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But  what  belongs  to  teachers  themselves  to  do  more  than  any 
thing  else,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  our  Association,  is  the 
study  of  the  science  and  art  of  education — that  department  of 
knowledge  which  is  strictly  professional.  The  want  of  enterprise  in 
this  respect,  I  think,  may  justly  be  charged  upon  teachers  as  a  body. 
Nor  is  this  deficiency  peculiar  to  any  particular  class  or  grade  of 
teachers.  It  applies  to  professors  in  colleges  as  well  as  to  teachers 
of  common  schools,  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
education  as  a  permanent  profession,  and  to  those  who  make  it  a 
temporary  sojourn  while  on  the  way  to  another  profession.  Of 
the  one  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  country,  how  few  are 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  day  ?  But  a 
small  part  of  this  number  ever  see  even  an  educational  periodical. 
A  still  smaller  part  have  read  any  books  on  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion.  And  how  very  few  even  of  those  who  are  receiving  the  higher 
salaries  can  boast  of  a  respectable  educational  library.  Scarcely 
any  foreign  books  relating  to  the  subject  are  imported,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes  annually  published  and  sold  in  this  country  is,  I  had 
almost  said,  ridiculously  small,  considering  the  number  of  persons 
who  ought  to  be  readers  of  such  works.  If  proof  of  this  unwel¬ 
come  truth  was  needed  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  single 
publication — I  mean  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education — which  has 
now  reached  its  thirteenth  volume,  a  library  in  itself.  Costing  little, 
considering  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  embracing  exhaustive 
treatises  on  almost  all  departments  of  education ;  yet,  I  am  told 
that  the  number  of  copies  sold  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
stereotype  plates.  This  fact  is  not  complimentary  to  American 
teachers  as  a  body.  Of  the  numerous  teachers  whom  I  have  known, 
how  few  can  I  name  who  have  made  education  a  study,  who  have 
read  to  any  considerable  extent  on  its  philosophy,  its  methods,  its 
institutions,  its  biography,  and  its  literature.  Here,  then,  in  my 
judgment,  is  found,  to-day,  the  most  practical  and  efficacious  means 
of  a  speedy  elevation  of  the  character  of  our  profession.  Of  course 
a  broad  and  solid  basis  of  general  education  is  an  indispensable  re¬ 
quisite  to  form  the  accomplished  teacher,  but  let  every  teacher,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ability,  procure  and  read  the  best  books  and  periodi¬ 
cals  on  education,  and  incalculable  benefits  would  be  the  results.  It 
would  work  a  revolution  in  the  profession,  and  at  the  same  time, 
prove  an  efficient  means  of  promoting  education. 

Professional  study  consists  mainly  in  learning  from  the  experience 
of  others.  This  is  the  means  and  condition  of  all  progress.  With¬ 
out  it  civilization  itself  would  be  impossible.  I  know  of  nothing 
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more  unwise  in  teachers  than  that  disposition  which  too  many  have 
to  rely  solely  on  their  own  personal  experience  for  information  re¬ 
specting  their  vocation.  Such  teachers  rarely  attain  to  even  medi- 
ocrity.in  their  profession,  and  never  to  eminent  success.  The  most 
successful  are  those  who  learn  from  others  as  well  as  by  their  own 
experiments. 

I  would  commend  the  wise  words  on  this  point  taken  from  “  The 
Schoolmaster,”  the  earliest,  and  one  of  the  best  works  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  on  education,  by  Roger  Ascham,  who  was  himself  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  philosophy : 

“  Surely  long  experience  doth  profit  much,  but  most,  and  almost 
only  to  him  that  is  diligently  before  instructed  with  precepts  of  well 
doing.  For  good  precepts  of  learning  be  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  to 
look  wisely  before  a  man,  which  way  to  go  right,  and  which  not. 
Learning  (the  recorded  experience  of  others,)  teacheth  more  in  one 
year  than  experience  in  twenty ;  and  learning  teacheth  safely,  when 
experience  maketh  more  miserable  than  wise.” 

I  have  spoken  of  only  one  of  the  objects  of  our  Association, — that 
of  elevating  the  character  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching.  The  other  great  object  of  our  efforts,  as  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  our  constitution,  is  “  to  promote  the  cause 
of  popular  education  in  the  United  States.”  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  enlarge  upon  this  province  of  our  labors.  But  of  this  we 
may  be  assured ;  whatever  tends  to  elevate  and  improve  the  char¬ 
acter  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  contributes  also  to  the  progress 
of  education ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  tends  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education,  must,  at  the  same  time  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests,  and  improve  the  character  of  teachers.  The  two  objects, 
therefore,  for  which  we  profess  to  work,  are  essentially  one  and  the 
same. 

In  conclusion  I  present  the  following  summary  of  the  recent 
movements  and  improvements  in  education,  and  of  what,  in  my 
judgment,  ought  to  be  done  to  promote  the  cause. 

I.  Recent  movements  and  improvements. 

1.  Primary  schools  have  been  much  improved. 

2.  Progress  has  been  made  in  reference  to  truancy  and  compul¬ 
sory  education. 

3.  Much  has  been  done  to  introduce  and  to  perfect  Object 
Teaching. 

4.  Physical  education  has  been  greatly  advanced. 

5.  Much  has  been  done  to  perfect  courses  of  study  for  high, 
grammar,  primary,  and  district  schools. 
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6.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  establishing  Technological  and 
Industrial  Institutes.  The  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  in  Boston,  is  an  important  movement  for  the 
application  of  science  to  the  practical  arts. 

7.  Public  attention  has  been  strongly  turned  to  the  subject  of 
military  education,  and  the  necessity  of  competitive  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  agitated. 

8.  The  thorough  grading  of  schools  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
has  now  become  the  settled  policy  of  all  enlightened  educators. 

9.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  free  public  high 
schools. 

10.  Public  libraries  in  cities,  towns,  and  school  districts,  have 
been  greatly  multiplied. 

11.  Measures  to  be  encouraged  and  advocated  by  the  association 
for  the  advancement  of  popular  education. 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  professor  of  education  in  every  import¬ 
ant  college  and  university. 

2.  The  appointment  of  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in 
all  states,  counties,  cities,  and  important  towns. 

3.  One  or  more  normal  schools  should  be  established  and  main¬ 
tained  at  public  expense  in  each  state. 

4.  The  teachers  of  each  state  should  maintain  and  conduct  an 
educational  periodical. 

5.  Teaching  should  be  legally  recognized  as  a  profession. 

6.  The  condition  of  teachers  should  be  ameliorated  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  better  salaries,  and  the  requirement  of  less  work. 

7.  Educational  associations  should  be  maintained  in  every  state, 
county,  and  town. 

8.  Teachers  should  devote  more  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
science  and  art  of  education. 

9.  A  national  bureau  of  education  should  be  established  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

10.  A  system  of  free  public  schools,  comprising  the  primary, 
grammar,  and  higher  grades,  should  be  established,  and  supported 
by  taxation  in  every  state  where  such  a  system  does  not  exist. 

11.  All  schools  should  be  graded  where  grading  is  practicable. 

12.  Educational  men  should  be  appointed  to  fill  educational  offi¬ 
ces  of  every  description. 

13.  Moral  and  religious  training  ought  to  be  made  much  more 
prominent  than  it  is. 

14.  The  whole  rising  generation  should  be  instructed  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  republican  government. 
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These  are  some  of  the  topics  which  I  would  suggest  for  the  future 
consideration  of  this  association.  And  now 

Fellow  Teachers  : — Let  us  rejoice  that  we  live  in  a  day,  and  at 
a  period  of  unexampled  opportunities  for  usefulness  and  honorable 
effort.  Let  us  congratulate  each  other  that  we  have  the  blessed 
privilege  of  assembling  in  this  place,  from  regions  widely  remote,  to 
take  counsel  for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
of  the  whole  people — the  highest  earthly  interest  of  society.  While 
our  sons  and  brothers,  and  friends,  are  on  the  field  of  battle,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  fighting  and  pouring  out  their  life-blood  for  the 
preservation  of  our  national  integrity  and  Union,  for  the  defence  of 
free  institutions  and  Christian  civilization,  let  us  strive  to  act  well 
our  part  by  endeavoring  to  make  our  country  worthy  of  such  sacri¬ 
fices  and  such  heroes.  Let  us  remember  that  peace  hath  her  victo¬ 
ries,  and  that  it  belongs  to  us  to  act  a  strenuous,  patriotic,  and  he¬ 
roic  part  for  the  welfare  of  our  country,  to  go  forth  conquering,  and 
to  conquer  in  the  domain  of  ignorance,  achieving  those  peaceful 
triumphs  which  will  insure  our  future  prosperity  and  success,  and 
enable  us  worthily  to  fulfill  our  destiny 
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So  intimate  and  mutual  is  the  relation  of  mind  with  matter,  the 
mental  with  the  physical,  that  the  one  can  not  be  neglected  without 
detriment  not  only  to  itself,  but  also  dragging  the  other  down  to 
the  same  low  level. 

The  body  is  constantly  influencing  the  mind,  and  the  mind  as  con¬ 
stantly  influencing  and  controlling  the  conditions  of  the  body ;  hence 
intellectual  and  physical  culture  and  training  should  “go  hand  in 
hand ;  ”  if  permitted,  or  by  us  forced  to  go  apart,  either  will  stray 
from  its  appropriate  sphere,  resulting  in  feebleness,  failure,  and  pre¬ 
mature  decay,  and  the  fate  will  be  that  of  a  “  house  divided  against 
itself.” 

The  laws  of  nature  will  not,  can  not  be  broken  with  impunity. 
Every  attempt  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  independently  of  its  coor¬ 
dinate  power,  the  body,  must  end,  yea  will  end,  in  an  ignoble  failure, 
or  a  miserable  defeat ;  but  when  these  two  powers  so  intimately  by 
the  Almighty  connected,  are  made  to  act  in  unison  and  harmony, 
any  thing  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  may  be  accomplished. 

So  apparent  or  demonstrable  has  been  this  mutual  relation,  that 
thoughtful  men  and  educators,  in  all  ages,  have  studiously  sought  to 
know  how  the  one  can  be  exercised  for  the  greatest  development 
and  vigor  of  the  other. 

The  necessity  of  training  the  powers  of  the  mind  by  due  bodily 
exercise  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  states  of  society,  from  the  most 
primitive  to  the  most  enlightened. 

As  teachers  we  have  committed  to  our  care  and  parental  keeping, 
beings  of  a  material  and  an  immaterial  nature,  not  divorced,  or  by 
us  to  be  divorced  ;  but  they  are,  and  ever  must  be,  mutually  depend¬ 
ent  on  each  other,  and  they  should  be  so  recognized  by  us,  and  prop¬ 
erly  trained  and  developed,  in  order  that  our  pupils  may  grow  up  to 
the  full  stature  of  those  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

The  importance  of  systematic,  rigid  physical  training,  is  now  con¬ 
ceded  by  most  educators ;  indeed  so  generally  is  it  acknowledged^ 
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that  any  argument  in  its  favor  is  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  teachers  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  value  as  a  means  of 
culture. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer,  that  the  Anglo  Amer¬ 
ican  race  has  been  deteriorating  for  a  series  of  years.  What  teach¬ 
er  especially,  has  failed  to  observe,  how  common  in  the.  school-room 
is  the  “  cramped  stooping  posture,”  the  crooked  spine,  the  contract¬ 
ed  chest,  the  dull  languid  eye,  the  pale,  haggard  cheek,  with  its 
bright  hectic,  marking  its  possessor  as  a  sure  victim  of  that  fell  de¬ 
stroyer  of  our  happy  homes,  consumption. 

Conscious  as  we  are  of  the  sad  decay  going  on  around  us, 
how  to  remedy  the  evil  and  restore  pristine  vigor  to  the  youth  of 
our  land,  through  the  legitimate  channels  of  instruction,  is  now  in¬ 
teresting  the  leading  educators  of  the  age. 

Within. a  very  short  time  a  wonderful  impulse  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  physical  education,  and  the  attention  of  the  wisest 
heads  and  kindest  hearts  has  been  turned  in  this  direction,  till  some 
kind  of  systematic  physical  culture  is  expected,  yea,-  demanded  in 
our  public  schools. 

I  trust  the  current  which  has  so  auspiciously  begun  to  flow,  may 
run  stronger  and  deeper,  till  all  teachers  shall  not  only  be  convinced 
that  they  have  been  derelict  in  this  matter,  but  shall  hasten  to 
do  works  meet  for  repentance.  Physical  culture  should  be  promoted 
systematically  and  persistently  till  it  assumes  a  position  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

The  particular  form  it  shall  take  or  the  methods  adopted  for  car¬ 
rying  it  out,  will  long  remain  a  matter  of  abstract  and  experimental 
investigation,  each  person  interested,  (and  there  is  no  live  teacher  but 
what  is  or  should  be  interested,)  contributing  something  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  thought  toward  the  realization  of  the  grand  object — the 
highest  efficiency  and  well  being  of  mankind,  morally,  intellectually 
and  physically. 

The  expediency  or  practicability  of  introducing  direct  physical 
culture  into  our  schools  by  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercises  has 
been,  and  is  still,  doubted. 

The  term,  Gymnastic,  conveys  to  the  minds  of  many,  erroneous 
impressions.  It  turns  our  school-rooms  into  mere  gymnasia,  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  all  the  appliances  of  their  intricate  machinery.  Books, 
slates,  pens  and  pencils,  must  be  exchanged  for  bars,  poles  and 
heavy  weights,  turning  the  activity  of  the  school-room,  induced  by 
an  interest  in  mental  improvement,  into  gladiatorial  shows  and  feats 
of  athletes.  And  it  is  not  strange  that  such  impressions  should 
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obtain,  for  gymnastics  as  practiced  formerly  in  this  country,  liave  been 
so  encumbered  with  the  endless  paraphernalia  of  the  system  that 
it  has  been,  and  is  impossible,  to  introduce  them  into  our  schools. 
However  beneficial  they  may  have  been,  but  few  have  been  able  to 
receive  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  system,  and  then  only  by  re¬ 
sorting  to  some  gymnasium,  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  money. 

So  exclusive  have  been  the  gymnasia  of  this  country  that  a  great 
prejudice  has  existed  against  them,  as  the  resort  only  of  the  low  and 
vulgar,  and  gymnastics  have  been  considered  as  tending  to  produce 
coarseness  of  manners  and  a  combative  disposition,  and  to  raise 
up  a  nation  of  bullies  and  prize  fighters ;  but  this  prejudice  against 
gymnastics,  as  such,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  overcome  by  the 
admirable  system  of  New  Gymnastics,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to 
interest,  please  and  improve  those  who  become  acquainted  with  its 
beautiful  and  simple  machinery,  and  practice  its  symmetrical  move¬ 
ments. 

The  Gymnasium ,  under  the  new  regime,  is  now  the  resort  of  the 
refined  and  Cultivated.  Much  as  we  may  admire  the  new  system,  it 
never  can  with  all  its  apparatus  be  incorporated  into  our  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Every  practical  teacher  knows  that  there  are  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  introducing  into  our  public  schools  apparatus  of  any 
kind,  except  where  a  room  is  appropriated  especially  to  gymnastic 
purposes,  and  this  we  know  is  not  practicable,  and  even  if  it  were 
practicable,  we  believe  that  free  movements  without  apparatus  of  any 
kind,  stand  preeminently  as  the  best  system  for  our  schools,  indeed, 
as  the  only  system  that  can  be  introduced  with  any  degeee  of  success 
into  the  school-room;  hence  they,  and  they  only,  can  legitimately 
be  called  school  gymnastics,  and  so  happily  are  they  adapted  to 
the  labors  of  the  school-room  that  the  question,  not  only  of  intro¬ 
ducing,  but  of  continuing  them  in  our  schools,  is  no  more  a  matter 
of  doubt  than  that  Arithmetic,  Geography,  or  any  other  essential 
branch  of  education  should  have  its  appropriate  place  in  our  school 
system.  The  use  of  apparatus  of  any  kind  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  torture  to  the  teacher.  We  are  supplied 
by  one  Creator  with  all  the  apparatus  needed.  “  God  never  made  his 
work  for  man  to  mend.”  Wands,  bean-bags,  dumb-bells,  rings  &c., 
must  be  bought,  dropped,  mislaid,  lost  or  broken,  so  that  when  the 
hour  of  exercise  comes  round,  numerous  are  the  excuses  why  this  or  that 
one  can  not  join  the  class,  till  the  teacher  becomes  discouraged,  and 
wishes  he  had  never  attempted  to  introduce  gymnastics  into  his  school, 
and  in  his  haste  condemns  all  physical  exercise ;  while  these  free 
movements  are  always  “  on  hand,”  and  at  a  given  signal  all  are  ready 
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to  commence  without  the  vexatious  delay  of  the  long  preparation  in 
distributing  the  apparatus,  and  the  oft  repeated  “  ready,”  and  with 
music  and  song,  they  constitute  the  very  poetry  of  motion. 

A  series  of  motions,  performed  in  exact  time,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  music,  each  pupil  knowing  how  many  movements  to  make  with 
a  certain  limb,  the  precise  position  to  take,  when,  where,  and  how 
to  change,  without  dictation  from  the  teacher,  the  transition  from 
one  position  to  another  being  easy  and  natural,  will  be  found  a  most 
agreeable  auxiliary  in  the  school-room. 

The  great  hindrance  to  the  successful  introduction  of  physical  exer¬ 
cises  into  our  schools  has  not  been  from  a  want  of  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  because  we  have  not  the  inclination,  hence  think  we  have 
not  the  time  to  arrange  a  series  of  exercises  which  should  be  both 
pleasant  to  the  spectator,  and  easy,  agreeable,  and  profitable  to  the 
pupil. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  successful  introduction  of  calisthenic 
exercises  into  any  school  is,  that  the  teacher  of  the  school,  (not  a 
special  teacher,)  should  have  a  series  of  movements  arranged  and 
classified.  It  is  folly  for  any  teacher  to  attempt  to  have  pupils  per¬ 
form  any  physical  exercise  with  pleasure  and  profit,  unless  he  has  in 
his  own  mind,  a  well  defined  idea,  just  what  movements  should  be 
made,  and  he  himself  is  able  to  make  the  exact  motions  required. 

We  should  have  faith  in  the  utility  and  practicability  of  any  series 
of  exercises,  as  fitted  to  answer  the  end  desired,  and  then  when  we 
have  become  familiar  with  them,  if  we  are  “apt  to  teach”  in  other 
things,  we  are  prepared  to  instruct  our  own  pupils. 

“  If  we  want  any  thing  done  well,  do  it  ourselves.”  If  we  don’t 
know  how,  let  us  learn  or  leave.  These  exercises  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  mere  pastime,  but  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some 
specific  object ;  yet,  did  I  know,  that  they  had  no  effect  upon  the 
mental,  moral,  or  physical  well  being  of  my  pupils,  I  should  have 
them  practiced  in  my  school,  for  the  pleasure  they  afford,  and  as  a 
relaxation  from  close  mental  application.  Knowing  as  I  do  the  im¬ 
mense  good,  mental  and  physical,  to  be  derived  from  a  judicious 
practice  of  free  gymnastics  in  the  school-room,  I  w’ould  insist  that 
every  pupil,  unless  disabled,  should  take  some  arranged  series  of  ex¬ 
ercises  daily. 

When  these  free  movements  are  understood  and  comprehended 
by  the  teacher,  they  are  ready  to  be  practiced  at  any  time,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  recitation,  if  perchance  it  languishes,  on  account  of  in¬ 
attention  or  weariness.  A  few  moments  exercise  will  cause  the  blood 
which  has  on  account  of  close  application  to  study,  been  crowding 
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toward  the  brain,  and  causing  stupor,  to  leap  through  the  veins,  pro¬ 
moting  muscular  development,  quickening  respiration  and  circulation, 
and  giving  the  whole  system  life  and  energy.  J oy  reigns,  the  dull  eye 
sparkles  with  delight,  fun  and  frolic  succeed,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  room  is  changed,  and  the  pupil  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
recitation  with  renewed  vigor. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  a  well  arranged  series  of  free 
movements,  persistently  practiced,  will  not  only  be  useful  in  giving 
proper  development  to  the  bodily  powers,  but  they  will  be  equally  effi¬ 
cient  in  developing  mental  activity  by  inducing  habits  of  order,  and 
exactness  in  mental  operations.  Every  position  properly  taken  in¬ 
creases  the  influence  of  the  will  to  move  the  muscle  desired ;  the 
muscle  is  invigorated  and  the  will  strengthened ;  hence  all  motions 
should  be  symmetrical,  uniform,  precise ;  merely  moving  the  limbs 
does  not  constitute  a  gymnastic  exercise. 

There  should  be  a  determination  of  the  mind  how  a  certain  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  body  is  to  be  moved  to  constitute  a  given  position,  and 
the  members  moving  in  obedience  to  the  will,  should  make  the 
predetermined  position. 

To  raise  the  arm  in  a  careless,  heedless  way,  and  let  it  fall  as  care¬ 
lessly,  or  to  thrust  out  the  hand  at  random  without  determining  be¬ 
forehand,  just  where  it  should  stop,  and  how  long  it  should  be  in 
the  transition  from  one  point  to  another,  can  have  but  little  effect 
either  upon  the  mind  or  body ;  but  when  raised  to  a  certain  height, 
with  a  certain  velocity  and  directness,  as  previously  determined  by 
the  will,  this  constitutes  a  gymnastic  position,  and  is  beneficial ; 
hence,  precision  must  be  exacted,  and  “  to  render  any  movement 
definite  and  exact,  a  point  of  departure,  a  point  of  termination,  and 
the  line  through  which  the  body  or  any  of  its  parts  must  pass,  must 
be  clearly  and  precisely  determined,  as  well  as  the  rythm  of  the 
action  itself.” 

Never  should  we  leave  a  set  of  exercises  till  the  utmost  uniformity 
and  precision  is  secured ;  so  much  so,  that  the  pupils  find  actual 
pleasure  in  the  perfect  performance.  “  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well.”  We  soon  become  weary,  yea  disgusted  with 
any  exercise  when  we  are  conscious  we  do  it  imperfectly. 

Short,  active  exercises,  well  done,  will  afford  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  successfully  carrying  out  a  well  developed 
plan,  embracing  variety  and  system. 

A  proper  system  of  school  gymnastics  is  not  confined  to  the  mere 
motions  of  the  limbs,  by  occasional  exercise  in  the  school-room.  It 
is  more  general ;  it  looks  beyond  the  present  out  into  the  illimitable 
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future ;  it  endeavors  to  make  man,  as  he  is,  the  noblest  work  of  God, 
rendering  mind  and  body  susceptible  of  all  the  power,  all  the  per¬ 
fection  of  which  they  are  capable.  Its  great  object  and  aim  is  im¬ 
mediate  good,  and  prospective  happiness. 

Nothing  is  more  important,  or  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 
health  of  our  pupils,  and  their  progress  in  study,  than  the  ordinary 
positions  of  sitting  and  standing  which  they  assume  in  school,  and 
certainly  no  habits  will  cling  to  them  with  greater  tenacity  in  after  life. 

What  volumes  of  wisdom  in  the  injunction  of  the  wise  man. 
“  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
wrill  not  depart  from  it.” 

Such  being  the  force  of  habit,  we  ought  to  adopt  such  methods 
of  standing  and  sitting  as  will  insure  for  our  pupils  elegance  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  grace  and  dignity  of  carriage,  combined  with  the  best 
physical  development. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  sit  in  a  certain  position,  a  few  min¬ 
utes  at  a  time,  then  change  to  some  other,  the  positions  being  such 
as  are  adapted  to  their  ease  and  comfort,  and  graceful  and  proper 
for  them  to  take  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  instead  of  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  loll  at  pleasure  during  school  hours.  Though  it  may 
seem  a  rigid  plan  thus  to  make  pupils  sit,  they  will  not  only  acqui¬ 
esce  in  the  arrangement,  but  delight  in  it,  on  account  of  the  uniform¬ 
ity  and  beauty ;  and  with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  it 
can  be  secured. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  with  the  standing  and  walking  posi¬ 
tions  of  pupils.  To  walk  on  tip-toe  with  hands  clasped  behind, 
though  quiet  may  be  secured,  the  greater  good  of  comfort  and  health 
is  sacrificed.  It  is  impossible  thus  to  walk  erect;  the  head  is  neces¬ 
sarily  thrown  forward,  the  chest  cramped  and  Q,very  motion  is  un¬ 
natural.  The  habit  of  having  the  arms  folded  in  front  either  in  sit¬ 
ting  or  standing  is  neither  graceful  nor  healthy.  Let  pupils  sit  erect, 
shoulders  thrown  down  and  back,  arms  hanging  naturally  by  the 
side  or  akimbo,  hands  resting  on  hips.  Let  them  assume  such  at¬ 
titudes  as  will  conduce  to  their  present  comfort  and  future  happi¬ 
ness.  Make  the  child  as  near  as  possible  what  you  would  have  the 
man  or  woman. 

The  man  of  erect  form  and  commanding  presence,  such  as  a 
correct  system  of  gymnastic  free  movements  develops,  is  sure  to 
make  a  more  favorable  impression  in  life  than  one  of  sloping  form, 
rounded  shoulders,  and  sunken  chest.  He  enjoys  better  health,  pos¬ 
sesses  increased  powers  for  usefulness,  realizes  more  and  more  that 
he,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  has  more  for  which  to  be  grateful 
than  he  who  goes  with  bowed  head  all  his  days. 
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In  introducing  free  movements  into  our  schools,  we  should  guard 
against  commencing  too  rapidly.  Pupils  are  apt  to  begin  any  phys¬ 
ical  exercise  too  rapidly,  and  accelerate  the  movements  till  they  be¬ 
come  confused,  and  there  is  no  definiteness  in  them.  They  should 
be  so  slow  that  exactness  can  be  secured.  All  motions  of  the 
head  should  be  made  very  slowly  and  with  measured  precision,  else 
dizziness  will  be  induced,  rendering  the  movements  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial. 

Let  the  breathing  be  slow  and  deep,  the  lungs  as  fully  expanded  as 
possible,  especially  when  any  sudden  outside  pressure  is  applied  to 
the  chest.  In  all  exercises,  inhalation  and  exhalation  should  be 
through  the  nose,  the  proper  organ  of  respiration.  “God  breathed 
into  man’s  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.” 

Do  not  attempt  too  much  at  one  time.  Five  or  ten  minutes  is 
long  enough  ordinarily  for  exercise,  if  properly  done,  and  if  not 
properly  done  one  minute  is  too  long.  If  pupils  have  been  system¬ 
atically  trained  for  any  considerable  time,  they  can  and  will  exercise 
one  hour  with  less  apparent  fatigue  than  at  first,  five  minutes. 

At  first  many  of  the  lads  in  my  school,  were  obliged  to  sit  and 
rest  after  a  few  moments  exercise  ;  parents  would  call  requesting  me 
not  to  compel  their  boys  to  exercise,  for  it  made  them  lame,  and 
they  really  thought  I  was  permanently  injuring  their  boys ;  and  in 
fact,  the  simple  system  of  free  movements  which  we  had  adopted 
■was  made  the  scape-goat  upon  which  was  laid  all  the  aches  and 
pains  which  flesh  was  heir  to  ;  yet  with  kind,  judicious  treatment,  it 
has  not  only  survived  the  first  trial,  but  the  very  parents  who  at 
first  condemned  the  movements  are  loudest  now  in  their  praise;  and 
I  know  that  for  the  past  three  years  nothing  has  been  more  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  comfort,  of  .the  teacher  and  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  than 
gymnastic  exercises. 

I  might  give  many  examples  showing  the  great  benefit  which  has 
accrued  to  my  pupils  since  the  introduction  of  regular  physical  exer¬ 
cises  into  the  school.  One  must  suffice ;  a  lad  who  stood  at-  the 
head  of  his  class,  who  had  an  active  mental  organization,  but  a  feeble 
physical  development,  Tvas  told  by  his  worthy  mother,  when  he 
came  to  my  room,  not  to  join  in  the  physical  sports  with  the  other 
boys.  She  could  not,  she  would  not,  have  her  boy  ruined  to  gratify 
any  man’s  whims.  I  saw  the  father  and  mother  and  tried  to  reason 
with  them,  endeavored  to  show  them  that  jpdicious  exercise  was 
just  what  their  son  needed.  No,  it  was  a  hobby  of  mine,  and  I  had 
better  try  the  system  with  my  own  children.  When  I  told  them  it- 
really  did  other  boys  good,  made  them  better  and  happier,  they 
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replied  that  their  son  was  not  like  other  hoys.  These  parents  are  not 
alone  in  the  estimate  of  their  children.  Every  parent  thinks  his  child 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  These  kind  parents  said 
their  hoy  took  no  interest  in  play  at  home,  had  no  desire  to 
play  with  hoys  on  the  street,  took  no  delight  in  the  usual  sports  of 
boyhood,  hut  was  a  sober,  noble,  manly  hoy,  caring  most  for  his 
hooks ;  he  needed  very  tender  care,  our  calisthenic  movements  were 
too  severe.  I  loved  that  hoy,  as  I  love  all  my  boys,  and  I  was  deter¬ 
mined,  if  possible  to  save  him  from  an  early  grave.  He  had,  before 
coming  to  my  room,  been  obliged  to  be  absent  much  of  the  time  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  unless  he  would  ex¬ 
ercise  with  other  boys  he  could  not  complete  his  school  course ;  I 
believed  the  positions  as  taken  by  others  would  really  be  a  “  move¬ 
ment  cure  ”  for  him,  and  by  much  persuasion  he  was  allowed  to 
practice  with  the  other  members  of  the  class.  He  soon  showed 
signs  of  improvement,  became  lively  and  happy,  and  during  his  last 
school  year,  never  neglected  to  exercise  with  his  class ;  he  was  not 
tardy  a  moment  nor  absent  a  day  during  the  entire  year,  increased 
his  chest  measurement  more  than  three  inches  during  the  year,  never 
studied  so  hard,  never  recited  so  well,  and  never  was  more  happy, 
than  when,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  he  joined  in  physical  sports. 
And  when  that  good  mother  took  me  by  the  hand  as  that  noble, 
lively,  manly  boy  of  hers  left  my  school,  with  the  Franklin  medal 
on  his  neck,  an  honor  to  any  school,  and  a  praise  to  any  teacher, 
she  thanked  me  for  the  interest  I  had  taken  in  her  boy,  and  especi¬ 
ally  was  grateful  because  I  had  compelled  him  to  join  in  our  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises ;  and  but  a  few  days  since  the  father  of  the  lad  told 
me  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  a  well  known  literary  in¬ 
stitution,  was  a  strong,  healthy  young  man,  and  “  I  attribute  his 
success”  said  he,  “in  a  great  measure  to  those  simple  physical  ex¬ 
ercises  which  I  so  unjustly  condemned.” 

I  speak  of  what  I  know,  and  testify  of  what  I  have  seen  when  I 
say  that  scholars  are  better  and  teachers  happier  by  the  daily  prac¬ 
tice  of  free  gymnastics  in  school. 

If  we  as  teachers  take  this  matter  of  physical  exercise  in  school 
into  serious  consideration,  determined  to  cultivate  the  physical  well¬ 
being  of  our  pupils  as  enthusiastically  and  systematically  as  we  do 
the  intellectual,  we  shall  see  even  in  our  day,  a  better  and  happier, 
because  a  healthier  race,  coming  on  to  the  stage  of  action,  and 
future  generations  will  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed. 


VI.  THE  TEACHER  AS  AN  ARTIST. 


BY  Z.  RICHARDS,  A.  M. 

Principal  of  Union  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Every  man  engaged  in  a  lawful  and  necessary  pursuit,  can  gain 
honor  and  success,  by  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  it ;  and  he  may 
justly  consider  such  a  pursuit  as  important  and  respectable.  As  a 
general  thing,  it  is  not  the  business,  or  the  trade  itself,  but  the  arts 
and  the  tricks,  or  some  signal  success,  which  secures  preferment  and 
honor.  The  business  of  the  honest  and  industrious  cordwainer,  is 
as  respectable  as  that  of  the  cunning  pettifogger,  or  wily  politician. 
It  is  not  strange,  or  unreasonable,  that  those  who  become  zealous 
and  successful  in  the  pursuits  they  have  chosen,  should  have  more 
and  more  exalted  ideas  of  their  importance. 

Being  called  upon,  not  long  ago  to  act  as  a  bearer ,  it  was  our 
fortune  to  ride  to  the  grave,  with  the  undertaker,  who  discoursed 
to  us  learnedly  and  eloquently  upon  the  trials,  labors,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  his  profession,  (as  he  termed  it ;)  and  he  poured  forth  a 
profusion  of  words,  to  convince  us  that  his  business  required  moral 
qualities  and  business  talents  of  the  very  first  order;  though  we 
failed  to  be  impressed  with  any  thing  more  important  in  his  work, 
than  that  of  decently  and  quietly  burying  the  dead  out  of  our  sight. 

While  we  would  not  detract  a  single  mead  of  honor,  justly  due 
to  any  other  profession,  nor  attach  to  the  work  of  the  teacher,  an 
importance  or  merit  which  it  can  not  reasonably  claim,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  longer  we  live  and  the  more  we  understand 
the  teacher’s  mission,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  place  it  highest  in 
the  scale  of  importance,  if  not  of  honor.  In  order  to  better  eluci¬ 
date  the  views  we  entertain,  we  have  chosen  to  consider  “  the  Teacher 
as  an  Artist .”  For  our  present  purpose  we  will  define  an  Artist  to 
be  a  person,  who  by  his  own  ingenuity ,  training  and  skill ,  makes  use 
of  natural  objects ,  in  representing,  combining ,  and  constructing  such 
works  as  may  be  necessary  or  useful  to  man.  An  imitator  or  copyist, 
is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  an  artist.  An  artist’s  work  must  be 
necessary  and  useful,  in  order  to  give  him  a  claim  to  the  name  and 
character  of  an  artist.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  “man’s  necessi¬ 
ties  are  few but  we  choose  to  consider  any  thing  necessary ,  which 
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will  aid  in  securing  a  more  perfect  development  and  training  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  with  which  we  are  endowed.  Any  human 
work  is  useful,  which  truly  and  legitimately,  administers  real  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  any  one,  or  to  all  the  human  senses.  Why  should  that 
work  or  art,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be  called  useful,  which 
merely  secures  for  us  food,  clothing,  and  luxuries?  Why  is  it  any 
more  useful  to  provide  means  for  a  good  dinner,  a  good  house,  or  a 
good  equipage,  than  for  a  good  picture,  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  for 
good  music,  or  for  a  good  education  ?  Any  instrumentality,  which 
will  administer  proper  gratification,  is  useful ;  and  he  who  creates  or 
provides  it,  is  to  that  extent,  a  useful  citizen  and  an  artist.  He, 
then,  who  designs  and  executes  a  true  and  beautiful  picture,  or  piece 
of  statuary,  really  performs  a  useful  work.  The  sense  of  sight,  if 
not  as  necessary  to  our  life,  as  that  of  taste,  is  surely  necessary  to 
our  comfort  and  happiness.  The  eye  loves  to  look  upon  beautiful 
objects,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  to  the 
inner — the  spiritual  being.  Again,  he  who  originates  a  fine  thought, 
or  prepares  the  mind  for  its  reception,  is  doing  a  useful  work,  and 
is  an  artist.  He,  then,  who  is  engaged  in  developing  and  training 
the  mind  and  character  of  a  child,  and  possesses  the  proper  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  such  a  work,  may  properly  be  called  an  artist-teacher. 
Let  not  our  friends,  the  professional  artists,  consider  us  as  ultraists 
or  intruders,  if  as  amateurs,  in  their  art,  we  see  fit  to  apply  the  name 
of  artist  to  one  whose  work  is  to  mold  the  mind  and  cultivate  the 
heart.  We  think  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  a  work,  when  we  say  that  the  true  teacher  has  a 
higher  claim  to  the  name  of  artist,  than  he  has  been  wont  to  claim 
for  himself,  or  than  others  have  been  willing  to  allow.  Very  many 
of  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  Fine  Arts,  claim  that  they  stand 
first  among  the  causes  which  tend  to  promote  civilization  and  the 
most  refined  state  of  human  society ;  that  wherever  we  find  the  arts 
in  their  highest  perfection  and  glory,  there  we  find  the  most  refined 
and  elevated  human  character.  We  are  not  now  disposed  to  con¬ 
trovert  these  claims,  although  we  consider  them  unjust,  and  based 
upon  short  sighted  and  superficial  views.  As  friends  of  true  pro¬ 
gress,  we  claim  that  art  is  the  consequent ,  rather  than  the  antecedent 
of  civilization  and  refinement.  Their  several  influences  are  doubt¬ 
less  reciprocal ;  upon  the  same  principle  that  effects  sometimes  be¬ 
come  causes .  Art  will  promote  civilization,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
the  cause  of  civilization.  The  mountain  spring  will  furnish  me  with 
water ;  but  springs  are  not  therefore  the  cause  of  water,  but  water 
the  cause  of  springs.  Those  therefore  who  invert  the  order  of 
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sequence,  in  comparing  the  results  of  art  and  of  civilization ,  should 
bear  in  mind  that  they  do  the  cause  of  civilization  and  moral  pro¬ 
gress,  as  well  as  of  art  itself,  great  harm.  When  we  hear  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  art,  claim,  and  openly  announce,  that  morals  and  even 
Christianity  itself,  are  improved  and  elevated,  and  beneficially  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  arts,  we  must  conclude  that  they  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  fact,  that  the  Religion  of  Divine  Revelation,  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  Great,  the  Supreme  Artist:  that  whatever  defects  may 
be  exhibited  in  the  exemplification  of  our  huly  religion,  have  arisen 
from  the  influence  of  imperfect  men  ;  and  that  He  who  is  perfection 
itself,  could  have  never  devised  an  imperfect  plan  fur  the  spiritual 
training  of  immortal  beings.  It  may  be  true  that  the  church  has 
been  the  patron  of  the  arts ;  but  in  no  true  sense,  that  the  arts  have 
been  the  patrons  of  pure  religion.  If  the  arts  have  modified  Chris¬ 
tianity,  they  have  done  so  by  introducing  materialism  and  iconism 
in  violation  of  the  first  and  second  great  commands  of  Jehovah. 
The  arts  when  used  for  the  service  and  promotion  of  religion  must 
ever  be  kept  subservient  to  the  perfect  principles,  which  they  are 
intended  to  represent ;  for  as  no  picture  or  representation  can  come 
up  in  its  character  and  spirit,  to  the  real  thing,  it  is  to  represent,  so 
no  degree  of  art,  can  improve  that  heaven-born  gift  to  man,  Chris¬ 
tianity.  We  have  no  intention  or  wish  to  detract  a  single  iota  from 
the  real  claims  of  art,  or  from  the  merits  of  artists,  nor  from  the 
value  and  importance  of  their  productions.  Far  from  it.  We  seek 
rather  to  enhance  their  value  and  elevate  them  upon  correct  princi¬ 
ples,  by  using  our  mite  of  influence  in  trying  to  make  the  people 
understand,  that  he  who  administers  true  gratification  and  pleasure 
to  man  through  the  eye,  or  any  of  the  five  senses,  is  as  truely  a 
benefactor,  as  he  who  can  multiply  means  for  healthful  food  and 
necessary  clothing. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  particularize  and  illustrate  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  the  teacher  as  an  artist,  we  will  first  consider  the 
subject ,  which  is  to  furnish  the  theme  for  his  consideration  and  skill : 
next  the  kind  and  variety  of  material ,  which  is  to  be  used  in  the 
production  of  his  work;  again,  the  instrumentalities  necessary  to  be 
used ;  and  finally ,  the  object  to  be  secured  in  the  completion  of  his 
work. 

First,  then,  the  subject  of  the  artist-teacher  is  a  human,  moral,  im¬ 
mortal  and  accountable  being,  in  an  undeveloped,  untrained,  and 
uneducated  state. 

This  being  is  to  be  developed,  trained  and  educated,  so  as  to 
bring  out  all  its  powers  and  capacities.  The  body,  with  its  eye,  ear, 
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and  all  other  physical  powers ;  the  mind,  with  its  various  faculties, 
perception,  consciousness,  original  suggestion,  abstraction,  memory, 
reason,  imagination,  and  taste,  constitute  the  elements  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  subject,  which  are  to  be  so  educated  and  trained ;  or  in  the 
artist’s  language,  so  thrown  upon  the  canvass,  or  so  hewn  and 
polished,  as  to  form  a  character  so  perfect,  that,  in  the  abodes  of 
eternal  future  bliss,  it  may  be  received  by  the  Divine  Artist,  as  a 
trophy  of  the  handiwork  of  our  Great  Redeemer.  Truly  this  work 
of  the  artist-teacher,  this  subject,  the  training  of  an  immortal 
soul,  is  full  of  inspiration,  and  can  not  fail  to  awaken  the  warmest 
zeal  of  all  who  are  qualified  to  appreciate  it,  and  enter  upon  the 
duties  which  it  imposes.  What  other  artist  can  find  a  subject  for 
his  brush,  his  pencil,  or  his  chisel,  with  elements  of  such  unmistaka¬ 
ble  value,  and  of  such  heaven  born  perfection?  While  the  subjects 
of  the  artist-teacher  are  so  few,  we  see  they  are  rich  in  suggestive 
elements,  and  of  transcendent  importance  because  they  make  up  all 
that  is  of  real  worth  in  our  present  or  future  being.  Though  the 
teacher  has  fewer  but  more  valuable  elements  in  his  subject  than 
the  artist,  yet  the  artist  has  the  decided  advantage  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  subjects  and  objects.  Of  course  in  selecting  his 
subjects,  he  may  go  from  the  grave  to  the  gay ;  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  to  please  every  fancy,  and  gratify  every  taste  and 
whim,  and  meet  every  demand  of  the  market.  If  he  wishes  to 
represent  a  certain  portion  of  the  human  race,  (I  will  not  say  how 
large,)  who  have  just  brains  enough  to  appreciate  the  grotesque  and 
ridiculous,  who  ignore  and  abhor  all  originality  of  thought  and  in¬ 
vention,  by  resorting  to  deception  and  treachery,  he  may  select  an 
ape ,  whose  whole  existence  is  spent  in  antics,  imitations  and  tricks ; 
or  he  may  select  for  his  subject  a  certain  animal,  (not  to  be  named,) 
remarkable  for  its  propensity  to  root ,  to  grunt ,  and  to  be  contrary , 
to  represent  another  class  of  the  human  species,  who  never  seem  to 
be  so  well  pleased,  as  when  they  can  supplant  others ;  grumble  and 
find  fault,  whether  things  go  well  or  ill ;  and  oppose  every  thing, 
which  they  themselves  do  not  propose.  Or,  he  may  take  a  higher 
and  nobler  subject,  for  a  higher  and  nobler  object,  like  the  lamented 
Cole ,  in  his  “  Voyage  of  Life,”  who  selected  a  stream,  bearing  from 
its  source,  over  currents  now  gentle,  and  now  rapid,  in  weather 
clear  and  calm,  or  dark  and  stormy,  a  little  bark,  freighted  with  a 
human  immortal,  destined,  after  passing  through  life’s  various  stages, 
to  reach  the  ocean  of  eternity.  As  already  intimated,  his  subject 
may  be  trivial  or  grave,  tame  or  wild,  comic  or  tragic,  high  or  low, 
living  or  dead,  satanic  or  angelic.  Just  as  different  and  various  may 
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be  the  objects  of  different  artists.  The  object  of  one  may  be  cari¬ 
cature,  of  another  reality ;  of  one  joy,  of  another,  sorrow ;  of  one 
curiosity  and  self-indulgence,  of  another,  profit  and  advantage.  If 
some  of  the  works  of  some  of  our  artists  should  be  examined  as  to 
their  merits,  and  their  objects,  we  might  with  peculiar  significance 
and  emphasis  inquire,  “  cui  bono?v  and  in  reference  to  others  Ucui 
malo  ?”  In  reference  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  artists,  as  to 
the  utility  and  influence  of  works  of  art,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  always  the  most  reliable.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  taste  of  the  uninitiated ,  is  in  some  instances  quite  as 
pure  and  elevated  as  that  of  many  artists.  Those  artists  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  and  favor,  whose  works  excite  the  purest 
emotions,  and  incite  to  the  noblest  deeds.  But  it  is  rather  too  much 
to  say,  that  some  of  the  works  of  artists,  though  they  may  be  true 
to  nature,  and  perfect  in  their  execution,  do  not  awaken  improper 
emotions,  or  even  incite  to  evil.  Shall  we  call  his  an  uncultivated 
taste,  which  causes  an  instinctive  revulsion  and  disgust  at  some  of 
the  exhibitions  of  nudity  ?  It  is  true  we  may  become  accustomed 
to  look  upon  nude  figures,  as  we  can  upon  a  scene  of  slaughter, 
without  horror  and  disgust.  When  the  feelings  have  become  blunted 
by  frequent  views  of  even  a  slightly  repulsive  figure,  we  find  it  easy 
to  go  on  from  step  to  step,  in  the  way  of  indecent  exhibitions,  until, 
to  an  eye  and  taste,  thus  perverted,  and  corrupted,  a  model  artist 
may  look  like  an  angel.  But  these  facts  by  no  means  justify  the 
liberties  which  are  taken  by  some  of  our  artists ;  neither  do  they 
prove  that  the  tastes  and  judgments  of  artists  are  to  furnish  the 
criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  merits  of  their  works. 

But  the  artist-teacher,  though  the  number  of  his  subjects  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large,  finds  in  them  all  a  sameness,  and  a  measurable  uni¬ 
formity  in  their  general  characteristics,  which,  however,  are  greatly 
modified  by  various  circumstances  and  influences.  These  modify¬ 
ing  influences  are  found  in  the  nursery,  in  the  streets,  as  well  as  in 
the  school.  As  we  have  before  stated  the  teacher’s  subject  is  the 
soul, — the  immortal  part  of  our  being,  which  has  made  its  entrance 
into  this  world  of  sin  and  temptation,  ready  for  the  impressions  of 
the  artist-teacher,  like  the  photographic  plate  or  paper,  with  almost 
instantaneous  effect.  There  is,  however,  a  most  striking  and  inte¬ 
resting  fact  to  be  noticed  here,  and  that  is,  that  the  first  impres¬ 
sions  made  upon  these  spiritual  tablets ,  are  the  most  vivid,  the  most 
lasting,  and  the  most  difficult  to  correct  or  to  erase.  How  vastly 
important  then,  that  he,  who  makes  these  first  impressions,  should 
so  thoroughly  understand  his  work,  that  he  may  be  sure  of  making 
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them  so  nearly  perfect  at  first  as  that  they  will  need  no  correction 
nor  erasure  ;  for  this  work  of  correction  and  of  erasure  causes  not 
only  the  waste  of  time,  that  precious  boon  to  man,  but  an  injury  to 
the  material.  The  mind  is  so  tenacious  of  first  impressions,  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  those  which  are  wrono-  at  first,  will  ever  be  so 
corrected  as  to  lose  their  influence.  We  are  now  speaking  of  course 
of  such  teachers,  as  are  artists  in  their  profession ;  who  are  qualified 
by  talent,  education  and  special  training,  for  the  work  of  molding 
the  plastic  mind.  But  as  all  picture-makers  and  daubers  are  not 
artists  in  their  professions,  so  neither  are  all  who  sway  the  rod,  or 
sport  with  the  name  of  teacher,  artist-teachers.  But,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  courses  pursued  by  the  patrons  of  the  painter  or  ar¬ 
tist,  and  of  the  teacher,  are  remarkably  different ;  for  if  they  desire 
to  procure  a  fine  picture,  or  a  tasteful  piece  of  statuary,  they  do  not 
hesitate  at  almost  any  expense,  to  employ  a  skillful  and  well  known 
artist ;  but  when  they  wish  to  have  their  children  educated  and 
fitted  for  the  present  and  future  life,  they  are  too  often  contented 
with  ignorant,  untrained  and  inexperienced  teachers.  In  fact,  it  is 
an  almost  universal  custom  in  this  money-loving,  superficial  age,  to 
employ  the  youngest,  cheapest,  and  consequently  most  inexperienced 
teachers,  to  begin  the  work  of  training,  and  of  making  all  the  first 
and  prominent  outlines  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
This  is  a  strange  inconsistency,  and  unwise  and  unprofitable  as  it  is 
strange.  Not  so  did  the  noble  Queen  of  England,  with  those  pre¬ 
cious  treasures,  of  Princes  and  Princesses,  committed  to  her  foster¬ 
ing  care  by  God.  For  them,  the  best  teachers  in  all  her  realm  were 
secured,  regardless  of  labor,  care,  or  expense.  This  course  lias 
proved  by  the  results,  to  be  the  true  policy,  as  well  as  true  economy. 

But  as  the  success  of  the  artist  depends  very  much  upon  the  kind 
and  the  quality  of  the  material  which  he  uses,  so  the  teacher  will 
find  his  success  greatly  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  minds  committed  to  him.  The  artist  can  generally  select  his 
material.  If  he  wishes  to  perform  a  work  which  will  make  him  an 
honorable  reputation,  and  stand  the  test  of  time  and  criticism,  he 
will  select  the  finest  and  best  material,  without  regard  to  cost  or 
trouble.  If  this  material  should  be  injured  or  destroyed,  or  rendered 
unfit  for  use,  he  can  readily  find  a  substitute.  But  the  teacher  must 
take  such  materials  as  are  put  into  his  hands.  His  canvas  may 
have  become  soiled  or  disfigured ;  his  block  of  marble  may  have 
come  from  a  bad  quarry ;  or  in  other  words,  the  intellectual  faculties 
may  be  weak,  exposed  to  unfavorable  influences,  to  bad  parental 
teaching ;  unrestrained  and  untrained ;  or  only  trained  by  the  cor- 
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rapt  and  baneful  influences  of  the  rabble,  and  of  the  devotees  of 
pleasure  and  vice.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  condition  or  the 
quality  of  mind,  as  to  purity,  power  and  outside  influences,  the  artist- 
teacher  must  take  his  subject ;  and  he  is  expected,  of  course,  to  train 
and  polish  it,  and  send  it  back  to  his  patron,  one  of  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  art.  Every  parent  believes,  of  course,  that  the  subject 
from  his  own  quarry,  or  nursery,  is  as  pure  and  fine  as  the  best ;  and 
if  the  teacher  can  not  produce  a  fine  work  of  art  from  it,  he  is  at 
once  condemned  as  stupid  and  unskillful.  The  skill  of  the  teacher, 
like  the  artist,  if  he  pleases  all  his  patrons,  will  chiefly  consist  in  not 
only  giving  the  finest  kind  of  finish,  to  that  which  is  faultless,  but 
in  covering  up,  as  far  as  possible,  all  defects  which  can  not  be  re¬ 
moved.  But  the  teacher’s  work,  not  like  the  artist’s,  must  be  done 
up  in  a  hurry,  in  a  limited  time ;  no  matter  what  may  be  the  de¬ 
fects,  nor  how  long  it  may  take  to  correct  them.  The  hard,  flinty, 
shaky  block,  must  be  chiseled  into  a  graceful,  unblemished  and 
finished  statue,  in  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  expense,  as  the 
soft  delicate  and  perfect  piece  of  alabaster.  We  can  not  particular¬ 
ize  the  defects  of  the  materials  which  come  into  the  teacher’s  studio ; 
but  if  he  is  a  master-workman  and  an  artist,  he  will  be  able  to  detect 
the  defects ;  and  will  be  unfit  for  his  calling,  if  he  can  not  do  it.  It 
is  no  small  part  of  the  teacher’s  qualifications,  if  he  would  succeed 
in  his  work,  to  make  himself  master  of  that  skill,  which  is  necessary 
in  supplying  the  defects  of  his  subjects.  As  that  artist  is  most 
skillful  and  successful,  who  can  make  a  good  work  of  art  out  of  poor 
materials,  so  that  teacher  is  the  best,  and  worthy  of  the  most  honor, 
though  it  is  rarely  bestowed,  who  can  make  good  pupils  out  of  bad 
subjects. 

As  to  the  instrumentalities  to  be  used,  the  teacher  has  the  decided 
advantage  over  the  artist.  High,  intellectual  and  moral  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  special  training  are  necessary,  and  indispensable  to  dis¬ 
tinguished  success  by  either ;  but  superiority  of  intellect  and  quali¬ 
fications  belongs  most  especially  to  the  teacher;  inasmuch  as  his 
subjects  and  materials  are  more  precious,  delicate,  and  valuable ;  and 
the  consequences  of  failure,  or  of  success,  more  momentous.  The 
almost  infinite  variety  of  modes  and  expedients,  to  which  the  teacher 
is  compelled  to  resort,  over  and  beyond  those  of  almost  any  other 
profession,  results  from  the  great  variety  and  different  degrees  of  in¬ 
tellectual  powers,  affected  by  such  an  infinite  variety  of  influences. 
Even  the  productions  of  artists  do,  and  should  become  important 
instrumentalities  in  the  teacher’s  hands.  Perhaps  no  age  nor  coun¬ 
try  has  more  highly  appreciated  the  value  of  pictorial  illustrations 
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than  onrs.  It  is  true  that  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  John 
Amos  Comenius,  (Bishop  of  Coinna,  in  Moravia,)  first  introduced 
successfully  the  artist’s  skill,  as  a  special  aid  in  training  the  young. 
There  may  be  grave  defects  in  some  of  the  methods  of  getting  up 
illustrated  School  Books ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fine  arts 
have  an  important  mission  to  fulfill  among  the  educational  instru¬ 
mentalities  of  the  age.  They  should  receive  attention  and  an  appro¬ 
priate  place  in  our  system  of  education  for  the  masses,  as  well  as  for 
the  few.  But  our  teachers  must  first  be  required  to  receive  at  least 
an  elementary  training  in  them,  and  have  their  tastes  so  cultivated, 
that  they  may  he  able  to  perceive  and  appreciate  their  utility,  as 
well  as  what  is  true  and  false,  in  what  are  claimed  to  be  works  of 
art.  Besides  the  instruction  in  the  arts  must  be  brought  within  the 
means  and  abilities  of  all,  like  other  common  studies.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  fine  arts  themselves,  should  they  be  taught  in  all  our 
schools.  To  our  schools  must  the  artists  look  for  those  who  are  to 
succeed  them,  and  bear  along  the  honors  of  the  profession.  Here 
the  artists  themselves  receive  that  training  which  lies  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  success.  In  fact  they  may  be  considered  the  teacher’s 
own  handiwork.  The  artists  may  make  pictures  and  statuary,  but 
it  is  the  work  of  teachers  to  make  artists.  Our  distinguished  artists 
have  not  become  such  by  chance  or  arbitrary  fate,  any  more  than 
the  distinguished  of  any  other  profession.  Though  no  special  in¬ 
structions  may  have  been  given,  yet  a  single  word  or  incident  by 
the  parent  or  teacher  may  have  been  the  turning  and  starting  point 
of  the  artist’s  life.  Therefore,  let  our  teachers  know  how  and  when 
to  delineate  the  beauties  and  utility  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  time 
would  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  people  would  appreciate  and 
patronize  the  works  of  art  as  much  as  they  deserve.  We  can  not 
here  enumerate  all  the  more  important  instrumentalities  of  the 
teacher’s  profession,  but  we  can  not  be  too  emphatic  in  maintaining 
that  all  educators,  who  wish,  or  expect  to  become  artist-teachers, 
must  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  character  and  the 
use  of  these  instrumentalities.  The  painter  or  the  sculptor,  who 
knows  only  how  to  use  the  pencil,  the  brush,  or  the  chisel  and  ham¬ 
mer,  may  pencil,  paint,  chisel  and  hammer  and  polish,  until  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  work  may  equal  that  of  an  Appeles,  or  a 
Phidias,  but  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his 
art,  his  fame  and  his  influence  as  an  artist,  would  be  as  circumscribed 
as  that  of  the  good  man  Pollock  has  described,  “  who  thought  the 
visual  line  which  girt  him  round,  the  world’s  extreme.”  So  the 
teacher,  whose  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  use  of  appropriate  educa- 
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tional  instrumentalities  are  confined  to  mechanical  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  definitions  of  grammar,  and  the  common  locali¬ 
ties  of  geography,  may  do  well  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  he,  by  no 
means  deserves  to  be  considered  an  artist-teacher ;  for  his  pupils  will 
be  as  far  from  a  thorough  education,  as  a  block  of  unformed  marble, 
though  beautifully  dressed  and  polished,  yet  wholly  unadapted  to 
meet  any  useful  purpose,  will  be  from  a  work  of  art. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  the  teacher’s  work,  or  the  end  to  be 
gained?  We  must  acknowledge  that  low  mercenary  motives  may 
actuate  the  teacher  in  his  work,  as  well  as  the  artist  or  man  of  any 
other  calling.  In  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  great  end  to  be 
gained  by  a  thorough  education,  there  can  be  but  little  difference  of 
opinion ;  yet  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  not  fully  understood, 
nor  appreciated  by  very  many  who  ought  to  know  and  realize  its 
value  best.  To  repeat  what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  that 
“  the  teacher’s  work  is  a  momentous  one,”  or  to  say  “  that  it  is  second 
in  importance  to  that  of  no  other  profession,”  will  not  probably 
make  (others)  value  or  think  any  more  highly  of  the  object  of  the 
teacher’s  work.  To  say  that  an  object  is  a  good  one,  and  that  he 
is  worthy  of  honor,  who  is  laboring,  and  wearing  out  his  life  to  ac¬ 
complish  it,  is  not  enough  in  this  money -loving  pleasure-seeking, 
and  passion  indulging  age.  The  calling  which  ministers  most  to 
avarice,  pleasure,  and  sensuality,  will  find  the  most  admirers  and 
patrons,  and  has  done  so  in  every  age  of  the  world.  Not  even  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  devouring  its  hecatombs  of  brave  and  noble 
patriots,  and  sending  the  death-knell  into  every  neighborhood  and 
hamlet  in  our  land,  can  turn  those  men  to  sober  thought,  who  are 
devotees  to  pleasure,  passion,  and  mammon.  What  signifies  it  then 
to  talk  about  the  importance  of  the  object,  which  the  teacher  has  in 
view,  when  that  object  can  not  minister  to  avarice,  pleasure,  and 
passion?  When  to  accomplish  it  even,  will  crown  him  with  no 
wreath  of  fame  or  honor  in  this  heartless  world  ?  The  successful 
money  maker  and  politician, — the  man  who  loves  and  worships  gold, 
and  will  sacrifice  patriotism,  country,  honesty,  and  religion,  to  gain 
money  and  power,  is  the  hero.  The  teacher  may  spend  a  life-time 
in  molding  and  directing  those  minds  which  are  to  be  the  ruling 
spirits  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  yet  go  down  to  his  grave 
with  no  adequate  reward,  “  unworshipped  and  unsung .”  The  artist 
may  die  leaving  his  most  meritorious  work  unappreciated  while  he 
lives,  yet  the  true  admirers  of  art,  may  in  after  time,  realize  its 
value,  and  hang  it  upon  their  walls  as  an  object  of  instruction  and 
admiration.  But  where  is  the  niche  or  gallery  for  the  work  of  the 
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artist-teacher  ?  Who  seeks  his  portrait  ?  Who  raises  a  monument 
to  his  name  ?  But  since  he  is  no  devotee  to  fame,  why  should  he 
seek  to  be  reckoned  among  her  votaries  ?  Though  by  no  means  free 
from  the  common  weaknesses  of  human  kind, — though  his  ear  would 
be  pleased,  and  his  vanity  tickled  by  the  applauses  and  the  eulogies 
of  the  multitude,  yet  their  short-sightedness  and  misconception  have 
shut  him  out  from  all  prospect  of  such  gratification,  if  indeed  he 
should  be  so  weak  as  to  desire  it.  Yet  the  day  may  come,  when 
the  artist-teacher’s  name  and  fame  shall  be  heralded  forth  as  a  bene¬ 
factor  of  his  race.  But  what  higher  object,  what  nobler  and  more 
honorable,  can  any  aspirant  after  true  fame,  seek  than  that  of  develop¬ 
ing  and  training  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  nations,  and  give  character  to  their  age  ?  Trace  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  that  child,  and  the  changes  through  which  he  has  passed 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  artist-teacher.  Unnaturally  forced  away 
from  the  influences  of  home  and  mother,  which  ought  to  be  the 
purest  and  most  potent  of  any  on  earth,  (though  unfortunately  not 
always  so,)  that  bright  intellect,  all  undeveloped  like  the  unhewn 
block,  has  been  brought  to  form  and  beauty,  so  that  where  at  first, 
the  lineaments  of  mind  could  be  scarcely  traced,  now  can  be  seen  a 
vigorous  intellect,  prepared  to  grapple  with  all  the  subtilties  and 
profound  philosophy  of  matter  and  spirit.  That  moral  being,  en¬ 
veloped  and  tinctured  with  the  corruptions  of  a  fallen  nature,  has 
been  brought  out  of  the  mists  of  sin,  through  the  influence  of  truth, 
and  a  pure  minded  teacher,  renovated  and  sanctified  by  divine 
power,  through  human  instrumentality,  so  that,  what  at  first  seemed 
incorrigible  and  hopelessly  perverse,  has  given  place  to  honesty, 
uprightness,  and  a  love  for  the  holy  and  the  pure. 

As  the  painting  or  the  statue  exhibits  the  thoughts,  feelings  and 
motives,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  artist,  so  every  child,  and  every 
adult,  furnishes  a  living  specimen,  of  the  habits ,  mental  traits,  and 
moral  character  of  their  instructors.  “ Like  begets  like”  As  is  the 
artist,  so  is  the  picture ;  as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  scholar.  But  in 
our  comparison  we  meet  one  difficulty.  The  work  of  art  has  had 
one  designer,  one  director ,  and  one  executor .  Not  so  with  the  teacher. 
Rarely  does  he  have  the  privilege  of  commencing  and  directing  the 
whole  education  of  the  child.  From  necessity,  mistaken  policy,  or 
whim,  the  master  workman  of  the  child’s  character  is  changed  from 
time  to  time  ;  once  in  a  year  or  oftener,  it  may  be.  The  child  may 
not  be  pleased  with  the  polishing  and  brushing ,  and  the  master 
strokes  of  his  artist,  and  so  the  tender  hearted  parent  seeks  another 
artist.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  fault  in  our  systems  of  public  in- 
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struction  in  this  respect  which  needs  correcting.  Is  there  not  ?  Here 
we  would  again  refer  to  England’s  honored  Queen.  Let  those  who 
would  obtain  the  same  happy  results  in  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  seek  the  best  teacher  in  their  power,  and  commit  to  him  their 
entire  education.  Look  at  that  young  man  who  has  just  emerged 
from  the  studios  of  his  different  artists.  Behold  the  marks  of  the 
various  workmen.  Why  is  that  continued  scowl  or  that  suspicious 
smirk  on  those  faces  ?  Why  that  halo  of  joy,  or  that  cloud  of 
gloom?  Why  that  simpering  smile,  or  that  forbidding  frown? 
Why  that  cold  repulsive  mien,  or  that  affectionate  and  attractive 
grace  of  manner  ?  Why  that  constant  air  of  distrust,  or  that  hearty 
expression  of  confidence  ?  Why  that  intellectual  sluggishness,  or 
that  mental  vigor  and  life  ?  Why  that  disagreeable  habit,  that  loutish 
gait,  or  that  tidy,  inviting,  genteel  appearance  ?  Why  that  moral 
obtuseness  and  insensibility  to  the  higher  and  nobler  impulses  of 
the  soul?  or  that  keen  perception  of  right,  that  sensitiveness  to 
wrong,  that  love  of  truth  and  hatred  of  falsehood  ? 

Where  indeed  do  all  these  numberless  traits  of  the  physical,  men¬ 
tal,  and  moral  being,  take  their  origin,  receive  their  culture  and 
finishing  polish  if  not  from  the  artists,  in  the  nursery,  in  the  streets, 
and  in  the  school-room  ?  Who  more  than  the  artist-teacher  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  giving  and  directing  those  influences,  which  reach  from  the 
finite  to  the  infinite,  from  earth,  to  heaven  ?  and  happy  indeed  is 
he,  if  to  accomplish  this  great  work,  be  the  primary  object  of  his 
labors.  Every  man,  in  his  life-work,  should  have  two  objects ,  a 
primary  and  a  secondary  ;  a  present  and  an  ultimate  ;  a  general,  and 
a  particular.  We  have  a  present  and  a  future  state  of  being — a 
physical  and  a  spiritual  nature  to  care  for.  Our  future  spiritual 
being  should  certainly  be  the  primary  object  of  our  care ;  while  the 
present — the  temporal,  is  a  secondary  though  a  legitimate  and  com¬ 
mendable  object,  when  sought  for  in  subserviency  to  our  spiritual 
being.  The  teacher  may  be  satisfied  with  his  reward,  if  he  secures 
only  the  primary  object  of  life;  but  base  indeed  is  the  motive  of 
him  who  enters  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  with  no  higher  object 
than  the  honor  and  emolument  of  his  office.  No  better  are  his 
motives,  than  those  of  the  painter,  who  copies  old  pictures  or  devises 
new  ones,  merely  to  supply  the  market  which  a  corrupt  taste  de¬ 
mands. 

Before  closing  this  essay,  I  should  be  happy  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  teachers  not  unknown  to  fame,  who  have  deserved  the  name 
of  artist-teacher.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Great  Teacher,  we  find 
not  a  few,  whom  we  shall  ever  be  proud  to  recognize,  if  not  as  found- 
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ers,  certainly  as  prominent  leaders  and  pioneers,  in  tlie  noble  brother¬ 
hood  of  teachers.  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  are 
names  which  the  profession  to  which  we  belong  should  claim  as 
peculiarly  its  own — they  were  teachers  and  educators  in  the  limited 
as  well  as  in  the  broadest  sense  of  those  terms. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Great  Teacher,  to  whom,  more  than  to 
all  other  teachers,  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  pure,  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  in  education,  the  rolls  of  fame  contain  a  host  of 
noble  names,  whose  instructions,  and  influence  as  teachers,  have 
given  character  to  each  succeeding  age.  Early  in  the  Christian  era, 
the  best  of  teachers  were  sought  and  employed,  by  the  friends  and 
followers  of  the  Great  Teacher.  The  names  of  Pantsenas,  Origen, 
and  Heraclas,  are  prominent  among  others.  Almost  every  country 
of  Europe  can  boast  of  names  of  distinguished  teachers,  who  have 
given  character  to  their  age  through  their  influence  as  instructors 
of  youth.  Every  well-read  and  properly  educated  teacher  should 
be  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  Sturm,  Trotzendorf,  Spalatus,  Come- 
nius,  Ratisch,  Neander,  Hayden,  Ascham,  Locke,  Pestalozzi,  Fellen- 
burg,  Jacotot,  and  Arnold :  and  we  might  name  many  others,  and 
enlarge  upon  the  interesting  characteristics,  which  have  marked 
their  labors  and  given  them  signal  success.  The  biographies  and 
characters  of  those  artist-teachers,  who  have  given  honor  and  fame 
to  our  calling,  in  European  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  should 
be  carefully  read  and  studied  ;  and  here  I  can  not  fail  to  recommend 
Barnard’s  “ American  Journal  of  Education ,”  as  being  for  the 
teacher,  even  more  than  Blackstone’s  “  Commentaries  ”  for  the  lawyer. 
Yes,  the  lawyer  without  his  Blackstone,  the  physician  without  his 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  the  clergyman  without  his  bible,  might 
as  well  expect  to  gain  fame,  success,  and  honor  in  this  day,  as  a 
teacher  without  the  “ American  Journal  of  Education ,”  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent.  The  names  of  those  educational  heroes  whose  history  this 
Journal  has  given,  will  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  to  encourage  other  artist-teachers  in  their  toil,  whose  names 
may  be  forgotten,  but  whose  works  will  remain,  and  whose  record 
will  be  on  high. 
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As  I  was  journeying  towards  this  city  to  partake  in  the  pleasures 
of  this  gathering  I  saw  upon  an  island,  in  the  northern  part  of  yonder 
brineless  ocean,  a  little  collection  of  five  or  six  houses,  and  among 
them  one  hut  that  attracted  the  attention  of  all  our  party.  It  was 
so  low,  that  although  the  door  nearly  reached  the  eaves,  a  tall  man 
might  be  forced  to  stoop  to  enter ;  it  was  so  poor  that  neither  glass 
nor  sash  was  in  its  casements.  Yet  it  was  a  palace  wherein  a  queen 
was  reigning  and  was  rearing  kings.  It  was  a  school-house  built 
through  the  missionary  zeal  of  a  noble  girl  who  after  procuring  its 
erection  and  gathering  in  it  all  the  children  of  the  island,  gave  two 
years’  service  to  this  school  of  less  than  a  score  of  children,  gratuit¬ 
ously,  and  now  two  other  years  with  a  pay  that  is  merely  nominal. 
As  I  heard  the  story  of  her  generous  labors,  undertaken  with  no 
thought  that  they  should  be  known  and  appreciated  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  that  lonely  island  ;  I  felt  a  new  sense  of  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  our  profession  as  teachers  and  in  my  heart, 
thanked  (rod  that  He  had  called  me  to  such  a  goodly  fellowship,  em¬ 
bracing  thousands  of  these  humble  but  glorious  laborers,  one  in  pur¬ 
pose  and  devotion,  with  the  teacher  of  North  Manitou  Island. 

For  as  I  heard  the  story,  I  endeavored  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
work  there,  and  measure  as  I  would,  I  found  it  invaluable.  Measure 
it  by  the  cost  of  re-production,  and  it  is  immeasurable.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  give  to  one  already  adult,  instruction  in  the  tender 
years  of  his  youth.  Measure  by  its  utility  and  it  is  immeasurable ; 
since  the  uses,  to  a  man  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  of 
the  knowledge  he  may  have  gained  and  of  the  culture  he  may  have 
received  are  innumerable,  inestimable,  and  of  eternal  duration.  Thus 
I  was  led  anew  to  consider  the  greatness  of  the  work  of  educating 
the  young ;  and  I  thought  I  might  be  pardoned  if  I  used  this  little 
school  on  Manitou  Island  as  an  introduction  to  the  thoughts  which 
I  hoped  to  bring  forward  at  this  meeting. 

The  course  of  instruction,  the  true  selection  and  arrangement  of 
studies  in  liberal  education,  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  important 
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points  in  this  great  work,  and  yet  a  point  which  it  seems  to  me  is 
not  discussed  from  a  right  point  of  view.  In  special  Schools  of 
Science  and  of  Art  the  courses  of  instruction  are  frequently  well 
considered,  and  both  the  selection  and  the  arrangement  of  the  topics 
studied  are  made  upon  definite  and  established  principles.  ISTot  so 
with  reference  to  our  more  fundamental  schools  of  general  liberal 
culture ;  in  them,  whether  in  the  kindergarten  and  infant  school,  in 
the  common  school  and  academy,  or  in  the  college  and  university, 
either  custom  rules,  or  the  course  of  study  arises  from  a  balance  of 
powers  among  various  teachers  or  members  of  a  governing  body ; 
each  zealously  advocating  the  claims  of  some  special  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  general  recognition  of  any  great  principles  controll¬ 
ing  the  whole  matter, — no  recognition  of  the  need  of  having  those 
principles  reduced  to  a  clear  code  for  the  government  of  educators. 

In  my  own  feeble  attempts  to  supply  this  need, — which  I  could 
not,  when  I  considered  the  great  ability  and  zeal  of  my  predecessors, 
and  my  cotemporaries,  flatter  myself  would  be  much  more  success¬ 
ful  than  other  men’s  failures, — I  have  thought  that  a  general  scheme 
for  the  guidance  of  liberal  education  might  be  safely  built,  only 
upon  one  of  the  three  following  foundations. 

First,  upon  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  of  human  activity ;  of 
the  duties  for  which  the  pupil  is  to  be  prepared. 

Secondly,  upon  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  things  which  can 
be  imparted  by  teaching. 

Thirdly,  upon  a  thorough  survey  of  the  powers  which  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  training. 

Either  of  these  foundations  being  carefully  prepared  by  an  ex¬ 
haustive  survey  would  afford  a  safe  basis  on  which  wise  and  skillful 
men  could  build  up  a  true  scheme  of  education  adapted  to  public 
and  general  needs,  and  adapted  also,  to  the  more  special  cases 
of  brilliancy  and  genius,  or  of  feeble  mindedness  on  one  or  many 
sides.  Of  course,  I  assume  that  a  true  statement  of  the  proper 
course  and  mode  of  instruction  is  possible,  at  least  to  thought, 
which  shall  include  the  education  of  a  genius  and  of  an  idiot,  as 
well  as  of  the  mass  of  men.  I  assume  also,  that  a  true  course  and 
mode  of  general  liberal  culture,  built  upon  either  of  the  three 
foundations  above  mentioned,  would  coincide  with  the  true  course 
and  mode  built  upon  either  of  the  others.  The  safest  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  therefore,  will  be  for  our  best  thinkers  and  writers  to  survey 
finally  all  three  of  these  bases,  to  build  upon  them  schemes  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  by  a  comparison  of  these  schemes  to  elicit  at  length, 
the  correct  mode.  It  may  be  the  work  of  centuries  to  accomplish 
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this, — but  when  we  look  around  us  and  behold  what  a  populous 
wealthy  and  ancient  city  has  been  built  about  the  fork  of  this  little 
river  within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  present,  we  are  emboldened 
to  hope  that  great  achievements  in  intellectual  and  social  life  will 
not  henceforth  require  such  wearisome  years  to  finish. 

But  when  we  attempt  a  thorough  survey  of  tlue  field  of  human 
activity  and  duty,  wre  find  that  field  so  rapidly  enlarging  and  alter¬ 
ing  in  its  perspective  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  omissions  of  parts 
which  to  day  may  seem  of  little  worth,  and  to-morrow  may  prove 
all-important.  At  the  time  when  the  question  was  asked,  what 
should  boys  be  taught,  and  it  was  answered,  that  which  they  can 
use  as  men,  it  was  supposed  that  Conic  Sections  were  altogether 
idle  and  useless  speculations.  For  two  hundred  years  the  school  of 
Plato  had  studied  the  properties  of  those  curves,  and  Apollonius 
had  summed  up  the  results  in  eight  books  filled  with  truths  of  mar¬ 
velous  beauty, — but  of  no  known  utility.  Perchance  it  might 
have  been  then  thought  that  the  Conic  Sections  were  unfit  to  be 
the  study  of  a  youth,  because  he  could  not  put  them  to  any  use  as  a 
man.  But  after  ten  times  two  hundred  years  had  passed,  these  very 
Conic  Sections  became  the  most  practically  useful  of  all  objects  of 
stud}7,  and  every  shipyard,  and  every  ship’s  dock,  every  machine- 
shop,  and  every  railroad  track  affords  the  amplest  opportunities  for 
applying  them  to  practice. 

From  the  errors  into  which  we  might  fall  by  thus  contracting  our 
ideas  of  utility,  we  could  be  saved  only  by  expanding  them  to  that 
degree  that  the  useful  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the 
visionary.  Thus  our  first  foundation  for  a  scheme  of  liberal  instruc¬ 
tion,  although  theoretically  sound,  is  practically  difficult,  and  will  be 
useful  chiefly  in  confirming  or  correcting  and  modifying  conclusions 
reached  through  an  investigation  of  the  other  two. 

The  second  foundation  is  a  thorough  survey  of  the  "whole  field  of 
things  capable  of  being  imparted  by  instruction.  Upon  this  survey 
I  have  at  sundry  times  made  preliminary  sketches  and  published  the 
results.*  Among  those  results  is  a  rough  map  of  the  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  divide  all  human  science  into  five  grand  divisions  accord- 
ing  to  its  subject  matter.  The  first  embraces  Space  and  Time  af¬ 
fording  us  the  sciences  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic. 
The  second  takes  in  the  physical  -world,  giving  us  the  sciences  of 
Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology.  The  third  embraces  the 
actions  of  men  giving  us  the  Arts  and  Fine  Art,  Language,  and  Law. 
The  fourth  takes  in  the  spirit  of  man,  giving  us  the  sciences  of  Me- 
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taphysics,  ^Esthetics,  and  Ethics.  The  fifth  contemplates  the  Divine 
Being  and  gives  us*the  sciences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
1  have  on  sundry  public  occasions  endeavored  to  show  that  this 
rough  sketch  of  the  field  of  knowledge  affords  the  best  guide  to 
education ;  that  these  sciences  naturally  follow  each  other  in  the 
order  here  given ;  and  are  to  be  learned  only  in  that  order,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  followed ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  invert 
the  order  leads  only  to  a  necessity  of  teaching  the  lower  truth 
covertly  and  awkwardly,  instead  of  openly  and  naturally. 

But  I  propose  to-day  to  bestow  some  thought  upon  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  third  foundation  of  a  true  scheme  of  general  liberal 
culture,  that  is,  the  survey  of  the  powers  which  can  be  improved  by 
training. 

A  child  is  a  will  governing  a  body,  at  the  impulse  of  passion,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  reason.  The  body,  the  mind,  the  feelings, 
and  the  will, — these  constitute  the  four  great  divisions  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  man.  The  body  is  of  course  incapable  of  education,  except 
when  living,  that  is,  in  connection  with  the  mind  and  feelings  and 
will.  The  first  function  of  the  body  is,  then,  to  receive  impressions 
from  the  outward  world,  communicating  sensation  to  the  mind, 
awaking  thought,  arousing  feeling ;  their  combination  exciting  de¬ 
sire,  desire  ripening  into  purpose,  purpose  culminating  in  volition, 
and  volition  manifesting  itself  in  muscular  movement,  a  movement 
of  the  body.  This  is  an  epitome  of  human  history,  and  an  inven¬ 
tory,  in  brief,  of  human  powers, — capable,  therefore,  of  serving  as  a 
basis  of  a  true  scheme  of  education. 

The  first  intellectual  or  spiritual  use  of  the  body  is,  I  say,  to  re¬ 
ceive  impressions  from  the  outward  world,  and  communicate  sensa¬ 
tions  to  the  mind.  In  order  to  do  this  well,  it  must  be  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  to  this  end,  the  teacher  is  to  guard  sedulously  his 
pupils  against  all  hindrances  to  healthy  growth.  Actual  growth 
comes  only  through  divine  action  and  divine  law, — disease  and  de¬ 
formity  through  hindrances  and  perversions  introduced  by  error  and 
sin.  The  requisites  to  healthy  growth  are,  first,  healthful  food,  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  and  freedom  of  motion;  secondly,  proper  alterna¬ 
tions  of  rest,  such  as  fasting  and  sleep  and  darkness ;  thirdly,  absence 
of  poisons  and  of  unnatural  excitements  of  any  kind,  such  as  pam¬ 
pering  of  the  appetites  and  passions. 

This  matter  of  physical  training  and  of  the  care  of  the  health,  I 
pass  by  for  the  present,  only  beseeching  my  fellow-teachers  not  to 
pass  it  by  in  the  detail  of  their  school  labors.  I  will  only  allude  to 
a  single  point  of  detail,  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  such  over- 
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whelming  importance,  so  little  understood  by  the  majority  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  neglected  by  them  to  the  terrible  injury  of  their  pupils. 
You  who  have  the  care  of  young  children,  I  beseech  you  watch 
over  their  purity.  No  more  fearful  loss  can  befall  a  child  than  to 
lose  its  purity  of  heart.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  impress  upon 
your  children  with  all  the  eloquence  of  your  affection,  this  sacred 
rule.  Never  to  do  or  say  any  thing  which  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  have  you  see  and  hear.  Remind  them  that  God  always  sees 
them,  and  plead  with  them  frequently  and  with  earnestness,  even  to 
tears,  not  to  do  or  say  in  His  sight  any  thing  which  they  would  be 
unwilling  to  do  or  say  in  yours.  There  are  sins  which  you  would 
not  warn  them  against  for  fear  of  soiling  their  minds  by  the  sug¬ 
gestion, — but  press  upon  them  this  rule  with  sincere  and  affection¬ 
ate  earnestness,  and  they  will  seldom  need  any  plainer  speech. 

The  first  intellectual  use  of  the  body  is  to  communicate  sensa¬ 
tions  to  the  mind.  Whether  the  power  of  sense  can  be  increased 
by  education  is  a  doubtful  and  debated  point.  My  own  opinion, 
founded  upon  careful  experiments  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  re¬ 
late,  is  that  direct  delicacy  of  sense  is  an  original  gift,  \\6t  capable 
of  direct  increase  by  training.  Physical  causes  may  increase  or 
dimmish  it,  as  taking  cold,  for  example,  may  blunt  hearing  and  taste 
and  smell,  but  render  the  eye  sensitive  to  light, — but  by  no  process 
of  education  can  any  such  effect  be  produced. 

A  great  deal,  however,  can  be  done  in  educating  the  ability  of 
judging  on  sensations ; — increase  of  skill  can  be  produced  by  train¬ 
ing  ; — and  increase  of  skill  is  equivalent  to  increase  of  power.  The 
powers  of  sense,  coming  logically  first  in  the  sketch  of  human  na¬ 
ture  which  I  have  made,  and  being  first  of  all,  powers  in  the  order 
of  development  in  the  child’s  growth,  should  be  first  educated. 
This  is  done  first  of  all  by  objects, — and  thus  the  object  teaching  of 
the  modern  schools  and  kindergartens  is  rightly  given  to  young  chil¬ 
dren.  But  let  me  warn  young  teachers  that  as  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  geometry,  so  neither  is  there  any  mode  of  teaching  which 
can  render  an  inefficient  and  indifferent  teacher  successful.  Lessons 
from  objects  as  well  as  lessons  from  text-books  can  be  learned  by 
rote,  and  object  teaching  like  recitation  easily  degenerate  into  rou¬ 
tine.  No  matter  what  the  system  is,  it  may  in  the  hands  of  sleepy 
and  thoughtless  teachers,  degrade  all  our  schools,  like  the  one  visited 
by  Dr.  Brown,  into  “aixlent  cemeteries  of  aidication,” — or  it  may, 
in  the  hands  of  earnest,  enthusiastic  and  sensible  teachers,  arouse 
the  pupils  to  new  life  and  lead  them  to  knowledge  and  to  virtue. 
The  object  of  object  teaching  is  to  lead  children  to  observe,  but  a 
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set  of  stereotyped  questions  upon  a  few  dozen  specimens  in  a 
museum  box  in  the  school-room  will  no  more  teach  children  to  ob¬ 
serve  what  is  under  their  feet  and  around  them  on  their  way 
through  life,  than  the  setting  of  tasks  in  a  book  for  memoriter 
recitation. 

Simultaneous  with  the  development  of  the  powers  of  sensation, 
is  the  awakening  of  a  power  of  perceiving  truths  independent  of 
sense.  There  can  be  no  direct  sensation  without  indirect  conscious¬ 
ness  of  your  sensation,  consciousness  of  your  own  existence  and 
generally  of  your  possession  of  a  bodily  organ  through  which  the 
sensation  comes,  perhaps  of  the  free  movement  of  the  organ  to 
bring  it  into  a  position  to  receive  the  impression  from  a  something, 
which  is  neither  your  mind,  nor  its  organ  of  sensation.  The  funda¬ 
mental  antithesis  of  philosophy  is,  that  brought  to  knowledge,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  it  is  perceived  that  these  bodily  organs  and 
this  visible  and  tangible  world,  lie  in  space  and  time.  The  soul 
sees  by  direct  inspection  the  existence  and  properties  of  space  and 
time,  not  inferring  them  logically  from  the  properties  of  extension, 
nor  being  forced  by  a  law  of  mind  to  a  fiction  of  their  existence, — 
any  more  than  it  is  forced  to  a  fiction  of  its  own  existence, — but 
seeing  then  by  a  direct  inward  vision  ;  having  its  attention  called  to 
them,  however,  by  the  phenomena  of  nature  manifested  in  them, — 
just  as  its  attention  is  directed  to  its  own  existence,  only  at  the  in¬ 
stant  of  its  perception  of  phenomena  not  itself.  These  powers  of 
direct  perception  external  and  internal,  are  as  I  have  said,  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  earliest,  not  with  the  hope  of  increasing  the  actual  capacity 
of  the  soul, — for  that  seems  to  vary  only  by  original  gift  or  by  phy¬ 
sical  condition, — but  with  the  well-grounded  hope  of  increasing  the 
skill  of  using  these  powers  to  an  almost  indefinite  degree.  These 
fundamental  powers  of  direct  vision  of  truth  are  divine  and  inexpli¬ 
cable  even  in  their  native  state,  and  in  their  cultivated  condition 
afford  us  the  highest  objects  of  adoration  and  wonder  as  tokens  of 
the  kindred  of  man  to  the  Infinite  Deity.  By  education  any  one 
sense  may  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  all  the  senses,  and  even 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  higher  powers.  Thus  with  those  blind 
from  birth,  hearing  although  no  more  acute  than  in  other  men,  serves 
to  give  a  thousand  kinds  of  information  which  we  can  not  conceive 
of  as  coming  through,  the  air.  What  sort  of  house  is  this  that  we 
are  passing?  I  asked  a  blind  friend,  and  he  replied  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation  guided  only  by  the  echo  of  his  footsteps,  “  A 
little  two-story  brick  house  with  a  low  wooden  paling  fence  about 
three  feet  in  front  of  it.” 
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Next  in  order,  after  the  powers  of  direct  perception,  external  and 
internal,  comes  the  powers  of  memory  and  mental  reproduction. 
That  such  a  power  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  exercise  of  any  of 
the  higher  functions  of  the  soul  will  be  manifest,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  present  is  an  absolute  zero  point,  and  that  continuity 
of  thought  is  possible,  therefore,  only  through  memory  and  anticipa¬ 
tion.  All  our  life  is  future  or  past,  the  present  gives  only  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  guiding  the  transmutation  of  future  into  past. 

Memory  is  in  its  simplest  form  only  the  permanence  of  the  per¬ 
ception, — more  or  less  vivid.  When  in  the  form  of  recollection  it 
becomes  the  revivification  of  past  perceptions.  Finally,  in  its  higher 
forms  of  fancy  and  imagination,  it  remodels  and  recombines  the 
perceptions  of  the  past  and  projects  them  into  the  future, — or 
separates  them  from  actual  time  and  space  and  throws  them  into 
an  ideal  world. 

These  powers  of  memory  and  imagination,  have,  in  our  ordinary 
school  studies  been  greatly  neglected,  and  cultivated  only  in  their 
lowest  form  of  memory.  Some  teachers,  it  is  true,  perceiving  the 
poverty  of  an  education  which  strengthens  the  memory  only,  have 
altogether  despised  the  cultivation  of  that  faculty  and  endeavored 
to  appeal  to  the  reason  alone.  But  this  course  is  also  against  nature, 
it  can  not  be  fully  carried  into  effect,  because  it  is  an  impossibility 
for  the  reason  to  act,  except  upon  transcripts  furnished  by  the 
imagination  from  perception.  And  therefore  imagination  must  be 
cultivated  before  reason.  Why  will  we  not  gracefully  bow  to  the 
decrees  of  nature  and  follow  her  plans ! 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  it  will  of  course  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  this  culture  should  also  in  its  subdivisions  follow  a  na¬ 
tural  order.  At  first,  memory  alone,  and  memory  of  the  actual  out¬ 
ward  fact, — a  description  of  a  thing  not  now  present,  but  seen  and 
handled  and  smelled  and  listened  to  on  a  previous  day  ;  then  memory 
of  words  and  formula  by  rote, — then  the  imagination  and  descrip¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  drawing  of  something  never  seen,  but  defined  and 
suggested  by  the  teacher.  In  this  play  of  the  imagination  all  sensi¬ 
ble  properties  must  be  reproduced ;  but  the  chief  care  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  form,  or  geometrical  figure;  by  far  the  most 
important  intellectual  element  in  the  material  world,  simply  because 
the  fundamental  element.  What  is  matter  but  that  which  occupies 
space ; — and  what  a  material  object  but  matter  in  a  definite  part  of 
space,  therefore  having  in  some  sense  a  form,  as  its  first  most  essen¬ 
tial  requisite  of  existence.  Geometry  is  the  foundation  of  learning 
and  no  other  learning  is  possible  except  as  upheld  by  that  foundation. 
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Geography  is  the  only  one  of  our  ordinary  school  studies  which 
tends  directly  to  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination. 
Properly  taught  it  is  almost  exclusively  a  work  of  that  faculty.  It  may 
degenerate  into  a  mere  remembrance  of  names  and  figures, — Chi¬ 
cago,  150,000  souls,  forty  years,  Lake  Michigan  280  miles  by  70. 
But  with  a  teacher  alive  to  her  work,  the  150,000  souls,  and  forty  years, 
will  stimulate  the  pupil  to  conceive  of  a  city,  twice  as  large,  or  half 
as  large,  as  the  one  with  which  alone  he  is  familiar,  having  grown 
up  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  and  the  280  miles  by  70,  combined  with 
the  known  figure  of  the  earth,  will  lead  him  to  imagine  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  steamer  running  at  a  good  speed,  in  a  straight  line,  twenty- 
four  hours  without  seeing  land. 

The  imagination  acting  freely,  and  pursuing  only  its  own  ends, 
produces  works  of  fine  art,  statue,  picture,  music,  poem  and  tale ; 
and  these  also  in  their  time  and  place,  are  valuable  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  power  which  created  them. 

Then,  in  the  order  of  that  use,  comes  the  reasoning  power,  which 
by  a  comparison  of  the  truths  gained  through  perception,  deduces 
new  truths  for  the  internal  vision  to  seize  upon.  For  the  exercise 
and  development  of  this  power  of  reasoning,  wre  depend  at  present 
chiefly  upon  leading  the  pupil  to  study  specimens  of  reasoning  in 
the  pure  mathematics, — or  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  upon  giving 
him  treatises  upon  logic  itself. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  this  method  could  be  greatly  improved 
by  giving  the  pupils  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  when  the 
logical  power  begins  to  be  developed,  some  simple  explanation  of  tho 
nature  of  reasoning,  and  of  the  mode  of  revising  proofs,  and  then 
giving  him  unsolved  problems  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  power  in 
revising  original  demonstrations.  It  is  manifest  that  this  process 
need  not  be  confined  to  mathematics,  but  can  be  extended  into  other 
branches  of  natural  and  metaphysical  sciences. 

We  must  not  forget  that  while  the  intellectual  powers  guide,  the 
passions  alone  impel  to  action.  Simultaneous  with  perception  in 
sensation  is  feeling.  The  sensation  not  only  tells  you  that  some  ex¬ 
ternal  things  acts  upon  your  bodily  organ,  but  gives  you  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain.  This  feeling  is  something  as  indefinable,  mys¬ 
terious  and  ultimate  as  thought  itself, — heat  and  cold,  hunger  and 
thirst,  sweetness,  sourness,  fear,  hope,  hatred,  love,  aversion,  longing ; 
these  words  recall  to  your  remembrance  past  states  of  your  con¬ 
sciousness  in  which  you  knew  not  only  the  existence  of  yourself 
and  of  some  object  to  which  you  were  in  relation,  but  also  of  some 
quality  in  the  object  which  excited  in  you  a  peculiar  and  indefinable 
state  of  feeling. 
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Feeling  accompanies  every  act  of  perception,  from  the  simplest 
sense-perception, — as  when  I  touch  this  paper  and  recognize  its  tem¬ 
perature,  texture  and  surface, — up  to  the  most  complex  emotions 
accompanying  the  perception  of  the  grandest  truths  of  politics,  or 
of  theology,  the  emotions  of  patriotism  and  piety. 

When  these  feelings  directly  arouse  strong  desire  they  are  called 
passions.  All  feeling  excites  a  certain  amount  of  desire  or  aversion, 
but  some  feelings  much  more  than  others.  Desire  and  aversion 
bear  to  feeling  somewhat  the  same  relation  that  memory  and  fore¬ 
sight  bear  to  perception.  Desire  and  aversion  arise  from  the  re¬ 
collection  of  past  and  the  imagination  of  future  feeling.  When 
desire  or  aversion  has  a  certain  relative  strength  it  leads  to  purpose, 
which  is  the  first  dawning  of  that  greatest  spiritual  phenomenon,  a 
volition.  Desire  and  purpose  are  each  indefinable  and  fundamental 
states ;  the  former  being  the  culmination  of  feeling,  the  second  the 
dawning  of  will.  Finally  comes  volition,  the  fulfillment  of  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  voluntary  action. 

Inasmuch  as  these  powers  are  all  of  them  higher,  per  see ,  than 
the  intellectual  powers,  it  is  fitting,  if  they  are  capable  of  educa¬ 
tion,  that  their  education  should  be  most  carefully  watched  and 
guarded.  To  preserve  the  freshness  and  tenderness  of  youth,  to 
keep  the  heart  open  for  simple  and  refining  pleasures,  to  guard 
against  the  false  excitements  which  exhaust  the  soul,  to  foster  the 
pure  and  holy  emotions  of  filial  piety,  and  draw  the  heart  toward 
communion  with  a  Heavenly  Father,  these  are  grander  ends  in 
education  than  any  training  of  the  intellectual  powers  can  be  ; — and 
intellectual  training  is  worse  than  wasted  if  it  be  gained  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  tenderness  of  heart  and  freshness  of  feeling. 

And  what  else  can  we  say  of  the  importance  of  training  a  child 
in  such  manner  that  it  may  not  allow  its  feelings  to  be  cherished 
into  evil  desires,  or  fail  to  have  its  pure  feelings  awake  right  desires  ? 
What  less  can  we  say  of  the  importance  of  so  training  the  future 
man  that  his  purposes  may  all  be  just  and  right.  And  above  all, 
how  can  we  say  too  much  of  the  need  of  an  education,  if  such  an 
education  be  possible,  which  shall  insure  the  man  perfect  command 
over  himself,  that  he  may  not  be  infirm  of  purpose  and  a  tool  of 
others  more  wicked  than  himself,  but  setting  himself  steadfastly,  to  do 
that  which  is  according  to  God’s  will,  may  be  an  accepted  and  suc¬ 
cessful  co-worker  with  the  Infinite  Power,  that  ever  out  of  evil  is 
educing  good  in  infinite  progression. 

What  do  our  schools  and  academies  and  colleges  effect  toward 
attaining  these  highest  ends  of  education,  this  aesthetic  develop- 
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ment  of  tastes,  this  moral  control  of  the  desires  and  purposes,  this 
religious  sanctification  ?  Much,  I  grant ;  and  yet  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison  with  what  shall  be  done  when  the  highest  Christian  philoso¬ 
phy  and  culture  shall  have  triumphed  in  the  discovery,  and  embodi¬ 
ment  in  practice,  of  the  true  system  of  public  education.  Much,  I 
grant ;  and  yet  very  little  with  a  distinct,  carefully  considered  plan 
of  action  in  reference  to  these  points,  very  little  with  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  end  of  making  these  points  of  more  importance  than  the 
intellectual  development. 

I  know  the  practical  difficulties  which  surround  the  subject.  I 
know  the  danger  lest  in  attempting  to  cherish  virtue  you  cherish 
hypocrisy,  in  attempting  to  cultivate  morality  you  produce  formal¬ 
ity,  and  in  seeking  to  refine  the  taste  you  produce  sentimentality. 
I  know  the  practical  difficulties,  and  have  seen  the  evil  results  of 
attempts  to  render  education  more  moral  and  more  religious. 

But  I  know  that  similar  difficulties  have  beset  also  every  attempt 
to  improve  the  intellectual  education  of  the  schools.  I  have  seen 
every  improved  method  of  teaching  the  ordinary  branches,  so 
abused  by  enthusiastic  and  partially  enlightened  teachers  as  to 
make  the  improvement  worse  than  the  old  method.  I  have  seen 
classes  in  school,  committing  to  memory  and  repeating  by  rote,  text¬ 
books  which  were  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  forcing  the 
teacher  to  leave  the  text-book  and  take  to  the  subject.  And  I  can 
not  forget  that  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Peterson’s  Familiar 
Science,  the  most  inaccurate  school-book  I  ever  saw,  have  been  used 
in  the  schools  of  this  country,  while  Chase’s  Common  School  Arith¬ 
metic,  the  best  text-book  on  Arithmetic  I  ever  saw,  has  nearly  gone 
out  of  print.  Seeing  such  errors  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
proving  modes  of  intellectual  training,  and  yet  seeing  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  mode  of  teaching  is  improved,  I  can  not  be  wholly  dis¬ 
couraged  with  regard  to  aesthetic  and  moral  and  religious  education. 

And  now  having  given  a  rough  sketch  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
soul; — the  power  of  perceiving  truth  through  outward  sense  and 
inward  intuition ;  the  power  reproducing  those  perceptions  in  mem¬ 
ory,  and  combining  and  modifying  them  in  new  creations  of  the 
imagination ;  the  power  of  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and 
eliciting  new  truths  through  the  reason ;  the  power  of  feeling  the 
impression  which  these  perceptions  make  upon  the  soul ;  the  power 
of  allowing  those  impressions  and  feelings  to  awaken  desire  or  dis¬ 
gust,  by  holding  them  under  attention,  or  turning  the  attention  from 
them  ;  the  power  of  cherishing  those  desires  until  they  ripen  into 
purposes  ;  the  power  of  pushing  the  purpose  into  execution  through 
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volition ;  having  given  this  rough  sketch  of  human  powers,  I  might 
go  on  to  show  that  it  would  afford  a  correct  basis  for  a  scheme  of 
education,  and  that  this  scheme  of  education,  carefully  developed, 
would  not  differ  in  its  intellectual  features  from  that  toward  which 
all  the  sound  thinkers  of  the  day  are  manifestly  tending. 

But  some  teachers  may  ask  me,  to  what  practical  end  is  this  dis¬ 
course  ?  and  how  shall  we  as  individual  teachers  best  fulfil  our  func¬ 
tions,  while  waiting  for  the  great  thinkers  of  the  profession  to  perfect 
the  future  course  of  instruction  ! 

I  answer  that  the  most  directly  practical  end  which  I  hoped  to  at¬ 
tain,  was  to  give  you  a  just  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged ;  and  of  the  importance  of  tasking  your  best  powers  in 
a  calm  endeavor  to  decide  for  yourselves,  what  better  you  can  do  than 
you  are  now  doing.  The  field  before  each  one  of  you,  teachers,  if 
it  be  but  a  little  Monitou  school  of  a  dozen  scholars,  is  worthy  of 
the  best  efforts  you  can  make.  Make  those  efforts  not  with  feverish 
anxiety  lest  you  shall  not  succeed,  not  with  a  despairing  sense  of 
your  inability ; — much  lest  with  a  self  satisfied  conceit  of  your  supe¬ 
riority  over  other  teachers ; — but  make  your  best  efforts  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  perform  your  duties,  in  the  calm  confidence  that  God, 
who  has  appointed  us  our  tasks  in  life,  knows  best  what  we  can  do, 
and  that  he  asks  of  us  only  that  we  should,  with  honest  sincerity, 
seek  to  do  our  best. 

Make  your  best  efforts  to  understand  your  duties.  The  field  of 
knowledge  is  open  to  you,  as  to  your  scholars,  and  you  can  in  no  way 
so  well  stimulate  them  to  learn,  and  prepare  yourself  to  teach,  as  by 
being  yourself  a  student, — enthusiastic  in  your  love  of  knowledge 
and  your  eagerness  to  gain  more.  Study  what  truths  are  to  be 
taught,  study  what  powers  are  to  be  developed,  study  what  duties 
and  opportunities  in  life  will  be  likely  to  be  opened  to  your  pupils. 
Study  human  nature  in  general,  and  study  the  individual  character 
of  each  pupil  under  your  charge. 

Then  whatever  be  the  system  of  instruction  which  your  State  Laws 
or  your  Educational  Board,  or  your  School  Committee,  may  force 
you  to  adopt,  you  can  make  it  flexible  and  living,  and  a  medium  of 
pouring  the  sacred  life  that  is  in  you,  into  the  hearts  of  your  pupils. 
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*  NOTE. 

The  incident  with  which  President  Hill  introduced  his  lecture,  led  to  the 
following  Correspondence. 

Chicago,  August  13,  1863 

Miss  Angelica  M.  Buss, — 

Respected  Lady : — On  the  3d  instant  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  on 
their  way  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers’  Association, 
recently  held  in  this  city,  touched  at  the  North  Manitou  Island. 

During  the  brief  stay  of  the  party,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  some  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  and  learn  of  your  work  of  faith  and  love  among  the  children  of  the 
island. 

What  we  saw  and  heard  deepl}r  impressed  us  with  respect  and  love  for  the 
character  of  one  who,  under  great  embarrassment  and  self-sacrifice,  has  isolated 
herself  from  loved  friends  and  associations,  and  devoted  the  best  powers  of 
her  mind  to  the  instruction,  mental  culture,  and  educational  training  of  the 
young. 

Prompted  by  a  desire  to  honor  you  for  your  devotion  to  a  noble  work,  and  to 
show  our  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  the  party,  with  great  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  unanimity,  raised  a  sum  of  money  with  which  to  purchase  an 
American  gold  watch,  to  present  to  you,  as  a  token  of  the  high  regard  and 
respect  they  have  for  you  and  the  cause  in  which  you  are  successfully  laboring 

Be  pleased  to  accept  this  testimonial  of  our  esteem,  with  assurance  of 
sympathy,  love,  and  prayer,  for  you  and  your  pupils. 

With  great  respect,  we  are  most  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Bulkley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

REPLY  TO  THE  LETTER. 

North  Manitou  Island,  August  25,  1863. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bulkley, — 

Kind  Sir: — I  was  very  much  surprised  on  the  15th  instant  by  receiving  from 
you  a  letter  expressing  kind  feeling  toward  me;  also  a  more  substantial  token 
of  esteem — a  gold  watch — the  gift  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
visited  my  school. 

The  magnitude  of  the  gift  and  the  kind  expressions  contained  in  your  com¬ 
munication  have  almost  made  me  dumb  until  the  present  moment ;  but  I  must 
try  and  make  some  acknowledgment  for  your  kindness.  And  first,  permit  me 
to  say,  you  greatly  over-estimate  my  self-sacrifice,  for  it  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  instruct  the  young,  and  see  them  improve,  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically ;  and  what  gives  me  so  much  satisfaction  can  not  be  considered  a 
great  hardship. 

However,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  receive  your  gift,  as  it  is  an  evidence  of 
your  interest  in  popular  instruction  and  education,  the  means  by  which  our 
liberties  must  be  perpetuated.  I  shall  ever  keep  it  by  me,  and  when  I  look  at 
it  shall  think  of  the  donors,  the  occasion  of  the  gift,  and  the  sympathy 
and  generous  feelings  which  prompted  you  and  your  associates  to  such 
liberality. 

I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  I  can  still  have  your  sympathy  and  advice;  and 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  from  time  to  time,  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  a  subject  in  which  we  all  feel  so  deep  an  interest. 

Yery  respectfully  yours, 

Angelica  M.  Buss. 


VI.  OBJECT  TEACHING. 

BY  E.  A.  SHELDON",  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


In  opening  the  discussion  on  this  occasion,  on  what  is  sometimes 
technically  called  “  Object  Teaching,”  I  propose  first  very  briefly  to 
state  the  principles  upon  which  the  methods  thus  indicated  are 
based.  Secondly  to  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  these  reformed  methods  of  teaching,  and  the 
best  way  of  removing  them ;  and  lastly  consider  the  true  aim  and 
limit  of  these  methods  as  applied  to  the  development  of  the  early 
faculties  of  childhood. 

We  assume  first  that  education  should  embrace  the  united,  har_ 
monious  development  of  the  whole  being ,  the  moral ,  the  physical \ 
and  the  intellectual ;  and  that  no  one  of  these  should  be  urged  for¬ 
ward  to  the  neglect  or  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  We  likewise 
assume  that  there  is  a  natural  order  in  the  evolution  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  also  of  appliances  for  their  development,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  education  ;  that  the 
perceptive  faculties  are  the  first  and  most  strongly  developed  and 
upon  them  are  based  all  future  acquirements ;  that  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  are  quick  and  accurate  in  receiving  impressions,  will 
all  the  future  processes  of  education  and  outgrowing  attainments 
be  easy  and  rapid,  and  ever  prove  unfailing  sources  of  delight ;  and 
hence  they  should  be  the  first  to  receive  distinctive  and  special  cul¬ 
ture.  To  this  we  may  add  that  childhood  has  certain  marked  and 
distinctive  characteristics  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  all 
our  dealings  with  children.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  these 
are  activity,  love  of  sympathy,  and  a  desire  for  constant  variety. 
In  the  natural  order  of  subjects  we  recognize  as  first,  mathematics, 
including  a  consideration  of  form,  size,  and  number ;  second,  physics, 
including  objects  in  nature,  their  sensible  qualities  and  properties, 
and  third,  language,  including  oral  and  written  expression,  reading 
and  spelling. 

We  have  thus  stated,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  very  first  steps 
in  this  natural  order,  upon  which  must  be  based  all  successful  edu¬ 
cational  efforts ;  for  the  limited  time  allotted  to  this  paper  reminds 
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ns  of  the  necessity  of  confining  ourselves  closely  to  the  point  under 
discussion. 

It  would  be  not  a  little  interesting  to  trace  the  natural  relation 
of  these  two  orders  throughout  a  complete  educational  course,  nor 
would  it  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  subject;  but  this  would  lead  us 
into  too  broad  a  field  of  investigation,  and  be  liable  to  divert  the 
discussion  from  the  point  particularly  before  us.  We  will  not  stop 
now  to  consider  in  detail  the  method  best  adapted  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  infant  faculties,  but  will  advert  to  them  after  consider¬ 
ing  briefly  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  obstacles  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  most  successful  progress  of  these  improved  methods  of 
teaching.  And  in  this  connection  we  remark  first,  that  the  very 
title  by  which  these  methods  are  popularly  designated  is  open  to 
serious  objection.  It  is  true  that  the  term  “Object  Teaching”  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  suggestive  of  the  real  character  of  these  early 
processes,  in  that  we  are  continually  dealing  with  tangible  objects 
and  illustrations,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  taken  in  a  too  limited  sense. 
Instead  of  embracing  a  large  number  of  subjects,  and  covering  the 
entire  field  of  the  early  culture  of  the  faculties,- many  have  taken  it 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  miscellaneous  lessons  on  objects.  These 
lessons  often  clumsily  given  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
correct  principles,  and  who  therefore  continually  violate  them,  have 
led  many  to  condemn  the  whole  system,  and  thus  in  certain  quarters 
to  bring  it  into  disrepute. 

Again,  book  speculators  are  continually  making  use  of  the  term 
as  a  catch  word,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  wares ;  thus 
imposing  upon  the  uninitiated,  and  bringing  into  discredit  methods 
of  which  these  books  are  the  farthest  possible  from  being  the  repre¬ 
sentatives.  In  this  way  old  books  have  received  new  title  pages, 
and  new  books  with  old  methods  have  been  christened  with  the 
catch  word,  “  Object  Lessons,”  or  “  On  the  Object  Plan ;  ”  and  what 
is  lamentable,  multitudes  know  not  the  difference  between  the  no, me 
and  the  thing.  In  this  way  much  mischief  has  already  been  done, 
and  much  more  is  yet  to  be  experienced. 

Realizing  these  objections,  some  have  proposed  to  change  the 
name,  substituting  a  term  more  comprehensive  and  less  liable  to 
objection.  But  this  change  of  names  will  only  subject  publishers 
to  an  additional  expense  of  new  title  pages,  and  will  not  wholly  ob¬ 
viate  the  evils  referred  to.  Our  plan  would  be  to  drop  all  specific 
names,  and  speak  of  all  improved,  natural  or  philosophical  methods 
of  teaching  as  such,  and  let  the  great  effort  be  to  infuse  right  prin 
ciples  into  the  minds  of  teachers,  to  lead  them  to  study  the  mental 
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moral  and  physical  constitution  of  children,  and  the  best  method 
of  bringing  this  treble  nature  out  in  harmonious  development.  In 
this  lies  our  only  hope  of  any  substantial  improvement  in  educa¬ 
tional  processes. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  secondly,  as  a  serious  obstacle  lying  in 
the  way  of  the  proposed  reformation,  the  ignorance  of  teachers 
upon  the  points  just  referred  to,  and  their  disposition  to  study 
methods  rather  than  principles.  Now,  any  proper  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  based  upon  philosophical  principles,  upon  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  being  to  be  edu¬ 
cated,  in  his  mental,  moral  and  physical  constitution,  and  the 
corresponding  appliances  for  promoting  such  growth ;  and  no  one 
can  hope  for  success  who  does  not  clearly  comprehend  these  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  first  effort  then  on  the  part  of  teachers  should  be  to 
study  principles ,  and  then  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  the  course  now  being  pursued  in  this  country.  Teachers 
are  endeavoring  to  imitate  models  from  books,  rather  than  making 
themselves  first  familiar  with  the  principles  upon  which  these 
methods  are  based,  and  then  using  these  models  as  aids  in  applying 
them.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Training  Schools  for  the  professional  education  of 
teachers.  Not  schools  in  which  the  branches  are  taught,  but  where 
the  whole  aim  and  effort  shall  he  to  impart  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  applying  it.  In  these 
schools  should  be  exhibited  the  highest  excellence  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  There  should  also  be  schools  of  practice  where  the  stu¬ 
dents  shall  have  abundant  opportunity  for  applying  the  instruction 
they  receive,  and  the  methods  they  observe. 

Who  would  think  of  employing  a  man  who  never  had  any  prac¬ 
tice  in  carpentry  to  build  the  house  he  designed  as  a  permanent 
home  for  himself  and  his  children,  although  he  might  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  books  ever  written  on  this  subject?  We  re¬ 
quire  that  our  mechanics  have  not  only  the  rules  of  their  trades, 
but  the  practice  also,  before  we  presume  to  employ  them,  and  this 
too  even  in  the  more  unimportant  arts.  They  must  serve  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship — a  term  that  implies  years  of  careful  observation,  study 
and  practice. 

They  must  not  only  become  familiar  with  all  the  tools  used  in 
their  trade,  and  the  exact  use  to  be  made  of  each,  but  they  must 
also  become  skilled  in  using  them.  And  not  only  must  the  appren¬ 
tice  know  his  tools,  and  know  how  to  use  them,  before  he  is  en¬ 
trusted  with  any  important  work  away  from  the  eye  of  his  master, 
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but  must  also  have  a  thorough  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  composition  of  the  materials  used  in  his  art ;  their  strength, 
durability,  and  solidity,  that  he  may  know  how  always  to  adapt 
them  to  the  exact  place  they  arc  to  occupy.  Without  this  knowl¬ 
edge  the  sculptor  with  a  wrong  tool,  or  the  wrong  use  of  the  right 
one,  a  little  too  heavy  a  blow  of  the  mallet,  or  the  artist  with  a 
wrong  pigment,  or  a  wrong  stroke  of  the  pencil,  may  ruin  his  sub¬ 
ject.  The  mechanic  by  the  omission  of  a  single  brace,  or  the  use 
of  a  wrong  timber,  or  one  composed  of  weak,  perishable  material, 
or  by  the  putting  together  of  materials  composed  of  different  pow¬ 
ers  of  contraction  and  expansion,  may  ruin  his  edifice  and  endanger 
many  lives,  or  much  valuable  property.  In  view  of  these  facts  we 
are  all  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  a  thorough  apprenticeship  in 
all  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades.  In  the  professions  too,  in  law, 
medicine,  surgery,  a  special  professional  education  is  deemed  indis¬ 
pensable.  What  intelligent  person  would  employ  a  quack  to  tam¬ 
per  with  his  own  life  or  the  lives  and  health  of  his  family,  or 
entrust  a  case  involving  large  interests  in  the  hands  of  an  unread 
and  unskilled  lawyer?  Who  would  entrust  the  amputation  of  a 
limb  to  the  hands  of  one  not  conversant  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  frame,  or  unskilled  in  the  use  of  the  knife  ?  If  then  so 
much  importance  is  attached  to  the  careful  preparation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  artizans  and  men  of  other  professions,  for  their  work,  (and  no 
one  can  say  that  its  importance  is  over-estimated,)  wdiat  shall  be 
said  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  employing  both  ignorant  and 
unskilled  hands  to  form  and  fashion  this  noblest  of  all  God’s  crea¬ 
tions — the  immortal  mind  !  Is  it  that  the  mind  is  less  intricate,  or 
of  less  importance  than  the  body,  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  entrusting  its  cultivation  to  the  uneducated  and  untrained  ?  This 
certainly  can  not  be  the  reason.  The  one  is  like  the  grass  that 
springeth  up  in  the*  morning,  and  in  the  evening  is  cut  dowm,  -while 
the  other  is  immortal  and  is  freighted  with  interests  of  the  most 
momentous  character — interests  linked  with  the  destinies  of  man¬ 
kind  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Tim  human  mind  is  composed  of 
elements  the  most  subtle  and  complicated,  yet  capable  of  being 
analyzed,  and  each  assigned  its  appropriate  place  'and  function,  as 
also  the  order  and  method  of  its  evolution.  These  faculties  do  not, 
like  the  mineral,  grow  by  accretion,  but  by  their  natural  use ;  and 
ill-timed,  or  under  exercise,  or  a  neglect  of  the  proper  use  at  the 
proper  time,  are  alike  prejudicial ;  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  work  of  developing  these  faculties  until  he  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  their  real  character,  their  functions,  the  order  in  which 
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they  manifest  themselves,  and  the  appliances  best  calculated  to 
develop  them  and  give  them  strength. 

No  mistakes  can  be  made  here  that  are  not  serious  in  their  char¬ 
acter.  As  is  a  too  heavy  blow  from  the  mallet,  or  a  wrong  use  of 
the  pencil,  or  the  use  of  the  wrong  material  to  the  statue,  the  paint¬ 
ing  or  the  edifice,  so  a  mistake  made  here,  an  undue  strain  of  a 
faculty  yet  weak,  and  but  faintly  developed,  or  the  neglect  of  those 
still  in  full  and  active  vigor,  if  not  fatal  in  its  consequences,  is  due 
only  to  the  recuperative  power  of  the  mind  to  overcome  injuries 
inflicted. 

A  common  error  committed  in  Object  Teaching  is  in  converting 
exercises  that  should  be  strictly  for  development,  into  instruction 
in  abstract  science.  Now  the  aim  of  all  these  early  lessons  should 
be  to  quicken  the  perceptions,  and  give  them  accuracy,  awaken 
thought  and  cultivate  language.  To  this  end  the  senses  must  be 
exercised  on  the  sensible  qualities  and  properties  of  objects;  and 
when  the  consideration  of  these  objects  goes  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  senses,  then  of  course,  the  exercise  ceases  to  be  a  development 
exercise,  and  becomes  either  an  exercise  of  the  memory  or  of  some 
of  the  higher  faculties.  All  these  early  lessons  then  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  objects,  their  parts,  qualities  and  properties  that  come 
clearly  within  the  reach  of  the  senses  of  the  children,  and  no  gen¬ 
eralizations  should  include  any  thing  more  than  such  objects  and 
their  qualities.  Definitions  should  in  no  case  go  beyond  the  mere 
description  of  the  actual  perceptions  of  the  children.  These  points 
we  regard  of  vital  importance,  and  that  we  may  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  we  will  be  a  little  more  definite,  and  indicate  just  where  we 
would  begin,  and  how  far  we  would  go  in  carrying  out  the  leading  ex¬ 
ercises  employed.  In  the  theory  we  have  presented,  these  should 
consist  of  lessons  on  Form,  Size  and  Number  as  belonging  to  math¬ 
ematics;  of  lessons  on  Objects,  Animals,  Plants,  Color,  and  Place  or 
Geography,  as  belonging  to  Natural  History,  and  lessons  on  lan¬ 
guage,  including  oral  and  written  expression,  reading  and  spelling. 

And  here  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  presenting  my  views  on 
these  points  in  nearly  the  words  of  a  report  on  this  subject  present¬ 
ed  last  week  at  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association.  In  lessons  in  number  the  children  should  be  held 
long  and  closely  to  the  simple  combination  of  objects,  and  hence 
must  be  confined  to  numbers  that  come  fairly  within  the  range  of 
the  perceptions. 

The  lessons  on  Form  should  be  confined  to  the  observation  and 
description  of  some  of  the  more  simple  and  common  forms  in  na- 
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ture.  Here  we  must  guard  against  abstractions ;  the  mere  memo¬ 
rizing  of  definitions  that  go  beyond  the  observations  of  the  children. 
As  we  have  already  said,  definitions  should  be  nothing  more  than 
mere  descriptions,  a  remark  that  applies  equally  to  all  kindred  sub¬ 
jects  of  instruction.  The  lessons  on  Size  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  the  actual  measurement  of  various  objects  and  distances,  and 
the  simple  exercise  of  the  judgment  in  the  application  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  thus  gained. 

In  lessons  in  Color,  the  children  may  be  led  to  observe,  discrimi¬ 
nate  and  name  the  leading  colors  and  their  tints  and  shades,  and 
apply  them  to  the  description  of  objects  in  nature.  This  will  add 
largely  to  their  stock  of  language,  and  greatly  aid  them  in  their 
future  lessons.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  just  here,  that  the  deficiency 
in  terms  to  express  in  our  language  distinctions  in  color  is  one  that 
is  deeply  felt,  and  any  effort  at  improvement  in  this  direction  should 
receive  our  hearty  encouragement.  Beyond  this  the  children  may 
be  indulged  in  mixing  colors,  to  observe  how  the  various  colors  are 
produced  from  the  primaries,  and  finally  their  intuitive  perceptions 
of  the  harmony  of  colors  may  be  called  out.  Not  that  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  teach  the  scientific  law  underlying  the  harmony 
of  colors,  but  they  simply  observe  that  “  certain  colors  look  well 
together.” 

In  lessons  on  Place  or  Elementary  Geography,  the  attention  of 
the  child  is  confined  to  a  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  earth  which 
he  sees  in  his  daily  walks,  its  physical  and  industrial  features,  the 
various  grouping  and  relation  of  objects  to  each  other  and  himself, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  consideration  of  what  lies  beyond  his  own 
immediate  neighborhood.  In  lessons  on  animals  and  plants  we  be¬ 
gin  by  calling  attention  to  the  parts,  position,  and  finally,  uses  of 
parts.  At  the  next  step,  in  lessons  on  animals,  the  children  are  led 
to  consider  something  of  characteristics  and  habits,  and  finally  of 
adaptation  of  parts  to  habits.  The  children  are  continually  exer¬ 
cised  in  close  and  accurate  observation,  by  means  of  specimens  or 
pictures,  and  to  a  limited  extent  from  given  or  tangible  facts  and 
phenomena,  to  draw  conclusions,  thus  calling  forth  the,  as  yet, 
feeble  powers  of  reason.  In  some  of  these  later  lessons  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  animals  considered,  is  also 
imparted.  All  these  lessons  are  given  on  the  more  familiar  quadru¬ 
peds  and  birds,  either  those  inhabiting  the  immediate  neighborhood^ 
or  of  which  they  have  been  made  acquainted  by  information.  Some 
attention  has  also  been  given  by  the  teacher  to  the  order  in  which 
these  lessons  have  been  presented,  grouping  together,  or  rather  giv- 
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ing  in  succession,  lessons  belonging  to  the  same  class  or  order. 
Thus  far,  however,  the  children  have  no  realizing  sense  of  any  such 
design.  After  having  gone  over  in  this  way  with  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing  types  of  each  order  of  mammals,  they  are  led  to  associate 
in  natural  groups  or  orders  the  animals  that  have  constituted 
the  subjects  of  these  lessons,  aided  by  the  knowledge  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  of  their  characteristic  parts  and  habits.  These  systematic 
lessons,  however,  are  confined  to  mammals  and  birds,  as  being  more 
familiar  to  the  children.  For  variety  an  occasional  lesson  may  be 
given  on  a  fish,  an  insect,  a  reptile,  or  a  shell,  those  somewhat  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  children,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  animals  belonging 
to  these  and  the  lower  subdivisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  far¬ 
ther  removed  from  the  child’s  immediate  sphere  of  observation,  and 
therefore  the  basis  of  the  classification  is  less  apparent. 

In  “  Lessons  on  Objects  ”  proper,  as  distinct  from  “  Lessons  on 
Animals  and  Plants,”  the  first  lessons  should  be  on  objects  of  the 
most  familiar  character,  and  for  a  long  time  their  attention  should 
only  be  called  to  the  simple  parts  and  their  position.  This  involves 
no  use  of  difficult  terms,  but  at  the  same  time  cultivates  observa¬ 
tion  and  the  power  of  accurate  expression.  At  the  next  step  some 
of  the  more  simple  and  common  qualities  are  added.  At  a  further 
step  more  occult  qualities,  requiring  more  close  and  careful  observa¬ 
tion,  and  such  as  are  brought  out  by  experiment,  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  ;  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  adaptation  of  qualities,  mate¬ 
rial  or  structure,  to  use,  may  be  considered.  At  a  still  more  advanced 
stage,  some  information  in  regard  to  the  objects  considered  may  be 
brought  in,  as  also  a  simple  classification  of  the  objects  and  qualities 
considered.  In  connection  with  all  these  lessons,  the  cultivation  of 
language  should  be  made  one  of  the  leading  points ;  commencing 
with  the  simplest  oral  expressions,  leading  on  to  written  reproduc¬ 
tions,  and  finally  to  consecutive  narrative. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  a  consideration  of  language ,  the  subject 
next  in  order.  It  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  Pestalozzi,  that  “  The 
first  object  in  education  must  be  to  lead  a  child  to  observe  with, 
accuracy ;  the  second ,  to  express  with  correctness  the  result  of  his 
observations.”  Again,  11  ideas  first ,  and  language  afterward.” 
That  there  is  a  natural  connection  between  thought  and  speech, 
observation  and  expression,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Who 
has  not  observed  that  children  always  seek  a  name  for  every  new 
object  of  discovery,  and  are  never  satisfied  until  they  receive  it? 
It  is,  in  fact,  out  of  this  necessity  of  our  nature,  that  language  has 
grown  up,  expanded  and  enlarged,  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
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ideas.  Bacon  has  well  said,  “  Men  believe  their  reason  to  be  lord 
over  their  words ;  but  it  often  happens  too,  that  words  exercise  a 
reciprocal  and  reactionary  power  over  our  intellect.  Words,  as  a 
Tartar’s  bow,  shoot  back  upon  the  understanding  of  the  wisest,  and 
mightily  entangle  and  pervert  the  judgment.” 

Again,  of  what  practical  advantage  would  be  the  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  observation,  without  a  corresponding  power  of  expression  ? 
Ideas  unuttered  are  valueless  to  all  but  their  possessor,  but  well  ex¬ 
pressed,  they  are  a  power  to  move  the  world.  Like  the  ripple 
started  on  the  surface  of  the  placid  lake,  their  influence  is  felt  to  the 
remotest  shores  of  time.  Now  as  observation  is  cultivated  by  care¬ 
ful  and  constant  use,  so  is  language  by  the  frequent  expression  of 
ideas.  But  how  is  the  child  to  acquire  this  power  of  language,  or 
what  is  the  process  and  order  of  this  acquisition  ?  This  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  question,  and  deserves  an  intelligent  answer.  Here,  as  in 
everything  else,  we  must  go  back  to  nature,  if  we  would  make  no 
mistakes.  Observe  then  the  child  in  his  first  utterances.  His  first 
efforts  at  speech  are  to  articulate  the  names  of  those  persons,  objects 
and  actions,  bearing  the  most  immediate  relation  to  his  desires  and 
necessities ;  the  names  of  pa  and  ma,  the  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
the  different  members  of  the  household,  and  familiar  objects  about 
him.  Next  in  order  come  action-words. 

Neither  name  nor  action-words  are  as  yet  qualified,  but  these 
quality  words  follow  slowly  along. 

The  third  step  is  reached  before  the  time  of  school  life  begins. 
However,  when  the  transfer  is  made  from  the  nursery  to  the  school¬ 
room,  this  vocabulary  must  be  enlarged  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  ideas.  Observing  then  the  order  already  indicated,  we 
begin  with  the  names  of  objects,  the  wholes  and  their  parts.  Next 
come  the  names  of  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objects,  proceed¬ 
ing,  of  course,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  more  difficult.  But  is 
it  asked  to  what  extent  are  these  terms  to  be  given  ?  We  answer 
most  unhesitatingly,  just  so  far  as  the  child  feels  the  necessity  for 
their  use ,  and  has  the  power  to  apply  them.  But  it  is  objected  that 
“  The  use  of  words  can  not  be  long  kept  up  or  remembered  by  the 
children,  that  are  above  the  current  language  of  the  circle  in  which 
they  move.” 

We  can  say  with  that  assurance  that  springs  from  careful  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience,  that  they  are  governed  quite  as  much  in  the 
application  of  these  terms,  and  consequently  in  their  familiarity 
with  them,  by  the  necessity  they  experience  for  their  use  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  objects  about  them,  and  in  the  expression  of  their  per- 
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ceptions,  as  by  the  language  of  the  home  circle,  or  immediate  asso¬ 
ciates.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  for  five  hours  in  the 
day,  and  five  days  in  the  week,  and  this  for  several  successive  years, 
they  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room,  where  these  terms 
are  “  current  language,”  and  the  children  from  the  humblest  homes 
readily  incorporate  them  into  their  own  dialect.  Were  not  these 
facts ,  there  would  be  poor  encouragement  for  the  teacher  to  labor 
to  improve  the  diction,  manners  or  morals  of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  success  of  every  good  school  located  in  such  unfortunate 
neighborhood,  in  elevating  the  children  in  all  these  points,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  substantiate  this  position.  On  what  other  principle  can  we 
account  for  the  elevation  of  successive  generations  and  races  of  men 
above  their  immediate  ancestors?  And  how  else  can  we  account 
for  the  growth  of  language?  We  must  depend  upon  the  school  to 
exert  a  refining,  civilizing  influence,  and  that  too  above  and  beyond 
the  immediate  “  circle  in  which  they  move.”  Now  in  the  language 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  terms  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objects.  How  and  where  is  this 
defect  to  be  remedied  ?  We  answer  emphatically,  by  the  cultivation 
of  language  in  the  schools.  We  have  already  stated  that  language 
as  the  expression  of  ideas,  bears  an  important  relation  to  their  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth,  and  therefore  that  the  two  should  be  carried 
on  contemporaneously.  We  should,  therefore,  as  we  proceed  with 
the  exercises  in  developing  ideas,  give  the  terms  expressive  of  those 
ideas,  always  using,  however,  those  terms  which  are  most  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  expressive  of  the  perceptions  to  be  indicated. 
In  all  these  exercises  reference  should  be  had  to  the  mental  status 
of  the  children ;  never  giving  any  more  than  can  be  readily  com¬ 
prehended  and  appropriated.  In  these  and  all  other  school  exer¬ 
cises,  the  answers  of  the  children  should  be  incorporated  into  full 
and  complete  expressions.  As  they  advance  they  will  take  pleasure 
in  reproducing  their  object  lessons  on  their  slates.  This  should 
always  be  encouraged,  and  should  become  a  daily  and  regular  exer¬ 
cise.  Where  this  course  is  pursued  the  children  will  early  acquire 
the  power  of  easy  and  elegant  diction,  and  readiness  in  composition. 

The  subject  of  reading  is  one  surrounded  with  many  difficulties. 
These,  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  so  divide  and  classify  as 
to  present  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time,  and  make  the  successive 
steps  easy  and  pleasurable  to  the  child.  The  difficulties  that  meet 
the  young  learner  at  the  very  threshold,  are  the  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  sounds  represented  by  the  same  character,  the  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  characters  representing  the  same  sound,  the  representation  of  the 
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same  sound  sometimes  by  one  character  and  sometimes  by  another, 
and  sometimes  by  a  combination  of  characters,  and  the  frequent 
use  of  silent  letters.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  he  should  not  for 
a  long  time  be  confused  with  more  than  a  single  form  to  a  single 
sound.  With  twenty-three  characters  and  the  same  number  of 
sounds  a  large  amount  of  reading  matter,  consisting  of  easy  simple 
words,  may  be  given.  It  is  better  to  commence  with  the  small  forms 
of  the  letters,  as  they  are  better  adapted  for  general  use.  When 
the  children  become  familiar  with  these,  the  capitals  may  be  intro¬ 
duced.  Gradually  new  sounds  may  be  brought  in,  and  with  them 
new  words.  A  few  words  may  be  learned  as  words,  to  enable  us  to 
fill  up  the  reading  matter.  In  connection  with  the  Object  Lessons, 
also,  new  words  are  being  continually  learned.  By  this  process,  in 
which  the  children  are  able  to  help  themselves  at  every  step  of  their 
progress,  they  ever  find  fresh  delight.  By  a  simple  plan  of  classifi¬ 
cation,  in  which  words  of  like  anomalies  are  brought  together,  and 
which  the  children  at  first  dictate  themselves,  the  work  of  spelling 
is  made  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  and  animated  exercises  in  the  school¬ 
room.  These  words  are  both  spelled  orally  and  written  upon  the 
slate.  The  plan  we  have  suggested,  of  which  we  have  been  able 
only  to  give  the  merest  outline,  we  have  found  a  very  rapid  and 
thorough  one  in  teaching  children  to  read  and  spell,  and  in  its  de¬ 
tails  strictly  Pestalozzian. 

We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  a  few  of  the  leading  exercises, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  should  be  employed  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  early  faculties  of  childhood,  that  our  position  may  be 
definitely  understood,  and  for  the  reason  that  we  believe  them  liable  to 
much  abuse. 


CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION 


TO  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT. 
BY  HENRY  BARNARD. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 

The  following  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Teachers’ 
Association,  will  explain  the  form  in  which  the  author’s  extempore 
Lecture,  at  Chicago,  appears  in  the  printed  Proceedings  of  that 
meeting. 

“In  response  to  your  note,  communicating  the  Resolution  of  the  National 
Teachers’  Association,  requesting  me  to  reduce  to  writing  the  several  proposi¬ 
tions  advocated  by  me  as  conditions  for  admission  to  our  National  Military 
School,  that  they  may  be  entered  in  the  Journal  of  the  Proceedings,  and  also 
your  request  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  for  a  copy ’of  my  Address 
for  publication  with  the  other  Lectures,  I  reply :  Since  addressing  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Chicago,  I  have  improved  every  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  same  topics, 
in  conversation,  and  public  gatherings,  as  vital  to  the  popularity  and  well  being 
of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  military  service,  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  country.  Not  having  preserved  the  few  memoranda 
from  which  I  spoke,  it  is  impossible  now  to  reproduce  the  address  delivered  at 
Chicago,  as  distinct  from  other  utterances  on  the  subject.  The  substance,  how¬ 
ever,  of  that  and  other  addresses  by  me,  will  be  found  in  that  portion  of  the 
Report  of  the  Yisitors,  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  attend  the  Annual 
Examination  of  the  Cadet  Corps  at  West  Point,  in  June  1863,  devoted  to  this 
subject,  and  in  which  it  was  made  my  duty  to  embody  the  general  conclusions 
of  the  Board.  That  portion  of  the  Report  has  been  printed  by  me,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Secretary,  in  advance  of  its  publication  by  Congress,  in  the 
“ American  Journal  of  Education .”  If  you  wish,  under  these  circumstances  to 
include  this  document  as  containing  the  substance  of  my  address,  in  your  pub¬ 
lished  Proceedings,  I  will  furnish  printed  copies  of  the  same,  without  charge  to 
the  Association,  and  will  include  some  additional  Tables,  and  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Col.  Thayer,  under  whose  administration  as  Superintendent  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  took  its  distinctive  character,  and  who  has  been  from 
the  start  an  advocate  of  admission  on  the  ground  of  the  personal  merit  of  the 
candidates  ascertained  by  open  competitive  examination.  There  is  no  higher 
authority  on  this  subject  than  Col.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  and  if  the  teadhers  of  the 
country  continue  to  agitate  this  matter,  they  will  witness  the  change,  and  feel  ' 
its  influence  in  themselves  and  their  pupils,  as  well  as  in  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  military  service.” 
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ADMISSION  OF  CADETS. 

In  concluding  tlie  report  of  their  inspection  of  this,  the  only  na¬ 
tional  military  school,  to  which  the  country  naturally  looks  for  the 
organization  and  command  of  her  armies,  and  the  construction  of 
her  works  of  defense,  the  Visitors  would  respectfully  urge  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Department,  an  immediate  and  thorough  re¬ 
vision  of  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to  the  admission  of 
Cadets — the  number,  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  these  qualifications,  and  of  making  the  appointments. 
No  matter  how  appropriate  may  be  the  location,  how  complete  the 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  how  skillful  and  faithful  the  teachers, 
unless  there  is  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  pupils  of  the  right 
age,  character,  bodily  and  mental  vigor  and  aptitude,  as  well  as 
aspirations  for  a  military  career,  the  public  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  practical  workings  of  the  institution. 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Military  Academy  is  determined 
by  the  law,  which  limits  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
to  one  cadet  for  each  Congressional  District  in  the  several  States, 
one  for  each  Territory,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
forty  more,  whom  the  President  may  appoint,  ten  each  year,  from 
the  country  at  large,  without  reference  to  their  residence.  Under 
this  law,  if  each  Congressional  District  and  Territory  were  repre¬ 
sented,  the  whole  number  of  cadets  would  be  two  hundred  and 
eighty,  but  owing  to  vacancies  by  withdrawal  or  non-appointment 
in  Congressional  Districts  in  the  States  involved  in  the  rebellion,  tlio 
number  at  this  time  is.  reduced  to  less  than  two  hundred — and  the 
graduating  class  of  1863,  to  twenty-five — a  number  altogether  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  regular  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  much  below  the 
present  and  future  exigences  of  the  service,  while  the  expense  of 
the  Academy  remains  the  same.  We  are  assured  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  that  without  any  additional  expense  for  building  and  mate¬ 
rial  equipment,  and  with  a  small  advance  in  the  pay  of  pupils  and 
assistant  teachers,  the  Cadet  Corps  could  be  increased  to  four  hun¬ 
dred.  The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  corps 
should  be  at  once  increased  to  this  number,  and  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  this  maximum  at  all  times,  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
*  appoint  to  any  vacancy  which  may  remain  unfilled  for  three  months 
by  reason  of  nullification,  secession,  rebellion,  or  any  other  cause. 
If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  Corps  at  this  maximum, 
can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths,  ambitious  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competi 
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tive  examination  in  the  several  States,  the  Visitors  believe  that 
ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus  appointed  will  go  through  the 
whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability,  scholarship,  and 
good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps,  will  equal  that  now  reached  by 
the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

2.  By  the  original  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  cadets 
to  the  corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers,  and  by  the  act  of  1812, 
by  which  the  Military  Academy  was  made  to  consist  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  candidates  for  cadets  were  to  be  “  not  under  the 
age  of  fourteen,  nor  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.”  By 
regulations  of  the  Department  the  minimum  age  is  fixed  at  sixteen 
years,  and  the  Visitors  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Academy 
and  the  military  service,  will  be  promoted  by  making  the  legal  age 
for  admission  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years.  The  four 
years  preceding  and  including  eighteen  are  peculiarly  the  formative 
period  of  the  body,  mind,  and  character,  and  should  be  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  right  habits  of  study  and  general  culture,  as  the 
proper  foundation  for  all  special  and  professional  training,  which 
should  not  be  commenced  until  the  constitution  is  consolidated,  the 
taste  for  a  pursuit  is  distinctly  pronounced,  and  the  moral  character 
is  naturally  developed  under  the  influences  and  supervision  of  home. 
The  experience  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  France  and  England, 
has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  juvenile  military  schools,  as  nurse¬ 
ries  for  officers ;  and  the  very  common  practice  of  nominating  can¬ 
didates  who  exceed  the  legal  age,  expresses  the  convictions  of  our 
own  people  that  military  studies  now  require  more  maturity  of  mind 
than  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  early  history  of  the  Academy. 
The  present  want  of  uniformity  as  to  age  and  mental  discipline  ex¬ 
plains  in  part,  the  wide  disparity  of  attainments  between  members 
of  the  same  class.  With  few  brilliant  exceptions,  confined  to  cadets 
of  rare  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind,  the  most  solid  practical  educa¬ 
tion  is  obtained  by  those  who  come  to  West  Point  when  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  at  least  a  good  preparation  in  English 
studies,  and  a  taste  for  mathematical  and  military  pursuits. 

3.  The  school  attainments  required  by  law  of  candidates  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Military  Academy,  are  as  rudimentary  and  limited  as 
our  language  can  express — far  below,  we  are  assured,  the  requisi¬ 
tions  of  any  similar  school  in  the  world.  Prior  to  1812,  when  the 
Academy  was  little  more  than  a  school  of  mathematics,  taught  by 
two  professors,  in  the  line  of  geometrical  and  algebraical  demon¬ 
strations,  and  the  practical  exercises  were  confined  to  surveying,  and 
the  simplest  forms  of  militarv  construction,  the  candidates  were  not 
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subjected  to  any  examination.  The  act  of  1812,  provides  that 
“  each  candidate  previously  to  his  appointment,  shall  be  well  versed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,”  and  by  regulations  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  restricted  to  only  a  portion 
of  that  science.  There  were  special  reasons  at  the  start  for  thus 
limiting  the  amount  of  knowledge,  when  the  minimum  age  of  ad¬ 
mission  was  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  and  the  Academy  was  properly 
a  juvenile  military  school,  like  all  cadet  schools  in  Europe  at  that 
time.  At  that  date,  science  entered  far  less  than  now  into  the  art 
of  w7ar,  as  applied  to  the  means  and  modes  of  attack  as  well  as  of 
defense.  Besides,  the  opportunities  of  even  elementary  instruction 
were  then  far  less  widely  or  equally  distributed  through  all  the 
States  than  now,  when  the  general  government  has  set  apart  over 
sixty  million  acres  of  the  best  land  in  aid  of  primary  schools  in  all 
the  new  States,  and  nearly  every  State  legislature  has  subjected  the 
entire  property  of  their  several  communities  to  taxation  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  public  instruction.  Now  that  the  requirement  as  to 
age  has  been  advanced  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year, 
and  by  the  voluntary  action  of  parties  having  the  nomination,  or 
seeking  the  appointment,  to  the  eighteenth  year,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  school  attainments  corresponding  to,  and  compatible  with 
that  age,  should  not  be  also  required.  The  least  that  should  be  de¬ 
manded  of  any  candidate  is  that  amount  of  general  culture  and  at¬ 
tainments,  which  constitutes  a  good  English  education,  and  which 
it  is  now  the  aim  of  the  public  schools,  and  their  boast,  to  give 
without  partiality,  to  all,  poor  and  rich  alike,  if  the  advantages  they 
profiler  are  properly  improved.  And  we  see  no  injustice  in  fixing  the 
standard  of  general  attainments  and  culture  as  high  as  that  now 
reached  by  cadets  in  good  standing  at  the  close  of  their  first  year 
in  this  Academy,  including  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  one 
modern  language.  If  the  French,  or  Spanish,  or  German  language 
is  to  be  mastered  by  American  officers  for  the  sake  of  the  military 
science  and  literature  which  it  embodies,  or  its  uses  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  or  official  duty,  called  for  by  the  exigences  of  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  both  in  peace  and  war,  its  acquisition  should  be  begun  as 
early  in  life  as  possible,  while  the  organs  of  speech  are  flexible,  and 
the  grammatical  and  etymological  difficulties  of  a  new  language  are 
more  readily  surmounted.  Judging  from  the  results  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  we  have  witnessed  here,  and  what  we  know  of  the  attain¬ 
ments  made  by  students  in  colleges  elsewhere,  very  few  persons, 
who  begin  the  study  of  modern  languages,  late  in  their  school  life, 
in  the  pressure  of  other  studies,  ever  attain  the  mastery  of  even  one, 
so  as  .to  £>e  able  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  written  or  spoken  com- 
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munication,  or  make  its  treasures  of  science  and  literature  a  famil¬ 
iar  possession. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  disciplinary  and  practical  value 
of  earlier  and  longer  attention  to  one  or  more  modern  languages,  to 
those,  whose  minds  will  otherwise  be  almost  exclusively  subjected 
to  the  peculiar  training  of  the  mathematics,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  young  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  desire  to 
profit  by  the  special  studies  of  a  purely  military  school,  should  exhibit 
in  their  language,  habits,  and  attainments  that  intellectual,  moral,  and 
esthetical  culture,  which  the  public  or  private  schools  of  any  State 
can,  and  should  give  to  any  youth  of  average  ability  of  that  age. 

4.  Low  as  the  requirements  for  admission  now  are,  from  a  defect¬ 
ive  and  vicious  mode,  as  we  believe,  of  selecting  candidates,  and 
making  appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  the  number  of  candidates 
nominated  and  provisionally  appointed,  who  present  themselves  at 
West  Point  and  shrink  from  any  examination,  or  who  fail  to  pass 
even  the  entrance  examination  which  is  confined  to  reading  a  few 
passages  of  familiar  English  prose  or  verse,  and  writing  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  from  dictation,  and  performing  on  the  blackboard  a  few  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  most  elementary  character  in  arithmetic, — or  being 
admitted,  are  not  able  to  gain  or  keep  a  respectable  standing  for 
one  year,  although  the  studies  of  the  first  year  belong  to  a  general, 
and  not  a  military  education, — or  by  a  “  special  providence,”  manage 
just  to  escape  dismission  from  incompetency,  and  graduate, — is  dis¬ 
gracefully  large.  The  country  abounds  in  youth,  competent  to  mas¬ 
ter  and  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction  here  provided,  and  ambi¬ 
tious  of  enjoying  these  privileges  of  education,  and  opportunities  of 
distinction ;  and  a  selection  by  lot  from  the  juvenile  population  of  any 
state,  could  not  result  in  so  few  prizes,  and  such  a  dreary  waste  of 
blanks  as  have  been  realized  from  the  appointments  made,  in  the 
necessary  absence  of  all  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidates  by 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  recommendation,  or  nomination  of 
one  or  more  persons  in  each  Congressional  District,  in  no  wray  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  incompetency  of  the  individuals  named. 

From  official  tables  prepared  from  the  records  of  the  Academy,* 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  all  who  graduate,  to  all  appointed 
in  successive  periods  of  ten  years,  is  as  follows : 


For  Ten  Years,  from  1802  to  1811, . 0.606 

“  “  “  1812  to  1821, .  0.289 

“  “  “  1822  to  1831, .  0.377 

“  “  “  1832  to  1841, .  0.472 

“  “  “  1842  to  1851, . 0.510 


“  1852  to  1861, .  0.523 


*  See  Boynton’s  “  History  of  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,”  p.  293.' 
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From  official  returns  furnished  by  the  Superintendent,  a  portion 
of  which  are  hereto  appended,  (B.  C.)  it  appears  that  out  of  4626 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  (including  two 
hundred  now  members,)  only  2020  were  able  to  graduate,  and  of 
those  who  failed,  (2398,  excluding  those  who  remain,)  more  than 
three-fiftlis  broke  down  in  the  first  year  in  studies  which  in  almost 
every  military  and  scientific  school  in  Europe  are  required  for  ad¬ 
mission.  Out  of  the  whole  number  regularly  nominated,  recom¬ 
mended,  and  provisionally  appointed  from  1841  to  1863,  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  as  to  health  and 
constitution,  or  the  slight  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  cipher¬ 
ing.  And  this  proportion  would  be  increased  by  the  number  who 
withdrew  in  advance  from  the  consciousness  of  their  unfitness  for 
a  position  to  which  ambitious  and  influential  friends  had  promoted 
them.  Out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  1851  to  1862,  more 
than  one-third  failed  during  their  first  year.  The  proportion  of 
graduates  to  the  whole  number  admitted  is  46  per  cent,  and  of 
those  who  failed  to  graduate,  54  per  cent. 

The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  as  the  right  organization  and  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  whole  country  depend,  the  original  appointment  to 
the  Cadet  Corps  which  is  the  first  step  in  promotion  to  such  com¬ 
mand,  as  well  as  to  all  the  special  duties  which  attach  to  the  engi¬ 
neer  service,  should  not  be  made  in  any  case  except  on  the  principle, 
of  finding  the  best  youth  for  the  place —  having  the  health,  charac¬ 
ter,  vigor  of  body,  maturity  and  aptitude  of  mind,  and  prepara¬ 
tory  knowledge,  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of  the  special  mili¬ 
tary  training  provided  by  the  government  for  this  corps,  and  a 
decided  taste  and  expressed  desire  for  a  military  career.  And  to 
this  end,  the  law  and  regulations  should  provide  for  the  rigorous 
exclusion  in  advance  of  all  who  can  not  present  testimonials  from 
the  teachers  under  whose  instruction  they  have  been  for  the  two 
years  next  previous,  that  in  their  opinion  they  possess  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  above  specified,  and  who  do  not  make  a  written  declaration 
of  their  desire  to  enter  the  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them¬ 
selves  to  labor  in  the  military  service  of  the  government,  to  which 
they  will  bear  true  allegiance  against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic,  and  over  all  state  and  local  authority,  government  and  constitu¬ 
tion  whatever.  To  select  the  best  out  of  any  number  who  may 
present  their  testimonials  and  written  declarations,  public  examina¬ 
tion  should  be  held  of  all  applicants  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
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law  should  prescribe,  by  such  persons  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Department  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint ;  and  the  results  of 
such  examination  of  each  person  examined,  and  in  each  subject  spe¬ 
cified  by  law,  should  be  returned  to  the  Department,  in  which  return 
the  applicants  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit.  From  this 
merit  roll,  revised  from  year  to  year,  all  appointments  to  the  Cadet 
Corps  should  be  made,  and  in  the  order  of  merit  as  assigned  by  the 
examiners. 

This  principle  of  appointment  and  promotion  by  merit  which  we 
advocate,  is  in  full  and  successful  operation  in  the  classification  and 
advancement  of  cadets  in  the  Academy  itself,  and  the  country  will 
be  satisfied  if  the  same  principle  can  be  as  fairly  and  rigorously  en¬ 
forced  on  all  who  aspire  to  enter,  as  well  as  on  all  promotions  in  the 
service  after  leaving  the  institution.  The  principle  itself,  of  selec¬ 
tion  by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  public  examination,  or  of  care¬ 
ful  and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators, 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom  and  not 
law  had  assigned  the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates, 
has  been  voluntarily  applied  in  several  Congressional  Districts. 
Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been  thus  selected  and  appointed,  has 
ever  broken  down  from  want  of  vigor  of  body  or  mind,  or  failed  to 
reach  and  maintain  an  honorable  position  on  the  merit  roll  of  the 
Academy ;  and  to  this  careful  selection  by  those  who  felt  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them,  is  the  country  indebted 
for  its  most  eminent  and  useful  officers. 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  exami¬ 
nation,  will  involve  expense,  we  reply,  that  any  expense  which 
will  do  away  with  the  prejudices  against  the  Academy,  which  the 
present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  exclude 
incompetent,  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well 
trained  officers,  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred. 
But,  in  our  opinion,  there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and 
educating  a  given  number  of  cadets  on  this  plan,  than  on  the  present. 
The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were  appointed  by  patronage  and 
failed  to  graduate,  cost  the  government,  directly  and  indirectly  each 
year,  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have  excluded 
them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination, 
and  filling  their  places  by  better  men  ;  and  their  exclusion  by  sub¬ 
stituting  better  material,  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to 
the  Academy,  facilitating  its  discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its 
instruction,  and  giving  to  the  army  a  larger  number  of  competent 
officers. 
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The  objection,  that  the  mode  of  making  all  appointments  by  open 
competitive  examination,  will  deprive  the  President,  and  members  of 
Congress  of  the  opportunity  of  appointing  the  sons  of  meritorious 
officers,  or  poor,  and  it  may  be,  orphan  boys  of  genius — is  more 
plausible  than  real.  That  such  appointments  have  been  made,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  country,  is  certain.  But  we  know  not 
a  single  instance  of  such  marked  success,  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  thus 
appointed,  as  to  attract  investigation,  where  the  same  youth  would 
not  have  secured  the  appointment  in  open  competition.  But  if  he  had 
failed,  and  the  place  had  been  filled  by  one  better  qualified,  the 
country  would  have  been  no  loser,  and  he  would  have  suffered  no  in¬ 
justice  or  neglect.  We  fear,  from  an  abuse  of  this  amiable  motive 
of  rewarding  meritorious  parents,  and  assisting  the  poor,  that  in 
some  instances,  weak,  ignorant,  and  incompetent  persons  are  appoint¬ 
ed,  as  though  this  Academy  were  a  public  charity  school,  or  home 
for  orphans;  and  not  a  special  school  for  military  instruction  and 
training,  for  which  the  great  object,  in  any  mode  of  appointment,  is 
to  select  those  who  will  profit  most  by  its  advantages,  and  do  the 
country  the  greatest  service  after  being  thus  educated  at  its  expense. 

To  the  objections  that,  in  these  examinations,  “  the  most  forward 
boys  will  have  the  best  chance,  and  such  boys  seldom  make  the  best 
men,”  and  that  no  amount  of  book  knowledge  can  give  assurance 
of  the  great  military  genius,  “which  must  be  born  and  not  made,” 
we  reply,  that  these  objections  apply  just  as  forcibly  to  any  plan  of 
nomination,  and  to  every  system  of  instruction.  But  we  believe 
that  those  examinations  can  be  and  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  distin¬ 
guish  what  is  precocious  from  what  is  the  healthy  development  of  the 
faculties,  what  is  solid  from  what  is  showy  in  attainments,  what  is 
vigor,  grasp  and  aptitude  of  mind  from  what  is  mere  memory  and 
quickness,  in  competing  candidates.  All  of  these  candidates  must 
bring  the  testimonials  of  their  former  teachers,  as  to  their  char¬ 
acter,  ability  and  attainments,  must  have  reached  the  age  of  eight¬ 
een  years,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  orally  as  well  as  in 
writing  their  knowledge  and  opinions  on  subjects  which  require 
judgment,  reflection,  presence  of  mind  and  decision.  If  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  and  upward  shows  that  he  has  done  well  what  he 
had  undertaken  to  do  thus  far  in  life,  that  he  has  preserved  a  sound 
constitution  in  vigorous  health,  has  mastered  the  studies  appropriate 
to  his  age,  is  honest,  diligent,  thoughtful,  teachable,  courageous, 
courteous,  and  ambitious  of  excellence  generally,  then  the  country 
has  every  assurance  which  can  be  given  that  on  this  basis  of  char 
acter,  talents,  attainments,  and  application,  a  solid  fabric  of  military 
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education  can  be  reared,  and  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  will  show 
not  only  courage  to  dare,  but  competence  to  devise,  influence  and 
command.  In  the  responsibilities  of  such  an  hour  will  be  found  the 
fruitage  of  all  his  previous  promise  and  preparation. 

To  the  objection— “that  a  competitive  examination  must  always  re¬ 
sult  in  the  success  of  the  best  instructed,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  competing  candidates ;  and  the  plan  will  thus  secure 
for  the  country  the  services  of  dull  mediocrity  well  instructed,  and 
exclude  genius  without  opportunities  of  development;” — we  reply, 
that  this  does  occur  now  under  the  present  system,  but  need  not, 
and  never  has  been  the  result  of  competitive  examination  properly 
conducted.  The  examination  which  we  propose  to  have  inaugurated, 
is  not  to  search  simply  or  mainly  for  the  results  of  memory  or  dili¬ 
gence,  but  for  “  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  ”  in  reference  to  the 
special  purposes  of  this  Academy.  The  examination  will  be  poorly 
conducted,  and  will  operate  here  widely  differently  than  elsewhere, 
if  it  does  not  only  exclude  in  advance  palpable  incompetency,  and 
ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  possession  by  all  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates,  of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  a  special  military  train¬ 
ing,  but  also  seek,  and  give  credit  in  the  result,  for  the  quick  eye,  the 
firm  set  mouth,  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body,  the  rapid  decision,  the 
contempt  of  danger,  the  competency  to  influence  and  command — 
and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  incipient  soldier  and  officer,  as  well 
as  the  mathematical  tastes  and  qualities  of  mind  which  indicate 
the  successful  engineer.  Composed  as  every  Examination  Commis¬ 
sion  might  be,  of  at  least  one  experienced  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  of  one  member  (past  or  present,)  of  the  Academic  Board,  of 
one  officer  of  the  State  Militia,  as  well  as  one  or  more  experts  in 
educational  matters,  the  military  qualities  of  body,  character  and 
mind,  will  be  sought  for  as  well  as  the  mere  results  of  memory,  dil¬ 
igence  and  good  opportunities  of  instruction,  in  the  competing  can¬ 
didates. 

To  the  objection,  that  candidates  will  make  special  preparation, 
and  in  the  phraseology  of  the  class-room,  “  cram  for  the  occasion,” 
we  reply, — to  such  preparation  and  cramming  as  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  a  good  English  education,  we  can  see  no  possible  objec¬ 
tion  ;  the  more  of  it,  the  better.  If  the  preparation  is  only  crude  and  on 
the  surface,  we  are  sure  that  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  requir¬ 
ing  precise  answers,  oral  and  written,  will  very  soon  expose  its 
superficial  and  undigested  character. 

To  the  sifting  out  and  selection  by  open  competition,  might  be 
added  a  period  of  probation  for  the  successful  candidates — making 
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their  first  .year’s  connection  with  the  academy  a  further  test  of  capac¬ 
ity,  preparation,  and  aptitude  for  a  military  career.  No  pains  and  no 
expense  should  be  spared  to  exclude  from  the  academy  and  the  ser¬ 
vice,  incompetent,  indifferent,  and  unteachable  cadets  and  officers; 
such  men  are  “  cumberers  of  the  ground,”  and  no  influence  and 
inertia  should  be  potent  enough  to  resist  the  inevitable  working  of 
the  principle  of  open  competition,  applied  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
at  every  stage  of  promotion,  in  getting  rid  of  such  cadets  and  officers. 

The  fact  that  such  a  public  examination  is  to  be  held  from  year  to 
to  year,  and  that  the  educational  privileges  of  this  Academy,  and 
immediate  and  prospective  promotion  in  the  army  are  the  prizes 
which  await  success,  will,  in  five  years  call  forth  more  latent  genius 
in  the  obscure  corners  and  poor  families  of  a  State,  than  has  ever 
been  sought  out  by  the  lantern  of  patronage,  (which  is  now  seldom 
carried  beyond  the  family,  or  neighborhood,  or  party  of  the  person 
having  the  nomination,)  since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy. 
With  the  network  of  public  and  elementary  schools,  woven  by  state 
legislation  over  all  the  land — with  public  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  special  schools  of  science  and  the  arts  already  established,  at 
short  intervals,  or  which  will  be  called  into  existence  by  the  demand 
for  a  higher  and  different  preparation  from  that  now  given,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  no  genius,  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
member  of  Congress,  will  exist,  which  will  not  be  developed  under 
the  same  influences  by  which  the  “  dull  mediocrity”  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  will  be  educated.  Once  set  in  the  path  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  development,  real  genius  will  assert  its  own  claims  to  atten¬ 
tion,  and  will,  on  a  first  or  second  trial,  before  any  board  of  exam¬ 
iners,  make  its  vigor,  courage,  and  persistence  felt.  The  result 
will  be  the  same  in  this  institution,  as  in  every  really  good  Public 
High  School  and  Free  Academy — all  classes  as  to  wealth,  occupa¬ 
tion,  religious  and  political  affinities  will  be  represented, — provi¬ 
ded  the  regulations  are  judicious,  and  the  examination  practical 
and  impartial. 

This  is  the  experience  of  the  competitive  principle  in  France  ever 
since  it  was  inaugurated  by  Carnot  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Paris,  and  Napoleon  extended  its  application  to  every  public  special 
school,  and  to  promotion  in  every  department  of  administration, 
civil  as  well  as  military.  And  where  is  there  more  general  adminis¬ 
trative  ability,  central  and  local  ?  Where  are  abler  or  better  trained 
officers,  military  and  civil,  to  be  found  ?  Where  does  “  well  instruct¬ 
ed  mediocrity,”  no  matter  how  well  backed  up  by  wealth,  find  less 
favor,  or  genius  for  organization  and  command,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  unfriended,  find  such  speedy  and  sure  recognition? 
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The  experience  of  England  in  the  trial  of  the  two  principles  of 
patronage  and  competitive  examination  for  admission,  not  only  to 
the  military  and  naval  schools,  but  to  the  East  India  and  the  Civil 
service  generally,  is  instructive,  and  especially  on  the  points  which 
we  are  now  considering.  Prior  to  the  Crimean  war,  (which  exposed 
the  utter  incompetency  of  a  large  number  of  officers,  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  their  military  education  and  promotion  by  patronage  and 
purchase,) — admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
was  by  nomination,  and  the  age  fixed  by  law,  was  fourteen  years. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  satisfied  by  personal  inquiry  in  1855, 
that  nothing  could  do  so  much  to  narrow  and  cramp  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  boy’s  mind,  as  his  long  confinement  from  so  early  an  age 
among  lads  having  the  same  limited  attainments,  special  studies,  and 
destination; — that  a  majority  of  those  admitted  on  nomination  and 
through  influential  friends,  had  only  the  minimum  qualifications 
specified  by  law; — that  to  most  cadets  the  severer  studies  were 
irksome  and  imperfectly  mastered,  on  account  of  immaturity  of 
mind  and  imperfect  preparation ; — that  the  certainty  of  promotion 
by  influence  and  purchase,  after  obtaining  the  diploma  of  the 
Academy,  and  not  unfrequently  without  it,  took  away  all  stimulus 
for  continued  study ; — that  resignations  were  common,  when 
the  profession  of  arms  ceased  to  be  a  pastime,  or  could  be  exchanged 
for  something  that  paid  better — and  the  service  was  incumbered  by 
officers  without  large  and  trained  capacity  for  command,  although 
not  deficient  in  courage  and  dash.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Secretary  of  War,  advanced  the  minimum  age  of  candidates  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  removed  all  the  general  studies  of  the 
Academy  into  the  preparatory  course,  and  opened  the  doors  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  those  only,  who  could  prove  their  title  to  enter  by  personal 
merit,  in  a  free  competitive  examination.  The  same  principle  was 
applied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new  regiments  called 
for  by  the  exigences  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  found  her¬ 
self  engaged. 

Subjects,  time,  and  places  of  examination,  were  officially  made 
known  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  commissions  to  conduct  the 
examinations  were  appointed,  composed  of  men  of  good  common 
sense,  military  officers,  and  eminent  practical  teachers  and  educators. 
The  results  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament,  five  years  later,  on 
extending  this  principle  to  all  public  schools,  and  to  all  appoint¬ 
ments  and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
were  as  follows : — In  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission 
to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  candidates  from  all  classes 
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of  society  appeared — sons  of  merchants,  attorneys,  clergymen, 
mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  successful  competi¬ 
tors,  every  class  was  represented.  Among  the  number  was  the 
son  of  a  mechanic  in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of 
an  earl,  who  was  at  the  time  a  Cabinet  Minister — the  graduates  of 
National  Schools,  and  the  students  of  Eton,  and  other  great  Public 
Schools.  The  most  successful  candidates  were  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  competitions  for 
admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France.  Out  of  579  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  for  the  latter,  between  1854  and  1857, 450  were  over 
eighteen  years.  But  the  most  important  result  of  the  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations  for  Woolwich,  was  the  superior  mental  ability,  the  vigorous 
health,  and  eagerness  for  study  exhibited  by  the  new  classes,  and 
the  small  number  who  have  failed  on  account  of  ill-health  or  incom¬ 
petency.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Edward  Chadwick,  in  a  Report  before 
the  National  Social  Science  Association,  at  Cambridge,  in  1862, 
says : — 

“  Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage  appointed  cadets  at 
theRoyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officers  of  engineers  and 
the  artillery,  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  open  competition  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  there 
were  fifty,  who  were  after  long  and  indulgent  trial,  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  influential  parents  and  patrons,  dismissed  for  hopeless  in¬ 
capacity  for  the  service  of  those  scientific  corps.  During  the  five 
subsequent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open  competition 
principle,  there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.  More¬ 
over,  the  general  standard  of  capacity  has  been  advanced.  An  emi¬ 
nent  professor  of  this  university  who  has  taught  as  well  under 
the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  system  at  that  Academy, 
declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  cadets,  has 
been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so,  that  he  considers 
that  the  present  average  quality  of  mind  of  the  cadets  there, — though 
the  sorts  of  attainment  are  different,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  average 
of  the  first  classmen  of  this  (Cambridge)  university,  which  of  itself  is  a 
great  gain.  Another  result,  the  opposite  to  that  which  was  confi¬ 
dently  predicted,  by  the  opponents  to  the  principle,  has  been  that 
the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  being  di¬ 
minished,  is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessors.” 

The  opening  of  the  Royal  Military  School  at  Woolwich  to  com¬ 
petition,  on  the  basis  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  more  thorough 
general  education,  has  not  only  drawn  in  pupils  of  higher  average 
ability  and  attainments,  but  has  enabled  the  authorities  to  extend 
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tlie  course  of  instruction.  In  this,  the  only  safe  way,  they  solved 
the  problem  which  has  tortured  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  our 
Academy — of  crowding  new  studies  acknowledged  to  be  desirable 
if  not  indispensable,  into  a  course  already  too  crowded  for  cadets 
so  unequally,  and,  many  of  them,  so  imperfectly  prepared  for  the 
course  as  it  is. 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  inter¬ 
ests  of  Great  Britain  haa  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open 
competitive  examinations  for  appointments  to  the  Military  and  Naval 
Schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  as  well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
principal  clerkships  in  the  War,  Admiralty,  Ordnance  and  Home 
Departments  of  the  government : — a  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endow¬ 
ment,  has  been  given  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  includ¬ 
ing  the  universities  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dub¬ 
lin,  had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  in 
obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  India  service — the 
professors  in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school, 
that  some  of  his  leading  pupils  might  compete  in  these  examina¬ 
tions,  and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a  teacher  depended  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  he  had  a  new  motive 
to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training  to  his  whole 
school. 

The  success  of  candidates  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  Military  School,  in  open  competition  for  appointments  to 
the  Artillery  and  Engineer  Corps,  in  the  new  regiments  raised  in 
1855,  over  those  who  hold  the  diplomas  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  whole  system  of  military  education. 

These  results,  imperfectly  presented  here,  will,  the  Visitors  believe, 
be  realized  from  the  changes,  which  they  now  suggest,  in  the  require¬ 
ments  as  to  age,  attainments,  capacity  and  aptitude,  and  especially  in 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  these  qualifications,  of  candidates  foi 
appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

To  the  present  low  requirements,  and  mode  of  selecting  cadets, 
do  they  attribute  the  hostility  which  they  know  exists,  to  some  ex 
tent,  against  this  Academy,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
charges  of  personal,  and  political  favoritism  in  making  nominations, 
and  the  absence  of  reasonable  search,  among  all  the  youth  of  a  dis¬ 
trict,  for  the  best  qualified  in  natural  endowments  and  acquired 
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knowledge  irrespective  of  the  poverty,  or  wealth,  or  occupation,  or 
family,  or  party  relations  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  we  are  forced  to 
believe,  in  too  many  instances,  to  be  well  founded.  To  these  hasty 
and  injudicious  nominations,  do  we  attribute  the  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  so  many  individuals  and  families  caused  by  the  numerous 
failures  to  pass  the  almost  formal  entrance  examinations  in  reading, 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  or 
if  admitted,  to  maintain  a  respectable  standing  in  conduct  and 
studies  during  their  first  year’s  connection  with  the  institution.  To 
this  inequality  of  preparation  and  maturity  of  mind  on  entrance,  do 
we  attribute  the  astonishing  disparity  of  capacity  and  attainments 
in  the  members  of  the  same  class,  and  the  very  large  proportion  of 
all  who  are  admitted,  who  fail  to  graduate  in  very  high  standing  as 
men  of  science  or  military  promise. 

To  this  want  of  preparatory  knowledge,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
taste  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  do  we  attribute  most  of 
the  difficulties  of  internal  administration,  and  class-room  instruction. 
So  long  as  the  cadet  is  a  boy,  or  if  full  grown  in  body,  a  youth  with 
only  boyish  tastes,  and  without  scholarly  and  soldierly  aspirations, — 
so  long  as  riot  a  few  are  in  the  Academy,  not  because  they  sought 
its  privileges  from  an  inward  and  irrepressible  impulse  to  a  military 
career,  but  for  the  eclat  of  a  military  position  to  be  resigned  when 
such  position  involves  sacrifices ;  so  long  will  the  admission  of  each 
new  class,  and  especially,  the  period  of  encampment  be  signalized 
not  only  by  boyish  pranks,  but  by  personal  outrages  on  unoffending 
members  of  the  same  corps,  which  we  had  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  dark  ages  of  collegiate  institutions,  when  boyish  inmates  were 
congregated  in  large  numbers  away  from  the  restraints  of  family 
discipline ; — so  long  will  the  time,  skill,  and  patience  of  able  pro¬ 
fessors,  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  difficult  scien¬ 
tific  principles  and  their  applications  to  military  art,  be  engrossed  in 
supplying  the  defects  of  an  elementary  education,  which  should  have 
been  obtained  by  the  cadet  as  well,  or  better,  at  home ;  so  long  will 
the  severe  mathematical  studies,  and  their  special  applications,  diffi¬ 
cult  enough  to  task  a  well  disciplined  mind  even  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  provided  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry, — be  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  be  never  mastered  to  any 
useful  purpose  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  by  more  than  one 
half  of  the  graduates  of  the  Academy ; — so  long  will  the  country  be 
disappointed  in  the  subsequent  career  of  many  graduates,  for  whose 
military  instruction  and  training  all  these  appropriate  and  costly 
preparations  have  been  made. 
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In  view  of  these  and  other  considerations  the  Board  of  Visitors 
unanimously  recommend  that  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  military  academy  be  so  modified  as  to  provide  as  follows : 

I.  The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  four  hundred  members,  to  which  each  state  and  territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  number  equal  to  its  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  from  the  country  at  large,  including  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  ;  and  he  shall  also  fill,  in  the  same  way,  any  vacancy  which  for 
any  cause  may  remain  unfilled,  for  three  months  after  the  annual 
examination  in  each  year. 

II.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  cadet  corps  until  he  has 
been  found  qualified  in  the  particulars  designated  by  law,  after  a 
public  examination  conducted  in  such  places,  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  manner  as  Congress  shall  prescribe ;  from  which  examination 
no  person  resident  of  that  portion  of  the  country  for  which  the  same 
is  held,  shall  be  excluded,  who  shall  present  credentials  from  the 
teacher  or  teachers  whom  he  had  last  attended,  that  he  is  over  sev¬ 
enteen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  unblemished  moral 
character,  and  personal  habits,  of  good  physical  strength  and  con¬ 
stitution,  and  has  given  evidence  of  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind  for 
the  studies  and  duties  of  a  military  career.  The  examiners  shall 
make  return  under  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  persons  so 
presenting  themselves,  examined,  and  found  qualified,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  merit,  specifying  the  residence  and  school  or  schools 
which  they  have  attended  in  the  two  years  previous,  and  the  degree 
of  merit  exhibited  in  each  subject  of  the  examination.  And  all 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  for  any  state  or  territory,  or  for  the 
country  at  large,  shall  be  made  from  these  returns,  and  in  the  order 
of  merit  as  assigned  by  the  examiners,  until  the  same  shall  be 
revised  by  new  regulations  of  the  Department. 

III.  No  person  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  unless  he 

1.  Shall  be  over  seventeen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Shall  possess  an  unblemished  moral  character  and  correct  per¬ 
sonal  habits. 

3.  Shall  be  in  good  health,  and  in  no  way  incapacitated  by  want 
of  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution  for  military  service. 

4.  Shall  possess  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  the  studies  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  shall  give  evidence,  oral  and  written,  of  a 
good  English  education,  which,  in  view  of  the  wide  spread  facilities 
of  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools,  might  very  properly 
embrace 
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(a.)  The  correct  use  of  the  English  language,  in  speaking,  read¬ 
ing,  and  writing  the  same. 

(6.)  Penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  elementary  drawing. 

(c.)  The  ability  to  perform  with  facility  and  accuracy  the  various 
operations  of  arithmetic. 

( d .)  The  elementary  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

( e .)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  American  geography  and  history, 
and  the  leading  features  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  State  of  his  residence. 

(/!)  Or  so  much  of  the  subjects  above  specified  as  shall  be  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  immediate  and  profitable  attention  of  the  Ca¬ 
dets  on  their  admission  to  the  special  studies  and  occupations  of  a 
military  school. 

5.  Shall  make  a  written  declaration  of  his  desire  to  obtain  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Cadet  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  which  service  he  assumes 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  cadet,  to  continue  in  the 
same  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  years — bearing  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  paramount  to  all  obli¬ 
gations  to  any  State  government,  authority,  or  constitution. 


APPENDIX. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy 
for  1863,  contains  the  following  tables  and  documents  referred  to  in  the 
Report. 

Table  A. — Showing  the  condition  in  life  of  the  parents  of  the  Cadets 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  from  1842  to  1863  inclusive. 

Table  B. — Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  actually  admitted  into  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  from  each  State  and  Territory  from  its 
origin  March  16th,  1802,  to  October  19th,  1863. 

Table  C. — Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  who  have  graduated  at  the 
Military  Academy,  from  its  origin  to  1863,  with  the  State  and  Territo¬ 
ries  where  appointed. 

Table  D. — Showing  the  whole  number  of  Cadets  admitted  and  the 
whole  number  graduated  from  each  State  and  Territory  from  1802  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1863,  together  with  the  percentage  of  those  who  graduated,  and  of 
who  failed,  out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  each  State,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Cadets  to  which  each  State  and  Territory  is  now  entitled,  according 
to  the  apportionment  of  members  of  Congress,  under  the  Census  of  1860. 

Statement  E. — Exhibiting  the  conditions  and  examination  for  the  Pol¬ 
ytechnic  School  of  France,  together  with  reference  to  similar  regulations 
for  other  Military  Schools. 

Tables.  A.  B.  and  C.,  were  furnished  by  Capt.  Edward  C.  Boynton, 
Adjutant  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  were  prepared  by  him  originally 
for  his  “ History  of  West  Point,  and  theUnited  States  Military  Academy 
published  by  Van  Nostrand,  New  York,  1863,  408  pages. 


STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  CONDITION  IN  LIFE  OF  THE  PARENTS  OF  THE  CADETS  OF  THE  U.  S.  MILITARY 
ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT,  NEW  YORK,  FOR  THE  LAST  TWENTY-TWO  YEARS,  FROM  1842  TO  1863,  INCLUSIVE. 
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Fathers  are  or  were  farmers  or  planters . 

Fathers  are  or  were  mechanics . 

Fathers  are  or  were  judges  or  lawyers . 

Fathers  are  or  were  merchants . 

Fathers  are  or  were  boarding-house  or  hotel  keepers _ 

Fathers  are  or  were  physicians . 

Fathers  are  or  were  in  the  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps. 

Fathers  are  or  were  clergymen . 

Fathers  are  or  were  in  the  civil  employment  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  or  State  government . 

Miscellaneous:  as,  bank  officers,  editors,  professors,  mas¬ 
ters  of  vessels,  &c . 

Occupation  not  stated,  or  no  occupation . 

Total . 

Of  these  numbers,  there  arc  without  fathers  living . 

Without  fathers  or  mothers  living . ; _ 

Total  orphans . . . 

Of  these  numbers  the  parents  are  stated  to  bo  in  moder¬ 
ate  circumstances . 

Of  these  numbers  the  parents  are  stated  to  be  in  reduced 

circumstances . 

Of  these  numbers  the  parents  are  stated  to  be  in  indigent 

Of  these  numbers  the  parents  arc  stated  to  be  in  inde¬ 
pendent  circumstances . 

Of  these  numbers  the  parents  are  stated  to  be  in  un¬ 
known  circumstances. . . . . . 
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Note. — Of  the  97  Cadets  admitted,  to  October  19th,  1863,  as  given  in  the  table  on  page  321,  46  wore  appointed  from  the  IT.  S.  Volunteers  engaged  in  the  War, 
who  held  the  following  rank:  1  Captain ,  5  First  Lieutenants ,  3 Second  Lieutenants ,  10  Non-commissioned  Officers ,  20  Privates,  1  Musician,  and  6  Clerks, 
from  mllitury  departments. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  CADETS  ACTUALLY  ADMITTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY 
ACADEMY  FROM  ITS  ORIGIN,  MARCH  16th,  1802,  TO  OCTOBER  19th,  1863. 
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Note. — Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  records  by  fire  in  1838.  the  States  in  which  some  of  the  Cadets  resided  previous  to  that  event  is  given;  though  it  la 
believed  they  were  appointed  “At  Large.”  The  President  of  the  United  States  having  determined  late  in  August,  1863,  to  fill  all  the  existing'vacancies  from  the 
seceded  States  there  were  in  the  Fourth  Class,  numbering  97,  on  the  19th  of  October,  48  thus  appointed.  10  Cadets  similarly  appointed  had  not,  on  that  date,  been 
examined  for  admission  into  the  Military  Academy. 


THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENT  EXHIBITS  THE  ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  CADETS  WHO  HAVE  GRADUATED  AT  THE 
MILITARY  ACADEMY,  FROM  ITS  ORIGIN  TO  THE  PRESENT  DATE,  WITH  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 
WHENCE  APPOINTED. 
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TABLE  D. 

EXHIBITING  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  CADETS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
FROM  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY,  AND  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER  GRADUATED. 


STATE  AND  TERRI¬ 
TORY. 

Admitted. 

Graduated. 

Fail’d  to  Graduate. 

Remain. 

No.  en- 1 

titl’d ’(50 1 

From 

Total. 

From 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

Perct, 

Alabama, . 

1817 

88 

1822 

26 

.295 

61 

.693 

1 

.012 

7 

Arkansas, . 

1827 

17 

1841 

5 

.294 

.705 

2 

California, . 

1850 

10 

1862 

i 

.100 

V 

.600 

3 

.300 

3 

Connecticut,  .... 

1802 

102 

1805 

55 

.539 

43 

.422 

4 

.039 

4 

Delaware, . 

1806 

41 

1808 

18 

.439 

22 

.539 

1 

.022 

1 

Elorida, . 

1822 

20 

1826 

6 

.300 

14 

.700 

1 

Georgia, . 

1813 

139 

1815 

44 

.329 

95 

.670 

3 

Illinois, . 

1815 

81 

1819 

30 

.370 

42 

.519 

*9 

.111 

13 

Indiana, . 

1812 

109 

1814 

48 

.440 

52 

.477 

9 

.083 

11 

Iowa, . 

1839 

14 

1843 

6 

.428 

6 

.428 

2 

.144 

6 

Kansas, . 

1855 

3 

2 

.667 

1 

.333 

1 

Kentucky, . 

1813 

196 

1819 

83 

.423 

105 

.531 

8 

.046 

9 

Louisiana, . 

1817 

67 

1819 

15 

.223 

51 

.761 

1 

.016 

4 

Maine, . 

1808 

102 

1811 

54 

.529 

43 

.422 

5 

.049 

5 

Maryland, . 

1802 

179 

1802 

79 

.441 

95 

.537 

5 

.022 

5 

Massachusetts,  . . 

1802 

232 

1802 

131 

.324 

91 

.392 

L0 

.043 

10 

Michigan, . 

1814 

38 

1823 

17 

.447 

18 

.474 

3 

.079 

6 

Minnesota, . 

1850 

6 

1859 

2 

.333 

2 

.333 

21 

.333 

:  2 

Mississippi, . 

1819 

51 

1823 

14 

.274 

37 

.725 

0 

Missouri, . 

1802 

67 

1806 

24 

.358 

37 

.552 

”e 

.090 

9 

New  Hampshire,. 

1817 

78 

1808 

47 

.602 

28 

.359 

3 

.039 

3 

New  Jersey, .... 

1803 

101 

1806 

51 

.504 

45 

.446 

5 

.050 

5 

New  York, . 

1802 

650 

1803 

329 

.506 

289 

.444 

32 

.050 

'  31 

North  Carolina, . . 

1803 

190 

1805 

63 

.331 

127 

.668 

!  8 

Ohio, . 

1813 

243 

1815 

118 

.485 

105 

.432 

20 

.083 

19 

Oregon, . 

4854 

3 

1861 

1 

.333 

1 

.333 

1 

.333 

1 

Pennsylvania,  . . . 

1804 

424 

1806 

197 

.464 

203 

.479 

24 

.057 

24 

Rhode  Island, . . . 

1814 

42 

1817 

20 

.476 

20 

.476 

2 

.048 

2 

South  Carolina, . . 

1809 

159 

1806 

59 

.371 

100 

.628 

6 

Tennessee, . 

1815 

178 

1820 

56 

.314 

122 

.686 

10 

Texas, . 

1840 

11 

1853 

3 

.272 

8 

.727 

2 

Vermont, . 

1 803 

104 

1804 

75 

.721 

26 

.250 

3 

.029 

3 

Virginia, . 

1802 

379 

1803 

142 

.374 

237 

.615 

4 

,011 

13 

West  Virginia,..  . 

1863 

1 

1 

1.000 

1 

Wisconsin.  . 

1837 

17 

1848 

7 

.411 

7 

.412 

3 

.177 

6 

Dist.  of  Columbia, 

1806 

113 

1811 

50 

.443 

62 

.549 

1 

.008 

1 

New  Mexico, .... 

1852 

5 

1861 

1 

.200 

3 

.600 

1 

.200 

1 

Utah, . 

1853 

3 

1858 

1 

.333 

1 

.333 

1 

.333 

1 

Washington,  .... 

1855 

2 

1861 

2 

.100 

1 

.500 

1 

N  ebraska . 

1858 

2 

1862 

1 

.500 

1 

1.000 

1 

Dakota, . 

1861 

1 

1 

1.000 

1 

Colorado, . 

1863 

1 

] 

1.000 

1 

Nevada, . 

1863 

1 

1 

1.000 

1 

At  large, . 

1837 

330 

139 

.421 

156 

.473 

35 

.106 

40 

Unknown . 

1803 

26 

Total, . 

4,626 

2,020 

210 

294 

The  Totals  in  the  column  of  Cadets  admitted,  graduated,  and  failed  to  graduate,  for  each  State 
and  Territory,  and  for  the  country  at  large,  are  obtained  from  Tables  prepared  by  Cnpt.  Boynton, 
in  his  “History  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.”  The  per  centnge  of  graduates,  failures, 
&c.,  is  calculated  from  the  totals  thus  obtained.  The  minute  accuracy  of  the  results  is  slightly 
effected  by  the  difficulty  of  assigning  the  twenty-six  Cadets  admitted,  whose  place  of  residence 
was  unknown,  to  their  respective  States.  The  column  of  Cadets  to  which  each  State  and  Territory 
is  entitled  in  the  apportionment  of  members  of  Congress  under  the  Census  of  1800,  is  official  so  far 
as  States  not  involved  in  rebellion  are  concerned;  the  latter  is  given  according  to  the  Census  of  1850. 
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OPINIONS  OF  COL.  THAYER  AND  OTHERS. 

On  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  as  to  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Col.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  1816  to  1831. 

“  The  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  at  West  Point,  for  1863, 
I  have  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  not  to  say  admiration.  The 
subject  of  the  admission  of  Cadets,  their  number,  age,  attainments,  and 
mode  of  appointment,  is  discussed  in  the  most  complete  and  able  manner, 
ne  laissant  rien  a  desirer ,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  am  naturally  the  more 
pleased  from  finding  my  own  views  so  perfectly  reflected  in  many  import¬ 
ant  particulars.  The  only  dilference  I  notice  is  the  small  addition  to  my 
standard  of  attainment  fbr  admission.  I  not  only  agree  to  that,  but 
would  raise  the  standard  as  high  as  Congress  would  be  willing  to  adopt. 
The  higher  the  standard,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  test  of  capacity. 
The  subject,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  is  not  a  new  one  with  me.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  I  made  my  first  effort  to  have  the  mode  of  appoint¬ 
ment  by  nomination,  done  away  with,  and  admission  by  open  competition 
adopted.  My  last  effort  before  the  late  one,  was  made  in  1858,  while  I 
was  in  command  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  during  the  absence  of  Gen. 
Totten.  At  the  same  time,  I  recommended  a  higher  standard  of  attain¬ 
ment,  a  Board  of  Improvement,  and  some  of  the  other  changes  comprised 
in  iny  “  Propositions,”  but  with  little  expectation,  however,  that  my  soli¬ 
tary  voice  would  be  heeded.  After  long  despairing,  I  am  now  encouraged 
and  cheered.  Admission  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all,  may 
not  be  attained  as  soon  as  we  w’ish,  but  come  it  must  at  no  distant  day. 
Let  every  future  Board  of  Visitors  recall  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  your^excellent  Report ;  no  new  arguments  are  needed,  and  let  all  the 
publications  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  agitate  the  question 
unceasingly. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  the  “  Propositions,” 
referred  to  in  Col.  Thayer’s  letter,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  in  1863,  with  “Suggestionsfor  the  Improvement  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy.”  So  far  as  the  Visitors  go,  their 
views,  and  those  of  Col.  Thayer,  are  almost  identical,  but  Col. 
Thayer’s  communication  to  the  Secretary  includes  many  other  sug¬ 
gestions  relating  to  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  administration 
of  the  institution,  which  we  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
and  embodied  in  the  Regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  Col.  Thayer,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  theoretical  course  at  West  Point  reduced  to 
two  years ;  and  Special  Courses,  or  Schools  of  Application  and  Practice 
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established  for  the  Engineer,  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  service, 
open  only  to  those  who  should  show  natural  aptitude,  and  the  proper 
amount  of  acquired  knowledge,  whether  graduates  of  the  scientific 
course  of  West  Point,  or  any  State  scientific  or  classical  school,  in 
a  competitive  examination.  In  each  of  these  courses  or  schools,  there 
should  be  a  graduation,  and  promotion,  in  the  particular  service, 
according  to  merit.  Our  whole  system  of  military  instruction 
should  terminate  in  a  staff  school,  open  only  to  those  who,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  knowledge  required  for  graduation  in  at  least  two  of  the 
above  special  courses,  should  have  had  at  least  three  years  actual 
experience  in  service.  While  members  of  the  Staff  School,  these 
candidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  should,  if  called  for  by  the  State 
authorities,  assist  without  compensation,  in  conducting  Military 
Encampments  of  the  Officers  of  the  State  Militia,  like  those  held 
every  year  in  Switzerland,  and  corresponding  to  what  is  known  in 
this  country  to  Teacher’s  Institutes.  The  graduates  of  the  Staff 
School,  should  constitute  the  Staff  Corps,  from  which  all  vacancies 
in  the  higher  offices  of  the  Regular  Army  should  be  filled,  and  all 
appointments  to  new  regiments  be  made. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver. 

I  have  read  with  the  utmost  care,  the  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  year 
1863,  and  most  heartily  concur  in  the  views  therein  set  forth,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  that  portion  of  it,  which  recommends  a  competitive  examination 
of  candidates  for  admission.  In  all  its  relations  it  is  right.  In  fact  it 
stands  out  prominently  as  the  only  proper  mode  of  admittance. 

My  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Academy,  having  attended  the  ex¬ 
amination  in  1846,  by  invitation,  and  again  in  1847,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  that  year,  enables  me  to  speak  with  reasonable 
authority.  These  visits  afforded  me  opportunities,  which  I  improved  to 
the  utmost,  and  most  minutely,  to  become  intimately  well  informed  of  the 
effect  of  the  prevailing  method  of  selection,  and  of  its  practical  results 
upon  character  and  scholarship  after  admission,  as  w'ell  as  to  know,  with 
what  degree  of  fidelity,  the  institution  was  answering  the  intent  of  its 
founding,  and  the  just  expectation  of  the  country  ;  and  I  was  then  satis¬ 
fied,  and  subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that 
whatever  of  deficiency  prevailed,  was  traceable  to  the  method  of  admis¬ 
sion.  Faithful  teachers  and  faithful  teaching  will  achieve  great  results, 
but  they  can  not  make  good,  incompetent  natural  endowments,  nor  infuse 
vigor  and  life  into  sluggish  natures.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  feel  the  force  of  your  views,  and  comply  with  your  most  com¬ 
mendable  recommendations. 
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Resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  August,  1863. 

Whereas,  the  security  and  honor  of  the  whole  country  require  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  the  right  sort  of  men  with  the  right  sort  of 
knowledge  and  training  ;  and  whereas,  the  military  and  naval  schools  es¬ 
tablished  to  impart  this  knowledge  and  training  will  fail  in  their  objects, 
unless  young  men  are  selected  as  students,  of  the  right  age,  with  suitable 
preparatory  knowledge,  wTith  vigor  of  body,  and  aptitude  of  mind,  for  the 
special  studies  of  such  schools;  and  whereas ,  the  mode  of  determining  the 
qualifications  and  selecting  the  students,  may  be  made  to  test  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  elementary  education  given  in  the  several  States,  therefor 

Resolved,  That  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
are  authorized  and  instructed  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  revise  the  terms  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  National  Military 
and  Naval  Schools,  so  as  to  invite  young  men  of  the  right  spirit,  and  with 
vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  who 
aspire  to  serve  their  country  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  to  com¬ 
pete  in  open  trial  before  intelligent  and  impartial  examiners  in  each  State, 
without  fear  or  favor,  without  reference  to  the  wealth,  or  poverty,  or  oc¬ 
cupation,  or  political  opinions  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  such 
admission,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  order  of  admission  shall  be  according 
to  the  personal  merits  and  fitness  of  the  candidate.” 


X.  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATIONS. 


CIRCULAR. 

The  undersigned  will  devote  as  large  a  portion  of  each  number  of  the 
11  American  Journal  of  Education ,”  for  1864  and  1865,  as  shall  be  found  neces¬ 
sary,  to  a  minutely  accurate,  but  condensed,  account  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  distinctly  professional  organization,  of  any 
State  Educational  Association,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  such  State  organiza¬ 
tion,  of  any  similar  County  or  City  Association — for  each  of  the  United  States. 
For  this  purpose,  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  communications  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  or  Secretary,  or  from  a  committee  who  may  be  instructed  to  furnish  the 
same  by  any  Association,  covering  the  following  particulars. 

I.  Any  historical  data  respecting  any  Educational  Association,  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  present  State  Association. 

II.  The  establishment,  including  the  date,  names  of  the  original  movers,  the 
Constitution,  or  Articles  of  Association,  and  the  first  officers,  of  the  present 
Association. 

III.  The  officers,  place  and  time  of  each  regular  meeting,  the  Subject  of  each 
Lecture,  Written  Report,  or  Paper  read  at  each  meeting,  with  the  name,  resi¬ 
dence,  and  professional  designation  of  author,  with  the  Subjects  of  discussion, 
and  Resolutions  relating  to  schools  and  education — for  each  year. 

IV.  List  of  2ny  printed  documents  issued  at  the  expense,  or  under  tho 
auspices  of  the  Association. 

V.  List  of  members,  with  the  name  of  the  institution,  or  educational  office, 
with  whicli  they  are  connected,  and  their  Post  Office  Address,  who  attended  the 
last  (one  or  two)  regular  meetings  of  the  Association,  held  before  the  date  of 
the  sketch. 

To  give  personal  interest  to  these  historical  summaries  of  the  doings  of  the 
several  State  Associations,  the  editor  will  be  happy  to  insert  brief  biographical 
notes  of  the  educational  activity  of  the  teachers,  whom  their  associates  have 
selected  to  preside  over  and  engineer  their  movements,  together  with  the  por¬ 
traits  of  the  same — so  far  as  reliable  data  for  such  sketches,  and  the  portraits 
shall  be  furnished. 

Copies  of  the  signature,  or  sheet  containing  the  Historical  and  Biographical 
Sketches,  with  the  Portrait,  if  any,  will  be  furnished,  when  ordered  in  advance ,  at 
the  mere  expense  of  press  work  and  paper — and  the  number  of  the  Journal  in 
which  the  same  is  printed,  will  be  supplied  to  the  Associations,  or  the  members, 
at  half  the  usual  price  of  a  number. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

P.  S.  The  first  of  these  series  of  Sketches  will  appear  in  the  number  for 
June,  1864. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Education,  for  1864,  will  be  published  on  the  15tli 
of  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  on  the  following 
Terms  :  For  a  single  copy,  one  year,  if  f  aid  after  March  15th,  .  .  $3.25 

For  a  single  number, . 1-00 
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I.  ARISTOTLE  AND  HIS  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 


MEMOIR. 

Aristotle,  as  a  thinker,  writer,  and  an  actor,  belongs  as  legitimate¬ 
ly  to  the  history  of  pedagogy  as  to  the  annals  of  philosophy ;  and 
teachers  should"  claim  him  among  the  most  celebrated  and  brightest 
names  of  their  profession,  to  whom  king  Philip  could  write  on  the 
birth  of  his  son  Alexander — “know  that  a  son  is  born  to  me,  and 
that  I  am  thankful  to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  the  birth  of  a  boy, 
as  that  he  is  born  in  your  times.  Trained  up  by  you,  I  am  in  hopes 
that  he  will  become  worthy  of  me  and  of  succeeding  me  upon  the 
throne.”  He  was  born  B.  C.,  384,  at  Stagira,  near  Chalcidice, 
the  most  populous  part  of  northern  Greece.  His  father  was  Niko- 
machus,  physician  and  friend  of  the  Macedonian  king,  Amyntas  II. 
At  the  death,  apparently  early,  of  his  parents,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  under  the  care  of  Proxenus,  a  faithful  guardian,  and 
careful  for  his  bringing  up.  In  return,  Aristotle  erected  statues,  as 
marks  of  gratitude,  to  him,  his  wife,  and  parents;  and  afterward 
adopted  and  educated  his  son. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Aristotle  was  attracted  to  Athens,  then 
the  center,  of  civilization,  chiefly  by  the  fame  of  Plato.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  for  twenty  years  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  al¬ 
though  he  apparently  continued  his  favorite  physical  and  chemical 
studies.  His  persevering  labor,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  studied 
the  works  of  past  and  present  philosophers  so  highly  recommended 
him  to  Plato  that  he  surnamed  him  “  The  Philosopher  of  Truth,” 
and  the  soul  of  his  school ;  and  used  to  call  his  house  the  house  of 
the  reader,  from  his  indefatigable  researches  into  all  possible  philo¬ 
sophical  writings.  He  used  to  say  “  Xenocrates  needs  spurs,  Aris¬ 
totle  reins.”  The  variance  which  after  a  time  sprang  up  between 
Plato  and  Aristotle  may  have  originated  in  radical  difference  of 
character.  Perhaps  Aristotle,  as  is  reported,  gave  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  person ;  or  perhaps,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  other 
philosopher,  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  he  was  too  early  in 
life  seeking  to  pursue  his  various  departments  of  investigation,  and 
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to  gather  together  a  treasure  of  experience.  At  an  early  age  he 
wrote  four  books  on  proverbs,  wbicb  were  an  important  contribution 
to  the  world’s  wisdom.  By  such  studies  he  prepared  himself  more 
directly  for  the  education  of  a  prince,  but  raised  up  some  opposition 
here  and  there.  He  soon  gathered  a  small  circle  of  youths  and 
men  around  him,  to  whom  he  delivered  lectures ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
this  which  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Plato. 

After  Aristotle  had  ended  his  supervision  of  Alexander’s  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  latter  had  departed  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  he  returned 
to  Athens,  and  selected  there  as  his  place  of  abode  and  instruction 
the  Lyceum,  so  called  from  the  neighboring  temple  of  Apollo 
Lyceus,  and  consisting  of  a  gymnasium  surrounded  with  avenues 
of  trees,  where  he  lectured.  His  scholars  were  named  Peripatetics 
from  the  avenues  (rfspirfaroi ;)  or,  as  the  ancients  believed,  from 
Aristotle’s  own  habit  of  teaching  while  he  walked  (irspirfarsiv ;)  it 
is  uncertain  which,  though  the  last  seems  most  probable.  He 
lectured  twice  a  day ;  in  the  morning  upon  more  profound  subjects 
of  nature  and  dialectics,  of  which  he  was  preeminently  master,  and 
in  the  afternoon  upon  exoteric  subjects,  and  those  easy  of  compre¬ 
hension.  To  the  former,  none  were  admitted  without  a  previous 
examination  of  their  knowledge  and  fitness ;  while  to  the  latter, 
young  men  were  admitted  without  any  special  selection.  He  seems 
usually  to  have  employed  the  erotematic-dialectic  method  by  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer ;  employing  such  disputations  as  were  according  to 
his  views,  a  good  exercise  of  the  mind. 

Besides  these  lectures  and  this  practical  labor,  Aristotle  published, 
during  his  thirteen  years’  stay  in  Athens,  most  of  his  writings ;  in 
part  by  the  assistance  of  his  great  pupil.  In  the  general  commo¬ 
tions  which  followed  Alexander’s  death,  and  particularly  at  Athens, 
against  the  friends  of  the  Macedonians,  he  fled  from  Athens  to 
Chalcis,  B.  C.,  322,  and  there  continued  his  teaching  until  his 
death  in  the  same  year.  His  place  at  the  Lyceum  was  filled  by  his 
pupil,  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  the  Lesbian  Theophrastus ; 
whom  he  had  likened  to  the  lively  Lesbian  wine. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  Aristotle’s 

EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 

The  highest  object  of  the  art  of  education  is,  to  train  men. 

MAN. 

Man,  although,  besides,  the  most  highly  endowed  of  all  beings,  is 
distinguished  from  beasts,  with  whom  he  shares  animal  life,  and 
from  plants,  with  whom  and  beasts  he  shares  a  vegetating  fife,  not 
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only  by  the  endowment  of  reason,  while’  they  are  controlled  by 
their  passions,  and  by  the  power  of  distinct  recollection,  while  they 
have  only  a  dim  kind  of  memory,  but  especially  by  speech,  which 
enables  them  to  express  their  desires  and  dislikes.  Of  all  living 
beings  he  alone  possesses  perceptions  of  good  and  evil,  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  power  of  expressing  them  by  articulate  speech.  Thus 
follows  the  possibility  of  society ;  of  the  family  and  of  the  state ;  bonds 
of  union  amongst  men  based  upon  needs  other  than  those  of  mere 
nature. 

The  state,  the  completest  of  all  forms  of  association,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  others  within  it,  and  which  by  itself  sufficient  to  se¬ 
cure  happiness  in  life,  is  likewise  founded  in  nature ;  man  being  by 
nature  a  political  being,  and  destined  to  live  in  a  civil  organization. 
Whoever  lives  within  no  state,  is,  by  nature  and  not  by  accident, 
either  a  miserable  or  a  superhuman  being ;  either  a  beast  or  a  God. 

DESTINY  OF  MAN. 

It  was  a  general  opinion  among  the  Greeks  that  every  citizen 
should  propose  to  himself  some  object  for  which  to  lead  a  good 
life ;  whether  honor,  fame,  wealth  or  intellectual  training ;  and  that 
his  occupations  should  all  have  reference  to  this.  Three  courses  of 
life  were  usually  distinguished ;  the  pleasure-seeking,  devoted  to  en¬ 
joyment  ;  the  political,  to  virtue  ;  and  the  philosophic,  to  knowledge. 
While  the  first  is  in  a  certain  sense  animal,  and  the  second  purely 
human,  the  third  lifts  us  above  the  narrow  limits  of  human  life. 
All  the  various  activities  of  men  include  and  are  based  upon  one 
idea  ;  namely,  that  of  happiness,  as  being  the  highest  object  of  life; 
and  they  are  all  distinguished  by  approximations  to  single  excel¬ 
lences,  instead  of  by  the  absolute,  which  alone  is  truly  worth  seek¬ 
ing  and  which  will  present  the  highest  object  of  human  attainment, 
namely,  sufficiency  to  one’s  self.  Happiness,  which  consists  in  suc¬ 
cessful  activity  during  life,  exerted  with  the  appropriate  helps,  is 
based  upon  virtue ;  which  signifies  the  correct  selection  of  the  mean 
between  two  evils  of  opposite  character;  one  of  them  ever  passing 
the  line  of  a  just  moderation,  and  the  other  not  reaching  it.  A 
virtuous  course  of  life  is  not  based  upon  certain  predetermined 
principles,  but  consists  in  that  which  is  found  to  be  good,  and  to 
increase  happiness.  The  best  life  is  therefore  the  happiest ;  and  the 
practice  of  virtue  is  always  a  grave  and  difficult  path.* 

Other  external  means  of  happiness,  according  to  Aristotle,  good 

*  We  must  not  omit  at  this  place  to  refer  to  a  discourse  delivered  by  Dr.  Neander,  March  2, 1843, 
before  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  “On  the  relations  between  the  Aristotelian  and  Christian 
Morals.” 
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in  substance,  and  tbe  Mck  of  which  detracts  from  it,  are  these; 
noble  birth,  strength,  greatness,  educated  faculties,  beauty  of  body, 
(especially  important  according  to  Greek  ideas,  as  betokening  beauty 
of  mind,)  and  many  and  well-trained  children,  both  boys  and  girls. 
Friendship  and  love  are  also  needful,  even  more  in  prosperity  than 
In  adversity ;  since  man  is  adapted  not  to  himself  alone,  but  to  a 
greater  community ;  and  therefore  to  sympathy  with  joy  and  sor¬ 
row.  With  the  practice  of  virtue  and  happiness,  pleasure  is  closely 
connected ;  not  merely  as  an  exterior  adjunct,  either ;  but  allowable 
pleasure  is  not  only  no  hindrance  to  good,  but  a  help  ;  and  an  effort 
after  it  is  an  effort  after  good. 

The  pleasure  connected  with  any  thing  does  not  interfere  with 
earnestness  or  discretion  in  relation  to  it,  as  when  one  occupies  him¬ 
self  in  inconsistent  matters,  but  is  inseparable  from  life,  and  gives  a 
higher  direction  to  all  human  efforts,  so  that  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  is  benefited  by  it.  The  pleasure  of  investigating  and 
learning  is  a  cause  of  deeper  investigation  and  greater  learning. 
Young  children,  on  the  contrary,  and  beasts,  seek  external  and 
isolated  pleasures. 

The  unreasoning  effort  after  good  which  is  seen  in  young  children, 
appears  first ;  but  to  the  possession  of  moral  virtue,  or  to  a  virtuous 
life,  consciousness  is  necessary ;  which  depends  upon  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  reason.  Upon  the  harmony  between  the  reason  and 
the  instinct  depends  the  progress  in  good ;  so  that  neither  a  beast 
nor  a  child  can  practice  real  virtue ;  nor  every  man,  but  he  only  in 
whom  the  proper  qualities  of  body  and  mind  exist  and  have  been 
educated ;  that  is,  who  is  emphatically  a  man,  (Ritter,  Geschichte 
der  Philosophic,  III.  298 — 301.)  While  Socrates  taught  that  virtue 
may  be  learned,  and  therefore  depends  upon  abstract  theories,  Aris¬ 
totle  maintained  the  doctrine  that  to  learn  it,  practice  is  necessary ; 
that  education  in  good  morals,  under  laws  and  by  early  good  train¬ 
ing  must  precede,  if  instruction  in  the  same  is  successfully  to  follow. 
Moral  virtue  depends  upon  practice,  and  therefore  upon  knowledge; 
so  that  knowledge  precedes  the  full  attainment  of  virtue.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Socrates,  moral  life  was  a  consequence  of  mental  perception, 
and  therefore  depended  entirely  upon  instruction  and  doctrine. 
Aristotle’s  teaching,  however,  was  that  virtue  is  an  activity,  and  is  to 
be  acquired  only  by  practice ;  that  it  is  more  securely  possessed 
than  knowledge ;  not  liable  to  be  forgotten ;  a  quality  of  the  soul 
acquired  by  a  long  course  of  exertion,  and  intrepid  and  persevering 
practice. 

In  order  to  a  consistent  life  according  to  the  precepts  of  morality, 
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the  exertion  of  all  the  faculties  is  needed ;  and  it  is  likewise  im¬ 
portant  that  youth  should  be  trained  to  it  from  as  early  an  age  as 
possible.  Indeed,  all  depends  upon  this,  since  it  is  only  by  means 
of  completing  many  virtuous  actions  that  we  are  to  arrive  at  virtue 
itself.  Aristotle  elsewhere  names  three  especial  aids  to  education, 
namely,  endowment,  practice,  and  instruction. 

NECESSITY  OP  HUMAN  ASSOCIATION;  i.  e.,  OP  THE  STATE. 

As  Aristotle  teaches  that  politics  and  ethics  are  most  intimately 
connected,  so  according  to  him  the  completest  practice  of  virtue  can 
only  be  within  and  by  the  state ;  neither  is  happiness  to  be  acquired 
alone,  but  only  within  the  state ;  even  the  natural  man  himself  being 
a  political  being.  All  knowledge  and  power  have,  according  to  him, 
only  one  purpose,  namely,  the  good.  The  more  excellent  such 
knowledge  or  power  is,  the  more  excellent  the  good  at  which  it 
aims ;  and  the  most  excellent  is,  the  political.  The  completest  vir¬ 
tue  depends  upon  the  fullest  knowledge ;  and  this,  in  the  state,  is 
first  acquired  through  education  and  instructiQn,  and  afterward  under 
good  laws,  which  improve  the  citizens  by  assisting  them  in  acquir¬ 
ing  intelligence  and  penetration. 

The  office  of  the  state  is  not  merely  to  satisfy  material  needs ;  it 
has  a  higher  and  moral  duty;  that  is,  to  render  the  citizen  good  and 
obedient  to  the  laws,  and  thus  to  lead  him  to  a  life  of  happiness. 
The  number  of  citizens  is  not  too  small,  so  long  as  their  free 
development  is  not  hindered,  and  their  necessities  are  well  satisfied ; 
nor  too  large,  as  long  as  it  is  difficult  to  omit  them  from  their  regu¬ 
lar  situation  and  calling  in  the  community.  That  is  the  happiest 
life  which  preserves  a  man,  arriving  at  most  only  to  moderate  posses¬ 
sions  ;  since  wealth  inclines  to  sloth  and  insubordination,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  case  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  who  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  obey  teachers  in  their  youth.  Want,  on  the  other  hand, 
induces  a  debased  and  servile  spirit;  and  moreover,  the  feeling  of 
union  is  strongest  between  those  of  like  condition.  Still,  Plato’s 
scheme  of  community  of  goods  should  not  be  introduced,  much 
less  the  comnqmnity  of  wives  and  children.  Such  an  equality  as 
that  would  destroy  freedom  and  discretion  in  intercourse  with  others, 
and  would  result  in  sloth  and  carelessness;  for  every  man  cares 
more^  for  himself  than  for  his  neighbor,  and  for  his  own  property, 
than  for  that  of  the  community.  The  idea  of  the  family,  and  of  the 
state,  too,  and  all  freedom  and  independence  whatever,  would  in  like 
manner  disappear.  Property,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  vested 
in  individuals,  while  by  cultivating  the  good  feelings  of  the  citizens, 
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its  use  would  be  common  to  all.-  In  short,  a  common  interest  and 
unity  in  the  state  should  be  attained,  not  by  the  violent  means  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Plato,  which  are  philanthropic  only  in  appearance,  but 
by  means  of  a  right  education ;  which  tends  to  destroy  selfishness 
and  to  promote  public  spirit  and  the  love  of  others.  Children  and 
wives  should  be  trained  with  reference  to  the  state ;  since  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  means  of  happiness  and  enjoyment. 

Aristotle  states  three  pure  species  of  national  constitution ; 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  He  prefers  the  first  two; 
not  for  the  reasons  commonly  given  by  the  great  minds  of  antiquity, 
but  from  a  conviction  based  upon  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
practical  relations  of  life,  “that  it  is  impracticable  to  train  all  the 
citizens  in  all  the  virtues;  and  that  they  must  of  necessity  be  led 
toward  the  better,  and  made  obedient  even  against  their  wills.”  For 
this  reason  he  prefers  the  systems  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy, 
which  are  according  to  him  closely  related ;  not  absolutely  pure, 
but  with  so  much  participation  in  the  government  by  the  many  as 
may  keep  them  interested  in  the  common  welfare,  and  prevent  dis¬ 
turbances  and  enmities  from  arising  within  the  state. 

The  most  important  means  for  the  permanence  of  the  state, 
though  up  to  the  present  time  scarcely  considered,  is,  an  education 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  and  the  constitution ;  so  that  the  children 
shall  grow  up  into  good  citizens,  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
constitution.  In  the  aristocracy  which  is  really  Aristotle’s  favorite 
scheme,  the  education  of  all  the  citizens  is  so  arranged  that  they 
learn  first  to  obey  and  then  to  command ;  so  that  the  first  is  the 
business  of  the  young,  and  the  latter  of  the  old.  But  where,  as  in 
an  oligarchy,  a  limited  class  of  citizens,  or  as  in  a  monarchy,  a 
single  family,  governs,  there  the  education  of  the  governing  persons 
must  be  different  from  that  of  their  subjects.  The  son  of  a  king, 
for  instance,  should  receive  especial  instruction  in  riding  and  in  the 
art  of  war. 

DIFFERENCES  AMONGST  MEN,  BY  NATURE  AND  OTHERWISE. 

But  from  the  same  education,  under  like  circumstances,  arise  dif¬ 
ferent  virtues  ;  differing  according  to  natural  endowments,  as  appears 
in  the  case  of  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves.  The  slave  has  rea¬ 
son,  but  not  enough  to  take  care  of  himself ;  the  woman  an  unstable 
one ;  the  child  an  immature  one.  Manly  virtue  has  thus  a  character 
of  command,  womanly  of  serving.  Virtues,  however,  do  not  differ 
chiefly  according  to  differences  of  condition  or  sex,  but  to  distinc¬ 
tions  of  mental  endowment  in  individuals. 
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The  Aristotelian  psychology  distinguishes  a  reasoning  and  an  un- 
.  reasoning  part  of  the  human  soul.  To  the  former,  besides  the 
4nerely  animal  and  vegetative  life,  belong  the  appetites,  and  passions, 
as  anger,  &c.  Our  effort  must  therefore  be  to  bring  the  unreason¬ 
ing  part  into  subjection  and  obedience  to  the  reasoning,  which  takes 
cognizance  not  only  of  permanently  fixed  principles,  but  of  things 
mutable  and  transitory.  Hence,  a  distinction  between  moral  virtues, 
such  as  moderation  and  courage,  and  intellectual  virtues,  such  as 
wisdom,  knowledge.  The  sensibilities  must  therefore  be  regulated 
by  the  reason,  and  thus  the  passions  and  instincts  be  governed  and 
directed.  The  practical  understanding  flows  from  this  harmony 
between  thinking  and  willing ;  so  that  its  action  is  directed  toward 
eri£r  or  truth,  theoretically  speaking,  by  the  determinations  of  the 
perceptions  and  passions.  The  moral  virtues  are  not  born  within 
us,  nor  are  they  repugnant  to  our  nature,  since  in  that  case  we  could 
not  become  accustomed  to  them ;  but  we  possess  certain  capacities 
in  relation  to  them ;  and  the  attainment  of  them  is  the  result  of 
practice,  as  that  of  the  intellectual  virtues  is  of*  instruction. 

The  general  idea  of  virtue  is  further  divisible  into  various  subor¬ 
dinate  species ;  as  for  example,  bravery  in  war,  which,  however, 
should  not  be  an  object  for  its  own  sake,  as  amongst  the  Spartans, 
but  only  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  wisdom,  for  philosophic  pursuits  or 
for  leisure ;  prudence,  for  living  in  mutual  relations  with  others ;  and 
justice  as  the  peculiar  virtue  of  a  state — for  both  Aristotle  and  Plato 
represent  the  state  by  the  analogy  of  a  man. 

Only  the  most  completely  developed  men  in  the  state  can  attain 
the  highest  rank ;  and  such  an  one  must  above  all  things  not  be  a 
slave.  The  slave  is  only  a  living  machine ;  the  freeman  will  obey 
only  his  own  will ;  not  the  will  of  others. 

Aristotle  bases  education  in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  parents 
and  the  child ;  and  commences  the  training  of  the  child  not  merely 
at  the  birth,  but  still  further  back ;  in  the  habits  and  health  of  the 
parents,  so  that  the  constitution  of  the  future  pupil  may  be  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

MARRIAGE. 

Apart  from  the  state,  marriage  would  only  be  an  instinct,  as 
among  plants  and  animals,  to  leave  another  self  in  existence,  or  at 
most,  to  secure  the  help  of  children  in  old  age.  But  the  state 
directs  it  to  a  higher  purpose  ;  to  that  of  raising  citizens  such  as  it 
needs.  Therefore,  it  orders  that  marriage,  shall  take  place  at  the 
age  of  complete  development  of  either  sex,  eighteen  in  women,  and 
thirty -seven  in  men,  and  regulates  the  habits  of  the  family. 
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Aristotle  distinguishes  three  domestic  relations;  the  despotic, 
between  master  and  slave,  the  marital,  between  man  and  wife,  and 
the  parental,  between  parents  and  children.  Husband  and  wife 
should  be  helps  each  to  the  other,  not  only  in  physical  but  in  mental 
and  moral  relations;  but  the  man,  as  the  superior,  should  have  the 
control  of  the  family.  The  husband  is  to  manage  all  external  mat¬ 
ters,  and  the  wife  all  those  at  home. 

THE  CHILD  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  PARENTS. 

While  the  child  remains  within  the  womb,  its  life  is  almost  like 
that  of  a  plant;  but  at  birth  it  becomes  distinct  from  that  as  well 
as  from  merely  animal  life,  by  virtue  of  indications  of  future  higher 
endowments;  infants  and  children,  however,  do  not  dream  in  their 
first  years ;  dreams,  though  they  happen  amongst  animals,  quad¬ 
rupeds  especially,  do  not  begin  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 
Like  animals,  children  seek  after  pleasure ;  and  even  when  a  degree 
of  reflection  appears,  it  is  still  incomplete.  Anger,  passions,  appe¬ 
tites,  appear  first ;  the  understanding  and  the  reason  being  developed 
only  at  a  later  period.  The  voluntary  employments  of  children, 
like  those  of  animals,  have  no  particular  purpose.  Thus  they  are 
not  capable  of  being  absolutely  virtuous,  but  only  in  relation  to 
others ;  by  fulfilling  the  commands  of  their  guardians.  Complete 
happiness  belongs  therefore  only  to  those  more  advanced  in  age ; 
the  youth  can  not  as  yet  even  codperate  with  the  happiness  of  oth¬ 
ers  ;  he  can  neither  completely  experience  happiness  nor  life,  but 
must  be  educated  for  it  in  the  future.  In  like  manner  the  young 
are  citizens  only  in  a  qualified  sense  ;  although  they  may  seem  to  be- 
enjoying  the  utmost  happiness. 

In  youth  we  learn  more  easily,  not  having  so  much  already  ac¬ 
quired  ;  whereas  at  a  later  time,  when  we  have  accumulated  a  great 
mass  of  other  and  conflicting  impressions,  new  ones  lose  their  loveli¬ 
ness  and  are  retained  with  more  difficulty.  When  we  already  know 
many  things,  we  learn  others  not  so  easily ;  hence,  as  we  grow  in 
years  we  make  more  and  more  use  of  the  powers  of  the  reason.  In 
like  manner,  we  remember  much  better  the  occurrences  of  the 
morning,  than  those  of  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  day;  for 
the  memory  of  these  is  weakened  by  their  frequency  and  variety. 
Man  is  by  nature  endowed  as  it  were  with  two  instruments ;  the 
hand  for  the  body,  and  the  understanding  for  the  soul.  As  the 
former  can  not  at  first  grasp  well  at  things,  although  it  is  an  early 
developed  member,  so  is  it  with  the  latter;  the  growth  of  the 
corporal  and  mental  instrumentalities  preceding  the  development  of 
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the  power  within  them.  And  different  capabilities  are  developed  at 
different  ages. 

The  thoughts  of  children  are  ever  directed  to  the  future ;  while 
their  elders  are  poor  in  hopes,  youth  has  always  a  treasure  of  them. 
Children  can  not  be  quiet ;  for  a  certain  restlessness  always  accom¬ 
panies  the  seeking  of  any  thing  future ;  and  boys  especially  require 
some  amusing  occupation ;  so  that  Arahytas  deserves  universal 
thanks  for  inventing  the  rattle.  As  long  as  children  play  with  that, 
they  make  no  disturbance  in  the  house. 

The  love  of  parents  for  their  children  is  stronger  than  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  for  them.  How  disinterested  this  instinct  is  appears  in  the 
love  of  mothers,  who  live  rather  for  their  children  than  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  who  love  them  just  as  strongly  even  when  they  receive 
little  love  in  return ;  which  is  most  apt  to  be  the  case  when  mothers 
put  their  children  out  at  nurse.  Mothers  usually  love  their  children 
better  than  fathers.  As  in  every  thing  which  is  by  nature  good  and 
beautiful,  so  in  the  love  of  parents  for  their  children — no  excess 
seems  to  be  possible. 

The  relation  between  the  father  and  his  children  is  a  picture  of 
kingly  authority ;  for  the  father  seeks  the  good  of  his  children  as 
does  the  king  of  his  subjects.  The  paternal  power  is,  however,  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  toyal  by  the  greatness  of  its  benefits ;  for  the 
father  gives  life,  the  best  of  all  good  things ;  and  is  likewise  both 
the  supporter  and  educator  of  his  children.  The  authority  of  the 
father  over  his  children,  of  ancestors  over  their  posterity,  is  founded 
in  nature  in  self. 

Children  love  their  parents  as  being  the  origin  of  their  existence. 
It  is  their  foremost  duty,  and  almost  an  atonement  for  guilt,  to  main¬ 
tain  their  parents  and  to  care  for  them.  This  is  even  better  than  to 
provide  for  one’s  own  self.  Parents,  the  gods,  and  the  old,  are 
entitled  to  all  honor ;  although  no  one  by  any  honor  done  by  him 
to  them  can  compensate  for  the  benefits  he  has  received.  Teachers 
and  parents  can  therefore  by  no  means  be  paid  by  money  or  honor ; 
still,  he  fulfills  his  duty  who  honors  them  to  the  extent  of  his 
powers. 

The  authority  of  the  husband  over  the  wife  is  based  upon  the 
greater  fitness  of  the  male  sex  to  rule.  Of  like  origin  is  the  father’s 
authority  over  his  children  ;  since  by  virtue  of  his  superior  age,  he 
is  superior  in  intelligence,  and  by  virtue  of  his  natural  affection  for 
his  offspring,  will  seek  their  welfare  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 

Children  are  a  mutual  bond  of  union  and  a  mutual  good,  of  the 
marriage  state.  As  all  things  possessed  in  common  bind  men  to- 
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gether,  so  do  children ;  and  childless  marriages  are  earlier  dis¬ 
solved.  # 

Daughters,  and  the  whole  training  of  the  female  sex,  occupy  a 
much  lower  place  with  Aristotle  than  with  Plato.  He  commends, 
it  is  true,  certain  good  qualities  in  them;  to  wit,  of  the  body, 
beauty  and  size ;  of  the  mind,  moderation,  love  of  labor  without 
any  servile  quality;  but  for  their  development  he  seems  to  have 
considered  no  education  necessary  either  for  their  bodies  or  their 
minds.  Wives,  however,  should  possess  these  virtues,  since  they 
tend  to  secure  the  common  good,  and  since  without  them  the  life 
of  the  state  would  lose  half  its  happiness ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

PHYSICAL  CARE  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  father  cares  for  the  instruction  and  bringing  up ;  the  mother, 
for  the  physical  management  and  nature  of  children.  In  the  whole 
management  the  natural  difference  between  the  sexes  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  Character  of  early  nourishment  is  of  importance  for  the 
body.  The  most  suitable  is  that  which  contains  much  milk.  Even 
for  infants  proper  exercise  should  be  provided,  and  all  distortions  of 
the  limbs,  avoided.  They  should  be  accustomed  early  to  cold ; 
which  is  calculated  to  make  healthy  and  strong  bodies.  For  this 
purpose  many  barbarians  dip  children  when^newly  born  into  a  river, 
and  permit  them  to  wear  only  very  light  clothing.  The  value  of 
early  habitudes  is  everywhere  insisted  on. 

Until  the  fifth  year,  children  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  instruction, 
nor  to  fatiguing  labor,  that  their  growth  may  not  be  impeded. 
Still,  exercise  enough  should  be  taken  to  prevent  inactivity  and 
sloth.  This  should  be  given  by  means  of  various  little  employ¬ 
ments  and  by  plays.  The  best  plays  are  those  which  imitate  what 
is  afterward  to  be  performed  in  earnest. 

Many  legislators  have  mistakenly  attempted  to  prevent  the  violent 
crying  of  children,  which  helps  their  growth,  and  is  as  it  were  their 
first  gymnastic  training;  for  they  strengthen  themselves  in  that 
manner,  by  drawing  long  breaths. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  STATE. 

Since  all  arts  and  all  instruction  seek  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  nature,  in  like  manner  is  it  the  purpose  of  all  education  to  train 
the  children,  as  imperfect  beings,  into  perfect  citizens ;  because  they 
will  at  a  future  time  take  a  part  in  the  social  organization,  and  be¬ 
cause  without  the  complete  training  of  each  member,  the  state  can 
not  attain  to  its  own  perfection.  The  neglect  of  education  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  exceedingly  shameful  to  the  State ;  since  its  own  main- 
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tenance  depends  upon  it,  and  by  it,  it  preserves  the  necessary  unity. 
Even  tlie  most  useful  laws,  freely  adopted,  are  useless,  unless  the 
citizens  are  morally  and  intellectually  trained  up  for  the  State,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  constitution ;  democratically  in  a  democracy,  aris¬ 
tocratically  in  an  aristocracy.  It  is  likewise  a  shame  to  have  received 
no  education ;  for  the  educated  man  is  as  distinct  from  the  unedu¬ 
cated  as  the  living  from  the  dead.  Education  is  in  prosperity  an 
ornament,  in  adversity  a  refuge,  in  old  age  the  best  resource.  In 
general,  therefore,  the  legislator  ought  especially  to  care  how  and 
by  what  means  men  shall  become  good,  and  to  consider  what  is  the 
purpose  of  the  best  life.  Most  of  the  law-making  is  defined  by  the 
collective  virtue  of  the  nation;  since  laws  enjoin  to  live  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  every  virtue,  and  to  avoid  faults ;  but  that  which  is 
especially  enjoined  by  this  common  virtue  is,  an  education  aiming 
at  the  common  good.  The  purpose  of  education  is  to  train  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  to  perform  the  duties  of  war  and  the  employments 
of  peace — to  enjoy  leisure,  and  do  whatever  is  necessary  and  useful. 

A  boy  ca^  only  with  difficulty  be  brought  into  the  road  to  virtue, 
unless  he  is  early  subjected  to  good  discipline ;  which  is  the  more 
necessary  for  him,  since  youth  has  naturally  little  love  for  modera¬ 
tion  or  self-command.  The  emotions  should  early  be  trained  to 
virtue,  that  they  may  love  the  good  and  hate  the  bad.  But  where, 
as  in  most  places,  education  is  neglected  by  the  State,  it  becomes 
Tiecessary  for  private  persons,  fathers  and  guardians  of  youth,  to 
give  it ;  especially,  for  those  who  are  by  wisdom  and  experience 
best  fitted  to  make  the  necessary  regulations.  It  is  only  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  fixed  principles,  whether  reduced  to  written  laws  or  not, 
that  education  is  profitable  either  to  the  State  or  the  family.  To 
the  success  of  private  education,  love  contributes  much ;  and  in 
many  respects  it  is  better  for  single  persons  to  teach  single  persons ; 
e.  g.,  from  experience,  or  from  literary  knowledge.  The  public  laws 
can  only  make  general  rules,  under  which  parents  must  learn  by  ex¬ 
perience  what  modifications  to  make ;  and  this  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  public  and  private  education.  In  a  well  organized  state, 
education  must  be  one  and  the  same  for  all,  since  all  seek  the  same 
object,  namely,  to  become  good  citizens.  But  it  must  be  furnished 
by  the  State,  not  by  individuals,  and  the  training  in  the  common 
branches  of  acquirement  must  be  also  common ;  for  every  citizen  is 
a  part  of  the  State. 

According  to  the  foregoing  difference  in  the  human  soul,  educa¬ 
tion  is  two-fold ;  moral,  through  training ;  and  intellectual,  through 
instruction.  As,  however,  the  body  develops  earlier  than  the  soul, 
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so  does  the  unreasoning  part  of  the  latter  earlier  than  the  reason¬ 
ing.  The  training  of  the  body  must  therefore  be  attended  to  earlier 
than  that  of  the  mind ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  appetites  and  passions 
must  first  be  put  under  training,  since  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  moral  education  precedes  that  of  the  understanding. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

In  regard  to  moral  influence  upon  the  young,  we  find  a  material 
difference  between  Aristotle  and  Plato  ;  the  former  seeking  to  refer 
his  system  of  training  for  virtue  to  fixed  principles,  and  paying  far 
less  stress  upon  what  we  should  call  religious  education,  and  the 
early  direction  and  cultivation  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  heart  and 
the  feelings.  He  also  thinks  less  of  the  actual  knowledge  of  my¬ 
thology  and  religious  poetry,  which  he  considers  mere  allegorical 
shells  of  truth ;  in  these  respects  being  much  more  boldly  and 
positively  opposed  to  the  popular  beliefs,  than  the  more  poetic 
Plato. 

Moral  education  he  says,  depends  mostly  upon  practice.  The 
better  the  training  in  morals,  the  more  secure  is  the  condition  of 
the  State ;  for  the  laws  have  no  power  except  in  connection 
with  this  training.  Some  persons  are  good  by  natural  endow¬ 
ment,  others  by  practice,  others  still  by  instruction.  But  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  reason  by  instruction  does  not  succeed  with  all ;  where¬ 
fore  it  becomes  particularly  necessary  to  secure  the  early  training  of 
youth  in  right  habits. 

Moral  instruction  is  the  more  important,  since  man,  in  proportion 
as  he  is  educated  only  in  the  intellect,  degenerates  the  faster  into 
the  most  wicked  and  savage  of  all  beings ;  and  his  more  disciplined 
reason  only  puts  more  weapons  into  his  hands  wherewith  to  injure 
others.  A  wicked  man  can  cause  infinitely  more  evil  than  a  wild 
beast. 

Aristotle  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  men  whom  no 
education  can  improve ;  who  in  fact  are  by  nature  incapable  of  im¬ 
provement.  According  to  him,  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  remain  in 
complete  and  incurable  ignorance,  or  at  most,  can  only  acquire 
something  of  good  manners  and  morals  by  practice.  To  the  virtue 
of  men,  upon  which  is  based  the  virtue  of  the  State,  conduce  na¬ 
tural  endowments,  practice,  and  education.  The  natural  endowment 
is  a  gift ;  the  others  fall  within  the  province  of  education.  Some 
things  are  learned  by  practice,  others  by  hearing.  A  man  can  not 
become  wise  by  the  mere  gift  of  nature.  The  educational  inspec¬ 
tors  appointed  by  the  State  (Paidonomes)  decide  what  writings  and 
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myths  the  younger  children  are  to  use  as  an  introduction  to  th,eir 
other  studies.  The  Paidonome  must  indeed  have  the  supervision 
of  the  whole  life  of  the  children,  and  must  see  that  while  they  yet 
live  in  their  father’s  house,  until  the  age  of  seven,  when  the  State 
takes  charge  of  their  education,  they  shall  be  as  little  as  possible  in 
company  with  the  slaves,  who  are  ignorant  persons. 

Above  all  things  care  must  be  taken  that  the  children  shall  not 
hear  or  see  any  open  vileness ;  and  the  legislator  should  strive  to 
prevent  nothing  more  than  shameful  speaking,  because  it  leads  to 
similar  actions.  The  use  of  unchaste  language  should  be  punished 
with  infamy  and  blows.  In  like  manner  the  young  must  be  kept 
from  improper  pictures  and  sports.  Aristotle  differs  from  Plato  in 
permitting  the  young  to  attend  dramatic  exhibitions ;  which  he  does 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  a  means  of  cultivating  the  affections. 

The  virtues  to  be  especially  cultivated  by  the  young  are  bravery 
and  temperance,  both  of  body  and  mind ;  by  which  the  opposite 
vice  of  loose  habits  is  avoided ;  an  avoidance  the  more  necessary 
because  children  are  prone  to  follow  their  own  impulses,  and  the 
desire  for  pleasure  is  strongest  in  them.  Excessive  eating  and 
drinking,  as  does  every  thing  carried  to  excess,  destroy  the  health, 
while  temperance  maintains  and  strengthens  it.  As  all  virtues 
depend  on  practice,  children  should  be  early  trained  to  temperance. 
The  appetites  must  be  brought  into  such  harmony  with  the  reason, 
that  the  principle  of  temperance  shall  decide  upon  the  what  and 
how  and  when  of  their  gratification.  A  chief  means  against  intem¬ 
perance  is  a  proper  education ;  and  without  it,  even  the  noblest  gifts 
of  human  nature  may  degenerate. 

An  affection — not  to  say  virtue — peculiar  to  the  period  of  youth, 
is  modesty ;  which  is  particularly  serviceable  to  the  young,  because 
their  active  passions  incline  them  toward  extravagances.  Obedience 
is  another  necessary  attribute  of  youth ;  for  unlimited  independence 
weakens  the  reason,  and  strengthens  any  natural  tendency  to  become 
a  bad  master.  Disobedience  does  more  harm  than  a  physician’s 
errors.  Children  are,  therefore,  even  if  they  do  not  themselves  un¬ 
derstand  a  reason  for  obedience,  to  be  trained  to  be  convinced  that 
there  is  one,  by  the  sayings  of  the  experienced,  the  old  and  the 
wise. 

Noble  friendship,  and  the  society  of  good  men  are  among  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue  and  preservatives  against  youth¬ 
ful  extravagances  and  other  failings ;  and  from  the  records  of  the 
past,  even  a  higher  class  of  like  influences  is  derivable.  Such 
friendships  are  means  of  the  easier  application,  inasmuch  as  the 
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young  are  peculiarly  ready  to  contract  friendships,  and  are  peculiarly 
disinterested  and  magnanimous  in  them.  Boys’  love,  which  Plato 
values  so  much,  is  of  small  account  with  Aristotle ;  and  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  love  would  be  lost  in  the  quieter  feeling  of  friendship. 

INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION;  LEARNING  IN  ITSELF  AND.  AS  RELATED  TO  THE 

STATE. 

Man  is  of  all  created  beings  best  fitted  and  most  inclined  to  imita¬ 
tion.  The  tendency  to  it  acts  even  in  childhood,  and  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  very  important  desire  after  knowledge  or  learning. 
Hence,  the  whole  of  the  beginning  of  instruction  depends  upon 
imitation.  The  pleasure  of  learning,  especially  of  some  easy  ac¬ 
quisition,  such  as  perceiving  the  actual  similarity  between  two  dis¬ 
tinct  things,  an  original  and  a  copy,  and  the  exercise  of  the  reason 
connected  therewith,  gives  us  the  greatest  delight;  indeed,  every 
exercise  of  the  understanding  is  pleasurable.  The  pleasure  of  learn¬ 
ing  must  be  greater  in  proportion  as  any  body  of  knowledge  is 
capable  of  being  learned — and  every  thing  which  can  be  known  can 
be  learned;  and  also  in  proportion  as  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  is 
not  mere  mechanical  appropriation  of  matters  offered  from  without, 
but  is  the  acquisition  of  one  portion  of  knowledge  to  become  the 
foundation  of  another,  and  so  on  in  a  continual  series,  so  that  the 
course  of  study  shall  be  a  regular  gymnastic  process  of  thinking 
and  concluding. 

The  chief  object  of  the  three  periods  of  education,  Aristotle 
states  to  be,  to  repair  the  natural  defects  of  men,  and  thus  to  con¬ 
duct  them  to  virtue  and  thereby  to  happiness. 

Aristotle  makes  mention  of  the  difference  of  opinions  as  to  what 
the  young  should  learn,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  virtue  and  of 
the  highest  life ;  and  of  the  conflicting  questions,  whether  the  princi¬ 
pal  endeavor  should  be  after  intellectual  or  moral  training ;  and 
whether  the  objects  to  be  gained  should  be  what  is  necessary  in 
actual  practical  life,  what  pertains  to  virtue,  or  what  transcends  the 
sphere  of  the  outer  life,  and  belongs  to  the  province  of  speculation. 
Notwithstanding  the  various  opinions  about  virtue  itself,  men  very 
generally  agree  as  to  what  is  calculated  to  further  the  acquisition  of 
it.  Evidently,  says  Aristotle,  amongst  the  most  useful  employments 
of  life,  the  necessary  ones  are  those  first  to  be  learned  ;  yet  with  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  free  employments  and  the  servile.  At 
the  present  day  this  distinction  does  not  exist,  and  we  may  there¬ 
fore  pass  over  its  consequences ;  but  he  takes  a  much  more  import¬ 
ant  one,  namely,  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  acquirements  are 
made.  To  labor  for  one’s  self,  for  one’s  friends,  for  virtue,  is  not  dis- 
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honorable  to  a  freeman  ;  but  to  labor  for  other  persons  is  a  reproach ; 
he  who  does  this  likens  himself  to  a  day-laborer  or  a  slave.  The 
established  departments  of  instruction  point  in  two  directions ;  to¬ 
ward  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  immediately  useful,  and  toward 
intellectual  training.  These  departments  are  usually  four ;  gram¬ 
mar,  gymnastics,  music,  and  drawing;  the  last  being  sometimes 
omitted  from  the  list.  Aristotle  is  besides  inclined  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  as  useful  for  the  young,  and  to  those  of  dialectics  and 
rhetoric ;  but  politics  he  would  not  permit. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Since  intellectual  cultivation  depends  upon  bodily,  youth  must- 
first  be  trained  in  gymnastics  and  regimen.  The  former  gives  beauty 
and  health  to  the  body,  the  latter  fits  the  youth  for  the  duties  of 
civil  life  and  of  war.  Health,  and  the  proper  development  of 
corporal  power,  are  called  Harmonies,  as  dependent  upon  certain 
mixtures  or  combinations.  The  purpose  of  gymnastics  is  to  give 
a  combination  of  strength  with  beauty ;  as  the  former  quality  alone 
would  only  make  a  prize-fighter  or  a  sort  of  beast  of  prey. 

Up  to  the  age  of  puberty  the  exercises  must  be  of  a  lighter  kind, 
not  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  body ;  after  the  fourteenth  year 
they  may  be  more  severe.  But  bodily  and  mental  exertions  should 
not  be  made  at  the  same  time,  since  one  hinders  the  other.  The 
exercises  for  bodily  development  should  be  quite  distinct,  in  order 
to  full  efficiency.  Gymnastic  virtue,  is  a  result  of  the  size,  strength 
and  quickness  of  the  body. 

MUSIC. 

Of  all  the  arts,  Aristotle  values  most  that  of  executing  what  may 
be  understood  by  the  hearing ;  as  having  especially  an  ethical 
character,  and  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  inner  life.  Of  all 
arts,  music  is  most  imitative,  most  capable  of  employing  our  leisure 
profitably,  and  of  influein^ng  the  soul,  as  medicine  does  the  body ; 
since  it  is  a  relaxation  from  exertion,  and  likewise  gives  pleasure. 
We  Tequire  to  know  something  which  may  occupy  us  in  leisure 
hours.  For  such,  reasons  the  ancients  included  music  in  their  public 
instruction.  It  serves  an  important  purpose,  in  three  ways ;  by  ex¬ 
ercising  an  influence  upon  the  character,  by  accustoming  us  to  enjoy 
ourselves  in  a  profitable  manner,  and  by  furnishing  a  pure  occupa¬ 
tion  for  leisure  hours. 

Singing  is  especially  adapted  to  this  purpose ;  and  selected  songs 
for  the  young  should  be  morally  instructive,  or  animating  and  in¬ 
spiring  to  activity ;  purposes  to  some  extent  served  by  instrumental 
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music  also.  Iu  short,  music  should  be  a  part  of  education  not  only 
for  the  profit  of  it,  but  for  more  reasons,  namely :  with  a  view  to 
purity  of  mental  habits,  to  an  ennobling  entertainment,  to  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  refreshment  after  laborious  exertion,  and  above  all  to  moral 
improvement. 

DRAWING. 

The  art  of  drawing  is  useful  in  teaching  the  right  understanding 
of  the  works  of  artists.  Youth  should  be  instructed  in  it,  however, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  immediate  practical  use,  but  much  more 
that  their  sense  of  bodily  beauty  may  be  developed  and  strengthened ; 
for  to  look  exclusively  to  the  useful,  is  unworthy  of  lofty  and  noble 
minds.  Drawing  has  not  so  powerful  a  moral  influence  as  music  ; 
still,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  upon  what  sort  of 
pictures  and  statues  the  eyes  of  the  young  are  cast.  Above  all 
things,  indecorous  representations  should  be  kept  out  of  their  sight. 

GRAMMAR  AND  RHETORIC. 

Grammar  is  useful  in  money  making,  in  economy,  in  many  civil 
occupations ;  still,  it  should  not  be  acquired  merely  for  these  exter¬ 
nal  needs,  but  with  much  more  reference  to  its  value  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  much  other  valuable  knowledge. 

Aristotle  no  where  settles  upon  any  special  method  of  instruction 
in  gramra.ar  nor  rhetoric,  nor  does  he  ever  give  any  hints  about  it. 
He  however  recommends  the  art  of  memory  or  memories,  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  assistant  in  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  makes  an  attempt 
to  investigate  it  thoroughly.  Nothing  of  the  kind  appears  either 
in  Socrates  or  Plato.  He  accounts  for  the  power  of  memory  by 
supposing  a  series  of  notions  connected  together  by  a  law  of  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas,  under  an  inward  mental  necessity. 

MATHEMATICS. 

This  department  of  study  has  by  no  means  so  important  a  place 
in  Aristotle’s  system  of  instruction  for  th^  young,  as  in  Plato’s ;  it 
having>no  connection  whatever  with  morals.  To  geometry  especially, 
he  will  concede  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  mere  speculative 
pursuit. 

DIALECTICS. 

This  branch  of  learning  has  according  to  Aristotle  a  threefold  use. 
•It  serves  as  a  special  training  for  the  understanding,  as  a  means  of 
intercourse  with  others,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophical  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  a  means  of  more  clearly  distinguishing  the  false  from  the 
true.  It  moreover  points  out  the  road  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge ;  and  the  syllogistic  art  is  in  this  connection 
the  central  point  of  mental  activity. 


II.  RABELAIS  AND  HIS  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 


1483—1553. 


Francis  Rabelais,  “the  great  jester  of  France,”  as  he  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  in  spite  of  buffoonery,  a  scholar  and  phy¬ 
sician  of  profound  learning,  was  born  at  Chinon,  a  small  town  of 
Toulaine,  in  1483.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
convent  of  Seville,  near  his  native  town,  and  continued  his  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  studies  at  Angiers  and  at  Poitou,  where  he  entered 
the  order  of  St.  Francis.  He  took  his  successive  degrees  of  bache¬ 
lor,  licentiate,  and  doctor  at  Montpelier,  where  he  also  lectured  as 
professor  on  Hippocrates  and  Galen — whose  works  he  subsequently 
edited,  and  whose  medical  system  he  strove  to  bring  into  practice  at 
Lyons.  At  Montpelier,  with  the  permission  of  Clement  VIII.,  he 
was  absolved  from  his  vows  as  a  Franciscan,  and  entered  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  order.  For  neither  order  did  he  show  much  respect,  and  by 
both  was  he  greatly  persecuted  for  the  freedom  with  which  he  assailed 
the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the  monks  generally.  He  was  for 
some  time  canon  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Maur-des  Fosses,  where  he 
composed  his  two  works,  the  “ History  of  the  great  Giant  Gargan- 
tua  and  that  of  his  son  Pantagruel .”  He  was  subsequently  transfer¬ 
red  to  Meudon,  as  parish  priest,  where  his  house  was  the  resort  of 
the  learned;  his  purse  was  always  open  to  the  needy ;  and  his  medi¬ 
cal  skill  was  gratuitously  employed  in  the  service  of  his  parishioners. 
He  twice  visited  Rome,  once  as  physician  to  the  suite  of  Cardinal 
du  Bellay,  whose  friendship  he  made  when  at  school  in  Angiers. 
He  was  frequently  at  Paris,  where  his  society  was  much  coveted 
for  his  wit  and  practical  jokes,  as  well  as  for  his  learning.  He  died 
in  1553,  in  Paris.  The  two  romances,  on  which  the  fame  of  Rabel¬ 
ais  rests,  were  first  published  before  1529.  The  royal  privilege, 
dated  1545,  granted  by  Frances  I.,  to  “our  well-beloved  Master 
Francis  Rabelais,”  for  printing  a  correct  and  complete  edition  of  his 
work,  set  forth  that  many  spurious  publications  of  it  had  been  made, 
and  its  continuance  and  completion  had  been  solicited  “  by  the 
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learned  and  studious  of  the  kingdom.”  The  works  and  the  author 
were  attacked  on  all  sides — by  the  champions  and  opponents  of 
Aristotle,  of  the  church,  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  of  religious  or¬ 
ders,  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  of  the  university  teaching.  To  some 
of  them,  as  now,  they  seemed  a  farrago  of  impurity,- blasphemy,  and 
hate, — and  to  others,  masterpieces  of  wit,  pleasantry,  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  President  De  Thou,  describes  the  author  and  his  books  as 
follows: — “Rabelais  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  and  of  medicine,  which  he  professed.  Discarding,  latterly, 
all  serious  thoughts,  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  sensuality, 
and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  embracing  as  his  own  the  art  of 
ridiculing  mankind,  produced  a  book  full  of  the  mirth  of  Democritus, 
sometimes  grossly  scurrilous,  yet  most  ingeniously  written,  in  which 
he  exhibited,  under  feigned  denominations,  as  on  a  public  stage,  all 
orders  of  the  community  and  of  the  State,  to  be  laughed  at  by  the 
public.”  He  has  been  imitated  by  satirists  in  France,  and  England; 
Scarron,  Moliere,  and  Lafontaine, — Swift,  Dryden,  and  Sterne,  owe 
to  him  some  of  their  happiest  hits  and  grotesque  conceptions. 
Coleridge  classed  “Rabelais  with  the  great  creative  minds  of  the 
world,  with  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Dante,  and  Cervantes.”  “  When 
he  is  good,  nothing  can  be  more  choice  or  excellent.” 

The  views  of  Rabelais  on  the  educational  institutions  and  usages  of 
his  age,  and  his  suggestions  for  remedying  abuses  and  introducing 
better  principles  and  methods,  are  worthy  of  study  both  for  their 
historical  and  philosophical  value.  These  exposures  and  suggestions 
are  made  under  cover  of  the  most  gross  fables  and  extravagant  tales 
of  giants,  magicians,  and  adventurous  knights,  and  also  of  grotesque, 
fantastic  allegories,  and  satirical  conceptions  of  characters  and 
events.  Beneath  these  coverings,  Rabelais  has  anticipated  many  of 
the  most  valuable  suggestions  of  Montaigne  and  Locke,  as  well  as 
the  best  practical  methods  of  our  own  day — on  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  infant  body  and  mind ;  on  the  cultivation  of  the  per¬ 
ceptive  faculties  by  the  constant  observation  of  common  objects  and 
phenomena ;  on  the  construction  as  well  as  use  of  apparatus  by 
which  the  principles  of  science  are  illustrated,  and  their  application 
to  mechanical  purposes  shown;  and  on  the  education  of  the  moral 
sense  and  of  habits  of  temperance,  obedience  and  reverence. 

M.  Guizot  in  1812,  devoted  an  essay  to  the  educational  views  of 
Rabelais,  in  confirmation  of  a  remark  of  Quevedo,  that  traces  of  all 
great  moral  truths  may  be  found  in  every  age ;  “  Truth  is  the  voice 
of  God,  and  the  voice  of  God  is  never  silent.”  From  this  article 
we  gather  the  following  summary  of  Rabelais’  views  of  e  lucation. 
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EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS  OF  RABELAIS. 

Rabelais — a  writer  who  exaggerated  license  at  a  period  when 
license  reigned  supreme,  who  was  rarely  gay  without  buffoonery, 
and  often  a  buffoon  without  liveliness,  who  squandered  in  strange 
and  bold  inventions  the  riches  of  his  imagination,  and  who  seems 
to  have  resolved  to  speak  seriously  only  of  folly, — can  not  be  deemed 
a  great  master  of  the  subject  of  education.  He  has,  however, 
recognized  and  pointed  out  the  vices  of  the  systems  and  educational 
practices  of  his  own  time ;  and  he  anticipated,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  century  almost  every  sensible  or  useful  view 
in  the  works  of  modern  philosophers ;  among  others,  those  of  Locke 
and  Rousseau. 

Rabelais  has  drawn  the  whole  plan  and  given  a  complete  view  of 
a  sensible,  harmonious,  and  liberal  education.  How  did  he  set  about 
the  execution  of  such  a  work  in  the  midst  of  fanatic  violence  and 
gross  ignorance  ?  Rabelais  begins  by  avoiding  the  danger  of  coming 
into  direct  collision  with  received  ideqs,  and  the  customs  he  wished 
to  oppose,  by  transporting  himself,  and  his  personages  into  a  strange, 
imaginary  world,  in  which  he  is  free  to  educate  them  as  he  pleases. 
The  regents  of  the  colleges  of  the  sixteenth  century,  could  scarcely 
claim  that  Pantagruel,  who,  “  from  the  first  hour  of  his  birth 
swallowed  at  a  meal  the  milk  of  four  thousand  cows,  and  wore  in  his 
first  shirt  900  ells  of  Chateleraud  linen,”  was  treated  like  one  of 
the  little  boys  who  trembled  before  their  ferule.  Rabelais,  is  then, 
thanks  to  his  conceits,  the  undisputed  master  of  Pantagruel’s  edu¬ 
cation,  as  well  as  of  his  father’s.  How  will  he  direct  it  ? 

Pantagruel  is  in  his  cradle.  He  is  bound  and  swaddled  like  all 
the  infants  of  the  period ;  but  Gargantua,  his  father  soon  perceives 
that  these  batids  impede  his  movements,  and  that  he  attempts  to 
burst  them,  he  therefore  commands  “that  he  be  freed  from  the  said 
constraints,  by  the  advice  of  the  assistant  princes  and  lords;  the 
physicians  of  Gargantua  also  declared  that  if  he  was  so  trammeled 
in  his  cradle  he  would  all  his  life  be  subject  to  gravel.”  So  Panta¬ 
gruel  was  placed  at  ease,  as  our  children  are  to-day.  His  early 
education  is  entirely  physical.  During  childhood  we  rightly  give 
an  important  place  to  the  free  development  of  the  body;  we  do  not 
undertake  to  cultivate  laboriously,  the  intellectual  faculties,  before 
those  of  the  body  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  firmness.  We 
allow  our  infants  to  creep,  tumble,  to  exert  their  limbs  and  strength 
in  every  possible  way.  What  does  Pantagruel?  “From  the  age 
of  three,  to  five,  he  was  nurtured  and  established  in  all  suitable  dis- 
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cipline  by  bis  father’s  command,  and  this  time  was  spent  in  the 
same  way  as  the  country  children  pass  theirs,  that  is  to  say,  in 
drinking,  eating,  and  sleeping, — in  eating,  sleeping,  and  drinking, — 
in  sleeping,  drinking,  and  eating.  Every  day  he  rolled  in  the  mud, 
smutted  his  nose,  besmeared  his  face,  chased  the  butterflies;  the 
little  dogs  ate  from  his  porringer,  he  likewise  ate  with  them  ;  he  bit 
their  ears,  they  seized  his  nose,  etc.,  etc.”  Thus  Pantagruel  became 
large  and  strong  at  a  very  early  age  :  his  father  continued  to  require 
him  to  exercise  his  body  in  order  to  render  him  adroit  and  agile. 
“  In  order  that  he  might  become  a  good  horseman,  they  gave  him  a  fine 
large  wooden  horse,  which  could  walk,  jump,  leap,  kick,  and  dance.” 

The  time  came,  nevertheless,  when  it  became  necessary  to  instruct 
Pantagruel.  The  quickness  and  versatility  of  his  mental  powers, 
developed  naturally  and  without  constraint,  caused  Gargantua  to  en¬ 
tertain  great  hopes  of  him.  Unfortunately  Gargantua  had  not  yet 
experienced,  the  absurdity  of  the  educational  methods  generally  used 
in  his  time :  he  therefore  confided  Pantagruel  “  to  a  celebrated  learned 
sophist,  named  Master  Tubal  Holofernes,  who  began  to  educate  him 
as  was  then  the  custom.  What  did  the  doctor  teach  him  ? 

“  He  taught  him  his  A  B  C  so  well  that  at  five  years  old,  he  could 
say  it  by  heart  backwards:  then  he  read  to  him  “Donat,”  and  “ Farcet ,”! 
etc.,  until  he  was  thirteen  years,  six  months  and  two  weeks  old ; — 
afterward  he  read  “De  Modis  Siynijicandi ,”  with  the  comments  of 
Hurtbise,  Fasquin,  and  many  others,  until  he  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  eleven  months ;  he  knew  this  so  well  that  at  the 
examination  he  rendered  it  by  heart  backwards,  and  proved  to  his 
mother  that  “De  Modis  Siynijicandi  non  erat  Scientia .” 

After  so  many  years  passed  in  such  labors  and  wearinesses,  what 
did  Pantagruel  know  ?  “  His  father  perceived  that  although  he  had 

studied  much,  devoting  all  his  time  to  it,  it  profited  him  nothing. 
And,  what  was  worse,  he  became  foolish,  simple,  dreaming,  and 
absent.  He  therefore  complained  to  Don  Philip  des  Marais,  think¬ 
ing  that  it  would  be  better  for  his  case  to  learn  nothing,  for  their 
knowledge  was  only  stupidity,  and  their  wisdom,  emptiness,  abusing 
noble  minds  and  corrupting  the  freshness  of  youth.”  Gargantua 
was  not  headstrong ;  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  in  order  to  see  noth¬ 
ing,  and  then  believe  what  he  saw ;  Pantagruel  was  withdrawn  from 
the  care  of  his  former  preceptors  and  placed  with  Ponocrates  a  teacher 
of  quite  a  different  stamp,  who  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  remodeling  and  finishing  his  education. 

Ponocrates  did  not  place  him  in  college :  “I  would  rather  have 
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placed  him  among  the  ragamuffins  of  Saint-Innocent,  because  of 
the  enormous  cruelty  and  villany  that  I  have  known  in  college ;  for 
the  slaves  among  the  Moors  and  Tartars,  the  murderers  in  the  crim¬ 
inal  prison,  certainly  the  household  dogs  are  much  better  treated 
than  the  wretches  in  the  said  college,  and  if  I  was  king  of  Paris, 
the  devil  take  me,  if  I  would  not  put  fire  inside,  and  burn  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  regents  who  cause  this  inhumanity  to  be  used  before  their 
very  eyes.”  Rabelais,  as  it  appears  by  this,  held  the  college  of 
Montaigne  particularly  in  aversion,  for  he  elsewhere  says — “  Tem- 
peste  was  a  chief  whipper  of  students  in  the  college  of  Montaigne. 
If  pedagogues  are  ever  damned  for  indulging  poor  little  innocent 
scholars,  he  is,  I  believe,  by  the  wheel  of  Ixion,  whipping  the  dog 
who  moves  it.”  The  education  of  Pantagruel  was  then,  gentle  and 
well  considered.  Ponocrates,  “  seeing  that  nature  endures  no 
sudden  changes,  without  danger,”  allowed  him  at  first,  to  do  as  he 
had  been  accustomed,  “in  order  to  understand  by  what  means  dur¬ 
ing  a  time  so  long,  his  old  instructors  had  rendered  him  so  stupid 
and  ignorant.”  He  left  him  uncontrolled  for  several  days,  and  was 
not  long  in  perceiving  that  weariness  and  disinclination  to  his  early 
studies  had  made  Pantagruel  listless  and  idle.  Ponocrates  applied 
himself  to  his  reformation,  not  constraining  him,  but  leading  him 
into  another  kind  of  life ;  he  never  sought  to  enslave  the  reason  of 
his  pupil ;  he  wished  to  render  it  capable  of  commanding,  not  en¬ 
slaving  it  to  obedience  ;  for  he  considered  this,  “  a  usage  of  tyrants 
who  would  substitute  their  will,  for  reason,  not  of  wise  men  and 
scholars  who  satisfy  their  readers  by  plain  reasons.”  So  Pantagruel 
soon  gained  a  taste  for  labor;  “  which  however  difficult  it  appeared 
in  the  beginning,  grew  pleasant,  easy,  and  delightful,  seeming  rather 
the  pastime  of  a  king,  than  the  studious  labor  of  a  scholar.”  The 
knowledge  Ponocrates  desired  to  impart  to  his  pupil  was  varied  and 
interesting ;  the  methods  he  used  excited  his  activity  without 
fatiguing  his  attention.  What  were  the  branches  of  study,  regarded 
by  Rabelais  as  truly  useful  ?  What  methods  did  he  advise  ? 

Pantagruel  studied  astronomy,  but  not  to  acquire  astrology,  and 
divine  starry  influences.  “Consider  divinatory  astrology  and  the 
art  of  Luther’s  as  error  and  foolishness,”  his  father  wrote  to  him. 
Every  evening  Ponocrates  and  he,  “  at  midnight  before  retiring  went 
out  to  the  most  open  part  of  their  dwelling,  to  look  at  the  face  of 
the  sky,  and  to  note  the  comets,  if  any  there  were,  the  appearances, 
situations,  aspects,  and  conjuctions  of  the  stars.”  In  the  morning 
on  rising  they  examined  the  condition  of  the  sky,  in  order  to  see  if 
it  was  the  same  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  noticed  into  what 
signs  the  sun  and  moon  entered  that  day.” 
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By  the  side  of  this  method  of  observation,  Ponocrates  placed 
mathematics.  “  They  drew  up  charts,  not  for  amusement,  but  in  or¬ 
der  to  learn  a  thousand  little  new  inventions  belonging  to  arithmetic. 
In  this  way  a  liking  of  the  science  of  numbers  was  attained — and 
not  only  for  that,  but  for  other  mathematical  sciences,  as  geometry, 
astronomy  and  music.  They  made  a  thousand  cheerful  instruments, 
and  geometrial  figures,  and  likewise  practiced  the  astronomical  laws, 
after  having  made  merry  by  singing  four  or  five  parts,  or  declaim¬ 
ing  a  theme,  for  throat  exercise.” 

That  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  they  amused  themselves; 
Ponocrates  understood  the  best  ways  of , rendering  study  interesting 
and  profitable,  by  making  it  active ,  and  seeking  occasion  for  it  in 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life.  Did  he  wish  to  bring  before  his 
pupil  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  as  far  as  they  were 
then  known,  that  is,  to  acquaint  him  \Vith  the  properties  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  principal  natural  objects?  During  their  repast,  they 
began  to  talk  pleasantly  together;,  speaking  of  the  nature  of  every¬ 
thing  served  at  table;  of  bread,  wine,  water,  salt,  meats,  fish,  fruits, 
herbs,  roots,  and  the  preparation  of  them.  That  done  he  quoted 
passages  bearing  on  the  subjects  under  discussion,  from  Pliny, 
Dioscorides,  Galen,  Aristotle,  AElian,  and  others.  Those  authors 
consulted  were  often  brought  to  the  table  for  that  purpose.  So  well 
and  completely  were  the  things  said  retained  in  his  memory,  that  at 
that  time  there  was  no  doctor  who  surpassed  him  in  learning.  Is  not 
this  the  way  a  father  would  in  our  time  endeavor  to  give  his  chil¬ 
dren  ideas  of  natural  history  and  physics  ? 

If  Ponocrates  and  his  pupil  went  to  walk,  botany  occupied  them. 
“  They  passed  by  meadows  or  other  herbescent  places,  visited  trees 
and  plants,  comparing  them  with  their  descriptions  in  the  books  of 
the  ancients.  They  loaded  themselves  with  specimens,  which  they 
conveyed  to  their  dwelling.  A  page  named  Rhizotome,  had  the 
charge  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  mattocks,  stakes,  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  required  for  their  cultivation.”  If  rainy  weather  prevented 
their  botanical  excursions,  “  they  visited  the  shops  of  druggists,  herb- 
ists,  or  apothecaries,  and  carefully  examined  fruits,  roots,  leaves, 
gums,  essences,  and  also  their  adulterations.”  These  examinations 
often  extended  to  the  science  we  call  technology ;  for  “  likewise  they 
went  to  see  how  metals  were  worked,  artillery  forged,  they  visited 
the  lapidaries,  jewelers,  and  workers  in  precious  stones — the  weavers, 
workers  in  velvets,  clockmakers,  printers,  painters,  dealers  in  wine, 
studying  and  examining  manufactures  and  trade  in  all  their 
branches.” 
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Let  no  one  believe  that  in  thus  directing  the  attention  of  his 
pupil  to  the  study  of  nature  and  objects,  that  Ponocrates  allowed 
him  to  neglect  the  moral  sciences.  On  the  contrary  he  taught  him 
to  seek  in  everything  he  saw,  or  learned  some  good  precept.  When 
Pantagruel  reviewed  the  lessons  he  had  received,  “Ponocrates  fixed 
them  by  a  few  practical  examples,  concerning  human  life,  which 
were  sometimes  prolonged  two  or  three  hours.”  In  other  ways  the 
distribution  of  his  time  recalled  the  most  serious  ideas.  “  When  he 
first  rose,  a  few  pages  of  scripture  were  read  to  him  in  a  loud  dis¬ 
tinct  manner.  The  subject  of  this  lesson  often  inclined  him  to 
arise,  pray,  and  supplicate  the  good  God,  whose  majesty  and  marvel¬ 
ous  judgments  were  shown  in  the  reading.  At  evening,  he  briefly 
recapitulated  to  his  preceptor,  everything  he  had  read,  seen,  known, 
done,  or  heard  in  discourse  during  th^  day.  Then  commending 
himself  to  the  divine  mercy  of  God,  he  sought  repose.” 

Truly  these  were  days  well  employed.  Rabelais  does  not  make 
him  enter  a  gymnasium,  properly  so  called.  He  describes  in  detail 
the  various  exercises  which  were  taught  to  the  pupil  of  Ponocrates ; 
and  these  exercises  are  not  useless  plays;  their  purpose  is  clearly  in¬ 
dicated;  their  general  tendency  is  to  make  of  Pantagruel  what  every 
young  gentleman  of  that  time  should  aim  to  be — a  strong  and  skill¬ 
ful  man-at-arms.  So  “he  wrestled,  ran  and  leaped,  not  three  steps 
and  jump — not  hopping — not  the  vault  of  Alemant,  for,  according  to 
Gymnaste  his  equerry,  such  leaps  are  useless  in  a  warlike  training; 
but  he  would  spring  over  a  fosse,  leap  a  hedge,  mount  six  steps  up 
a  wall,  and  creep  in  this  way  to  a  window  the  height  of  a  lance.” 
For  the  rest,  Rabelais  did  not  wish  that  these  exercises  should  be¬ 
come  a  fatigue,  or  painful  labor.  “Their  entire  play  was  liberty, for 
they  ceased  when  they  pleased,  and  usually  ceased  when  warm  or 
tired.” 

The  education  of  Pantagruel  is  not  entirely  abandoned  to  his 
teacher ;  his  father  watched  over  him  with  an  active,  yet  restrained 
tenderness :  “  not  without  just  and  equitable  cause,  I  render  thanks 
to  God,  my  preserver,  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  see  my  age  re¬ 
blooming  in  thy  youth ;  for,  when  at  the  will  of  Him  who  rules 
and  disposes  all  things,  my  soul  will  leave  this  human  habitation,  I 
shall  not  wholly  die,  but  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  waiting 
in  thee  and  by  thee,  I  survive,  my  image  visible  in  this  world,  living, 
seeing,  and  talking  with  men  of  honor  and  my  friends,  as  I  was  wont.” 

Is  not  this  one  of  the  noblest  motives  one  can  present  to  a  young 
man,  to  lead  him  to  distinguish  himself,  to  live  well,  and  thus  honor 
the  memory  of  his  father  which  he  is  destined  to  perpetuate  in  the 
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world  ?  Ought  not  the  counsels  of  the  father  to  inspire  the  son  with 
as  much  gratitude  as  ardor  when  he  adds,  “I  do  not  say  this,  dis¬ 
trusting  thy  virtue  which  has  been  proved  to  me,  but  to  encourage 
thee  in  thy  progress.  I  write  that  thou  mayst  live  in  this  virtuous 
course,  and  that  to  live,  and  have  lived  thus,  may  rejoice  and 
strengthen  thy  courage  for  future  endeavors.” 

I  would  like  to  quote  in  full  the  counsels,  which  precede  senti¬ 
ments  so  affectionate  and  just.  I  select  one  passage  remarkable  for 
its  elevated  and  extended  views ;  we  see  a  father  claimed  that  destiny 
has  cast  the  lot  of  his  son  in  a  time  more  enlightened,  and  more 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  man  than  the  age 
in  which  he  was  himself  born ;  he  exhorts  his  son  to  profit  by  all 
the  faculties  afforded  him  for  learning,  to  share  the  enlightenment  of 
his  century,  to  honor  science  and  literature  in  those  who  cultivate 
them,  and  not  to  add  to  the  stupid  pride  of  rank  and  riches,  the 
blind  pride  of  ignorance :  “  When  I  studied,”  said  he,  “  the  time  was 
not  as  convenient  for  the  study  of  letters  as  it  now  is,  and  I  did  not 
have  the  choice  of  teachers  that  you  have  had.  The  time  was  yet 
overshadowed,  and  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  calamity  brought 
by  the  Goths,  who  had  destroyed  all  valuable  literature.  But  by  the 
divine  goodness,  enlightenment  and  dignity  have  been  restored  to 
learning.  Now  discipline  is  maintained,  the  languages  re-established, 
Greek,  (of  which  it  is  shameful  to  be  ignorant,)  Hebrew,  Clialdaic, 
Latin;  the  elegant  and  correct  printing  in  use,  which  invented  in 
my  time  by  divine  inspiration,  is  a  counterpoise  to  the  diabolical 
suggestion  of  artillery.  The  world  is  full  of  learned  men,  able  pre¬ 
ceptors,  and  ample  libraries — and  it  would  be  almost  useless  at  this 
time  to  seek  in  any  position  for  a  person  unfitted  for  any  office  of 
wisdom.  Therefore,  my  son  I  admonish  you  to  employ  your  youth 
in  study  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  It  is  my  desire  that  you  learn 
the  languages  perfectly,  especially  the  Greek,  as  Quintilian  advises ; 
attend  carefully  to  Latin,  and  afterward  to  Llebrew,  in  order  to  read 
the  Holy  Scripture,  and  likewise  acquire  the  Chaldaic  and  Arabic. 
In  Greek  form  your  style  on  Plato’s,  in  Latin  imitate  Cicero.  His¬ 
tory  you  should  remember.  In  civil  law  I  wish  you  to  know  by 
heart  the  finest  law  texts,  and  compare  them  with  philosophy.  Then 
carefully  review  the  books  of  the  Greek  physicians,  the  works  of 
Arabian  and  Latin  doctors, — that  I  may  see  you  well  versed  in 
science.” 

Why  does  Gargantua  desire  that  his  son  should  attend  to  all 
these  studies,  and  acquire  all  this  learning?  Does  he  intend  to  make 
a  scholar  or  a  literary  man  of  him,  or  to  devote  him  to  one  of  the 
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professions  in  which  science  is  indispensable  ?  No ;  Gargantua 
knows  that  Pantagruel  is  destined  from  his  birth  to  follow  a  career 
in  which — according  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  one  may  do  with¬ 
out  knowledge ;  but  he  also  knows,  that  in  every  position  in  life 
knowledge  and  enlightenment  are  honor  and  power;  and  he  recom¬ 
mends  his  son  to  employ  the  years  of  youth  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  “for  as  soon  as  you  attain  to  man’s  estate,”  he  remarks, 
“you  will  be  forced  to  leave  the  tranquillity  and  repose  of  study, 
and  learn  chivalry  and  arms,  in  order  to  defend  our  rights,  and 
secure  our  friends  and  their  affairs  against  the  assaults  of  the  evil- 
disposed.” 

It  is  then  to  devote  to  an  active  life,  his  acquired  talents,  learning 
and  superiority  that  Pantagruel  yields  himself  so  ardently  to  study. 
The  advice  of  his  father  so  wise  and  gentle,  and  his  “letters  received 
and  read  by  him,  inspired  him  to  fresh  courage  and  inflamed  to  labor 
more  than  ever ;  and  you  would  have  said,  seeing  him  thus  study¬ 
ing  and  improving,  that  his  mind  among  books  was  like  fire  among 
brands,  as  unwearied  and  resistless.” 

Pantagruel  never  forgot  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  that  virtue 
should  be  the  first  object  of  man’s  efforts.  “Science  without  con¬ 
science  is  the  soul’s  ruin,”  his  father  wrote  him,  “  you  should  serve, 
love  and  fear  God,  and  never  fall  a  victim  to  sin.  Fear  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  lend  not  your  heart  to  vanity,  for  this  life  fades, 
but  the  word  of  God  is  eternal.  Reverence  your  masters,  avoid  the 
society  of  those  you  do  not  wish  to  imitate ;  and  when  you  have 
gained  the  needful  amount  of  knowledge,  return  to  me  that  I  may 
see  you  and  bless  you  before  I  die.” 

An  education  so  well  directed,  could  not  remain  unfruitful. 
Rabelais  has  endeavored  to  show,  in  the  development  of  Pantagruel’s 
character  what  would  be  the  results  of  it.  This  character  is  especially 
remarkable  for  uprightness  and  trustworthiness.  Contrasted  with 
the  immorality  of  Panurge,  and  the  grossness  of  brother  Jean, 
Pantagruel  always  appears  reasonable,  teachable,  full  of  goodness. 

Does  he  dispute  ?  He  sometimes  strangely  abuses  learning  and 
dialectics ;  but  it  is  almost  always  to  return  to  simple  upright 
maxims,  to  good  sense  and  justice.  Does  he  act  ?  He  shows  him¬ 
self  calm  and  firm.  When  during  his  journeys,  he  experienced  at 
sea  that  horrible  tempest  described  by  Rabelais  with  so  much 
vivacity  and  picturesqueness,  whilst  Panurge  abandoned  himself  to 
fear  and  despair,  whilst  brother  Jean,  and  the  sailors  struggled 
against  the  winds  and  waves,  swearing,  and  transported  by  passion, 
Pantagruel  tranquil  and  reverent,  remained  standing  on  the  deck, 
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holding  strongly  the  mast  to  prevent  it  from  breaking ;  and  when,  as 
the  storm  increased,  all  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  these  words 
only  escaped  him — “  May  God  be  our  Helper.” 

The  affection  that  Pantagruel  bore  toward  Panurge  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  recognizing  the  extreme  disorder  of  his  life,  and  the 
guilty  libertinism  of  his  ideas.  Panurge  wishes  to  justify  his  own 
prodigality  and  misconduct  by  taking  the  part  of  those  who  borrow 
money,  without  knowing  when,  or  how,  they  can  return  it.  Panta¬ 
gruel  silences  him,  by  saying,  “It  is  always  a  great  disgrace,  when 
a  person  borrows  more  than  he  works  for,  or  acquires.  One  should 
lend,  in  my  opinion,  only  when  the  person  asking  gains  little  for  his 
labor,  or  is  suddenly  distressed  by  unlooked  for  losses.” 

If  we  follow  Pantagruel  through  the  entire  work,  we  shall  see 
that  without  pretension,  ostentation,  probably  without  any  direct 
mural  view,  Rabelais  has  depicted  him,  as  he  ought  to  be  after  the 
education  he  had  received;  that  is  to  say,  just  and  reasonable,  al¬ 
ways  desirous  to  extend  his  knowledge,  and  maintain  his  virtue, 
searching  for  the  truth  in  everything,  examining  and  tolerating  the 
opinions  of  others  without  allowing  his  own  principles  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  worthy  simple  and  resolute  in  the  midst  of  the  lawless  man¬ 
ners,  indecent  brutalities  and  licentious  immorality  of  those  who 
surrounded  him.  We  desire  to  point  out  a  remarkable  trait,  the 
more  striking  as  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  results  of  the  education 
of  which  we  have  been  treating;  that  is  the  respect  of  Pantagruel 
for  his  father.  Perhaps  no  writer  has  given  more  strength  and  im¬ 
portance  to  filial  love  and  parental  authority,  than  the  cynic  Rabelais. 
“In  our  times,”  says  he,  “that  fatal  civil  and  religious  Avar  began  ; 
a  war,  Avhich  penetrating  into  families,  burst  the  most  sacred  bonds, 
and  made  enemies,  of  those  whom  nature  formed  for  mutual  love  and 
aid.”  A  few  years  later,  Montaigne  could  say,  speaking  of  children, 
“  They  are  wild  beasts,  produced  by  thousands  in  our  age,  to  be  hated 
and  avoided  as  such.”  It  is  at  such  a  period,  in  which  so  many  pub¬ 
lic  and  domestic  discords  were  fermenting,  that  Rabelais  depicted  a 
father  training  his  son  with  the  most  yielding  kindness,  the  most 
entire  disinterestedness ;  and  this  son  filled  with  the  tenderest  filial 
affection,  the  deepest  respect,  the  most  lively  gratitude.  This  re¬ 
spect  is  such,  that  Avhen  Gargantua  expresses  to  his  son  his  desire  to 
see  him  married, — “Most  indulgent  of  fathers,”  replies  Pantagruel, 
“  I  have  not  yet  thought  of  the  subject,  but  submit  myself  to  your 
wishes  and  fatherly  commands.  I  Avould  pray  God  to  die  to  please 
you,  rather  than  to  live  to  displease  you.”  Pantagruel  departs  on  a 
journey.  Hardly  is  he  away  before  his  father  moved  by  a  tender  in 
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quitude,  thus  writes,  “  Dearest  son,  the  affection  that  a  father  natub 
ally  feels  for  a  beloved  son,  is  much  increased  in  my  case,  by  regard 
and  reverence  for  special,  divinely  bestowed  graces,  which  since 
your  departure  have  precluded  all  other  thoughts;  my  heart  is 
abandoned  to  the  anxious  fear  that  your  embarkation  has  been  un¬ 
fortunate,  or  accompanied  by  some  misadventure.  You  know  to  a 
fond  and  deep  affection  anxiety  is  closely  joined.” 

And  Pantagruel,  deeply  touched  by  this  love,  thus  replies.  “  Most 
kind  father,  since  you  have  favored  me  by  the  benefit  of  your  most 
gracious  letters,  I  am  compelled  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  duty  rendered 
voluntary  by  the  past,  to  praise  first,  the  Heavenly  Father  who  in 
his  divine  goodness  has  preserved  you  in  such  perfect  health ; 
secondly,  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  fervent  unvarying  affection 
entertained  by  you  for  your  very  humble  son; — may  my  remember- 
ance  of  it  never  fail.” 

Pantagruel  in  his  journeys,  not  only  thinks  of  his  father,  but  fol¬ 
lows  and  profits  by  his  advice.  During  his  stay  at  Paris,  he  visited 
often  “  companies  of  literary  men,  and  those  who  had  visited  foreign 
countries.  While  he  traveled  himself,  he  observed  the  usages,  man- 
1  ners,  and  peculiarities  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed. 
“Nor  must  I  fail,”  writes  he  to  Gargantua,  “  to  collect  in  commenta¬ 
ries,  etc.,  a  full  account  of  our  voyage,  that  at  our  return  you  may 
have  a  true  reading.”  lie  purchased  rare  animals,  and  curious  ob¬ 
jects  that  he  met.  “The  curious  animals,  plants,  birds,  precious 
stones,  that  I  found,  and  have  been  able  to  get  during  our  peregrina¬ 
tion,  I  will  bring  you.” 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  deluge  of  extravagances  and 
fables,  he  maintained  that  spirit  of  research,  that  desire  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  with  which  his  father  had  sought  to  inspire  him,  and  which 
Panurge  commends,  in  saying :  “  I  have  long  recognized  you  as  a 
lover  of  travel,  always'  wishing  to  see  and  to  learn.” 

It  would  appear  as  if  Rabelais,  in  placing  travel  at  the  end  of 
Pantagruel’s  studies,  had  wished  to  indicate  that  it  should  be  the 
fulfillment  of  all  education,  wisely,  broadly,  and  liberally  directed. 

I  have  attributed  to  Rabelais,  no  ideas  or  intentions  not  his  own. 
I  have  but  quoted  part,  not  all.  As  to  his  views,  I  am  far  from  be¬ 
lieving  that  Rabelais  designed  to  present  a  complete  and  regular 
plan  of  education.  In  connecting  and  condensing  his  ideas,  I  have 
necessarily  given  them  more  closeness  and  simplicity  than  they  have 
in  his  directness.  He  doubtless  could  not  anticipate,  to  what  a  great 
system  of  principles,  knowledge,  and  facts,  another  age  would  attach 
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them.  But  the  power  of  the  good  sense  displayed  by  him  is  great. 
In  the  midst  of  great  obscurity  he  has  sometimes  grasped  the 
highest  truths,  as  well  as  the  most  subtle. 

This  is  what  Rabelais,  in  a  disregarding  age,  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  education.  This  and  other  serious  matters  are  treated 
in  a  volume,  in  which  one  is  surprised  to  find  any  thing  of  the 
kind. 


III.  JOHN  MILTON. 

HOME,  SCHOOL,  AND  COLLEGE  TRAINING. 


Milton!  thou  should’ st  be  living  at  this  hour: 

The  world  hath  need  of  thee.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  We  are  selfish  men : 

Oh !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart : 

Thou  had’st  a  voice,  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea : 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 

So  did’st  thou  travel  on  life’s  common  way, 

In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. —  Wordsworth. 

John  Milton,  the  most  resplendent  name  for  genius  and  culture, 
in  prose  and  poetry,  in  English  literature,  belongs  legitimately  to 
the  annals  of  Pedagogy,  both  as  teacher  and  author.  With  natural 
endowments,  such  as  are  vouchsafed  to  but  few  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  with  rare  opportunities  of  home,  school  and  college  culture 
diligently  improved,  and  his  whole  youthful  training  consummated 
by  several  years  of  intercourse  with  artists,  scholars,  and  statesmen, 
in  different  countries,  Milton  first  addressed  himself  as  a  worker, 
to  the  business  of  teaching,  and  to  educational  reform  as  “one  of 
the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  of” — “  the  only 
genuine  source  of  political  and  individual  liberty,  the  only  true  safe¬ 
guard  of  states,  the  bulwark  of  their  prosperity  and  renown.”  His 
“ Tractate  on  Education ,”  published  in  1644,  amid  the  revolutionary 
upbreak  of  English  society,  maps  out  a  vast  domain  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  which  only  pupils  of  the  amplest  leisure,  and  of 
the  highest  industry  and  emulative  ardor,  under  teachers  of  the  best 
learning  and  method,  can  successfully  traverse  and  master.  While 
its  aim  is  far  beyond  any  thing  attained  at  that  day  by  the  univer¬ 
sity  scholars  of  England,  its  diligent  perusal  now,  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  his  own  life,  will  inspire  an  ingenuous  mind  “with 
a  love  of  study,  and  the  admiration  of  virtue,”  and  its  precepts 
faithfully  followed,  will  fit  American  youth  “  to  perform  justly,  skill¬ 
fully  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of 
peace  and  war.” 
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John  Milton  was  born  in  tbe  city  of  London,  on  tbe  9tt  of 
December,  1608.  His  father  was  a  scrivener — copyist  and  drafts¬ 
man  of  all  kinds  of  documents,  legal,  commercial,  and  literary — and 
bad  tbe  means  and  disposition  to  give  bis  gifted  son  tbe  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  education  which  tbe  best  private  tutors  and  public  schools 
could  impart.  These  opportunities  are  graphically  described  by 
Prof.  Masson,  in  his  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work,  entitled  the 
“Life  and  Times  of  John  Milton ,”  from  which  we  shall  draw  freely.* 

HOME  EDUCATION  OF  MILTON. 

More  important  in  his  case  than  contact  with  the  world  of  city  sights  and 
city  humors  lying  around  the  home  of  his  childhood,  was  the  training  he  re¬ 
ceived  within  that  home  itself.  It  is  a  warm  and  happy  home.  Peace,  comfort 
and  industry  reign  within  it.  During  the  day  the  scrivener  is  busy  with  his 
apprentices  and  clerks ;  but  in  the  evening  the  family  are  gathered  together — 
the  father  on  one  side,  the  mother  on  the  other,  the  eldest  girl  and  her  brother 
John  seated  near,  and  little  Kit  lying  on  the  hearth.  A  grave  puritanic  piety 
was  then  the  order  in  the  households  of  most  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  in  John  Milton’s  home  there  was  more  than  usual  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  affection  for  puritanic  habits  and  modes  of  thought.  Religious  reading  and 
do  v out  exercises  would  be  part  of  the  regular  life  of  the  family.  And  thus  a 
disposition  towards  the  serious,  a  regard  for  religion  as  the  chief  concern  of  life, 
and  a  dutiful  love  of  the  parents  who  so  taught  him,  would  be  cultivated  in 
Milton  from  his  earliest  years.  Happy  child,  to  have  such  parents;  happy 
parents,  to  have  such  a  child ! 

But  the  scrivefier,  though  a  serious  man,  was  also  a  man  of  liberal  culture. 
"He  was  an  ingeniose  man,”  says  Aubrey;  and  Phillips,  who  could  recollect 
him  personally,  says  that  while  prudent  in  business,  “  he  did  not  so  far  quit  his 
generous  and  ingenious  inclinations  as  to  make  himself  wholly  a  slave  to  the 
world.”  His  acquaintance  with  literature  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been 
sometime  at  college.  But  his  special  faculty  was  music.  He  had  so  cultivated 
the  art  as  to  acquire  in  it  a  reputation  above  that  of  an  ordinary  amateur.  He 
was  a  contributor  with  twenty-one  of  the  first  English  composers  then  living,  in 
a  collection  of  madrigals  published  under  the  title  of  “ The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,” 
all  originally  intended  to  be  sung  at  an  entertainment  in  compliment  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  His  name  also  appears  in  “  The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,”  1621,  and 
“  The  Tears  and  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule,”  1614.  An  organ  and 
other  instruments  were  part  of  the  furniture  in  the  house  in  Bread  Street,  and 
much  of  his  spare  time  was  given  to  musical  study  and  practice.  Hence  wo 
can  readily  understand  the  high  place  given  by  Milton  to  music  in  his  “ Tractate 
on  Education.”  The  intervals  of  more  severe  labor,  he  said,  might  “both  with 
profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and  composing  their  travailed  spirits 
with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music,  heard  or  learnt — either  while 
the  skillful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the 
whole  symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the 
well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer ;  sometimes  the  lute  or  soft  organ- 
stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices,  either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties,  which, 
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if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  disposi¬ 
tions  and  manners  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle.”  Of  this  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  Milton  had  the  full  advantage.  Often  must  he,  as  a  child,  have  bent 
over  his  father  while  composing,  or  listened  to  him  as  he  played.  Not  unfre- 
quently  of  an  evening,  if  one  or  two  of  his  father’s  musical  acquaintances 
dropped  in,  there  would  be  voices  enough  in  the  Spread-Eagle  for  a  little 
household  concert.  Then  might  the  well-printed  and  well-kept  set  of  the 
Orianas  be  brought  out ;  and,  each  one  present  taking  a  suitable  part,  the  child 
might  hear,  and  always  with  fresh  delight,  his  father’s  own  madrigal : — 

Fair  Oriana,  in  the  morn, 

Before  the  day  was  born, 

With  velvet  steps  on  ground, 

Which  made  nor  print  nor  sound, 

Would  see  her  nymphs  abed, 

What  lives  those  ladies  led  : 

The  roses  blushing  said, 

“O,  stay,  thou  shepherd-maid  !” 

And,  on  a  sudden,  all 
They  rose,  and  heard  her  call. 

Then  sang  those  shepherds  and  nymphs  of  Diana, 

“  Long  live  fair  Oriana,  long  live  fair  Oriana !” 

They  can  remember  little  how  a  child  is  affected  who  do  not  see  how  from  the 
words,  as  well  as  from  the  music  of  this  song,  a  sense  of  fantastic  grace  would 
sink  into  the  mind  of  the  boy — how  Oriana  and  her  nymphs  and  a  little  Arca¬ 
dian  grass-plat  would  be  before  him,  and  a  chorus  of  shepherds  would  be  seen 
singing  at  the  close,  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  it  was  all  about  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  1  And  so,  if,  instead  of  the  book  of  Madrigals,  it  was  the  thin,  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  Sir  William  Leighton’s  “  Tears  and  Lamentations  ”  that  furnished  the 
song  of  the  evening. 

Joining  with  his  young  voice  in  these  exercises  of  the  family,  the  boy  became 
a  singer  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  We  see  him  going  to  the  organ  for 
his  own  amusement,  picking  out  little  melodies  by  the  ear,  and  stretching  his 
tiny  fingers  in  search  of  pleasing  chords.  According  to  Aubrey,  his  father 
taught  him  music,  and  made  him  an  accomplished  organist. 

But,  in  the  most  musical  household,  music  fills  up  but  part  of  the  domestic 
evening;  and  sometimes  it  would  not  be  musical  friends,  but  acquaintances  of 
more  general  tastes,  that  would  step  in  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  Spread- 
Eagle. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  family  were  the  Rev.  Richard  Stocke,  the  min¬ 
ister  of  the  parish  of  Allhallows,  Bread-street,  “a  constant,  judicious,  and  reli¬ 
gious  preacher;”  Humphrey  Lownes,  a  printer  and  publisher;  and  John  Lane, 
the  author  of  “ Poetical  Vision ,”  and  continuation  of  the  11  Squire's  Tale"  in 
Chaucer,  thus  finishing  that  “story  of  Cambuscan  bold,”  which,  the  son  after¬ 
wards  noted,  had  been  left  “half-told”  by  the  great  original.  In  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  such  men,  Milton’s  boyhood  had  educational  stimulus  and  food  of  the 
best  quality. 

milton’s  book  and  school  training. 

Writing  in  1641,  while  his  father  was  still  alive,  Milton  describes  his  early 
scholastic  education  in  these  words: — “I  had,  from  my  first  years,  by  the 
ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  (whom  God  recompense)  been  exer- 
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cised  to  the  tongues  and  some  sciences,  as  my  age  would  suffer,  by  sundry 
masters  and  teachers  both  at  home  and  the  schools.”  And  again,  in  another 
publication  after  his  father  was  dead: — “My  father  destined  me,  while  yet  a 
little  child,  for  tbe  study  of  humane  letters.  *  *  *  Both  at  the 

grammar-school  and  under  other  masters  at  home  he  caused  me  to  be  instructed 
daily.” 


PRIVATE  TEACHERS. 

The  only  teacher  of  Milton  of  whom  we  have  a  distinct  account  from  him¬ 
self  as  one  of  his  masters  before  he  went  to  a  regular  grammar-school,  or  who 
taught  him  privately  while  he  was  attending  such  a  school,  was  Thomas 
Young,  afterwards  a  Puritan  minister  in  Suffolk,  and  well  known  in  his  later 
life  as  a  prominent  divine  of  the  Puritan  party. 

He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth.  In  one  of  his  subsequent  publications,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  convenient  for  a  Puritan  minister  of  Suffolk  to  announce 
his  name  in  full,  he  signed  himself  “ Theophilus  Philo-Kuriaces  Loneardiensis” 
which  may  be  translated  “  Theophilus  Kirklover,  native  of  Loncardy,”  where  he 
was  born  in  1587.  He  was  sent  thence  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  his  name  is  found  among  the  matriculations  at  St.  Leonard’s  College  in 
1602.  After  completing  his  education  in  Arts  there,  and  probably  also  becom¬ 
ing  a  licenciate  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  he  migrated  into  England  in  quest  of  occu¬ 
pation — about  the  very  time,  it  would  seem,  when  the  efforts  of  King  James  to 
establish  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  were  causing  commotion  among  the  Scottish 
Kirkmen.  He  settled  in  or  near  London,  and  appears  to  have  supported  him¬ 
self  partly  by  assisting  Puritan  ministers,  and  partly  by  teaching. 

Prom  Young’s  subsequent  career,  and  from  the  unusually  affectionate  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Milton  afterwards  speaks  of  him,  it  is  clear  that  however  his  gait 
and  accent  may  have  at  first  astonished  Mrs.  Milton,  he  was  a  man  of  many 
good  qualities.  The  poet,  writing  to  him  a  few  years  after  he  had  ceased  to  be 
his  pupil,  speaks  of  the  “  incredible  and  singular  gratitude  he  owed  him  on 
account  of  the  services  he  had  done  him,”  and  calls  God  to  witness  that  he 
reverenced  him  as  a  father.  And,  again,  more  floridly  in  a  Latin  elegy,  in 
words  which  may  be  translated  thus : — 

“Dearer  he  to  me  than  thou,  most  learned  of  the  Greeks  (Socrates)  to  Clini- 
ades  (Alcibiades)  who  was  the  descendant  of  Telamon;  and  than  the  great 
Stagirite  to  his  generous  pupil  (Alexander  the  Great)  whom  the  loving  Chaonis 
bore  to  Libyan  Jove.  Such  as  Amyntorides  (Phoenix)  and  the  Philyreian  hero 
(Chiron)  were  to  the  king  of  the  Myrmidones  (Achilles,  the  pupil,  according  to 
the  legend,  of  Phoenix  and  Chiron,)  such  is  he  also  to  me.  First,  under  his 
guidance,  I  explored  the  recesses  of  the  Muses,  and  beheld  the  sacred  green 
spots  of  the  cleft  summit  of  Parnassus,  and  quaffed  the  Pierian  cups,  and,  Clio 
favoring  me,  thrice  sprinkled  my  joyful  mouth  with  Castalian  wine.” 

The  meaning  of  which,  in  more  literal  prose,  is  that  Young  grounded  his 
pupil  well  in  Latin,  gave  him  perhaps  also  a  little  Greek,  and  at  the  same  time 
awoke  in  him  a  feeling  for  poetry,  and  set  him  upon  the  making  of  English  and 
Latin  verses. 

How  long  Young’s  preceptorship  lasted,  can  not  be  determined  with  precision. 
It  certainly  closed  about  1622,  when  Young  left  England  at  the  age  of  thirty 
five,  and  became  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  English  merchants  settled  n 
Hamburg. 
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MILTON  AT  ST  PAUL’S  SCHOOL. 

Fiom  the  first  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Milton’s  father  to  send  his  son  to 
one  of  the  public  schools  in  town,  and  before  1620  this  intention  had  been  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  # 

London  was  at  that  time  by  no  means  ill  provided  with  schools.  Besides 
various  schools  of  minor  note,  there  were  some  distinguished  as  classical  sem¬ 
inaries.  Notable  among  these  was  St.  Paul’s  School  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
a  successor  of  the  old  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  had  existed  in  the 
same  place  from  time  immemorial.  Not  less  celebrated  was  Westminster  School, 
founded  anew  by  Elizabeth  in  continuation  of  an  older  monastic  school  which 
had  existed  in  Catholic  times.  Ben  Jonson,  George  Herbert,  and  Giles  Fletcher, 
all  then  alive,  had  been  educated  at  this  school ;  and  the  great  Camden,  after 
serving  in  it  as  under-master,  had  held  the  office  of  head-master  since  1592. 
Then  there  was  St.  Anthony’s  free  school  in  Threadneedle  street,  where  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Archbishop  Whitgift  had  been  educated — once  so  flourishing 
that  at  the  public  debates  in  logic  and  grammar  between  the  different  schools 
of  the  city,  St.  Anthony’s  scholars  generally  carried  off  the  palm.  In  partic¬ 
ular  there  was  a  feud  on  this  score  between  the  St.  Paul’s  boys  and  the  St. 
Anthony’s  boys — the  St.  Paul’s  boys  nicknaming  their  rivals  “  Anthony’s  pigs,” 
in  allusion  to  the  pig  which  was  generally  represented  as  following  this  Saint  in 
his  pictures;  and  the  St.  Anthony’s  boys  somewhat  feebly  retaliating  by  calling 
the  St.  Paul’s  boys  “Paul’s  pigeons,”  in  allusion  to  the  pigeons  that  used  to 
hover  about  the  cathedral.  Though  the  nicknames  survived,  the  feud  was  now 
little  more  than  a  tradition — St.  Anthony’s  school  having  come  sorely  down  in 
the  world,  while  the  pigeons  of  Paul’s  fluttered  higher  than  ever.  A  more 
formidable  rival  in  the  city  now  to  St.  Paul’s,  was  the  free-school  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Tailors’  Company,  founded  in  1561.  Finally,  besides  these  public  day 
schools,  there  were  schools  of  note  kept  by  speculative  schoolmasters  on  their 
own  account ;  of  which  by  far  the  highest  in  reputation  was  that  of  Thomas 
Farnabie,  in  Goldsmith’s  Kents,  near  Cripplegate. 

Partly,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  Bread-street,  St.  Paul’s  school  was  that 
chosen  by  the  scrivener  for  the  education  of  his  son,  when  he  was  in  or  just 
over  his  twelfth  year.* 

There  were  in  all  eight  classes.  In  the  first  or  lowest  the  younger  pupils 
were  taught  their  rudiments ;  and  thence,  according  to  their  proficiency,  they 
were  at  stated  times  advanced  into  the  other  forms  till  they  reached  the  eighth, 
whence,  “being  commonly  by  this  time  made  perfect  grammarians,  good  ora¬ 
tors  and  poets,  and  well  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  sometimes 
in  other  Oriental  tongues,”  they  passed  to  the  Universities.  The  curriculum 
of  the  school  extended  over  from  four  to  six  years,  the  age  of  entry  being  from 
eight  to  twelve,  and  that  of  departure  from  fourteeen  to  eighteen,  f 

*  A  description  of  St.  Paul’s  School  will  be  found  on  pages  141-142. 

t  For  the  account,  of  St.  Paul’s  School  given  in  the  text,  the  authorities  are, — Stow,  edit. 
1603,  pp.  74,  75 ;  Fuller,  Church  History,  Book  V.,  Section  1  ;  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  Hand¬ 
book  of  London,  article  “Paul’s  School;”  and,  most  of  all,  Strype  in  his  edition  of  Stow, 
1720,  vol.  I.,  pp.  163—169.  Strype  was  himself  a  scholar  of  St.  Paul’s  from  1657  to  1661,  or 
about  thirty-seven  years  after  Milton.  The  original  school  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666 ;  but  Strype  remembered  the  old  building  well,  and  his  description  of  it  is  affectionately 
minute. 
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Prom  the  moment  that  Milton  became  a  “  pigeon  of  St.  Paul’s,”  all  this  would 
be  familiar  to  him.  The  school-room,  its  walls  and  windows  and  inscriptions ; 

,  the  head-inaster’s  chair ;  the  bust  of  Colet  over  it,  looking  down  on  the  busy- 
young  flock  gathered  together  by  his  deed  and  scheming  a  hundred  years  after 
he  was  dead ;  the  busy  young  flock  itself,  ranged  out  in  their  eight  forms,  and 
filling  the  room  with  their  ceaseless  hum ;  the  head-master  and  the  sur-master 
walking  about  in  their  gowns,  and  occasionally  perhaps  the  two  surveyors  from 
the  Mercers  dropping  in  to  see — what  man  of  any  memory  is  there  who  does 
not  know  that  this  would  impress  the  boy  unspeakably,  and  sink  into  him  so  as 
never  to  be  forgotten?  Por  inquisitive  boys,  even  the  traditions  of  their  school, 
if  it  has  any,  are  of  interest;  and  they  soon  become  acquainted  with  them. 
And  so  in  Milton’s  case,  the  names  of  old  pupils  of  St.  Paul’s  who  had  become 
famous,  from  Leland  down  to  the  still-living  prodigy  Camden,  who  (though  he 
had  been  mainly  educated  elsewhere,  had  also  for  a  time  been  a  St.  Paul’s 
scholar)  would  be  dwelt  on  with  pleasure ;  and  gradually  also  the  names  of  the 
head-masters  before  Mr.  Gill  would  come  to  be  known  in  order,  from  Richard 
Mulcaster,  Gill’s  immediate  predecessor,  back  through  Harrison,  Malim,  Cook, 
Preeman,  and  Jones,  to  John  Rightwis,  Lilly’s  successor  and  son-in-law,  who 
had  acted  in  a  Latin  play  with  his  scholars  before  Wolsey,  and  so  to  Lilly  him¬ 
self,  the  great  Abraham  of  the  series,  and  the  friend  of  Colet. 

After  all,  however,  the  paramount  influence  of  the  school  lay  necessarily  m 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  two  masters  for  the  time  being.  These, 
at  the  time  with  which  we  are  concerned,  were  Mr.  Gill,  the  head-master,  and 
his  son,  Alexander  Gill,  the  younger,  then  acting  as  usher. 

Old  Mr.  Gill,  as  he  how  began  to  be  called,  partly  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
son,  and  partly  because  he  was  verging  on  his  fifty-seventh  year,  fully  main¬ 
tained  the  ancient  credit  of  the  school.  According  to  Wood,  he  was  “esteemed 
by  most  persons  to  be  a  learned  man,  a  noted  Latinist,  critic  and  divine,  and 
also  to  have  such  an  excellent  way  of  training  up  youth  that  none  in  his  time 
went  beyond  it.”  Having  looked  over  all  that  remains  of  the  old  gentleman 
to  verify  or  disprove  this  judgment — to  wit,  three  works  published  by  him  at 
intervals  during  his  life — we  can  safely  say  that  the  praise  does  not  seem  over¬ 
stated.  The  first  of  these  works  is  a  tract  or  treatise,  originally  published  by 
him  in  1601,  seven  years  before  his  appointment  to  St.  Paul’s  School,  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  1597,  when  he  was  living  as  a  teacher  at  Norwich.  The  tract  is  entitled 
“A  Treatise  concerning  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  Unitie  of  the  Beitie,”  and  is  in 
the  form  of  a  metaphysical  remonstrance  with  one  Thomas  Mannering,  an  Ana¬ 
baptist  of  Norwich,  who  “denied  that  Jesus  is  very  God  of  very  God,”  but  said 
that  he  was  “but  man  only,  yet  endued  with  the  infinite  power  of  God.”  Par 
more  interesting,  in  reference  to  Gill’s  qualifications  as  a  teacher,  is  his  next 
work,  tlje  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1619,  or  just  before  the  time 
with  which  we  have  to  do.  It  is  entitled  “  Logonomia  Anglicaf  and  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  King  James.  Part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  an  argument  on  that 
new-old  subject,  the  reform  of  the  English  Alphabet,  so  as  to  bring  the  spelling 
of  words  into  greater  consistency  with  their  sound ;  and  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  subject  will  find  some  sensible  matter  upon  it  in  Gill’s  book.  By 
adding  to  the  English  Alphabet  the  two  Saxon  signs  for  the  two  sounds  of  th, 
and  another  Saxon  sign  or  two,  and  by  farther  using  points  over  the  vowels  to 
indicate  their  various  sounds,  he  contrives  an  Alphabet  somewhat  like  those  of 
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our  modern  phonetic  reformers,  but  less  liable  to  objection  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Etymology ;  and  he  illustrates  this  Alphabet  by  spelling  all  the  English  words 
and  passages  in  his  book  according  to  it.  But  the  Spelling-Reform  is  by  no 
means  the  main  purpose  of  the  book.  It  is,  in  fact,  what  we  should  now  call  a 
systematic  grammar  of  the  English  tongue,  written  in  Latin.  Accordingly  it  is 
only  in  the  first  part  that  he  propounds  his  spelling-reform ;  and  the  parts  on 
Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody,  possess  quite  a  separate  value.  If  Gill  was 
only  half  as  interesting  in  his  school-room  as  he  is  in  his  book,  he  must  have 
been  an  effective  and  even  delightful  teacher.  For  example,  as  an  appendix  to 
Syntax  in  general,  he  has  a  chapter  on  what  he  calls  Syntaxis  Schemaiistica,  in 
which  he  trenches  on  what  is  usually  considered  a  part  of  Rhetoric,  and  enu¬ 
merates  and  explains  the  so-called  tropes  and  figures  of  speech — Metaphor, 
Metonymy,  Allegory,  Irony,  Climax,  etc.  This  part  of  the  book  is  studded 
with  examples  from  the  English  poets,  and  above  all  from  Spenser,  showing  a 
really  fine  taste  in  the  selection. 

The  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  on  English  Prosody,  is,  in  like  manner, 
illustrated  by'  well-chosen  examples ;  and,  among  other  things,  Gill  discusses  in 
it  the  compatibility  of  classical  meters  with  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue. 
The  following  passage,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  supposed  influence  of  Chaucer, 
exhibits  what  was  apparently  another  of  his  crotchets,  besides  spelling-reform — 
to  wit,  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Saxon  purity  of  our  tongue  against  Lat- 
inisms.  After  maintaining  that,  even  during  the  Danish  and  Norman  invasions, 
the  Saxon  or  English  tongue  of  our  island  remained  pure,  he  proceeds  (we  again 
translate  from  his  Latin)  thus : — 

“At  length  about  the  year  1400,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  of  unlucky  omen,  made 
his  poetry  famous  by  the  use  in  it  of  French  and  Latin  words.  Hence  has  come 
down  this  new  mange  in  our  speaking  and  writing.  *  *  0  harsh  lips, 

I  now  hear  all  around  me  such  words  as  common ,  vices,  envy ,  malice;  even  vir¬ 
tue ,  study ,  justice ,  pity,  mercy ,  compassion,  profit ,  commodity,  color,  grace ,  favor , 
acceptance.  But  whither,  pray,  in  all  the  world  have  you  banished  those  words 
which  our  forefathers  used  for  these  new-fangled  ones?  Are  our  words  to  be 
exiled  like  our  citizens?  Is  the  new  barbaric  invasion  to  extirpate  the  English 
tongue?  0  ye  Englishmen,  on  you,  I  say,  I  call,  in  whose  vhins  that  blood 
flows,  retain,  retain  what  yet  remains  of  our  native  speech,  and,  whatever  ves¬ 
tiges  of  our  forefathers  are  yet  to  be  seen,  on  these  plant  your  footsteps.” 

While  thus  working  mainly  in  Philology,  Mr  Gill  had  not  quite  abandoned 
his  Metaphysics.  Some  fifteen  years  after  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  ar¬ 
rived,  he  brought  out  his  last  and  largest  work,  the  “  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ” — a  kind  of  detailed  demonstration,  as  against  Turks,  Jews, 
Infidels,  Heretics,  and  all  gainsayers  whatsoever,  of  the  successive  articles  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed,  on  the  principles  of  pure  reason.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
but  that  in  those  days,  \rtien  the  idea  of  severing  the  secular  from  the  religious 
in  schools  had  not  yet  Been  heard  of,  his  pupils  would  now  and  then  have  a 
touch  of  his  Metaphysics  as  well  as  of  his  Philology.  They  were  lucky  if  they 
had  not  also  a  touch  of  something  else.  “Dr.  Gill,  the  father,”  says  Aubrey  in 
one  of  his  MSS.,  “was  a  very  ingeniose  person,  as  may  appear  by  his  writings; 
notwithstanding,  he  had  his  moods  and  humors,  as  particularly  his  whipping  fits. 
Often  Dr.  G.  whipped  Duncombe,  who  was  afterwards  a  Colonel  of  Dragoons 
at  Edgehill  fight.” 
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Young  Gill,  the  usher  or  sur-master,  was  by  no  means  so  steady  a  man  as  his 
father.  Born  about  1597,  he  had  been  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School;  had  gone 
thence,  on  one  of  the  Mercers’  Exhibitions,  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  and, 
after  completing  his  course  there,  and  taking  orders,  had  come  back  to  town 
about  1619,  and  dropped  conveniently  into  the  place  of  his  father’s  assistant. 
Eor  a  time,  either  before  or  after  this,  he  assisted  the  famous  Farnabie  in  his 
school. 

Such  were  the  two  men,  not  uninteresting  in  themselves,  to  whose  lot  it  fell 
to  be  Milton’s  schoolmasters.  He  was  under  their  care,  as  we  calculate,  at  least 
four  years — from  1620,  when  he  had  passed  his  eleventh  year,  to  the  winter  or 
spring  of  1624 — 5,  when  he  had  passed  his  sixteenth.  During  a  portion  of  this 
time — most  probably  till  1622 — he  had  the  benefit  also  of  Young’s  continued 
assistance  at  home. 

St.  Paul’s  School,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  strictly  a  grammar-school — 
that  is,  a  school  for  classical  instruction  only.  But  since  Colet’s  time,  in  virtue 
of  the  great  development  which  classical  studies  had  received  throughout  the 
nation  at  large,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  within  its  assigned  limits  bad  im¬ 
mensely  increased.  Instead  of  peddling  over  Sedulius,  and  other  such  small 
practitioners  of  later  or  middle-age  Latinity,  recommended  as  proper  class-books 
by  Colet,  the  scholars  of  St.  Paul’s,  as  of  other  contemporary  schools,  were  now 
led  through  very  much  the  same  list  of  Roman  prose- writers  and  poets  that  are 
still  honored  in  our  academies.  The  practice  of  writing  pure  classical  Latin,  or 
what  might  pass  for  such,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  was  also  carried  to  a  per¬ 
fection  not  known  in  Colet’s  time.  But  the  improvement  in  Latin  was  as  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  what  had  taken  place  in  Greek.  Although  Colet  in  his 
testamentary  recommendations  to  the  Mercers  had  mentioned  it  as  desirable 
that  the  head-master  should  know  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  he  had  added,  “if 
such  a  man  can  be  gotten.”  That,  indeed,  was  the  age  of  incipient  Greek  in 
England.  Colet  had  none  himself;  and  that  Lilly  had  mastered  Greek,  while 
residing  in  earlier  life  in  Rhodes,  was  one  of  his  distinctions.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  passion  for  Greek  had  spread ;  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Trojans,  as  the  partizans  of  the  new  learning  and  its  opponents  were  re¬ 
spectively  called,  had  been  fought  out  in  the  days  of  Ascham  and  Elizabeth ; 
and,  if  Greek  scholarship  still  lagged  behind  Latin,  yet,  in  St.  Paul’s  and  other 
schools,  Greek  authors  were  read  in  fragments,  and  Greek  exercises  written,  in 
anticipation  of  the  more  profound  labors  of  the  Universities.  Probably  Hebrew 
was  taught  optionally  to  a  few  of  the  highest  boys. 

Whatever  support  other  instances  may  afford  to  the  popular  notion  that  the 
studious  boys  at  school  do  not  turn  out  the  most  efficient  men  in  after  life,  the 
believers  in  that  notion  may  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  trying  to  prove  it 
by  means  of  Milton’s  boyhood. 

Milton's  own  account  of  his  habits  as  a  schoolboy. — “My  father  destined  me 
while  yet  a  little  boy  for  the  study  of  humane  letters,  which  I  seized  with  such 
eagerness  that  from  the  twelfth  year  of  ray  age  I  scarcely  ever  went  from  my 
lessons  to  bed  before  midnight ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  first  cause  of  injury  to 
my  eyes,  to  whose  natural  weakness  there  were  also  added  frequent  headaches. 
All  which  not  retarding  my  impetuosity  in  learning,  he  caused  me  to  be  daily 
instructed  both  at  the  grammar-school  and  under  other  masters  at  home ;  and 
then,  when  I  had  acquired  various  tongues,  and  also  some  not  insignificant  taste 
for  the  sweetness  of  philosophy,  he  sent  me  to  Cambridge,  one  of  our  two 
national  universities.” 
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Aubrey's  account — “  When  he  went  to  school,  when  he  was  very  young,  he 
studied  very  hard,  and  sat  up  very  late,  commonly  till  twelve  or  one  o’clock  at 
night;  and  his  father  ordered  the  maid  to  sit  up  for  him;” 

Wood's  account — “  There  (at  Cambridge)  as  at  school  for  three  years  before, 
’twas  usual  with  him  to  sit  up  till  midnight  at  his  book,  which  was  the  first 
thing  that  brought  his  eyes  into  danger  of  blindness.  By  this  his  indefatigable 
study  he  profited  exceedingly.” 

Phillips'  account — (At  Paul’s  School)  “he  was  entered  into  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  and  advanced  therein  with  *  *  admirable  success,  not  more  by  the 

discipline  of  the  school  and  the  good  instructions  of  his  masters  *  *  than 

by  his  own  happy  genius,  prompt  wit  and  apprehension,  and  insuperable  indus¬ 
try  ;  for  he  generally  sat  up  half  the  night,  as  well  in  voluntary  improvements 
of  his  own  choice,  as  the  exact  perfecting  of  his  school-exercises ;  so  that  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  full  ripe  for  academical  training.” 

The  boy’s  studies  were  not  confined  to  the  classic  tongues.’  “When  at  your 
expense,”  he  says  in  a  Latin  poem  addressed  to  his  father  in  later  years,  “  I  had 
obtained  access  to  the  eloquence  of  the  tongue  of  Romulus,  and  to  the  delights 
of  Latium,  and  the  great  words,  becoming  the  mouth  of  Jove,  uttered  by  the 
magniloquent  Greeks,  you  then  advised  me  to  add  the  flowers  which  are  the 
pride  of  Gaul,  and  the  speech  which  the  new  Italian,  attesting  the  barbarian 
inroads  by  his  diction,  pours  forth  from  his  degenerate  mouth,  and  the  mysteries 
which  are  spoken  by  the  prophet  of  Palestine.”  The  application  of  these  words 
extends  beyond  Milton’s  mere  school-days ;  but  it  is  probable  that  before  they 
were  over  he  had  learnt  to  read  French  and  Italian,  and  also  something  of 
Hebrew.  In  the  letter  to  Young  at  Hamburg,  already  referred  to,  written  in 
March,  1625,  he  acknowledges  the  gift  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  which  Young  had 
Bent  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  literature  of  his  own  country  remained  a 
closed  field  to  a  youth  so  fond  of  study,  and  who  had  already  begun  to  have 
dreams  for  himself  of  literary  excellence.  Accordingly  there  is  evidence  that 
Milton  in  his  boyhood  was  a  diligent  reader  of  English  books,  and  that  before 
the  close  of  his  school-time  in  1624,  he  had  formed  some  general  acquaintance, 
at  least,  with  the  course  of  English  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  his  own 
time. 


MILTON  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

Milton  was  admitted  a  Pensioner  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1624 — 5.*  He  was  one  of  the  fourteen  students  whose  names 
appear  in  the  entry-book  of  the  College  as  having  been  admitted  during  the 
half-year  between  Michaelmas,  1624,  and  Lady-day,  1625.  In  the  remaining 
half  of  the  same  academic  year — namely,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  1625 — 
there  were  thirty  fresh  entries.  Milton,  therefore,  was  one  of  forty-three  stu¬ 
dents  who  commenced  their  academic  course  at  Christ’s  College,  in  the  year 
1624—5. 

Eight  of  these  fourteen  students  who  were  admitted  before  Lady-day,  enter 

*  It  may  be  well  liere  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  reason  for  this  double  mode  of  dating. 
Prior  to  1752.  the  year  in  England  wa^considered  to  begin,  not  on  the  1st  of  January,  but  on 
the  25th  of  March.  All  those  days,  therefore,  intervening  between  the  3lst  of  December  and 
the  25th  of  March,  which  we  should  now  date  as  belonging  to  a  particular  year,  were  then 
dated  as  belonging  to  the  year  preceding  that.  According  to  our  dating,  M  .lton’s  entry  at 
Christ’s  College  took  place  on  the  I2th  of  February,  1625 ;  but  in  the  old  reckoning,  that  day 
was  the  12th  of  February,  1624. 
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as  “lesser  pensioners,”  four  as  “sizars,”  and  but  one  as  a  “greater  pensioner.” 
The  distinction  is  one  of  rank.  All  the  three  grades  pay  for  their  board  and 
education;  and,  in  this  respect,  are  distinct  from  the  scholars ,  properly  so  called, 
who  belong  to  the  foundation.  But  the  “greater  pensioners,”  or  “fellow-com¬ 
moners,”  pay  most ;  they  are  usually  the  sons  of  wealthy  families ;  and  they 
have  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the  upper  table  in  the  common  hall  along  with 
the  fellows.  The  “sizars,”  on  the  other  hand,  are  poorer  students;  they  pay 
least ;  and,  though  receiving  the  same  education  as  the  others,  have  a  lower 
rank,  and  inferior  accommodation.  Intermediate  between  the  greater  pension¬ 
ers  and  the  sizars,  are  the  “lesser  pensioners;”  and  it  is  to  this  class  that  the 
bulk  of  the  students  in  all  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge  belong.  Milton,  as  the 
son  of  a  London  scrivener  in  good  circumstances,  took  his  natural  place  in 
becoming  a  “lesser  pensioner.”  His  school-fellow  at  St.  Paul’s,  Robert  Porey, 
who  entered  the  College  in  the  same  year  and  month,  and  chose  the  same  tutor, 
entered  in  the  same  rank.  Milton’s  father  and  Porey’s  father  must  have  made 
up  their  minds,  in  sending  their  sons  to  Cambridge,  to  pay,  each  about  £50  a 
year,  in  the  money  of  that  day,  for  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance  there.* 

Christ’s  College,  although  not  the  first  in  point  of  numbers,  was  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  colleges  in  the  University;  substantially  built ;  with  a  spacious 
inner  quadrangle,  a  handsome  dining-hall  and  chapel,  good  rooms  for  the  fellows 
and  students,  and  an  extensive  garden  behind,  provided  with  a  bowling-green, 
a  pond,  alcoves  and  shady  walks,  in  true  academic  taste. 

In  the  year  1624 — 5,  when  Milton  went  to  Cambridge,  the  total  population  of 
the  town  may  have  been  seven  or  eight  thousand.  Then,  as  now,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  “town”  and  “gown”  was  one  of  the  fixed  ideas  of  the  place. 
While  the  town  was  governed  by  its  mayor  and  aldermen  and  common-council, 
and  represented  in  Parliament  by  two  burgesses,  the  University  was  governed 
by  its  own  statutes  as  administered  by  the  Academic  authorities,  and  was  rep¬ 
resented  in  Parliament  by  two  members  returned  by  itself. 

Into  the  little  world  of  Christ’s  College — forming  a  community  by  itself,  when 
all  the  members  were  assembled,  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and 
surrounded  again  by  that  larger  world  of  the  total  University  to  which  it  was 
related  as  a  part — we  are  to  fancy  Milton  introduced  in  the  month  of  February, 
1624 — 5,  when  he  was  precisely  sixteen  years  and  two  months  old.  He  was  a 
little  older,  perhaps,  than  most  youths  then  were  on  being  sent  to  the  University. 
Still  it  was  the  first  time  of  his  leaving  home,  and  all  must  have  seemed  strange 
to  him.  To  put  on  for  the  first  time  the  gown  and  cap,  and  to  move  for  the 
first  time  through  unfamiliar  streets,  observing  college  after  college,  each  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  others  in  style  and  appearance,  with  the  majestic  Kings’s  conspic¬ 
uous  in  the  midst ;  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  famous  Cam,  and  to  walk  by  its 
banks, — these  would  be  powerful  sensations  to  a  youth  like  Milton. 

A  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  young  Freshman  at  College,  after  his 
choice  of  a  tutor,  is  his  choice  of  chambers.  Tradition  still  points  out  at 
Christ’s  College  the  rooms  which  Milton  occupied.  They  are  in  the  older  part 
of  the  building,  on  the  left  side  of  the  court,  as  you  enter  through  the  street- 

*  In  the  autobiography  of  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes,  he  tells  us  that,  when  he  went  as  a  fellow- 
commoner  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1618,  his  father  would  not  make  him  a  larger 
allowance  than  £50  a  year,  which,  with  the  utmost  economy,  he  could  barely  i?Sake  sufficient. 
If  this  was  a  stingy  sum  for  a  “  fellow-commoner,”  it  was  probably  about  the  proper  sum  for 
a  “  lesser  pensioner.” 
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gate — the  first  floor  rooms  on  the  first  stair  on  that  side.  The  rooms  consist  at 
present  of  a  small  study  with  two  windows  looking  into  the  court,  and  a  very 
small  bed-room  adjoining.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altered  at  all  since 
Milton’s  time.  When  we  hear  of  “Milton’s  rooms”  at  College,  however,  the 
imagination  is  apt  to  go  wrong  in  one  point.  It  was  very  rare  in  those  days 
for  any  member  of  a  College,  even  a  Fellow,  to  have  a  chamber  wholly  to  him¬ 
self.  Two  or  three  generally  occupied  the  same  chamber;  and,  in  full  Colleges, 
there  were  all  kinds  of  devices  of  truckle-beds  and  the  like  to  multiply  accom¬ 
modation.  In  the  original  statutes  of  Christ’s  College,  there  is  a  chapter  spe¬ 
cially  providing  for  the  manner  in  which  the  chambers  of  the  College  should  be 
allocated;  “in  which  chambers,”  says  the  founder,  “our  wi^h  is  that  the  Fel¬ 
lows  sleep  two  and  two,  but  the  scholars  four  and  four,  and  that  no  one  have 
alone  a  single  chamber  for  his  proper  use,  unless  perchance  it  be  some  Doctor, 
to  whom,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  his  degree,  we  grant  the  possession  of  a 
separate  chamber.”  In  the  course  of  a  century,  doubtless,  custom  had  become 
somewhat  more  dainty.  Still,  in  all  the  Colleges,  the  practice  was  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  occupy  rooms  at  least  two  together ;  and  in  all  College  biographies  of 
the  time,  we  hear  of  the  chum  or  chamber-fellow  of  the  hero  as  either  assisting 
or  retarding  his  studies.  Milton’s  chamber-fellow,  or  one  of  his  chamber-fel¬ 
lows,  would  naturally  be  Porey.  But,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  there  must 
have  been  changes. 

The  Terms  of  the  University,  then  as  now,  were  those  fixed  by  the  statutes 
of  Elizabeth.  The  academic  year  began  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  first, 
or  Michaelmas  or  October  Term,  extended  from  that  day  to  the  lGth  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  Then  followed  the  Christmas  Vacation.  The  second,  or  Lent  or  January 
Term,  began  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  extended  to  the  second  Friday  before 
Easter.  There  then  intervened  the  Easter  vacation  of  three  weeks.  Finally, 
the  third,  or  Easter  or  Midsummer  Term,  began  on  the  eleventh  day  (second 
Wednesday)  after  Easter-day,  and  extended  to  the  Friday  after  “  Commence¬ 
ment  Day,” — that  is,  after  the  great  terminating  Assembly  of  the  University,  at 
which  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  of  the  year  were  said  to  “  commence  ” 
in  those  degrees;  which  “ Commencement  Day  ”  was  always  the  first  Tuesday  in 
July.  The  University  then  broke  up  for  the  “long  vacation”  of  three  months. 

The  daily  routine  of  college-life  in  term-time,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  was  as  follows : — In  the  morning,  at  five  o’clock,  the  students  were  assem¬ 
bled,  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  in  the  College-chapel,  to  hear  the  morning  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Church,  followed  on  some  days  by  short  homilies  by  the  Fellows. 
These  services  occupied  about  an  hour ;  after  which  the  students  had  breakfast. 
Tlmn  followed  the  regular  work  of  the  day.  It  consisted  of  two  parts — the 
College-studies ,  or  the  attendance  of  the  students  on  the  lectures  and  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  College-tutors  or  lecturers  in  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  etc. ;  and  the  University-exercises ,  or  the  attendance  of  the  students, 
together  with  the  students  of  other  Colleges,  in  the  “  public  schools  ”  of  the 
University,  either  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  University -professors  of  Greek, 
Logic,  etc.,  (which,  however,  was  not  incumbent  on  all  students,)  or  to  hear, 
and  take  part  in  the  public  disputations  of  those  students  of  all  the  Colleges 
who  were  preparing  for  their  degrees.*  After  four  hours  or  more  so  spent,  the 


*  The  distinction  between  College-studies  and  University -exercises  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
Gradually,  as  all  know,  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  originally  mere  places  of  res- 
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students  dined  together  at  twelve  o’clock  in  the  halls  of  their  respective  Col¬ 
leges.  After  dinner,  there  was  generally  again  an  hour  or  two  of  attendance 
on  the  declamations  and  disputations  of  contending  graduates,  either  in  college 
or  in  the  “public  schools.”  During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  attendance  at  the  evening-service  in  chapel,  and  at  supper  in  the  hall  at 
seven  o’clock,  the  students  were  free  to  dispose  of  their  own  time.  It  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  statutes  of  Christ’s  that  no  one  should  be  out  of  college  after 
nine  o’clock  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  or  after  ten  o’clock  from  Easter  to 
Michaelmas. 

Originally,  the  rules  governing  the  daily  conduct  of  the  students  at  Cambridge 
had  been  excessively  strict.  Residence  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  year ; 
and  absence  was  permitted  only  for  very  definite  reasons.  While  in  residence, 
the  students  were  confined  closely  within  the  walls  of  their  respective  colleges, 
leaving  them  onty  to  attend  in  the  public  schools.  At  other  times  they  could 
only  go  into  the  town  by  special  permission ;  on  which  occasions,  no  student 
below  the  standing  of  a  B.  A.  in  his  second  year  was  suffered  to  go  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  his  tutor  or  by  a  Master  of  Arts.  In  their  conversation  with  each 
other,  except  during  the  hours  of  relaxation  in  their  chambers,  the  students 
were  required  to  use  either  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  Hebrew.  When  permitted  to 
walk  into  the  town,  they  were  forbidden  to  go  into  taverns,  or  into  the  sessions ; 
or  to  be  present  at  boxing-matches,  skittle-playings,  dancings,  bear-fights,  cock¬ 
fights,  and  the  like ;  or  to  frequent  Sturbridge  fair ;  or  even  to  loiter  in  the 
market  or  about  the  streets.  In  their  rooms  they  were  not  to  read  irreligious 
books;  nor  to  keep  dogs  or  “fierce  birds;”  nor  to  play  at  cards  or  dice,  except 
for  about  twelve  days  at  Christmas,  and  then  openly  and  in  moderation.  To 
these  and  other  rules,  obedience  was  enforced  by  penalties.  There  were  penal¬ 
ties  both  by  the  College  and  by  the  University,  according  as  the  offense  con¬ 
cerned  the  one  or  the  other.  The  penalties  consisted  of  fines  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  offense;  of  imprisonment  for  grave  and  repeated  offenses;  of 
rustication,  with  the  loss  of  one  or  more  terms,  for  still  more  flagrant  misbe¬ 
havior;  and  of  expulsion  from  College  and  University  for  heinous  criminality. 
The  Tutor  could  punish  for  negligence  in  the  studies  of  his  class,  or  inattention 
to  the  lectures ;  College  offenses  of  a  more  general  character  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Master  or  his  substitute ;  and  for  non-attendance  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  other  such  violations  of  the  University  statutes,  the  penalties 
were  exacted  by  the  Yice-Chancellor.  All  the  three — the  Tutor  and  the  Master 
as  College  authorities,  and  the  Yice-Chancellor  as  resident  head  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity — might  in  the  case  of  the  younger  students,  resort  to  corporal  punishment. 
“  Si  tamen  adultus  fuerit ,”  say  the  statutes  of  Christ’s,  referring  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  fine,  etc.,  which  the  Tutor  might  inflict  on  a  pupil;  “ alioquin  virga 
corrigatur .”  The  Master  might  punish  in  the  same  way  and  more  publicly.  In 
Trinity  College  there  was  a  regular  service  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  hall 
every  Thursday  evening  at  seven  o’clock,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  under¬ 
graduates,  on  such  junior  delinquents  as  had  been  reserved  for  the  ceremony 
during  the  week.  The  University  statutes  also  recognize  the  corporal  punish- 

idence  for  those  attending  the  University,  have,  in  matters  of  reaching,  absorbed  or  super¬ 
seded  the  University.  Even  in  Milton’s  time,  this  process  was  far  advanced.  The  Univer¬ 
sity,  however,  was  still  represented  in  the  public  disputations  in  “  the  schools,”  attendance 
on  which  was  obligatory. 
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ment  of  non-adult  students  offending  in  the  public  schools.  At  what  age  a 
student  was  to  be  considered  adult  is  not  positively  defined ;  but  the  under¬ 
standing  seems  to  have  been  that  after  the  age  of  eighteen  corporal  punishment 
should  cease,  and  that  even  younger  students,  if  above  the  rank  of  undergrad¬ 
uates,  should  be  exempt  from  it.  # 

In  spite  of  old  decrees  to  the  contrary,  bathing  in  the  Cam  was  a  daily  prac¬ 
tice.  The  amusements  of  the  collegians  included  many  of  the  forbidden  games. 
Smoking  was  an  all  but  universal  habit  in  the  University.*  The  academic  cos¬ 
tume  was  sadly -neglected.  At  many  Colleges  the  undergraduates  wore  “new- 
fashioned  gowns  of  any  color  whatsoever,  blue  or  green,  or  red  or  mixt,  with¬ 
out  any  uniformity  but  in  hanging  sleeves ;  and  their  other  garments  light  and 
gay,  some  with  boots  and  spurs,  others  with  stockings  of  diverse  colors  reversed 
one  upon  another,  and  round  rusty  caps.”  Among  graduates  and  priests  also, 
as  well  as  the  younger  students,  “we  have  fair  roses  upon  the  shoe,  long  friz¬ 
zled  hair  upon  the  head,  broad  spread  bands  upon  the  shoulders,  and  long  large 
merchants’  ruffs  about  the  neck,  with  fair  feminine  cuffs  at  the  wrist.”  To  these 
irregularities  arising  from  the  mere  frolic  and  vanity  of  congregated  youth,  add 
others  of  a  graver  nature,  arising  from  different  causes.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  the  serious  alike  complained  that  “nicknaming  and  scoffing  at  religion 
and  the  power  of  godliness,”  nay,  that  “debauched  and  atheistical”  principles 
prevailed  to  an  extent  that  seemed  “  strange  in  a  University  of  the  Reformed 
Church,”  the  more  zealous  Churchmen  about  the  University  found  special  mat¬ 
ter  for  complaint  in  the  increase  of  puritanical  opinions  and  practices,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  certain  colleges  where  the  heads  and  seniors  were  puritanically 
inclined.  It  had  become  the  habit  of  many  masters  of  arts  and  fellow-common¬ 
ers  in  all  colleges  to  absent  themselves  from  public  prayers.  Upon  Fridays  and 
all  fasting  days  the  victualling  houses  prepared  flesh,  “good  store  for  all  scholars 
that  will  come  or  send  unto  them.”  In  the  churches,  both  on  Sundays  and  at 
other  times,  there  was  little  decency  of  behavior;  and  the  regular  forms  of 
prayer  were  in  many  cases  avoided.  “Instead  whereof,”  it  was  complained, 
“we  have  such  private  fancies  and  several  prayers  of  every  man’s  own  making, 
(and  sometimes  suddenly  conceiving,  too,)  vented  among  us,  that,  besides  the 
absurdity  of  the  language  directed  to  God  himself,  our  young  scholars  are 
thereby  taught  to  prefer  the  private  spirit  before  the  public,  and  their  own 
invented  and  unapproved  prayers  before  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church.”  In 
Trinity  College,  “  they  lean  or  sit  or  kneel  at  prayers,  every  man  in  a  several 
posture  as  he  pleases ;  at  th'e  name  of  Jesus  few  will  bow;  and  when  the  Creed 
is  repeated,  many  of  the  boys,  by  some  men’s  directions,  turn  to  the  west  door.” 
In  other  colleges  it  was  as  bad  or  worse.  In  Christ’s  College  there  was  very 
good  order  on  the  whole;  but  “hard  by  this  House  there  is  a  Town  Inn  (they 
call  it  the  ‘Brazen  George’)  wherein  many  of  their  scholars  live,  lodge,  and 
study,  and  yet  the  statutes  of  the  University  require  that  none  lodge  out  of  the 
college.” 

It  yet  remains  to  describe  the  order  of  the  curriculum,  which  students  at 
Cambridge  in  Milton’s  time  went  through  during  the  whole  period  of  their  Uni- 


*  When  the  tobacco-hating  King  James  visited  Cambridge  for  the  first  time,  in  3615,  one  of 
the  orders  issued  to  graduates  and  students  was  that  they  should  not,  during  his  Majesty’s 
stay,  visit  tobacco-shops,  nor  smoke  in  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  or  Trinity  Hall,  on  pain  of  expulsion 
from  the  University. 
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versify  studies.  This  period,  extending,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  over  seven 
years  in  all,  was  divided,  as  now,  into  two  parts — the  period  of  Undergraduate- 
ship  extending  from  the  time  of  admission  to  the  attainment  of  the  B.  A.  de¬ 
degree  ;  and  the  subsequent  period  of  Bachelorship  terminating  with  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  M.  A.  degree. 


r,  according  to  the  statutes,  a  complete  quadriennium  or  four  years’ 


course  of  studies — that  is  to  say,  twelve  full  terms  of  residence  in  a  College, 
and  of  standing  as  matriculated  students  in  the  books  of  the  University* — was 
required  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Each  year  of  the  quadriennium  had  its  appro¬ 
priate  studies;  and,  during  the  last  year  of  it,  the  students  rose  to  the  rank  of 
“Sophisters,”  and  were  then  entitled  to  partake  in  the  disputations  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  During  the  last  year  (and  in  practice  it  was  generally  during  the 
last  term)  of  their  quadriennium ,  they  were  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  keep  two  “Acts”  or  “Responsions”  and  two  “ Opponencies ”  in  the 
public  schools — exercises  for  which  they  were  presumed  to  be  prepared  by 
similar  practice  in  their  respective  Colleges.  The  nature  of  these  “Acts”  and 
“  Opponencies  ”  were  as  follows : — One  of  the  Proctors  having  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  collected  the  names  of  all  the  students  of  the  various 
Colleges  who  intended  to  take  the  degree  of  B.  A.  that  year,  each  of  them 
received  an  intimation  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Lent  Term  that  on  a 
future  day  (generally  about  a  fortnight  after  the  notice  was  given)  he  would 
have  to  appear  as  “  Respondent  ”  in  the  public  schools.  The  student  so  desig¬ 
nated  had  to  give  in  a  list  of  three  propositions  which  he  would  maintain  in 
debate.  The  question  actually  selected  was  usually  a  moral  or  metaphysical 
one.  The  Proctor  then  named  three  Sophisters,  belonging  to  other  Colleges, 
who  were  to  appear  as  “  Opponents.”  When  the  day  arrived,  the  Respondent 
and  the  Opponents  met  in  the  schools,  some  Master  of  Arts  presiding  as  Mod¬ 
erator,  and  the  other  Sophisters  and  Graduates  forming  an  audience.  The  Re¬ 
spondent  read  a  Latin  thesis  on  the  selected  point ;  and  the  Opponents,  one 
after  another,  tried  to  refute  his  arguments  syllogistically  in  such  Latin  as  they 
had  provided  or  could  muster.  When  one  of  the  speakers  was  at  loss,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Moderator  to  help  him  out.  When  all  the  Opponents  had 
spoken,  and  the  Moderator  had  dismissed  them  and  the  Respondent  with  such 
praise  as  he  thought  they  had  severally  deserved,  the  “  Act  ”  was  over. 

When  a  student  had  kept  two  Responsions  and  two  Opponencies,  (and  in 
order  to  get  through  all  the  Acts  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  Sophisters  who 
every  year  came  forward,  it  is  evident  that  the  “  schools  ”  must  have  been  con¬ 
tinually  busy,)  he  was  further  examined  in  his  own  College,  and,  if  approved, 
was  sent  up  as  a  “  qusestionist,”  or  candidate  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  The  “  qums- 
tionists”  from  the  various  Colleges  were  then  submitted  to  a  distinct  examina¬ 
tion — which  usually  took  place  on  three  days  in  the  week  before  Ash  Wednes¬ 
day  week — in  the  public  schools  before  the  Proctors  and  others  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Those  who  passed  this  examination  were  furnished  by  their  Colleges 
with  a  supplicat  to  the  Yice-Chancellor  and  Senate,  praying  that  they  might  be 
admitted,  as  the  phrase  was,  ad  respondendum  qucestioni.  Then,  on  a  day  before 

*  The  reader  must,  distinguish  between  admission  into  a  College  and  matriculation  in  the 
general  University  Registers.  Both  were  necessary,  but  the  acts  were  distinct.  The  College 
books  certified  all  the  particulars  of  a  student’s  connection  with  his  College  and  residence 
there;  but,  for  degrees  and  the  like,  a  student’s  standing  in  the  University  was  certified  by 
the  matriculation-book  kept  by  the  University  Registrar. 
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Ash  Wednesday,  all  the  qusestionists  from  each  College  went- up,  headed  by  a 
Fellow  of  the  College,  to  the  public  school,  where,  some  question  out  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Prior  Analytics  having  been  proposed  and  answered  by  each  of  the 
qusestionists,  (this  process  being  called  “  entering  their  Priorums,”)  they  became 
what  was  called  “determiners.”  From  Ash  Wednesday  till  the  Thursday  be¬ 
fore  Palm  Sunday,  the  candidates  were  said  to  stand  in  quadragesima ,  and  had 
a  further  course  of  exercises  to  go  through ;  and  on  this  latter  day  their  pro¬ 
bation  ended,  and  they  were  pronounced  by  the  Proctor  to  be  full  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Many  students,  of  course,  never  advanced  so  far  as  the  B.  A.  degree,  but, 
after  a  year  or  two  at  the  University,  removed  to  study  law  at  the  London 
Inns  of  Court,  or  to  begin  other  business.  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  example,  had 
left  Sidney  Sussex  College  in  161*7,  after  about  a  year’s  residence.  Those  who 
did  take  their  B.  A.  degree,  and  meant  to  advance  farther,  were  required  by  the 
original  statutes  to  reside  three  years  more,  and  during  that  time  to  go  through 
certain  higher  courses  of  study  and  perform  certain  fresh  Acts  in  the  public 
schools  and  their  Colleges.  These  regulations  having  been  complied  with,  they 
were,  after  being  examined  in  their  Colleges  and  provided  with  supplicats , 
admitted  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  ad  incipiendum  in  artibus ;  and 
then,  after  certain  other  formalities,  they  were  ceremoniously  created  Masters 
of  Arts  either  at  the  greater  Comitia  or  general  “Commencement”  at  the  close 
of  the  academic  year,  (the  first  Tuesday  in  July,)  or  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding.  These  two  days — the  Vesperice  Gomitiorum ,  or  day  before  Com¬ 
mencement-day,  and  the  Comitia ,  or  Commencement-day  itself— were  the  gala- 
days  of  the  University.  Besides  the  M.  A.  degrees,  such  higher  degrees  as 
LL.  D.,  M.  D.,  and  D.  D.  were  then  conferred. 

By  the  original  statutes,  the  connection  of  the  scholar  with  the  University 
was  not  yet  over.  Every  Master  of  Arts  was  sworn  to  continue  his  “regency  ” 
or  active  University  functions  for  five  years ;  which  implied  almost  continual 
residence  during  that  time,  and  a  farther  course  of  study  in  theology  and  He¬ 
brew,  and  of  Acts,  disputations  and  preachings.  Then,  after  seven  full  years 
from  the  date  of  commencing  M.  A.,  he  might,  after  a  fresh  set  of  forms, 
become  a  Doctor  of  either  Law  or  Medicine,  or  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  but  for¬ 
th  e  Doctorate  of  Divinity,  five  additional  years  were  necessary  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  rank  of  D.  D. ;  and  fourteen  years  for  the  attainment  of  the  Doc¬ 
torates  of  Law  and  Medicine. 

Framed  for  a  state  of  society  which  had  passed  away,  and  too  stringent  even 
for  that  state  of  society,  these  rules  had  fallen  into  modification  or  disuse. 
(1.)  As  respected  the  quad/riennium ,  or  the  initiatory  course  of  studies  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  there  had  been  q,  slight  relaxation,  consisting  in  an 
abatement  of  one  term  of  residence  out  of  the  twelve  required  by  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  statutes.  This  had  been  done  in  15*78,  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Heads.  It  was  then  ordered  that  every  student  should  enroll 
his  name  in  the  University  Register,  and  take  his  matriculation  oath  within  a 
certain  number  of  days  after  his  first  joining  any  College  and  coming  to  reside; 
and  that,  for  the  future,  all  persons  who  should  have  so  enrolled  and  matricu¬ 
lated  “before,  at  or  upon  the  day  when  the  ordinary  sermon  ad  Clerum  is  or 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  Easter  Term,”  and  who  should  be  proved  _ 
by  the  Commons-books  of  their  Colleges  to  have  in  the  meantime  resided  regu- 
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larly,  should  be  considered  to  have  “  wholly  and  fully  ”  discharged  their  quadri- 
enniwn  in  the  fourth  Lent  following  the  said  sermon.  In  other  words,  the  Lent 
Term  in  which  a  student  went  through  his  exercises  for  his  B.  A.  degree,  was 
allowed  to  count  as  one  of  the  necessary  twelve.  Since  that  time  another  of  the 
required  terms  has  been  lopped  off,  so  that  now,  ten  real  terms  of  residence  are 
sufficient.  This  practice  seems  to  have  been  introduced  prior  to  1681 ;  but  in 
Milton’s  time  the  interpretation  of  1578  was  in  force.  Even  then,  however, 
matriculation  immediately  after  joining  a  College  was  not  rigorously  insisted  on, 
and  a  student  who  matriculated  any  time  during  the  Easter  Term  might  graduate 
B.  A.  in  the  fourth  Lent  Term  folloioing.  (2.)  It  was  impossible,  consistently 
with  the  demands  of  the  public  service  for  men  of  education,  that  all  scholars 
who  had  taken  their  B.  A.  degree  should  thereafter  continue  to  reside  as  punc¬ 
tually  as  before  during  the  three  additional  years  required  for  their  M.  A.  de¬ 
gree,  and  should  then  farther  bind  themselves  to  seven  years  of  active  academic 
duty,  if  they  aspired  to  the  Doctorate  in  Laws  or  Medicine,  and  to  still  longer 
probation  if  they  aspired  to  the  Doctorate  in  Theology.  Hence,  despite  of 
oaths,  there  had  been  gradual  relaxations.  The  triennium  of  continued  resi¬ 
dence  between  the  B.  A.  degree  and  the  M.  A.  degree  was  still  for  a  good  while 
regarded  as  imperative ;  but  after  this  second  degree  had  been  taken,  the  con¬ 
nection  with  the  University  was  slackened.  Those  only  remained  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  beyond  this  point  who  had  obtained  Fellowships,  or  who  filled  Univer¬ 
sity  offices,  or  who  were  assiduously  pursuing  special  branches  of  study ;  and 
the  majority  were  allowed  to  distribute  themselves  in  the  Church  and  through 
society — there  being  devices  for  keeping  up  their  nominal  connection  with  the 
University,  so  as  to  advance  to  the  higher  degrees.  (3.)  Hot  even  here  had  the 
process  of  relaxation  stopped.  The  obligation  of  three  years  of  continued  res¬ 
idence  between  the  B.  A.  degree  and  commencing  M.  A.,  had  been  found  to  be 
burdensome ;  and,  after  giving  way  in  practice,  it  had  been  formally  abrogated. 
The  decree  authorizing  this  important  modification  was  passed  March  25,  1608, 
so  that  the  modification  was  in  force  in  Milton’s ,  time,  and  for  seventeen  years 
before  it.  “  Whereas,”  says  this  decree,  “  doubt  hath  lately  risen  whether  actual 
Bachelors  in  Arts,  before  they  can  be  admitted  ad  incipiendum,  (the  phrase  for 
“  commencing  ”  M.  A.,)  must  of  necessity  be  continually  commorant  in  the 
University  nine  whole  terms,  We,  for  the  clearing  of  all  controversies  in  that 
behalf,  do  declare,  that  those,  who  for  their  learning  and  manners  are  according 
to  statute  admitted  Bachelors  in  Arts,  are  not  so  strictly  tied  to  a  local  commo¬ 
rancy  and  study  in  the  University  and  Town  of  Cambridge,  but  that,  being  at 
the  end  of  nine  terms  able  by  their  accustomed  exercises  and  other  examina¬ 
tions  to  approve  themselves  worthy  to  be  Masters  of  Arts,  they  may  justly  be 
admitted  to  that  degree.”  Reasons,  both  academical  and  social,  are  assigned 
for  the  relaxation.  At  the  same  time,  lest  it  should  be  abused,  it  is  provided 
that  the  statutory  Acts  and  exercises  ad  incipiendum  shall  still  be  punctually 
required,  and  also  that  every  Bachelor  who  shall  have  been  long  absent,  shall, 
on  coming  back  to  take  his  Master’s  degree,  bring  with  him  certificates  of  good 
conduct,  signed  by  “  three  preaching  ministers,  Masters  of  Arts  at  least,  living 
on  their  benefices,”  near  the  place  where  he  (the  Bachelor)  has  been  longest 
residing. 

[Masson  thus  treats  of  the  famous  tradition  of  Milton’s  having  been  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  corporal  punishment  during  his  second  year’s  residence  at  Cambridge:] 
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The  tradition  of  some  incident  in  Milton’s  University  life,  of  a  kind  which  his 
enemies,  by  exaggerating  and  misrepresenting  it,  were  able  afterwards  to  use 
to  his  discredit,  is  very  old.  It  was  probably  first  presented  in  the  definite 
shape  in  which  we  now  have  it,  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  memoir  of  the  poet : 
“  I  am  ashamed  to  relate  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one  of  the  last 
students  in  either  University  that  suffered  the  public  indignity  of  corporal 
correction.” 

Warton,  Todd,  and  others  have  entered  somewhat  largely  into  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  the  alleged  punishment  consistently  with  the  College  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  time.  On  this  head  there  is  no  denying  that  the  thing  was  possible 
enough.  The  “  virga  a  suis  corrigatur  ”  of  the  old  statutes  certainly  remained 
in  force  for  young  under-graduates  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  late  as 
1649,  Henry  Stubbe,  a  writer  of  so  much  reputation  in  his  day  that  "Wood  gives 
a  longer  memoir  of  him  than  of  Milton,  was  publicly  flogged  in  the  refectory 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  “  insolent  and  prag¬ 
matical  ”  conduct.  Other  instances  might  be  produced  to  show  that  in  any  case 
Johnson’s  phrase,  “one  of  the  last  at  either  University  who,”  etc.,  would  be 
historically  wrong.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  practice  was 
getting  out  of  repute.  In  the  new  Oxford  Statutes  of  1635,  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  was  restricted  (though  Stubbe,  it  seems,  did  not  benefit  by  the  restriction) 
to  boys  under  sixteen. 

Johnson’s  authority  for  the  statement,  we  now  know,  was  Aubrey’s  MS.  life 
of  Milton.  The  original  passage  is  as  follows: — 

“  And  was  a  very  hard  student  in  the  University,  and  performed  all  his  exer¬ 
cises  with  very  good  applause.  His  first  tutor  there  was  Mr.  Chappell,  from 
whipt  him 

whom  receiving  some  unkindness,  he  was  (though  it  seemed  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  College)  transferred  to  the  tuition  of  one  Mr.  Tovell,  (miswritten 
for  Tovey,)  who  died  parson  of  Lutterworth.” 

This  passage  occurs  in  a  paragraph  of  particulars  expressly  set  down  by 
Aubrey  in  his  MS.  as  having  been  derived  from  the  poet’s  brother  Christopher. 
It  seems  impossible,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  main  authentic.  Of  the 
whole  statement,  however,  precisely  that  which  has  the  least  look  of  authen¬ 
ticity  is  the  pungent  fact  of  the  interlineation.  That  it  is  an  interlineation,  and 
not  a  part  of  the  text,  suggests  that  Aubrey  did  not  get  it  from  Christopher 
Milton,  but  picked  it  up  from  gossip  afterwards ;  and  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
fact  that  gossip  likes  to  invent.  But  take  the  passage  fully  as  it  stands,  the 
interlineation  included,  and  there  are  still  two  respects  in  which  it  fails  to  bear 
out  Johnson’s  formidable  phrase,  “  one  of  the  last  students  in  either  University 
who,”  etc.,  especially  in  the  circumstantial  form  which  subsequent  writers  have 
given  to  the  phrase  by  speaking  of  the  punishment  as  a  publie  one  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Bainbrigge,  the  College  Master.  (1.)  So  far  as  Aubrey  hints,  the  quarrel 
was  originally  but  a  private  one  between  Milton  and  his  tutor,  Chappell — at 
most,  a  tussle  between  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  in  the  tutor’s  rooms,  with  which 
Bainbrigge,  in  the  first  instance,  might  have  had  nothing  to  do.  (2.)  Let  the 
incident  have  been  as  flagrant  as  might  be,  it  appertains  and  can  appertain  only 
to  one  particular  year,  and  that  an  early  one,  of  Milton’s  undergraduateship. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  University  had  any  except  undergraduates 
been  liable  by  statute  to  corporal  punishment;  and  even  undergraduates,  if  over 
the  age  of  eighteen,  had  usually,  if  not  invariably,  been  considered  exempt. 
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Now  Milton  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  complete  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1626.  Unless,  therefore,  he  was  made  an  exception  to  all  rule,  the  incident 
must  have  taken  place,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  either  in  his  first  term  of  residence, 
or  in  the  course  of  that  year,  1625 — 6,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

That  the  quarrel,  whatever  was  its  form,  did  take  place  in  this  very  year,  is 
all  but  established  by  a  reference  which  Milton  has  himself  made  to  it.  The 
reference  occurs  in  the  first  of  his  Latin  Elegies :  which  is  a  poetical  epistle  to 
his  friend  Diodati,  and  the  date  of  the  composition  of  which  may  be  fixed,  with 
something  like  certainty,  in  April  or  May,  1626. 

Diodati,  it  seems,  had  a  fancy  for  writing  his  letters  occasionally  in  Greek. 
After  taking  his  degree  in  December,  1625,  Diodati  resided  for  a  while  in 
Cheshire,  whence,  in  April  or  May,  1626,  he  directs  a  short  but  sprightly  epistle 
in  Greek  to  Milton,  who  was  then  in  London. 

“I  have  no  fault  to  find,”  he  says,  “with  my  present  mode  of  life,  except 
that  I  am  deprived  of  any  mind  fit  to  converse  with.  In  other  respects  all 
passes  pleasantly  here  in  the  country;  for  what  else  is  wanting,  when  the  days 
are  long,  the  scenery  around  blooming  with  flowers,  and  waving  and  teeming 
with  leaves,  on  every  branch  a  nightingale  or  goldfinch  or  other  bird  of  song 
delighting  with  its  warblings,  most  varied  walks,  a  table  neither  scant  nor  over¬ 
burdened,  and  sleep  undisturbed  ?”  Then,  wishing  that  Milton  were  with  him, 
he  adds,  “But  you,  wondrous  youth,  why  do  you  despise  the  gifts  of  nature; 
why  do  you  persist  inexcusably  in  tying  yourself  night  and  day  to  your  books? 
Live,  laugh,  enjoy  your  youth  and  the  present  hour.  I,  in  all  things  else  your 
inferior,  both  think  myself  and  am  superior  to  you  in  this,  that  I  know  a  mod¬ 
eration  in  my  labors.” 

[To  this  Greek  letter  Milton  replies  in  a  pastoral  epistle,  which  he  has  pre¬ 
served  among  his  Latin  Elegies.  From  this  we  give  in  translation  a  few  lines 
evidently  bearing  on  his  college  troubles.] 

“  Me  at  present  that  city  contains  which  the  Thames  washes  with  its  ebbing 
wave ;  and  me,  not  unwilling,  my  father’s  house  now  possesses.  At  present  it 
is  not  my  care  to  revisit  the  reedy  Cam ;  nor  does  the  love  of  my  forbidden 
rooms  yet  cause  me  grief  ( nee  dudum  vetiti  me  laris  angit  amor.)  Nor  do  naked 
fields  please  me,  where  soft  shades  are  not  to  be  had.  How  ill  that  place  suits 
the  votaries  of  Apollo  I  Nor  am  I  in  the  humor  still  to  bear  the  threats  of  a 
harsh  master  (duri  minas  perferre  magistri,)  and  other  things  not  to  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  by  my  genius  ( cceteraque  ingenio  non  subeunda  meo.)  If  this  be  exile  (si 
sit  hoc  exilium ,)  to  have  gone  to  my  father’s  house,  and,  free  from  cares,  to  be 
pursuing  agreeable  relaxations,  then  certainly  I  refuse  neither  the  name  nor  the 
lot  of  a  fugitive  (non  ego  vel  profugi  nomen  sortemque  recuso,)  and  gladly  I  enjoy 
the  condition  of  exile  (Icetus  et  exilii  conditione  fruor.)  0  that  that  poet,  the 
tearful  exile  in  the  Pontic  territory,  [i.  e.  Ovid,]  had  never  endured  worse 
things!”  [The  poet  then  dwells  on  his  theater-going,  etc. — upon  which  his 
biographer  thus  comments :] 

This  epistle  so  far  tells  its  own  story.  It  shows  that  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  spring  of  1626,  Milton  was  in  London,  amusing  himself  as  during  a  holi¬ 
day,  and  occasionally  visiting  the  theaters  in  Bankside.  The  question,  how¬ 
ever,  remains,  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  temporary  absence  from  Cambridge, 
and  how  long  it  lasted.  Was  it  merely  that  Milton,  as  any  other  student  might 
have  done,  spent  the  Easter  vacation  of  that  year  with  his  family  in  town — 
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quitting  Cambridge  on  the  31st  of  March,  when  the  Lent  Term  ended,  and 
returning  by  the  19th  of  April,  when  the  Easter  Term  began  ?  The  language 
and  tone  of  various  parts  of  the  epistle  seem  to  render  this  explanation  insuffi¬ 
cient.  In  short,  taking  all  that  seems  positive  in  the  statements  of  the  elegy, 
along  with  all  that  seems  authentic  in  the  passage  from  Aubrey,  the  facts 
assume  this  form:  Towards  the  close  of  the  Lent  Term  of  1625 — 6,  Milton  and 
his  tutor,  Chappell,  had  a  disagreement;  the  disagreement  was  of  such  a  kind 
that  Bainbrigge,  as  Master  of  the  College,  had  to  interfere;  the  consequence 
was  that  Milton  withdrew  or  was  sent  from  College  in  circumstances  equivalent 
to  “  rustication ;”  his  absence  extended  probably  over  the  whole  of  the  Easter 
Vacation  and  part  of  the  Easter  Term ;  but  at  length  an  arrangement  was  made 
which  permitted  him  to  return  in  time  to  save  that  term,  and  to  exchange  the 
tutorship  of  Chappell  for  that  of  To'vey. 

The  system  of  study  at  Cambridge  in  Milton’s  time  was  very  different  from 
■what  it  is  at  present.  The  avatar  of  Mathematics  had  not  begun.  Newton 
wras  not  born  till  ten  years  after  Milton  had  left  Cambridge ;  nor  was  there  then, 
nor  for  thirty  years  afterwards,  any  public  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Milton’s  connection  with  Cambridge,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  closing  age 
of  an  older  system  of  education,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  turn  out  scholars , 
according  to  the  meaning  of  that  term  once  general  ovef  Europe.  This  system 
had  been  founded  very  much  on  the  mediaeval  notion  of  what  constituted  the 
totum  scibile.  According  to  this  notion  there  were  “Seven  Liberal  Arts,”  apart 
from  and  subordinate  to  Philosophy  proper  and  Theology — to  wit,  Grammar, 
Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  forming  together  what  was  called  the  Trivium ;  and  Arith¬ 
metic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  forming  together  what  was  called  the 
Quadrivium.  Assuming  some  rudiments  of  these  arts  as  having  been  acquired 
m  school,  the  Universities  undertook  the  rest ;  paying  most  attention,  however, 
to  the  studies  of  the  Trivium ,  and  to  Philosophy  as  their  sequel. 

By  the  Elizabethan  Statutes  of  1561,  the  following  was  the  seven  years’ 
course  of  study  prescribed  at  Cambridge  prior  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts : 

“1.  The  Quadriennium  of  the  Under gr aduateship :  First  year,  Rhetoric;  sec¬ 
ond  and  third,  Logic;  fourth,  Philosophy; — these  studies  to  be  carried  on  both 
in  College  and  by  attendance  on  the  University  lectures  (domi  forisque ) ;  and 
the  proficiency  of  the  student  to  be  tested  by  two  disputations  in  the  public 
schools  and  two  respondents  in  his  own  College. 

“  2.  The  Triennium  of  Bachelorship :  Attendance  during  the  whole  time  on 
the  public  lectures  in  Philosophy  as  before,  and  also  on  those  in  Astronomy ,  Per¬ 
spective,  and  Greek;  together  with  a  continuance  of  the  private  or  College  stud¬ 
ies,  so  as  to  complete  wrhat  had  been  begun; — moreover,  a  regular  attendance 
at  all  the  disputations  of  the  Masters  of  Arts  for  the  purpose  of  general  improve¬ 
ment  ;  three  personal  responsions  in  the  public  schools  to  a  Master  of  Arts  op¬ 
posing,  two  College  exercises  of  the  same  kind,  and  one  College  declamation.” 

In  Trinity  College,  the  arrangements  for  the  collegiate  education  of  the  pupils 
seem  to  have  been  very  complete.  Under  one  head  lecturer,  or  general  super¬ 
intendent,  there  were  eight  special  lecturers  or  teachers,  each  of  whom  taught 
and  examined  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  daily — the  lector  Eumanilatis ,  sive 
linguae  Latince,  who  also  gave  weekly  lectures  on  Rhetoric ;  the  lector  Grcecce 
grammaticce ;  the  lector  linguae.  Grcecce;  the  lector  mathematicus ;  and  four  sub- 
ledores,  under  whom  the  students  advanced  graduafiy  from  elementary  Logic  to 
the  higher  parts  of  Logic  and  to  Metaphysics. 
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In  St.  John’s  College,  the  next  in  magnitude  after  Trinity,  the  instruction — ii 
we  may  judge  from  the  accounts  given  by  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes  of  his  studies 
there  in  1618  and  1619 — does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  systematic.  For  this 
reason  it  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  what  was  usual  in  other  colleges, 
such  as  Christ’s. 

D’Ewes,  being  a  pious  youth,  was  in  the  habit,  of  his  own  accord,  and  while 
yet  but  a  freshman,  of  attending  at  the  Divinity  professor’s  lectures,  and  also  at 
the  Divinity  Acts  in  the  schools.  He  also  attended  the  public  lectures  of  old 
Downes,  in  Greek,  (Demosthenes’  De  Corona  being  the  subject,)  and  of  Herbert, 
the  poet,  in  Rhetoric.  This  was  voluntary  work,  however,  undertaken  all  the 
more  readily  that  the  lectures  were  gratis,  and  when  Downes,  who  was  a  fellow 
St.  John’s,  offered  to  form  a  private  Greek  class  for  the  benefit  of  D’Ewes  and  a 
few  others,  D’Ewes  was  alarmed,  and  sheered  off.  “  My  small  stipend  my  father 
allowed  me,”  he  says,  “affording  me  no  sufficient  remuneration  Jo  bestow  on 
him,  I  excused  myself  from  it,  telling  him,”  etc.,  and  keeping  out  of  his  way 
afterward  as  much  as  possible.  All  the  education  which  D’Ewes  received  in  his 
College,  during  the  two  years  he  was  there,  consisted — first,  in  attendance  on  the 
problems,  sophisms,  disputations,  declamations,  catechisings,  and  other  exercises 
which  were  regularly  held  in  the  College  chapel ;  secondly,  in  the  daily  lessons 
he  received  in  Logic,  Latin,  and.  every  thing  else,  from  his  tutor,  Mr.  Holds- 
worth ;  and,  thirdly,  in  his  additional  readings  in  his  own  room,  suggested  by 
his  tutor  or  undertaken  by  himself.  Here,  in  his  own  words,  under  each  of 
these  heads,  is  an  exact  inventory  of  his  two  years’  work : 

I.  Public  Exercises  in  the  Chapel,  etc.  “Mine  own  exercises,  performed  dur¬ 
ing  my  stay  here,  were  very  few — replying  only  twice  in  two  philosophical 
Acts ;  the  one  upon  Mr.  Richard  Salstonall  in  the  public  schools,  it  being  his 
Bachelor’s  Act,  the  other  upon  Mr.  Nevill,  a  fellow-commoner  and  prime  student 
of  St.  John’s  College,  in  the  Chapel.  My  declamations,  also,  were  very  rarely 
performed — the  first  in  my  tutor’s  chamber,  and  the  other  in  the  College  chapel.” 

II.  Readings  voith  his  Tutor.  “  Mr.  Richard  Holdsworth,  my  tutor,  read  with 
me  but  one  year  and  a  half  of  that  time,  [?'.  e.  of  the  whole  two  years ;]  in  which 
he  went  over  all  Seton’s  Logic,* * * §  exactly,  and  part  of  Keckermannf  and  Molinaeus.J 
Of  Ethics  or  Moral  Philosophy  he  read  to  me  Gelius  and  part  of  Pickolomineus  ;§ 
of  Physics,  part  of  Magirus;||  and  of  History,  part  of  Florus.” 

III.  Private  Readings  and  Exercises.  “Which  \i.  e.  Florus,]  I  afterward 
finished,  transcribing  historical  abbreviations  out  of  it  in  mine  own  private 


*  “  Dialectica  Joannis  Setoni,  Cantabrigiensis,  annotationibus  Petri  Carteri,  ut  clarissimis, 
if.a  brevissimis  explicata.  Huic  accessit,  ob  artium  ingenuarum  inter  se  cognationem, 
Gulielmi  Buclasi  arithmetica :  Londoni,  1611.”  There  were  editions  of  this  work,  with  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  title,  as  early  as  1572,  from  which  time  it  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  ele¬ 
mentary  text-book  in  logic  at.  Cambridge.  The  appended  “  Arithmetic  ”  of  Buclaeus  (Buck- 
ley,)  is  a  series  of  rules  in  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  in  memorial  Latin  verse— a  curiosity  in 
its  way. 

I  Keckermanni,  Barthol.  Systema  Logicee.  8vo.  Hanov.,  1600.  Keckermaun  was  also  au¬ 
thor  of  ,l  Praicognita  Logica  :  Hanov. ,  1606  and  of  other  works. 

JMolinseus  is  Peter  du  Moulin,  author,  among  other  works,  of  an  “  Elementary  Logic.” 

§  Who  this  Gelius  was,  I  do  not  know  ;  Pickolomineus  was,  doubtless,  Alessandro  Piccol 
omini,  Archbishop  of  Patras,  author,  among  other  works,  of  one  entitled  “  Della  Inst  itutione 
Morale  :  Venet.,  1560,”  of  which  there  may  have  been  a  Latin  translation. 

II  Joannes  Magirus  was  author  of  “  Anthropologia,  hoc  est  Comment,  in  P.  Melancthonif 
Libellum  de  Amina:  Franc.,  1603  j”  also  of  “  Phyriidogia  Peripatetica :  1611.” 
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study;  in  which  also  I  perused  most  of  the  other  authors  \i.  e.  of  those  men¬ 
tioned  as  read  with  his  tutor,]  and  read  over  Gellius’  Attick  Nights  and  part  of 
Macrobius’  Saturnals.  *  *  My  frequent  Latin  letters  and  more  frequent 

English,  being  sometimes  very  elaborate,  did  much  help  to  amend  and  perfect 
my  style  in  either  tongue ;  which  letters  I  sent  to  several  friends,  and  was  often 
a  considerable  gainer  by  their  answers — especially  by  my  father’s  writing  to  me, 
whose  English  style  was  very  sententious  and  lofty.  *  *  I  spent  the  next 

month,  (April,  1619,)  very  laboriously,  very  busied  in  the  perusal- of  Aristotle’s 
Physics,  Ethics  and  Politics,  [in  Latin  translations  we  presume ;]  and  I  read 
logic  out  of  several  authors.  I  gathered  notes  out  of  Floras’  Roman  History. 
At  night  also  for  my  recreation  I  read  [Henry]  Stephens’s  Apology  for  Herodo¬ 
tus,  and  Spenser’s  Fairie  Queen,  being  both  of  them  in  English.  I  had  trans¬ 
lated  also  some  odes  of  Horace  into  English  verse,  and  was  now  Englishing  his 
book,  “De  Arte  Poetica.”  Nay,  I  began  already  to  consider  of  employing  my 
talents  for  the  public  good,  not  doubting,  if  God  sent  me  life,  but  to  leave  some¬ 
what  to  posterity.  I  penned,  therefore,  divers  imperfect  essays ;  began  to  gather 
collections  and  conjectures  in  imitation  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Fronto,  and  Csesellius 
Vindex,  with  divers  other  materials  for  other  writings. 

The  names  of  the  books  mentioned  by  D’Ewes,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  oth¬ 
erwise  known,  that  this  was  an  .age  of  transition  at  Cambridge,  out  of  the  rigid 
scholastic  discipline  of  the  previous  century,  into  something  different.  The 
avatar  of  modern  Mathematics,  as  superior  co-regnant  with  Philology  in  the 
system  of  study,  had  not  yet  come ;  and  that  which  reigned  along  with  Phi¬ 
lology,  or  held  that  place  of  supremacy  by  the  side  of  Philology  which  Mathe¬ 
matics  has  since  occupied,  was  ancient  Logic  or  Dialectics.*  Ancient  Logic,  we 
say;  for  Aristotle  was  still  in  great  authority  in  this  hemisphere,  or  rather  two- 
thirds  of  the  sphere,  of  the  academic  world.  Not  only  were  his  logical  treatises 
and  those  of  his  commentators  and  expositors  used  as  text-books,  but  the  main 
part  of  the  active  intellectual  discipline  of  the  students  consisted  in  the  inces¬ 
sant  practice,  on  all  kinds  of  metaphysical  and  moral  questions,  of  that  art  of 
dialectical  disputation,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Aristotelian  method,  had 
been  set  up  by  the  school-men  as  the  means  to  universal  truth.  Already,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  symptoms  of  decided  rebellion.  (1.)  Although  the  blow  struck 
at  Aristotle  by  Luther,  and  some  of  the  other  Reformers  of  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  express  interest  of  Protestant  doctrine,  had  been  but  partial  in  its 
effects,  and  Melancthon  himself  had  tried  to  make  peace  between  the  Stagirite 
and  the  Reformed  Theology,  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle  had  been  otherwise 
shaken.  In  his  own  realm  of  Logic  he  had  been  assailed,  and  assailed  furiously, 
by  the  Frenchman  Ramus,  (1515 — 1572;)  and,  though  the  Logic  of  Ramus, 
which  he  offered  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Aristotle,  was  not  less  scholastic,  nor 
even  essentially  different,  yet  such  had  been  the  effect  of  the  attack  that  Ramism 
and  Aristotelianism  now  divided  Europe.  In  Protestant  countries  Ramus  had 
more  followers  than  in  Catholic,  but  in  almost  every  University  his  “  Logic  ”  was 
known  and  studied.  Introduced  into  Scotland  by  Andrew  Melville,  it  became 
a  t^xt-book  in  the  Universities  of  that  country.  In  Oxford,  it  made  little  way; 

*  Speaking  generally,  the  old  system  at  Cambridge  wasphilology  in  conjunction  with  logic^ 
and  the  latter  system  has  been  philology  in  conjunction  with  mathematics.  Philology,  or  at 
least  classic  philology,  has  been  the  permanent  element ;  the  others  have  alternated  in  power, 
as  if  the  one  must  be  out  if  the  other  was  in. 
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but  there  is  good  evidence  that  in  Cambridge,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Ramus  had  his  adherents.*  (2.)  A  still  more  momentous  influ¬ 
ence  was  at  work,  however,  tending  to  modify  the  studies  of  the  place,  or  at 
least  the  respect  of  the  junior  men  for  the  studies  enforced  by  the  seniors. 
Bacon,  indeed,  had  died  only  in  1626;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
influence  of  his  works  in  England  was  yet  wide  or  deep.  It  was  already  felt, 
however,  more  particularly  in  Cambridge,  where  he  himself  had  been  educated, 
with  which  he  had  been  intimately  and  officially  connected  during  his  life,  and 
in  the  University  library  of  which  he  had  deposited,  shortly  before  his  death,  a 
splendidly-bound'  copy  of  his  Instauratio  Magna,  with  a  glorious  dedication  in 
his  own  hand.  Descartes,  still  alive,  and  not  yet  forty  years  of  age,  can  have 
been  but  little  more  than  heard  of.  But  the  new  spirit,  of  which  these  men 
were  the  exponents,  already  existed  by  implication  in  the  tendencies  of  the 
time,  as  exemplified  in  the  prior  scientific  labors  of  such  men  as  Cardan  and 
Kepler  and  Galileo.  How  fast  the  new  spirit  worked,  after  Bacon  and  Descartes 
had  given  it  systematic  expression,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  1653, 
there  appeared  a  treatise  on  the  system  of  English  University  studies,  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  reform  them  on  thoroughly  Baconian  and  even  modern  utili¬ 
tarian  principles.  The  author  quotes  Bacon  throughout;  he  attacks  the  Uni¬ 
versities  for  their  slavishness  to  antiquity,  and  their  hesitations  between  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Ramus,  as  if  either  were  of  the  slightest  consequence ;  he  argues  for 
the  use  of  English  instead  of  Latin  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction ;  he  presses  for 
the  introduction  of  more  Mathematics,  more  Physics,  and  more  of  what  he  calls 
the  11  sublime  and  never-sufficiently-praised  science  of  Pyrotechny  or  Chymistry,” 
into  the  course  of  academic  learning.  “  If  we  narrowly  take  a  survey,”  he  says, 
“  of  the  whole  body  of  their  scholastic  theology,  what  is  there  else  but  a  con¬ 
fused  chaos  of  needless,  frivolous,  fruitless,  trivial,  vain,  curious,  impertinent, 
knotty,  ungodly,  irreligious,  thorny,  and  hell-hatched  disputes,  altercations, 
doubts,  questions,  and  endless  janglings,  multiplied  and  spawned  forth  even  to 
monstrosity  and  nauseousness  ?”f 

Mutatis  Mutandis ,  the  course  of  Milton’s  actual  education  at  Cambridge,  may 
be  inferred  from  that  of  D’Ewes.  In  passing  from  D’Ewes  to  Milton,  however, 
the  mutanda  are,  of  course,  considerable.  In  the  first  place,  Milton  had  come 
to  College  unusually  well  prepared  by  his  prior  training.  Chappell  and  Tovey, 
we  should  fancy,  received  in  him  a  pupil  whose  previous  acquisitions  might  be 
rather  troublesome.  We  doubt  not,  however,  that  they  did  their  duty  by  him. 
Chappell,  to  whose  charge  he  was  first  committed,  must  have  read  Latin  and 
Greek  with  him ;  and  in  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Philosophy,  where  Chappell  was 
greatest,  Milton  must  have  been  more  at  his  mercy.  Tovey,  also,  was  very 
much  in  the  logical  and  scholastic  line,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  filled  the  office  of  College  lecturer  in  Logic  in  1621.  Under  him,  we 
should  fancy,  Latin  and  Greek  for  Milton  would  be  very  much  ad  libitum ;  and 
the  former  lessons  in  these  tongues  would  be  subservient  to  Logic.  Whatever 
arrangements  for  collegiate  instruction  there  were  in  Christ’s,  as  distinct  from 

*  “  The  Logic  of  Ramus,”  says  Professor  De  Morgan,  “  was  adopted  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  probably  in  the  sixteenth  century.  George  Downame,  or  Downam,  who  died 
Bishop  of  Derry,  in  1634,  was  praelector  of  logic  at  Cambridge,  in  1590.  His  “  Commentarii 
in  P.  Rami  Dialecticam,  (Frankfort,  1616,)  is  an  excellent  work.” 

t  Academiarum  Examen  ;  or  the  Examination  of  Academies,  etc.,  by  John  Webster  ;  Lon 
don,  1653.”  It  is  dedicated  to  Major-General  Lambert, 
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the  instruction  of  the  students  under  their  respective  tutors,  of  these  also  Milton 
-would  avail  himself  to  the  utmost.  He  would  be  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at 
the  “problems,  catechisings,  disputations,  etc.,”  in  the  Chapel.  There,  as  well 
as  in  casual  intercourse,  he  would  come  in  contact  with  Meade,  Honeywood, 
Gell,  and  other  fellows,  and  with  Bainbrigge  himself;  nor,  after  a  little  while, 
would  there  be  an  unfriendly  distance  between  Chappell  and  his  former  pupil. 
Adding  all  this  together,  we  can  see  that  Milton’s  education  domi ,  or  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  College,  must  have  been  very  miscellaneous.  There  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  taken  into  account  the  contemporary  education  foris ,  or  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  schools.  Of  what  this  consisted  in  the  statutory  attendance  at  acts,  dis¬ 
putations,  etc.,  Milton  had,  of  course,  his  full  share.  Seeing,  however,  that  his 
father  did  not  grudge  expense,  as  D’Ewes’s  father  had  done,  we  may  assume 
that  from  the  very  first,  and  more  particularly  during  the  triennium,  he  attended 
various  courses  of  instruction  out  of  his  College.  He  may  have  added  to  his 
Greek,  under  Downes’  successor,  Creighton  of  Trinity.  If  there  were  any  pub¬ 
lic  lectures  on  Rhetoric,  they  were  probably  also  by  Creighton,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Herbert  as  Public  Orator  in  162*7.  Bacon’s  intention  at  his  death,  of 
founding  a  Natural  Philosophy  professorship  had  not  taken  effect ;  but  there 
must  have  been  some  means  about  the  University  of  acquiring  a  little  mathe¬ 
matics.  A  very  little  served;  for,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  Seth  Ward, 
when  he  betook  himself  in  earnest  to  mathematics,  had  to  start  in  that  study  on 
his  own  account,  with  a  mere  pocketful  of  College  geometry  to  begin  with.  In 
Hebrew,  the  University  was  better  off,  a  Hebrew  Professorship  having  existed 
for  nearly  'eighty  years.  It  was  now  held  by  Metcalfe,  of  St.  John’s,  whose 
lectures  Milton  may  have  attended.  Had  not  Whelock’s  Arabic  Lecture  been 
founded  only  just  as  Milton  was  leaving  Cambridge,  he  might  have  been  tempted 
into  that  other  oriental  tongue.  Davenant,  the  Margaret  professor  of  Divinity, 
had  been  a  Bishop  since  1621 ;  but  excellent  lectures  were  to  be  heard,  if  Mil- 
ton  chose,  from  Davenant’s  successor,  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  as  well  as  from  the 
Regius  professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Collins,  Provost  of  King’s.  Lastly,  to  make  a 
leap  to  the  other  extreme,  we  know  it  for  a  fact  that  Milton  could  fence,  and  in 
his  own  opinion,  fence  well. 

Of  the  results  of  all  these  opportunities  of  instruction,  we  have  already  had 
means  of  judging.  There  was  not  in  the  whole  University,  I  believe,  a  more 
expert,  a  more  cultured,  or  a  nobler  Latinist  than  Milton,  whether  in  prose  or 
in  verse.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues  can  not  at  present 
be  so  directly  tested ;  but  there  is  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  au¬ 
thors,  and  of  his  having  more  than  ventured  on  Hebrew.  That  in  Logic  and 
Philosophy  he  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  to  be  expected  of  an  assiduous  student, 
might  be  taken  for  granted,  even  were  certain  proofs  wanting,  which  we  shall 
presently  adduce.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  notes  from  which,  in  after¬ 
life,  he  compiled  his  summary  of  the  Logic  of  Ramus,  were  prepared  by  him 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge.  Lastly,  in  the  matter  of  miscellaneous  pri¬ 
vate  reading,  there  is  proof  that  we  can  hardly  exaggerate  what  Milton  accom¬ 
plished  during  his  seven  academic  years.  Aulus  Gellius,  Macrobius,  Stephens’ 
Apology  for  Herodotus,  and  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene,  are  the  chief  authors  on 
D’Ewes’  list ;  but  what  a  list  of  authors — English,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian — 
we  should  have  before  us  if  there  survived  an  exact  register  of  Milton’s  volun¬ 
tary  readings  in  his  chamber  during  his  seven  years  at  Christ’s ! 
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In  addition  to  Milton’s  own  statement,*  Masson  cites  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Aubrey,  Wood,  and  Philips,  as  to  the  great  Poet’s  indus¬ 
try,  and  exemplary  conduct  at  the  University. 

Aubrey's  Statement  He  “  was  a  very  hard  student  in  the  University,  and 
performed  all  his  exercises  there  with  very  good  applause.” 

Wood's  Statement  “There  [at  Christ's  College,]  as  at  school  for  three  years 
before,  ’t  was  usual  with  him  to  set  up  till  midnight  at  his  book,  which  was  the 
first  thing  that  brought  his  eyes  into  the  danger  of  blindness.  By  his  indefati¬ 
gable  study  he  profited  exceedingly  .  .  .  performed  the  collegiate  and  academi¬ 
cal  exercises  to  the  admiration  of  all,  and  was  esteemed  to  be  a  virtuous  and 
sober  person,  yet  not  to  be  ignorant  of  his  own  parts.” 

Philips'  Statement  “  Where,  in  Christ’s  college  ...  he  studied  seven  years, 
and  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and,  for  the  extraordinary  wit  and  read¬ 
ing  he  had  shown  in  his  performances  to  attain  his  degree,  ...  he  was  loved 
and  admired  by  the  whole  University,  particularly  by  the  Fellows,  and  most 
ingenious  persons  of  his  House.” 

On  quitting  the  university,  Milton  took  up  his  abode  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  had  purchased  a  property  in  the  village  of  Horton,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  devoting  himself  to  the  most  thorough  and 
comprehensive  course  of  reading — “beholding  the  bright  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies,” 
and  embodying  his  observations  of  nature  and  his  pure  and  beautiful 
imaginings  into  the  immortal  verse  of  L’ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  of 
Lycidas  and  Comus  ;  and  above  all,  moulding  and  consolidating 
his  own  character  and  life  into  “  a  true  poem  ;  that  is,  a  composition 
and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honorablest  things.” 

Of  this  period  of  his  life,  in  his  apology,  Milton  says, — “My  morn¬ 
ing  haunts  are,  where  they  should  be,  at  home,  not  sleeping,  or  concoct¬ 
ing  the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,  but  up  and  stirring ;  in  win¬ 
ter,  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labor,  or  to  devo¬ 
tion  ;  in  summer,  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much 
tardier ;  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till  the  atten¬ 
tion  be  weary,  or  memory  have  it  full  fraught ;  then  with  useful  and 
generous  labors,  preserving  the  body’s  health  and  hardiness,  to  render 
lightsome,  clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  religion, 
and  our  country’s  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  firm  hearts  in  sound 
bodies  to  stand  and  cover  their  stations.”  Milton  made  no  pretension 
to  a  life  without  “  some  recreating  intermission  of  labor  and  serious 
things,” — but  sought  in  cheerful  conversation,  and  with  the  harmonies 


’  To  one  of  his  opponents,  who  asserted  that  he  had  been  “  vomited  out  of  the  University 
after  having  spent  there  a  riotous  youth,  he  replied  in  his  “  Apology  for  Smectymnuus  ;  ” — 
l-  If  hath  given  me  an  apt  occasion  to  acknowledge  publicly,  with  all  grateful  mind  the  more 
than  ordinary  favor  and  respect  which  I  found,  above  any  of  my  equals,  at  the  hands  of 
those  courteous  and  learned  men,  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  wherein  I  spent  some  years, 
who  at  my  parting,  after  I  had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is  signified,  many  ways, 
how  much  better  it  would  content  them  if  I  could  stay,  as  by  many  letters  full  of  kindness 
and  loving  respect,  both  before  that  time,  and  long  after,  I  was  assured  of  their  singular  good 
affection  toward  me.” 
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of  music  heard  or  performed,  and  in  lofty  fable  and  romance, 
to  retouch  his  spirit  to  fresh  issues,  and  prepare  himself  for  hardier 
tasks. 

“Next — for  hear  me  out  now,  readers,  that  I  may  tell  whither  my 
younger  feet  wandered, — I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and 
romances  which  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood 
founded  by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown  over 
all  Christendom.  There  I  read,  in  the  oath  of  every  knight,  that  he 
should  defend  to  the  expense  of  his  best  blood,  or  even  of  his  life,  if 
it  so  befall  him,  the  honor  and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron ;  from 
whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must 
be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  by  such  dear  adven¬ 
ture  of  themselves  had  sworn.  Also  this  my  mind  gave  me,  that  every 
free  and  gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  born  a  knight, 
nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  the  laying  a  sword  upon  his 
shoulder  to  stir  him  up,  both  by  his  counsel  and  his  arms,  to  secure 
and  protect  the  weakness  of  attempted  chastity ;  ”  and  then  those 
books,  read  in  hours  of  recreation,  “  proved  to  him  so  many  incite¬ 
ments  to  the  love  and  observation  of  virtue.  ”  But  his  strong  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  seductions  of  vice  was  not  in  the  laureat  fraternity 
of  poets,  or  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy,  but  his  early  home  reli¬ 
gious  culture.  “  Last  of  all, — not  in  time,  but  as  perfection  is  last, 
that  care  was  always  had  of  me,  with  my  earliest  capacity,  not  to  be 
negligently  trained  in  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.” 

But  his  education  was  not  yet  complete.  On  the  death  of  his 
mother,  he  visited  the  continent,  and  especially  Italy,  “  the  seat  of 
civilization,  and  the  hospitible  domicil  of  every  species  of  erudition.” 
In  a  tour  of  fifteen  months,  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
several  mbn  of  genius,  “  whose  names  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die;”  amongthem,  Grotius,  and  Galileo;  and  was  everywhere  re¬ 
ceived  by  men  of  learning,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  which  only  great 
conversational  powers  and  sound  scholarship  could  sustain.  Of  this 
portion  of  his  life,  we  fortunately  have  a  brief  record  from  his  own 
pen  in  reply  to  some  utterly  unfounded  charges  of  his  unscrupulous 
assailants,  both  as  to  his  motives  for  travel,  and  his  manner  of  life 
while  abroad. 

“  On  my  departure,  the  celebrated  Henry  Wotton  who  had  long 
been  king  James’  ambassador  at  Venice,  gave  me  a  signal  proof  of 
his  regard,  in  an  elegant  letter  which  he  wrote,  breathing  not  oidy 
the  warmest  friendship,  but  containing  some  maxims  of  conduct 
which  I  found  very  useful  in  my  travels.  The  noble  Thomas  Scuda¬ 
more,  king  Charles’  ambassador,  to  whom  I  carried  letters  of  recom- 
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mendation,  received  me  most  courteously  at  Paris.  His  lordship 
gave  me  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  learned  Hugo  Grotins,  at  that 
time  ambassador  from  the  Queen  of  Sweden  to  the  French  court: 
whose  acquaintance  I  anxiously  desired,  and  to  whose  house  I  was 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  lordship’s  friends.  A  few  days  after, 
when  I  set  out  for  Italy,  he  gave  me  letters  to  the  English  merchants 
on  my  route,  that  they  might  show  me  any  civilities  in  their  power. 

Taking  ship  at  Nice,  I  arrived  at  Genoa,  and  afterwards  visited 
Leghorn,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  In  the  latter  city,  which  I  have  always 
more  particularly  esteemed  for /the  elegance  of  its  dialect,  its  genius 
and  its  taste,  I  stopped  about  two  months,  when  I  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  many  persons  of  rank  and  learning,  and  was  a  con¬ 
stant  attendant  at  their  literary  parties ;  a  practice  which  prevails 
there,  and  tends  so  much  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  friendship. 

No  time  will  ever  abolish  the  agreeable  recollections  which  I  cher¬ 
ish  of  Jacob  Gaddi,  Carolo  Dati,  Cultellero,  Bonornotthai,  Clement- 
illo,  Francisco,  and  many  others. 

From  Florence  I  went  to  Siena,  thence  to  Rome,  where,  after  I  had 
spent  about  two  months  in  viewing  the  antiquities  of  that  renowned 
city,  where  I  experienced  the  most  friendly  attentions  from  Lucas 
Holstein,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  I  continued  my  route 
to  Naples.  There  I  was  introduced  by  a  certain  recluse,  with  whom  I 
had  traveled  from  Rome,  to  John  Baptista  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  a 
nobleman  of  distinguished  rank  and  authority,  to  whom  Torquato 
Tasso,  the  illustrious  poet,  inscribed  his  book  on  friendship. 

During  my  stay  he  gave  me  singular  proofs  of  his  regard  ;  he  him¬ 
self  conducted  me  around  the  city,  and  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  : 
and  more  than  once  paid  me  a  visit  at  my  lodgings.  On  my  depart¬ 
ure  he  gravely  apologized  for  not  having  shown  me  more  civility,* 
which  he  said  he  had  been  restrained  from  doing,  because  I  had  spo¬ 
ken  with  so  little  reserve  on  matters  of  religion.  When  I  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  pass  over  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  melancholy  intelligence 
which  Lreceived  of  the  civil  commotions  in  England,  made  me  alter 
my  purpose,  for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  traveling  for  amusement 
abroad,  while  my  fellow  citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home. 
While  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Rome,  some  merchants  informed  me 
that  the  English  Jesuits  had  formed  a  plot  against  me,  if  I  returned 
to  Rome,  because  I  had  spoken  too  freely  on  religion ;  for  it  was  a 
rule  which  I  laid  down  to  myself  in  those  places,  never  to  first  begin 
any  conversation  on  religion  ;  but  if  any  questions  were  put  to  me 
concerning  my  faith,  to  declare  it  without  reserve  or  fear.  I  never- 
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theless,  returned  to  Rome.  I  took  no  steps  to  conceal  either  my  per¬ 
son  or  my  character ;  and  for  about  the  space  of  two  months  I  again 
openly  defended,  as  I  had  done  before,  the  reformed  religion,  in  the 
very  metropolis  of  popery.  By  the  favor  of  God,  I  got  safe  back  to 
Florence,  where  I  was  received  with  as  much  affection  as  tf  I  had 
returned  to  my  native  country.  There  I  stopped  as  many  months  as 
I  had  done  before,  except  that  I  made  an  excursion  for  a  few  days  to 
Lucca ;  and,  crossing  the  Apenines,  passed  through  Bologna  and 
Ferrara  to  Venice.  After  I  had  spent  a  month  surveying  the  curios¬ 
ities  of  this  city,  and  had  put  on  board  the  ship  the  books  which  I 
had  collected  in  Italy,  I  proceeded  through  Verona  and  Milan  and 
along  the  Leman  lake  to  Geneva. 

The  mention  of  this  city  brings  to  my  recollection  the  slandering 
More,  and  makes  me  again  call  the  Deity  to  witness,  that  in  all  those 
places  in  which  vice  meets  with  so  little  discouragement,  and  is 
practiced  with  so  little  shame,  I  never  once  deviated  from  the  path 
of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  perpetually  reflected  that,  though  my 
conduct  might  escape  the  notice  of  men,  it  could  not  elude  the 
inspection  of  God.  At  Geneva  I  held  daily  conferences  with  John 
Deodati,  the  learned  professor  of  Theology.  Then  pursuing  my  for¬ 
mer  route  through  France,  I  returned  to  my  native  country,  after  an 
absence  of  one  year  and  about  three  months :  at  the  time  when 
Charles  having  broken  the  peace,  was  renewing  what  is  called  the 
Episcopal  war  with  the  Scots,  in  which  the  royalists  being  routed  in 
the  first  encounter,  and  the  English  being  universally  and  justly  dis¬ 
affected,  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  at  last  obliged  him  to  convene  a 
parliament.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  hired  a  spacious  house  in  the 
city  for  myself  and  my  books  ;  where  I  again  with  rapture  renewed 
my  literary  pursuits,  and  where  I  calmly  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  which  I  trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of  Providence,  and  to 
the  courage  of  the  people.” 

Thus  equipped  by  genius,  “  the  inspired  gift  of  God  rarely  vouch¬ 
safed,  but  yet  to  some  in  every  nation,”  by  learning  at  once  elegant 
and  profound,  and  by  travel,  under  the  most  favorable  opportunities 
of  studying  works  of  art,  and  of  intercourse  with  refined  society,  and 
with  aspirations  of  the  most  honorable  achievements  for  the  good  of 
his  race,  and  the  glory  of  God,  Milton  did  not  feel  it  below  his  posi¬ 
tion  or  his  hopes  to  become  a  teacher,  to  compose  school-books,  and  to 
employ  his  great  abilities  in  pointing  out  “  the  right  path  of  a  virtu¬ 
ous  and  noble  education, — laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but 
else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect,  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.” 
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What  he  might  have  accomplished  in  his  own  school,  if  he  had 
converted  it  into  an  “  Academy,”  such  as  he  described  in  his  Tractate, 
which  was  to  be  “  at  once  both  school  and  university  for  a  complete 
and  generous  education,”  except  in  mere  professional  training ;  had 
he  devoted  himself  unreservedly,  for  any  considerable  time,  to  this 
work,  with  text-books  of  his  own  composing,*  and  with  pupilsf  capable 
of  receiving  his  instruction  with  the  same  acuteness  of  wit  and  appre¬ 
hension,  the  same  industry  and  thirst  after  knowledge  as  the  instructor 
was  imbued  with,”  is  now  only  left  to  conjecture.  Apart  from  the 
direct  fruit  of  his  teaching,  in  giving  to  his  country  a  succession  of 
well-trained  youth,  a  portion,  at  least,  imbued  with  his  own  ingenuous 
and  noble  ardor,  “  inflamed  with  the  love  of  learning  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  virtue,  and  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave 
men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ages,” — his 
example  would  indirectly  have  elevated  the  office  of  educator  of  the 
young  in  public  estimation,  and  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  securing 
for  it  the  best  talent  and  highest  culture  of  the  community.  But  the 
times  called  for  such  talents  and  scholarship  as  he  possessed,  in  other 
walks  less  retired  and  peaceful ;  and,  “  when  God  commands  to  take 
the  trumpet  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man’s 
will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he  shall  conceal.”  And,  he  did  take 
the  trumpet,  and,  in  defence  of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  their 
right  to  institute  a  republican  government,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  against  prelates,  priests,  and 
kings, -and  their  hirelings,  he  blew  a  blast,  again  and  again,  “  of  which 
all  Europe  rang,  from  side  to  side.”  And,  although  it  was  his  lot  to 
fall  on  “  evil  times  and  evil  tongues,” — to  see  “  the  good  old  cause  ” 
of  the  commonwealth  shipwrecked,  and  every  species  of  licentious¬ 
ness  roll  in  like  a  flood  over  the  land  which  he  would  gladly  have 
made  to  smile  with  the  triumphs  of  temperance,  frugality,  knowledge, 
and  liberty,  yet,  not  bating  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  in  his  blind¬ 
ness  and  disappointment,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  achievement  of 
his  great  poem,  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  with  that  spirit  of  depreciation 
which  breathes  throughout  his  notice  of  Milton’s  opinions,  character 
and  life,  and  which  was  prompted  by  his  hatred  of  the  great  poet’s 
religious  and  political  sentiments,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
educational  labors  of  our  author. 

“Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  with  some  degree 

*  Milton  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  Grammar,  a  Treatise  on  Logic,  and  a  Latin  Lexicon. 

tThis  is  the  language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who  adds  that  such  teaching,  with  the  right  sort 
of  youth,  would  have  produced  11  prodigies  of  wit  [mind]  and  learning.” 
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of  merriment  od  great  promises  and  small  performance,  on  the  man 
who  hastens  home,  because  his  countrymen  are  contending  for  their 
liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches  the  scene  of  action,  vapors  away  his 
patriotism  in  a  private  boarding-school.  This  is  the  period  of  his  life 
from  which  all  his  biographers  seem  inclined  to  shrink.  They  are 
unwilling  that  Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  school-master ;  but, 
since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys,  one  finds  out  that  he 
taught  for  nothing,  and  another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  learning  and  virtue;  and,  all  tell  what  they  do  not 
know  to  be  true,  only  to  excuse  an  act  which  no  wise  man  will  con¬ 
sider  as,  in  itself,  disgraceful.  His  father  was  alive;  his  allowance 
was  not  ample,  and  he  supplied  its  deficiencies  by  an  honest  and  use¬ 
ful  employment. 

It  is  told  that,  in  the  art  of  education,  he  performed  wonders ;  and, 
a  formidable  list  is  given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were 
read  in  Aldergate  street  by  youth  between  ten  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Those  who  tell  or  receive  these  stories  should  consider 
that  nobody  can  be  taught  faster  than  he  can  learn.  The  speed  of 
the  horseman  must  be  limited  by  the  power  of  the  horse.  Every 
man  that  has  ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others  can  tell  what  slow 
advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  how  much  patience  it  requires 
to  recall  vagrant  inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indifference,  and  to 
rectify  absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to  teach  something  more 
solid  than  the  common  literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors 
that  treat  of  physical  subjects :  such  as  the  Georgick,  and  astronomi¬ 
cal  treatises  of  the  ancients.  This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement 
which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literary  projectors  of  that  age. 
Cowley,  who  had  more  means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was 
wanting  to  the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  his  imaginary  college.  , 

But,  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  the 
sciences  which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great 
or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human  mind.  Whether  we  provide 
for  action  or  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing, 
the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and 
and  wrong;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  with  those  examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and 
prove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Prudence  and  Jus¬ 
tice  are  virtues  and  excellencies  of  all  times  and  of  all  places ;  we  are 
perpetually  moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance.  Our 
intercourse  with  intellectual  nature  is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon 
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matter  are  voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learning  is  of  such 
rare  emergency  that  one  may  know  another  half  his  life,  without 
being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy ;  but,  his 
moral  and  prudential  character  immediately  appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  most 
axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  mate¬ 
rials  for  conversation ;  and,  these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets, 
orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression,  as  pedantic  or  paradoxi¬ 
cal  ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton  against  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  side.  It 
was  his  labor  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of  nature  to  specula¬ 
tions  upon  life ;  but,  the  innovators  whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off 
attention  from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  are  placed 
here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  stars.  So¬ 
crates  was  rather  of  opinion  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how  to 
do  good,  and  avoid  evil. 

Orh  roi  sv  /xsyapo irfi  xotxovl’  ayaAovs  rsrvxlai. 

Of  institutions,  we  may  judge  by  their  effects.  From  this  wonder¬ 
working  academy,  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man 
very  eminent  for  knowledge :  its  only  genuine  product,  I  believe,  is  a 
small  history  of  poetry,  written  in  Latin,  by  his  nephew,  Philips,  of 
which,  pei'haps,  none  of  my  readers  has  ever  heard.* 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thing  else  which  he  undertook,  he 
labored  with  great  diligence,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting.  One 
part  of  his  method  deserves  general  imitation.  He  was  careful  to 
instruct  his  scholars  in  religion.  Every  Sunday  was  spent  upon  the¬ 
ology  ;  of  which  he  dictated  a  short  system,  gathered  from  the 
writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the  Dutch  universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study  and  spare  diet ;  only 
now  and  then  he  allowed  himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festivity  and 
indulgence  with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray’s  Inn.” 

To  these  disparaging  remarks  we  add  a  few  sensible  comments,  by 
Rev.  John  Mitford,  in  his  elegantly  written  life,  prefixed  to  Pickering’s 
Aldine  edition  of  Milton’s  Poetical  Works. 

“  The  system  of  education  which  he  adopted  was  deep  and  compre¬ 
hensive  ;  it  promised  to  teach  science  with  language,  or  rather,  to 
make  the  study  of  languages  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  scien 
tific  knowledge.  Dr.  Johnson  has  severely  censured  this  method  of 
instruction,  but  with  arguments  that  might  not  unsuccessfully  be  met. 

*  We  may  be  sure,  at  least,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  never  seen  the  book  he  speaks  of ;  for  it 
is  entirely  composed  in  English,  though  its  title  begins  with  two  Latin  words,  “Theatrum 
Poetarum  ;  or.  a  complete  Collection  of  the  Poets,  &c.,”  a  circumstance  that  probably  misled 
»he  biographer  of  Milton. 
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The  plan  recommended  by  the  authority  of  Milton  seems  to  be  chiefly 
liable  to  objection,  from  being  too  extensive ;  and,  while  it  makes 
authors  of  all  ages  contribute  to  the  development  of  science,  it,  of 
course,  must  reject  that  careful  selection,  which  can  alone  secure  the 
cultivation  of  the  taste.  We  may  also  reply  to  Johnson  that,  although 
all  men  are  not  designed  to  be  astronomers,  or  geometricians,  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the  sciences  are  built,  and  the 
reasonings  by  which  they  are  conducted,  not  only  forms  the  most 
exact  discipline  which  the  mind  can  undergo,  giving  to  it  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  vigor ;  but,  is  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  an  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  can  be  conducted,  or  those  arts  improved  that 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Johnson  says,  we  are  not  placed  here  to  watch  the  planets,  or  the 
motion  of  the  stars,  but  to  do  good.  But,  good  is  done  in  various 
ways,  according  to  opportunities  offered,  and  abilities  conferred ;  a 
man  whose  natural  disposition,  or  the  circumstances  of  whose  educa¬ 
tion  lead  to  pursue  astronomical  discoveries,  or  the  sublime  specula¬ 
tions  of  geometry,  is  emphatically  doing  good  to  others,  as  he  is 
extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  himself,  as  he  is 
directing  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  subjects  of  the  most  exalted 
contemplation.” 

Having,  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  Dr.  Johnson,  introduced  an 
ungenerous  fling  of  that  great  but  prejudiced  writer  against  the  pat¬ 
riotism  of  John  Milton,  because,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  'being  equally  useful  to  the  cause  in  which  his  heart  was 
enlisted,  and  until  he  was  summoned  by  the  parliament  of  England 
and  its  great  Protector,  “to  address  the  whole  collective  body  of  peo¬ 
ple,  cities,  states,  and  councils  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  through  the 
wide  expanse  of  anxious  and  listening  Europe,”  he  saw  fit  to  employ 
his  great  abilities  in  illustrating,  by  pen  and  example,  the  true  princi¬ 
ples  and  method  of  a  generous  and  thorough  education,  “  the  only 
genuine  source  of  political  and  individual  liberty, — the  only  true  safe¬ 
guard  of  states,”  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
by  his  publications, — we  will  let  the  great  champion  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  England  speak  for  himself,  and  refresh  the  patriotism  of 
our  own  times  by  a  few  of  his  burning  words,  uttered  over  two 
hundred  years  ago  in  his  “  Defensio  Secunda  pro  Populo  Anglicano .” 

“  But  against  this  dark  array  of  long  received  opinions,  superstitions,  obloquy, 
and  fears,  which  some  dread  even  more  than  the  enemy  himself,  the  English  had 
to  contend  5  and  all  this  under  the  light  of  better  information,  and  favored  by  an 
impulse  from  above,  they  overcame  with  such  singular  enthusiasm  and  bravery, 
that,  great  as  were  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  contest,  the  grandeur  of  concep¬ 
tion  and  loftiness  of  spirit  which  were  universally  displayed,  merited  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  more  than  a  mediocrity  of  fame  ;  and  Britain,  which  was  formerly  styled 
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the  hot  bed  of  tyranny,  will  hereafter  deserve  to  be  celebrated  for  endless  ages,  as 
a  soil  most  genial  to  the  growth  of  liberty.  During  the  mighty  struggle,  no 
anarchy,  no  licentiousness  was  seen  ;  no  illusions  of  glory,  no  extravagant  emula¬ 
tion  of  the  ancients  inflamed  them  with  a  thirst  for  ideal  liberty ;  but  the  recti¬ 
tude  of  their  lives,  and  the  sobriety  of  their  habits,  taught  them  the  only  true  and 
safe  road  to  real  liberty,  and  they  took  up  arms  only  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  the 
laws  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Relying  on  the  divine  assistance,  they  used  every  honorable  exertion  to  breaK 
the  yoke  of  slavery ;  of  the  praise  of  which,  though  I  claim  no  share  to  myself, 
yet  I  can  easily  repel  any  charge  which  may  be  adduced  against  me,  either  of 
want  of  courage  or  want  of  zeal.  For  though  I  did  not  participate  in  the  toils  or 
dangers  of  the  war,  yet  I  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  service  not  less  haz¬ 
ardous  to  myself,  and  more  beneficial  to  my  fellow  citizens,  nor,  in  the  adverse 
turns  of  our  affairs,  did  I  ever  betray  any  symptoms  of  pusilanimity  and  dejection, 
or  show  myself  more  afraid  than  became  me  of  malice  or  of  death  •,  for  since  from 
my  youth  I  was  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  my  mind  had  always 
been  stronger  than  my  body,  I  did  not  court  the  labors  of  a  camp,  in  which  any 
common  person  would  have  been  of  more  service  than  myself,  but  resorted  to  that 
employment  in  which  my  exertions  were  likely  to  be  of  most  avail.  Thus,  with 
the  better  part  of  my  frame  I  contributed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  good  of  my 
country,  and  to  the  success  of  the  glorious  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged ;  and 
I  thought  if  God  willed  the  success  of  such  glorious  achievements,  it  was  equally 
agreeable  to  his  will  that  there  should  be  others  by  whom  those  achievements 
should  be  recorded  with  dignity  and  elegance ;  and  that  the  truth  which  had  been 
defended  by  arms,  should  also  be  defended  by  reason,  which  is  the  best  and  only 
legitimate  means  of  defending  it.  Hence,  while  I  applaud  those  who  were  victo¬ 
rious  in  the  field.  I  will  not  complain  of  the  province  which  was  assigned  me,  but 
rather  congratulate  myself  upon  it  and  thank  the  Author  of  all  good  for  having 
placed  me  in  a  station  which  may  be  an  object  of  envy  to  others  rather  than  of 
regret  to  myself. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  make  any  vain  or  arrogant  comparisons,  or  to  speak 
ostentatiously  of  myself ;  but,  in  a  cause  so  great  and  glorious,  and  particularly 
on  an  occasion  when  I  am  called  by  the  general  suffrage  to  defend  the  very 
defenders  of  that  cause,  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  assuming  a  more  lofty  and 
swelling  tone  than  the  simplicity  of  an  exordium  may  seem  to  justify:  and  as 
much  as  I  may  be  surpassed  in  the  powers  of  eloquence  and  copiousness  of  diction, 
by  the  illustrious  orators  of  antiquity,  yet  the  subject  of  which  I  treat  was  never 
surpassed  in  any  age,  in  dignity  or  in  interest.  It  has  excited  such  general  and 
such  ardent  expectation,  that  I  imagine  myself  not  in  the  forum  or  on  the  rostra, 
surrounded  only  by  the  people  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  but  about  to  address  in 
this  as  in  my  former  defence,  the  whole  collective  body  of  people,  cities,  states, 
and  councils  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  through  the  wide  expanse  of  anxious  and 
listening  Europe.  I  seem  to  survey,  as  from  a  towering  height,  the  far  extended 
tracts  of  sea  and  land,  and  innumerable  crowds  of  spectators,  betraying  in  their 
looks  the  liveliest,  and  sensations  the  most  congenial  with  my  own.  Here  I  be¬ 
hold  the  stout  and  manly  prowess  of  the  German,  disdaining  servitude  ;  there  the 
generous  and  lively  impetuosity  of  the  French  ;  on  this  side,  the  calm  and  stately 
valor  of  the  Spaniard  ;  on  that,  the  composed  and  wary  magnanimity  of  the 
Italian.  Of  all  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  virtue,  the  magnanimous  and  the  wise, 
in  whatever  quarter  they  may  be  found,  some  secretly  favor,  othesr  openly  ap¬ 
prove  ;  some  greet  me  with  congratulation  and  applause ;  others  who  had  long 
been  proof  against  conviction,  at  last  yield  themselves  captive  to  the  force  of  truth. 
Surrounded  by  congregated  multitudes,  I  now  imagine  that,  from  the  columns  of 
Hercules  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  behold  the  nations  of  the  earth  recovering  that 
liberty  which  they  so  long  had  lost ;  and  that  the  people  of  this  island  are  trans¬ 
porting  to  other  countries  a  plant  of  more  beneficial  qualities,  and  more  noble 
growth  than  that  which  Triptolemus  is  reported  to  have  carried  from  region  to 
region  ;  that  they  are  disseminating  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  freedom 
among  cities,  kingdoms,  and  nations.” 
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IY.  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

SMALL  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS. 


The  following  Regulations  of  two  of  the  best  small  (nebeusen)  Normal 
Schools  are  taken  from  M.  Cousin’s  “  Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  some  of  the  Stales  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  Prussia .”  The  author 
introduces  them  with  some  remarks  on  this  class  of  Normal  Schools  in 
Prussia.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  all  of  the  smaller  seminaries  are  private 
establishments. 

The  small  Normal  Schools  are  almost  all  private  establishments,  but  the 
government  aids  and  watches  over  them,  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
same  publicity  it  requires  of  its  great  schools. 

The  small  Normal  Schools  differ,  generally,  from  the  large,  not  only  in 
the  number  of  pupils,  which  is  much  smaller,  but  above  all  as  being  nurser¬ 
ies  of  village  schoolmasters  for  the  very  poorest  parishes.  This  is  their 
proper  object;  this  it  is  which  gives  them  so  peculiar  a  character,  so  pro¬ 
found  a  utility.  The  great  schools,  it  is  true,  furnish  masters  for  the  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  for  the  towns ;  and  their  pupils, — those  at  least  who  receive 
the  stipendia ,  or  exhibitions, — are  for  many  years  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  sends  them  where  it  likes ;  a  right  which,  from  the  well- 
known  rigor  of  the  Prussian  government  in  making  all  public  servants  work, 
we  may  be  sure  it  exercises.  But  in  every  country  there  are  parishes  so 
poor,  that  one  would  hesitate  to  send  a  schoolmaster  of  any  eminence  to 
live  in  them ;  and  yet  it  is  precisely  these  miserable  villages  which  stand  in 
the  greatest  need  of  instruction  to  improve  their  condition.  This  need, 
then,  the  small  Normal  Schools  are  destined  to  supply.  They  labor  for 
these  poor  and  backward  villages.  To  this  their  whole  organization,  their 
studies,  their  discipline,  are  to  be  directed.  Unquestionably,  the  great  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools  of  Prussia  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect;  but  never  can 
there  be  veneration  enough  for  these  humble  laborers  in  the  field  of  public 
instruction,  who,  as  I  have  said,  seek  obscurity  rather  than  fame ;  who  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  the  service  of  poverty  .with  as  much  zeal  as  others  to  the 
pursuit  of  riches,  since  they  toil  for  the  poor  alone ;  and  who  impose  re¬ 
straints  on  every  personal  desire  and  feeling,  while  others  are  excited  by  all 
the  stimulants  of  competition.  They  cost  scarcely  any  thing,  and  they  do 
infinite  good.  Nothing  is  easier  to  establish, — but  on  one  condition,  that  we 
find  directors  and  pupils  capable  of  the  most  disinterested,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  most  obscure  devotion  to  the  cause.  Such  devotion,  however,  can  be 
inspired  and  kept  alive  by  religion  alone.  Those  who  can  consent  to  live 
for  the  service  of  men  who  neither  know  nor  can  appreciate  them,  must  keep 
their  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  Heaven:  that  witness  is  necessary  to  those 
who  have  no  other.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  authors  and  direct¬ 
ors  of  these  small  schools  are  almost  all  ministers  of  religion,  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  or  men  of  singular  virtue,  fervent  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  In  these  humble  institutions,  every  thing  breathes 
Christian  charity,  ardor  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  poverty.  I  shall  lay 
before  you  a  description  of  two ; — one  hidden  in  a  suburb  of  Stettin,  and 
the  other  in  the  village  of  Pyritz  in  Pomerania. 

Stettin  has  a  large  Normal  School,  instituted  for  the  training  of  masters 
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for  the  burgher  schools.  An  excellent  man,  Mr.  Bernhardt,  school-councilor 
( Schulrath )  in  the  council  of  the  department,  was  the  more  powerfully  struck 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  country  schools.  He 
founded  a  small  Normal  School  for  this  sole  purpose,  and  placed  it  not  in 
the  town,  but  in  a  suburb  called  Lastadie;  he  laid  down  regulations  for  its 
government,  which  I  annex  nearly  entire. 

Small  Primary  Normal  School  of  Lastadie,  near  Stettin. 

1.  This  school  is  specially  designed  for  poor  young  men  who  intend  to  become 
country  schoolmasters,  and  who  may,  in  case  of  need,  gain  a  part  of  their  subsist¬ 
ence  by  the  labor  of  their  hands. 

2.  Nothing  is  taught  here  but  those  things  necessary  for  small  and  poor  country 
parishes,  which  require  schoolmasters  who  are  Christians  and  useful  men,  and  can 
afford  them  but  a  very  slender  recompense  for  their  toils. 

3.  This  school  is  intended  to  be  a  Christian  school,  founded  in  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel.  It  aspires  only  to  resemble  a  village  household  of  the  simplest  kind,  and 
to  unite  all  its  members  into  one  family.  To  this  end,  all  the  pupils  inhabit  the 
same  house,  and  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  masters. 

4.  The  young  men  who  will  be  admitted  in  preference,  are  such  as  are  born 
and  bred  in  the  country ;  who  know  the  elements  of  what  ought  to  be  taught  in 
a  good  country  school ;  who  have  a  sound,  straightforward  understanding,  and 
a  kindly,  cheerful  temper.  If,  withal,  they  know  any  handcraft,  or  understand 
gardening,  they  will  find  opportunities  for  practice  and  improvement  in  it  in  odd 
hours. 

5.  The  school  of  Lastadie  neither  can  nor  will  enter  into  any  competition  with 
the  great  Normal  Schools  completely  organized ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  strive 
always  to  keep  itself  within  the  narrow  limits  assigned  to  it.  - 

6.  The  utmost  simplicity  ought  to  prevail  in  all  the  habits  of  the  school,  and, 
if  possible,  manual  labor  should  be  combined  with  those  studies  which  are  the 
main  object,  and  which  ought  to  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  time. 

7.  The  course  of  instruction  is  designed  to  teach  young  people  to  reflect,  and 
by  exercising  them  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  to  put  it  in  their 
power  to  instruct  themselves,  and  to  form  their  own  minds.  For  the  humblest 
peasant  ought  to  be  taught  to  think ;  but  to  enlighten  him,  to  make  him  a  ra- 
tional  and  intelligent  being,  does  not  mean  to  make  him  learned.  “  God  willeth 
that  all  men  be  enlightened,  and  that  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.” 

8.  The  instruction  ought  to  have  a  direct  connection  with  the  vocation  of  the 
students,  and  to  include  only  the  most  essential  part  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  great  Normal  Schools. 

9.  The  objects  of  instruction  are — -religion,  the  German  language,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing.  To  these  are  joined  the  first  elements  of  geom¬ 
etry,  easy  lessons  in  natural  history,  narratives  drawn  from  national  history  (par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  Pomerania),  and  geographical  descriptions.  The  principal  object, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  education,  is  religion,  as  learned  from  history  and  the  , 
Bible.  The  principal  books  are  the  Bible,  the  psalter,  and  the  catechism.  The  ; 
school  of  Lastadie  will  also  strive  to  excite  and  cherish  in  its  pupils  a  love  of  1 
nature,  and  to  that  end  will  cultivate  a  taste  for  gardening  and  planting. 

10.  In  treating  of  all  these  subjects,  the  pupils  must  be  trained  to  speak  in  j 
pure  and  accurate  language ;  for  after  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  of  nature,  I 
there  is  nothing  of  which  the  children  of  peasants  stand  so  much  in  need,  as  to  { 
learn  to  express  what  they  know  with  simplicity,  truth,  and  accuracy. 

11.  The  students  know  enough,  when  they  speak,  read,  and  write  well;  when 
they  can  produce  a  good  composition  in  the  German  tongue ;  when  they  can  cal-  i 
culate  with  facility  and  with  reflection,  and  when  they  sing  well;  they  know  j 
enough  when  they  are  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Bible,  when  they  possess  the 
most  essential  notions  of  the  system  of  that  universe  which  they  have  constantly 
before  their  eyes,  of  that  nature  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live  :  they  have  at-  | 
tained  much,  when  they  are  Christian,  rational,  and  virtuous  men. 

12.  The  period  of  study  is  fixed  at  two  years.  The  first  year  the  pupils  learn  I 
what  they  are  hereafter  to  teach  to  others ;  besides  which,  they  assist  at  the  les¬ 
sons  the  masters  give  to  the  children  of  the  school  annexed  to  this  small  Normal 
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School.  In  the  second  year  the  future  teacher  appears  more  distinctly,  and  from 
that  time  every  thing  is  more  and  more  applied  to  practice.  They  continue  the 
whole  year  to  practice  teaching,  and  at  the  end  they  receive  a  set  of  rules,  short 
and  easy  to  understand,  for  the  management  of  a  school  of  poor  country  children. 

13.  To  the  school  of  Lastadie  is  joined  a  school.of  poor  children,  in  which  the 
young  men  have  an  opportunity  of  going  over  what  they  have  learned,  by  teach¬ 
ing  it  to  others,  and  of  exercising  themselves  in  tuition  according- to  a  fixed  plan. 
This  school  consists  of  a  single  class,  in  order  that  the  students  may  see  how  a 
good  school  for  poor  children  should  be  composed  and  conducted,  and  how  all  the 
children  may  be  kept  employed  at  once. 

14.  The  number  of  pupils  is  fixed  at  twelve.  The  pecuniary  assistance  they 
receive  will  depend  on  circumstances.  The  instruction  is  gratuitous..  Six  pupils 
inhabit  each  room.  The  master  lives  on  the  same  floor.  They  take  their  simple 
but  wholesome  meals  together.  Servants  are  not  wanted.  The  pupils  do  the 
work  of  the  house. 

15.  The  daily  lessons  begin  and  end  with  prayers  and  psalmody.  It  rests  with 
the  master  to  fix  the  hours  of  devotion  (founded  chiefly  on  the  Bible  and  the  book 
of  Psalms),  as  well  as  their  number.  So  long  as  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity — 
faith  quickened  by  charity — shall  pervade  the  establishment,  and  fill  the  hearts 
of  masters  and  of  pupils,  the  school  will  be  Christian,  and  will  form  Christian 
teachers ;  and  this  spirit  of  faith  and  of  charity  will  be  productive  of  blessings  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  mass  of  the  nation. 

16.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  lay  down  minute  regulations;  but 
practical  moral  training  must  be  combined  as  much  as  possible  with  instruction. 

*•  The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  quickeneth.”  But  what  will  it  not  require  to  im-^ 
bue  the  whole  establishment  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  so  that  masters 
and  pupils  may  devote  themselves  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  for  the  love  of 
God,  to  the  children  of  the  poor  ? 

17.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  admitted  into  this  establishment  must  not  be  un¬ 
der  eighteen  nor  above  twenty  years  of  age.  He  must  bring  the  certificates  of 
his  pastor,  of  the  authorities  of  his  parish,  and  of  the  physician  of  the  circle,  as 
to  his  previous  conduct  and  the  state  of  his  health.  Pie  must,  moreover,  have 
such  preliminary  knowledge  as  is  to  be  acquired  in  a  well-conducted  country  school, 
on  Biblical  history,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing.  Those  who  join  to 
these  acquirements  the  principles  of*piano-forte  or  violin  playing,  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  candidates  for  admission  give  notice  to  the  director,  and  are  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  members  of  the  departmental  authorities  who  have  the  care  of  the 
people’s  schools. 

18.  There  is  no  public  examination.  The  examination  on  quitting  is  likewise 
conducted  by  the  school-councilors  of  the  department,  and  the  certificates  of 
capacity  are  founded  on  this  examination,  according  to  the  gradations  1,  2,  3,  and 
are  delivered  by  the  departmental  authorities. 

19.  As  to  the  placing  of  the  pupils,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  work  some 
years  as  assistant  masters,  in  order  that  they  may  gradually  acquire  the  neces¬ 
sary  experience  and  confidence,  and  may  become  well  acquainted  with  children, 
and  with  the  inhabitants  of  villages.  Under  this  supposition,  the  age  of  admis¬ 
sion  might  be  conveniently  fixed  at  sixteen ;  and  this  arrangement  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  aged  schoolmasters  who  are  become  burdensome  to  themselves 
and  to  their  parishes. 

20.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  singing  and  to  horticulture  ;  as  means  of 
ennobling  and  animating  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  the  general  course  of  a 
country  life  ;  of  providing  the  pupils  with  an  agreeable  recreation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  useful  occupation ;  and,  further,  of  combating  the  grossness  of  mind 
and  the  obstinate  prejudices  to  which  uneducated  husbandmen  are  prone. 

21.  All  the  students  attend  divine  service  in  the  church  of  Lastadie  on  Sun¬ 
days. 

22.  The  vacations  must  not  exceed  four  weeks  for  the  whole  year :  they  are, 
at  Easter,  in  the  autumn,  and  at  Christmas. 

23.  The  establishment  has  no  other  revenues  than  what  it  owes  to  the  bounty 
of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  These  funds  are  employed, — 

1.  In  maintaining  the  poorest  students. 

2.  In  indemnifying  the  assistant  masters  of  singing  and  gardening. 
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3.  In  paying  for  the  school  tuition. 

4.  In  paying  the  expenses  of  lodging  the  students. 

5.  In  lighting  and  warming  the  school-room  and  the  two  lodging-rooms. 

6.  In  extraordinary  expenses. 

The  expense  of  the  meals  taken  at  noon  and  evening,  in  common,  is  also  chief¬ 
ly  defrayed  from  these  grants ;  the  students,  however,  contribute  a  little  from 
their  own  means. 

The  school  of  Lastadie  pays  the  head  master  from  its  own  resources. 

May  this  establishment  (concludes  Mr.  Bernhardt),  which  owes  its  existence  to 
such  fervent  charity,  not  be  deprived  of  that  blessing,  without  which  it  can  do 
nothing ! 

Assuredly  there  is  not  a  virtuous  heart  which  does  not  unite  its  prayers 
wiih  those  of  the  worthy  and  benevolent  councilor. 

The  second  small  Normal  School  of  this  description  was  founded  in  1824, 
in  honor  of  Otto,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Pom¬ 
erania,  having  baptized  4000  Pomeranians  in  1124,  near  the  fountain  of  Py- 
ritz.  When  the  minister  of  public  instruction  granted  the  license  for  its 
establishment,  he  made  it  a  condition  that  the  students  should  'be  instructed 
in  agriculture,  not  merely  as  a  recreation,  but  as  essential  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  ;  that  they  should  be  bound  to  study  gardening,  the  cultivation  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  of  silk-worms.  The  special  superintendence  of  this  house  is 
intrusted  to  the  pastor  of  the  place.  The  regulations  are  as  follows : — they 
resemble  those  of  Lastadie  in  many  respects,  but  go  into  great  detail,  and 
are  perhaps  still  more  austere  as  to  discipline. 

Rules  of  the  small  Normal  School  of  Pyritz,  in  Pomerania . 

I. 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  endowment  is  to  give  to  every  pupil  the  training  and 
instruction  suitable  for  a  good  and  useful  country  schoolmaster :  this,  however, 
can  only  be  done  by  the  union  of  Christian  piety  with  a  fundamental  knowledge 
of  his  vocation,  and  with  good  conduct  in  the  household  and  in  the  school. 

2.  Piety  is  known — 

By  purity  of  manners  ; 

By  sincerity  in  word  and  deed ; 

By  love  of  God  and  of  his  word ; 

By  love  of  our  neighbor ; 

By  willing  obedience  to  superiors  and  masters  ; 

By  brotherly  harmony  among  the  pupils  ; 

By  active  participation  in  the  pious  exercises  of  the  house,  and  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  ; 

By  respect  for  the  king,  our  sovereign,  by  unshaken  fidelity  to  our  country,  by 
uprightness  of  heart  and  of  conduct. 

3.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher  are  acquired — 

By  long  study  of  the  principles  and  elements ; 

By  learning  what  is  necessary  and  really  useful  in  that  vocation  ; 

By  habits  of  reflection  and  of  voluntary  labor; 

By  constant'  application  to  lessons ; 

By  incessant  repetition  and  practice ; 

By  regular  industry  and  well-ordered  activity ;  according  to  this  command¬ 
ment,  “  Pray  and  work.” 

4.  Good  conduct  in  the  house  and  the  school  requires — 

A  good  distribution  and  employment  of  time  ; 

Inflexible  order,  even  in  what  appears  petty  and  insignificant ; 

Silence  in  hours  of  study,  and  work ; 

Quietness  in  the  general  demeanor ; 

Care  and  punctuality  in  the  completion  of  all  works  commanded; 

Decent  manners  toward  every  person  and  in  every  place :  decorum  at  meals  , 

Respect  for  the  property  of  the  school,  and  for  all  property  of  others  ; 

The  utmost  caution  with  regard  to  fire  and  light ; 
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Cleanliness  of  person  and  of  clothing  ; 

Simplicity  in  dress,  and  in  the  manner  of  living ;  according  to  the  golden  rule, 
“  Every  thing  in  its  time  and  place.  Let  things  have  their  course.  Provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.” — Rom.  xii.  16,  17.* 

II. 

1.  All  the  pupils  inhabit  one  house  and  one  room ;  for  they  must  live  in  union, 
and  form  one  family  of  brothers,  loving  one  another. 

2.  The  whole  order  of  the  house  rests  on  the  master  of  the  school ;  he  lives  in 
the  midst  of  the  pupils ;  he  has  the  immediate  superintendence  of  them,  of  their 
conduct,  and  of  their  labors.  He  ought  to  be  to  those  under  his  care  what  a 
father  of  a  Christian  family  is  in  his  household. 

He  is  responsible  for  the  accounts  of  the  establishment,  the  registers,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  quarterly  examinations,  and  for  the  formation  of  the  necessary  lists. 
He  has  the  special  care  of  the  provisions,  the  rooms,  the  library,  the  furniture. 
He  is  responsible  to  the  school-administration  for  good  order  in  every  department. 

3.  The  oldest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  students  assists  the  master.  He  is 
called  the  master’s  assistant.  He  must  take  care — 

That  every  qne  in  the  room  under  his  care  rises  and  goes  to  bed  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  moment ; 

That  nobody,  without  the  master’s  permission,  leave  the  house,  smoke,  or  carry 
candles  into  the  passages  or  the  loft ; 

That  no  one  wantonly  injure  the  windows,  doors,  or  furniture,  or  throw  any 
thing  out  of  the  windows ; 

That  the  utmost  cleanliness  be  observed  in  the  sitting-room,  the  passage,  and 
the  sleeping-room ; 

That  all  clothes,  linen,  books,  <fcc.,  be  in  their  places ; 

That  no  noise  be  made  in  going  up  and  down  stairs,  or  in  going  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  school. 

It  is  his  especial  business  to  help  his  companions  in  the  preparation  of  their 
lessons,  to  hear  them  repeat,  to  prepare  the  exercises  for  the  master,  and  to  as¬ 
sist  him  as  far  as  he  can  in  all  his  business.  He  ought  to  be  to  his  fellow-students 
what  a  good  elder  brother  is  to  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  He  is  chosen, 
on  the  master’s  recommendation,  by  the  school-committee. 

4.  The  humbler  sort  of  household  work,  such  as  cleaning  and  putting  in  order 
the  rooms,  dusting  the  furniture,  fetching  water,  cleaving  wood,  &c.,  is  done  by 
the  pupils,  who  serve  a  week  in  rotation.  The  time  of  service  is  prolonged  by 
order  of  the  master,  in  case  of  negligence. 

5.  The  order  of  the  day  is  as  follows  : — 

In  winter  at  five,  in  summer  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning,  at  a  given  signal, 
all  the  pupils  must  rise,  make  their  beds,  and  dress. 

Half  an  hour  after  rising,  that  is,  at  half  past  five  in  winter,  and  five  in  summer, 
all  the  pupils  must  be  assembled  in  the  school-room.  The  assistant  first  pro¬ 
nounces  the  morning  benediction,  and  each  pupil  then  occupies  himself  in  silence 
till  six.  If  any  repetitions  stand  over  from  the  preceding  day,  they  must  be 
heard  now.  After  this,  breakfast.  | 

In  winter,  as  well  as  in  summer,  the  lessons  begin  at  six  o’clock,  and  last  till  a 
quarter  before  eight.  Then  the  students  go  with  their  master  to  the  children’s 
school,  attached  to  the  Normal  School,  where  they  remain  till  ten,  either  listen¬ 
ing,  or  assisting  in  teaching  some  small  classes ;  or  they  may  be  employed  in  their 
own  studies  at  home. 

To  these  employments  succeeds  an  hour  of  recreation,  and  then  an  hour’s  les¬ 
son  in  the  establishment. 

At  noon,  the  students  assemble  in  the  master’s  room,  wjhere  they  find  a  frugal 
but  wholesome  meal,  consisting  of  vegetables,  meat,  and  fish,  at  the  rate  of  two 
thalers  (six  shillings)  a  month. 

The  time  which  remains,  till  one  o’clock,  may  be  passed  in  music,  gardening, 
and  walking. 

*  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  French  version  of  the  Bible.  The  texts  as  quoted  by  M.  Cousin 
do  not  agree  with  those  in  our  version.  Ver.  1 1,  is  rendered  by  Luther,  Scliichet  euch  in  die  Zeit. 
Adapt  yourselves  to  the  time;  which  is  not  given  in  our  version.  The  next  clause  above,  I  find 
neither  in  his  version  nor  in  ours. 
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In  the  afternoon,  from  one  till  three,  while  the  master  is  teaching  in  the  town 
school,  the  pupils  accompany  him,  as  in  the  morning.  From  three  till  five,  lessons. 

The  succeeding  hours,  from  five  till  seven,  are,  according  to  the  seasons,  em¬ 
ployed  in  bodily  exercises,  or  in  the  school-room  in  quiet  occupations.  At  seven 
they  assemble  at  a  simple  cold  supper. 

From  seven  to  eight  they  practice  singing  and  the  violin  ;  then  repetitions  or 
silent  study  till  ten,  when  all  go  to  bed. 

Two  afternoons  of  each  week  are  free,  and  are  usually  spent  in  long  walks. 
The  time  from  four  to  six,  or  from  five  to  seven,  is  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
music. 

On  Sundays  or  holidays  all  the  pupils  must  attend  divine  service  in  the  church 
of  the  town,  and  assist  in  the  choir.  The  remainder  of  these  days  may  be  passed 
by  every  one  as  he  pleases :  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  however,  the  students 
must  write  down  the  heads  of  the  sermon  (the  text,  the  main  subject,  the  distri¬ 
bution),  and  in  the  evening  must  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  spent  the  day. 

Every  evening,  as  well  as  on  the  mornings  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  a  portion 
of  time  is  spent  in  meditation  in  common. 

A  few  Sundays  after  the  setting  in  of  winter,  and  after  the  festival  of  St.  John 
(May  6th),  the  students  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  company  with  their 
masters. 

Every  student,  from  the  time  of  his  admission,  must  solemnly  engage  (in  token 
of  which  he  gives  his  hand  to  the  master  and  signs  his  name)  to  follow  the  rules 
of  the  house,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  these  three  principal  maxims : — 

1.  Order  in  behavior  and  in  work,  combined  with  the  utmost  simplicity  in  all 
things  ;  to  the  end  that  the  students  who  belong  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  be  teachers  of  the  poor,  may  willingly  continue  in  that  condition, 
and  may  not  learn  to  know  wants  and  wishes  which  they  will  not,  and  ought  not 
to  have  the  power  of  satisfying.  For  this  reason,  they  must  be  their  own  servants. 

2.  As  to  the  course  of  instruction,  the  repetitions  must  always  be  heard  by  the 
forwardest  pupils.  The  pupils  must  be  made,  as  much  as  possible,  to  teach  eaph 
other  what  they  have  learned  of  the  master,  in  order  that  they  may  perfect  them¬ 
selves  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

&  Piety  and  the  fear  of  God  should  be  the  soul  of  their  little  community,  but 
a  true  Christian  piety,  a  fear  of  God  according  to  knowledge  and  light,  so  that 
the  pupils  may  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  may  lead  a  simple,  humble,  and 
serene  life,  resigned  and  contented  in  labor  and  travail,  according  to  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  of  the  Apostle : 

“  Fulfill  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  like-minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one 
accord,  of  one  mind.  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain-glory ;  but  in 
lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves.” — Philip,  ii.  2,  3. 

“  And  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them,  and  mercy  1” 
—  Galat.  vi.  16. 

I  abstain  from  all  comment  on  these  two  sets  of  regulations,  which  seem 
to  have  been  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule.  The  greater 
number  of  the  small  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia  are  founded  and  governed 
in  the  same  spirit.  All  rest  on  the  sacred  basis  of  Christianity.  But  be¬ 
neath  their  simple  lowly  exterior  we  trace  a  taste  for  instruction,  a  feeling 
for  nature,  a  love  of  music,  which  take  away  every  vestige  of  coarseness,  and 
give  these  modest  institutions  a  character  of  liberality.  Undoubtedly  all  this 
is  the  offspring  of  the  national  manners,  and  of  the  genius  of  Germany ; 
yet  Christian  charity  might  transplant  a  good  deal  of  it  into  our  France ; 
and  I  should  esteem  myself  happy,  if  the  regulations  of  the  little  schools 
of  Lastadie  and  of  Pyritz  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  worthy  eccle¬ 
siastic,  some  good  curate  or  village  pastor,  who  would  undertake  such  an 
apostolic  mission  as  this. 
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The  following  account  of  one  of  the  best  primary  Normal  Schools  of 
Prussia  is  abridged  from  the  report  of  M.  Stintz,  the  director  of  the 
establishment. 

1.  DIRECTION  AND  INSPECTION. 

The  Normal  School  and  its  annexed  school  are  placed  under  a  director 
or  principal,  subordinate  to  the  royal  school  board  of  the  province  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  at  Berlin,  and  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  medical  affairs. 

The  last  named  authority  lays  down  the  principles  to  be  followed  in 
this  school,  as  in  all  other  public  schools ;  exacts  an  account  of  all  impor¬ 
tant  matters,  such  as  the  examination  of  the  masters,  and  any  change  in 
the  fundamental  plan  of  the  studies ;  and  receives  every  year,  through 
the  medium  of  the  royal  school  board,  a  detailed  report,  prepared  by  the 
director  of  the  school. 

The  school  board  is  charged  with  the  special  inspection  of  the  Normal 
School:  it  must  watch  its  progress,  and  from  time  to  time  send  commis¬ 
sioners  to  make  inquiries  on  the  spot.  It  examines  also  and  approves  the 
plan  of  studies  presented  every  half  year,  and  decides-  on  all  questions 
submitted  to  the  consistory. 

The  director  should  superintend  the  whole  establishment,  observe  and 
direct  the  master  and  servants,  make  reports  to  the  superior  authorities, 
carry  on  the  correspondence,  &c. 

2.  BUILDING. 

The  Normal  School,  situated  near  the  canal  and  the  Berlin  gate,  is  a 
large  edifice  two  stories  high,  with  a  frontage  of  127  feet,  and  considera¬ 
ble  back  buildings,  which,  joined  to  the  main  building,  form  a  square 
within  which  is  a  tolerably  spacious  court.  The  whole  comprehends: 

1.  A  family  residence  for  the  director  or  principal,  and  another  for  a 
master  ; 

2.  Three  apartments  for  three  unmarried  masters 

3.  An  apartment  for  the  steward  and  his  servants,  and  sufficient  con¬ 
venience  for  household  business  and  stowage ; 

4.  A  dining-room  for  the  pupils,  which  serves  also  for  the  writing  and 
drawing  class ; 

5.  An  organ-room,  in  which  the  music  lessons  are  given,  the  examina¬ 
tions  take  place,  and  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  said ; 

6.  Two  rooms  for  the  scientific  instruction  of  the  pupils; 

7.  Four  rooms  for  the  classes  of  the  annexed  school ; 

8.  Five  rooms  of  different  sizes,  and  two  dormitories  for  the  pupils; 

9.  Two  infirmaries; 

10.  A  wash-house ; 

11.  Two  cabinets  of  natural  history; 

13.  Granaries,  cellars,  wood-houses,  &c. 

3.  REVENUES. 

The  annual  income  of  this  establishment  amounts  to  $6000,  which  is 
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derived  from  the  state  fund  and  the  tuition  of  the  pupils,  both  of  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  and  the  annexed  primary  model  school. 

4.  INVENTORY. 

The  establishment  contains  the  following  articles : 

1.  Things  required  in  the  economy  of  the  house,  kitchen  utensils, 
tables,  forms,  &c.  ; 

2.  Sufficient  and  suitable  furniture,  consisting  of  chests  of  drawers, 
tables,  forms,  chairs  and  boxes,  for  the  class  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
the  school  for  practice,  and  for  the  masters’  rooms,  &c.  There  is  also  for 
the  poorer  pupils,  a  certain  number  of  bedsteads  with  bedding; 

3.  A  considerable  library  for  the  masters  and  pupils,  as  well  as  a  good 
collection  of  maps  and  globes  for  the  teaching  of  geography; 

4.  A  tolerably  complete  collection  of  philosophical  instruments ; 

5.  A  collection  of  minerals,  presented  to  the  establishment  by  Council 
lor  Von  Turck ; 

6.  A  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  and  other  objects  in  natural  history; 

7.  The  instruments  most  required  in  mathematical  instruction; 

8.  Complete  drawing  apparatus ; 

9.  A  very  considerable  collection  of  music ; 

10.  A  very  good  organ,  a  piano  forte,  seven  harpsichords,  and  many 
wind  and  string  instruments. 

5.  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  MAINTENAN  ,E  OF  THE  PUPILS. 

To  support  about  eighty  pupils,  and  to  preserve  cleanliness  in  the 
house,  a  steward  has  been  appointed,  whose  duties  are  specified  in  a  con¬ 
tract  renewable  every  year. 

The  food  of  the  pupils  is  good  and  wholesome,  which  is  proved  by  the 
state  of  their  health.  Some  parents  think  it  needful  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  eatables,  or  money  to  purchase  them.  They  are  wrong,  for  the 
children  have  no  such  want;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  being  advan¬ 
tageous,  these  presents  only  serve  to  take  away  their  appetite  at  meals, 
and  to  make  them  dainty  and  gluttonous.  The  orphans,  and  those  whose 
parents  are  too  poor  to  send  them  any  thing,  are  exactly  those  who  are 
the  strongest  and  healthiest. 

The  director  is  almost  always  present  at  meals,  to  be  sure  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  food,  and  to  prevent  any  irregularity  in  the  serving  up. 

Sick  pupils  are  sent  to  the  infirmary,  and  are  attended  by  the  physician 
or  surgeon  of  the  establishment. 

6.  MASTERS. 

There  are  six  masters  attached  to  this  establishment  in  which  they 
live,  besides  the  director,  who  instructs  in  religion,  in  the  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation,  of  training,  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  of  the  methods  of  study. 

7.  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  fixed  by  the  regulation  at  from  seventy  to 
eighty,  and  is  now  seventy-eight,  of  whom  seventy-two  live  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment;  the  other  six  have  obtained  a  license  to  remain  with  their 
parents  in  order  to  lessen  the  expense  of  their  maintenance. 

This  number  j’«  determined  not  only  by  the  building,  but  also  by  the 
wants  of  the  province.  Brandenburg  contains  about  1500  masterships  of 
primary  schools,  in  town  and  country.  Supposing  that  out  of  a  hundred 
places,  two  become  vacant  every  year,  there  will  be  at  least  thirty  mas¬ 
ters  required  for  this  province;  but  these  places  for  the  most  part  pay  so 
badly,  that  they  are  compelled  to  be  content  with  but  moderately  qualified 
masters,  who,  perhaps,  have  not  been  educated  at  a  Normal  School,  and 
who  sometimes  follow  some  trade  or  handicraft.  If.  then,  the  Normal 
School  contains  seventy-eight  pupils  who  form  three  classes,  one  of  which 
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quits  annually,  it  will  furnish  each  year  twenty-six  candidates,  which 
about  meets  the  wants  of  t*he  country. 

8.  WHAT  IS  REQUIRED  OP  APPLICANTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Once  a  year,  at  Michaelmas,  twenty-six  pupils  are  admitted.  Of  these 
are  required — 

1.  Good  health  and  freedom  from  all  bodily  infirmity.  (Obstacles  to 
admission  would  be,  exceeding  smallness  of  stature,  short-sightedness,  or 
a  delicate  chest ;) 

2.  The  age  of  seventeen  complete  ; 

3.  The  evangelical  religion  ; 

4.  A  moral  and  religious  spirit,  and  a  conduct  hitherto  blameless ; 

5.  A  good  disposition  and  talents,  among  which  are  a  good  voice  and  a 
musical  ear ; 

6.  To  be  prepared  for  the  studies  of  the  Normal  School  by  the  culture 
of  the  heart  and  mind;  to  have  received  a  good  religious  education 
(which  shall  include  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  biblical  history;)  to  be 
able  to  read  ;  to  know  the  grammar  of  the  German  language,  of  compo¬ 
sition,  arithmetic,  the  principles  of  singing,  the  piano  forte  and  violin. 

A  written  request  for  admission  must  be  sent  to  the  director,  by  June  at 
the  latest,  accompanied  with — 

1.  A  certificate  of  birth  and  baptism ; 

2.  A  school  certificate,  and  one  of  good  conduct ; 

3.  A  police  certificate,  stating  the  condition  of  the  young  man  or  his 
father,  or  else  a  written  declaration  from  the  father  or  guardian,  stating 
the  time  within  which  he  can  and  will  pay  the  annual  sum  fixed  by  law ; 
i.  e.  48  thaler  (61.  16s.) 

The  director  enters  the  petitioners  on  a  list,  and  in  the  month  of  June 
or  July  invites  them,  by  letter,  to  present  themselves  at  the  examination 
which  takes  place  in  July  or  August. 

The  examination  is  conducted  partly  in  writing,  and  partly  viva  voce. 

As  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  acquirements  of  the  candidates,  and  of 
judging  of  their  memory,  their  style,  and  their  moral  dispositions,  an  an¬ 
ecdote  or  parable  is  related  in  a  clear  and  detailed  manner,  summing  up 
and  repeating  the  principal  points,  after  which  they  produce  it  in  writing, 
with  observations  and  reflections. 

The  oral  examination  usually  includes  only  religion,  reading,  grammar, 
logical  exercises,  and  arithmetic. 

They  are  also  examined  in  singing,  the  piano  forte  and  the  violin. 

After  the  examination,  the  talents  and  merits  of  the  respective  candid¬ 
ates  are  conscientiously  weighed  and  compared,  in  a  conference  of  the 
masters.  The  choice  being  made,  it  is  submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the 
royal  school  board,  with  a  detailed  report  of  the  result  of  the  examination. 

At  the  end  of  some  weeks  the  candidates  are  informed  of  the  decision  ; 
their  admission  is  announced,  or  the  reasons  which  prevent  it  stated ;  with 
either  advice  to  give  up  their  project  entirely,  or  suggestions  relative  to 
their  further  preparation. 

The  admitted  candidate  is  bound  to  bring,  besides  his  clothes  and 
books,  among  which  must  be  the  Bible  and  the  prayer-book  used  in  the 
establishment,  half  a  dozen  shirts,  six  pair  of  stockings,  a  knife  and  fork, 
and,  generally,  a  bedstead  with  all  requisite  bedding. 

He  is  also  bound  to  sign,  on  his  entrance,  the  following  engagement  to 
the  director,  with  the  consent  of  his  father  or  guardian. 

COPY  OF  THE  ENGAGEMENT  WITH  THE  DIRECTOR  TO  BE  SIGNED  DY  THE 
PUPIL  ON  HIS  ENTRANCE. 

“I,  the  undersigned,  N - ofN - ,  by  these  presents,  bind  my¬ 

self,  conformably  with  the  ordinance  of  the  royal  minister  of  public  in- 
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Btruction.  and  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs,  dated  February  28th, 
1825,  with  the  consent  of  my  father  (or  guardian)  who  signs  this  with 

me, . to  place  myself  during  three  years  after  my 

leaving  the  Normal  School,  at  the  disposal  of  the  king’s  government; 
and  consequently  not  to  subscribe  any  thing  contrary  to  this  engagement; 
or.  in  such  case,  to  refund  to  the  Normal  School  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  state  for  my  instruction,  namely : 

4 1.  Ten  thaler  for  each  half  year  passed  in  the  Normal  School,  and  for 
the  instruction  received  in  this  period  of  time  ; 

‘2.  The  whole  amount  of  the  grants  and  exhibitions  I  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  ; 

•  Potsdam,  the  &c.” 

The  applicant  rejected,  but  not  advised  to  choose  another  course,  is 
summoned  to  a  fresh  examination  the  following  year. 

The  number  of  applicants  having  been  for  some  time  past  very  great, 
the  author  of  this  report  thinks  it  his  duty  to  warn  parents,  (especially 
schoolmasters,)  whose  children  do  not  evince  talent,  and  have  not  a  deci¬ 
ded  taste  for  teaching,  not  to  suffer  them  to  lose  the  precious  time  which 
they  might  employ  with  much  mdre  success  in  some  other  career. 

This  respects  chiefly  the  poor  youths  who  can  have  no  claim  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitions,  unless  they  give  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  capacity,  from  which 
the  state  and  society  may  derive  areal  advantage. 

The  Normal  School  is  by  no  means  designed  for  those  who  are  unfit  for 
any  business,  and  think,  if  they  can  read  and  write,  they  are  capable  of 
becoming  schoolmasters.  This  notion  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  you  hear 
fathers  declare  with  all  the  simplicity  in  the  world — 44  My  son  is  too  deli¬ 
cate  to  learn  a  business,”  or  “  I  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  my  son,  but  I 
think  of  getting  him  into  the  Normal  School.”  We  reply  to  such,  that 
the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  sound  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  able  to  brave  the  toils  and  troubles  of  a  career  as 
laborious  as  it  is  honorable. 

Much  neglect  unfortunately  still  exists  on  a  subject  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance, — the  methodical  preparation  of  these  young  men  for 
the  calling  it  is  desired  they  should  embrace. 

A  false  direction  is  often  given  to  their  preliminary  studies.  A  young 
man  is  believed  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  Normal  School,  if  he  have 
passed  the  limits  of  elementary  instruction;  and  if  he  have  acquired  a 
greater  mass  of  knowledge  than  other  pupils.  It  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  candidates  who  come  strongly  recommended  from  school, 
pass  the  examination  without  credit,  or  are  even  rejected. 

The  most  immediate  and  the  most  important  aim  of  all  instruction,  is 
to  train  up  and  complete  the  Man ;  to  ennoble  his  heart  and  character ; 
to  awaken  the  energies  of  his  soul,  and  to  render  him  not  only  disposed, 
but  able,  to  fulfil  his  duties.  In  this  view  alone  can  knowledge  and 
talents  profit  a  man ;  otherwise,  instruction,  working  upon  sterile  memory 
and  talents  purely  mechanical,  can  be  of  no  high  utility.  In  order  that 
the  teacher,  and  particularly  the  master  of  the  primary  school,  may  make 
his  pupils  virtuous  and  enlightened  men,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  so 
himself.  Thus,  that  the  education  of  a  Normal  School,  essentially  practi¬ 
cal,  may  completely  succeed,  the  young  candidate  must  possess  nobleness 
and  purity  of  character  in  the  highest,  possible  degree,  the  love  of  the  true 
and  the  beautiful,  an  active  and  penetrating  mind,  the  utmost  precision 
and  clearness  in  narration  and  style. 

Such  above  all  things  are  the  qualities  we  require  of  young  men.  It 
they  have  reached  this  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  by 
the  study  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  &c.,  and  if  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  additional  knowledge  on  these  various  branches,  we  can  not  but 
give  them  applause;  but,  we  frankly  repeat,  we  dispense  with  all  these 
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acquirements,  provided  they  possess  that  formal  instruction  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  since  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  obtain  in  the  Normal 
School  that  material  instruction  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

It  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  have  some  preliminary  notions,  seeing 
that  the  courses  at  the  Normal  School  are  often  a  continuation  of  foregone 
studies,  and  that  certain  branches  could  not  be  there  treated  in  their  whole 
extent,  if  they  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  young  men  when  they  enter¬ 
ed.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  branches  they  should  be  most  par¬ 
ticularly  prepared  in  ;  but  this  subject  being  of  the  greatest  interest,  we 
shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  suggestions  on  the  plan  to  be  fol- 
•  lowed. 

I.  Religion.  To  awaken  and  fortify  the  religious  spirit  and  the  moral 
sentiments.  For  this  purpose  the  histories  and  parables  of  the  Bible  are 
very  useful.  Frequent  reading  and  accurate  explanation  of  the  Bible  are 
necessary.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith,  and 
the  most  important  duties,  as  laid  down  in  the  catechism.  Many  sen¬ 
tences,  whole  chapters  and  parables  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  hymns  and 
verses,  should  be  known  by  heart;  they  should  be  able  to  give  answers 
on  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  Reform¬ 
ation. 

II.  As  to  general  history ,  there  is  no  need  of  its  being  circumstantially 
or  profoundly  known  ;  but  the  young  men  should  be  able  to  refer  with 
exactness  to  those  historical  facts  which  may  be  profitably  used  to  form 
the  heart,  to  exercise  and  rectify  the  judgment,  to  infuse  a  taste  for  all 
that  is  grand  and  noble,  true  and  beautiful. 

III.  Geometry  (the  study  of  forms)  combined  with  elementary  drawing , 
the  one  as  a  basis  for  instruction  in  writing  and  drawing,  and  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  mathematics  ;  the  other  to  exercise  the  hand,  the  eye  and 
the  taste. 

IV.  Writing.  The  copies  by  Henrich  and  Henning  only  ought  to  be 
used,  which,  after  long  practice,  give  and  preserve  abeautitul  hand,  even 
when  writing  fast  and  much. 

V.  Logical  Exercises.  These  ought  to  tend  to  produce  in  young 
minds  clearness  and  accuracy  of  ideas,  justness  of  judgment,  and,  by  con¬ 
sequence,  precision  and  facility  in  oral  and  written  explanations. 

VI.  Reading.  When  once  the  pupil  can  read  fluently,  he  must  be 
taught  to  give  emphasis  to  his  reading,  and  to  feel  what  he  reads.  He 
should  be  habituated  to  recite,  and  even  gradually  to  analyze  the  phrases 
and  periods  he  has  just  read,  to  change  the  order,  and  express  the  same 
idea  in  different  words. — to  put,  lor  example,  poetry  into  prose,  &c.  Thus 
these  exercises  serve  at  the  same  time  to  teach  him  to  think,  and  to  speak. 
We  advise  also  that  he  be  made  to  declaim  pieces  he  has  learnt  by  heart. 

VII.  German  language  and  com/position.  Language  should  be  re¬ 
garded  and  treated  on  the  one  hand  as  a  means  of  formal  instruction , — 
as  practical  logic;  and  on  the  other  as  an  indispensable  object  of  material 
instruction. 

VIII.  Arithmetic.  This  does  not  include  either  methods  of  abstruse 
calculation  or  practical  arithmetic.  Nothing  more  is  required  of  the  pupil 
than  to  use  figures  without  difficulty,  and  to  calculate  in  his  head. 

IX.  Singing ,  piano  forte ,  violin.  The  formation  of  the  voice  and  ear. 
Skill  and  firmness  in  producing  sounds.  Exercises  in  elementary  sing¬ 
ing.  Psalmody. 

For  the  piano  forte  and  violin,  as  much  dexterity  as  can  be  expected, 
and  a  good  fingering  for  the  former  instrument. 

If  these  suggestions  have  the  effect  of  inducing  a  conscientious  master 
to  train  well  even  a  few  young  candidates,  they  will  have  attained  their 
object. 
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The  enumeration  of  a  great  number  of  works  from  which  assistance 
may  be  derived,  at  least  facilitates  the  choice. 

9.  OUTWARD  CONDITION  OF  THE  PUPILS;  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  THEIR  CON¬ 
NECTION  WITH  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

If  the  young  men  have  no  relations  at  Potsdam  who  can  answer  for  their 
good  conduct  and  application,  they  are  all,  without  exception,  bound  to 
live  in  the  Normal  School,  and  to  take  their  food  there,  paying  to  the 
director  the  sum  of  twelve  thaler  (11.  16s.)  per  quarter. 

Each  pupil  costs  the  establishment  100  thaler  a  year.  In  paying, 
therefore,  the  yearly  sum  of  forty-eight  thaler,  required  by  law,  he  defrays 
only  half  his  expenses.  A  bursar  is  entitled  to  lodging,  firing,  board, 
candles,  and  instruction.  A  half  bursar  pays  only  twenty-four  thaler  a 
year.  He  has  then  only  to  buy  his  clothes,  to  pay  for  his  washing,  his 
books,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  whatever  is  waijted  for  music  and  drawing. 

With  respect  to  lodging,  they  are  distributed  into  five  large  rooms,  with 
stoves,  appropriated  to  the  pupils;  and  they  live  and  work,  to  the  number 
of  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen,  in  one  of  these  rooms,  which  is  furnished  with 
tables,  chairs,  drawers,  book-cases,  bureaus,  and  piano  fortes.  Their 
beds  and  chests  are  put  in  two  dormitories.  Each  sitting-room,  each 
bed-room,  has  its  inspector,  chosen  from  among  the  pupils,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  order.  It  is  the  duty  of  one  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the 
chamber  to  arrange  and  dust  the  furniture  every  day.  Neglect  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  office  is  punished  by  the  continuance  of  it. 

So  long  as  the  pupils  remain  at  the  Normal  School,  and  behave  with 
propriety,  they  are  exempt  from  military  service. 

All  the  pupils' are  bound  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  Normal  School  for 
three  years ;  their  acquirements  and  instruction  would  be  incomplete  if 
they  did  not  conform  to  this  regulation. 

10.  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PUPILS  BV  MEANS  OF  DISCIPLINE  AND  OF  IN¬ 
STRUCTION. 

In  the  education  of  the  masters  of  primary  schools  the  wants  of  the 
people  must  be  consulted. 

A  religious  and  moral  education  is  the  first  want  of  a  people.  Without 
this,  every  other  education  is  not  only  without  real  utility,  but  in  some 
respects  dangerous.  If,  on  the  contrary,  religious  education  has  taken 
firm  root,  intellectual  education  will  have  complete  success,  and  ought  on 
no  account  to  be  withheld  from  the  people,  since  God  has  endowed  them 
with  all  the  faculties  for  acquiring  it,  and  since  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
powers  of  man,  secures  to  him  the  means  of  reaching  perfection,  and, 
through  that,  supreme  happiness. 

To  sustain  and  confirm  the  religious  and  moral  spirit  of  our  pupils,  we 
adopt  various  means.  We  take  particular  care  that  they  go  to  church 
every  Sunday:  they  are  not  compelled  to  attend  exclusively  the  parish 
church  of  the  Normal  School ;  but  on  the  Monday  they  are  required  to 
name  the  church  they  went  to,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  sermon. 
Every  Sunday,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  one  of  the  oldest  pupils 
reads,  in  turn,  a  sermon,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  pupils  and  one  master. 
At  the  beginning  and  end  they  sing  a  verse  of  a  psalm,  accompanied  on 
the  organ.  A  prayer,  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  long,  is  offered  up 
every  morning  and  night,  by  one  of  the  masters.  They  begin  with  sing¬ 
ing  one  or  two  verses  ;  then  follows  a  religious  address,  or  the  reading  of 
a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and,  in  conclusion,  another  verse. 

To  obtain  amoral  influence  over  the  pupils,  we  consider  their  individual 
position,  their  wants,  and  their  conduct.  Much  aid  in  this  respect  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  weekly  conferences  of  the  masters,  and  particularly  Irom 
the  quarterly  report  ( Censur )  of  the  pupils,  or  judgment  on  the  applica- 
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tion,  progress,  and  conduct  of  each.  This  is  written  in  a  particular  hook 
called  the  report-book  ( Censurbuch ,)  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  certificates 
delivered  to  the  pupils  on  their  leaving  the  establishment ;  as  well  as  of 
private  advice  given  at  the  time. 

The  means  of  correction  adopted,  are,  warnings,  exhortations,  repri¬ 
mands  ;  at  first  privately,  then  at  the  conference  of  the  masters ;  lastly, 
before  all  the  pupils.  If  these  means  do  not  suffice,  recourse  is  had  to 
confinement,  to  withdrawing  the  stipendia  or  exhibitions,  and  in  the  last 
resort,  to  expulsion.  But  we  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent 
these  punishments,  by  keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  pupils, 
by  distinguishing  the  meritorious,  by  striving  to  arouse  a  noble  emula¬ 
tion,  and  to  stir  up  in  their  hearts  the  desire  of  gaining  esteem  and  respect 
by  irreproachable  conduct. 

It  is  on  the  interest  given  to  the  lessons  that  especially  depends  the 
application  of  study  out  of  class.  Certain  hours  of  the  day  are  consecra¬ 
ted  to  private  study,  and  each  master  by  turns  takes  upon  himself  to  see 
that  quiet  is  maintained  in  the  rooms,  and  that  all  are  properly  occupied. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  last  lesson,  whatever  the  branch  of  in¬ 
struction,  is  a  recapitulation,  in  the  form  of  an  examination,  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated  of  in  the  course  of  the  month. 

As  to  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught,  and  the  course  of  study,  the 
following  is  the  fundamental  plan  : 

In  the  first  year  formal  instruction  predominates  :  in  the  second,  mate¬ 
rial  instruction  ;  in  the  third,  practical  instruction .*  The  pupils  having 
then  about  ten  lessons  a  week  to  give  in  the  annexed  school,  (lessons  tor 
which  they  must  be  well  prepared,)  follow  fewer  courses  in  the  school. 

Our  principal  aim,  in  each  kind  of  instruction,  is  to  induce  the  young 
men  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves.  We  are  opposed  to  all  mechani¬ 
cal  study  and  servile  transcripts.  The  masters  of  our  primary  schools 
must  possess  intelligence  themselves,  in  order  to  be  able  to  awaken  it  in 
their  pupils ;  otherwise,  the  state  would  doubtless  prefer  the  less  expen¬ 
sive  schools  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 

We  always  begin  with  the  elements,  because  we  are  compelled  to  ad¬ 
mit.  at  least  at  present,  pupils  whose  studies  have  been  neglected  ;  and 
because  we  wish  to  organize  the  instruction  in  every  branch,  so  as  to 
afford  the  pupils  a  model  and  guide  in  the  lessons  which  they  will  one 
day  be  called  upon  to  give. 

With  respect  to  material  instruction,  we  regard  much  more  the  solidity, 
than  th^extent,  of  the  acquirements.  This  not  only  accords  with  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  higher  authorities,  but  reason  itself  declares  that  solidity  of 
knowledge  alone  can  enable  a  master  to  teach  with  efficacy,  and  carry 
forward  his  own  studies  with  success.  Thus,  young  men  of  delicate 
health  are  sometimes  exempted  from  certain  branches  of  study,  such  as 
the  mathematics,  thorough  bass,  and  natural  philosophy. 

Gardening  is  taught  in  a  piece  of  ground  before  the  Nauen  gate ;  and 
swimming,  in  the  swimming-school  established  before  the  Berlin  gate, 
during  the  proper  season,  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening. 

Practical  instruction  we  consider  of  the  greatest  importance. 

All  the  studies  and  all  the  knowledge  of  our  pupils  would  be  fruitless, 
and  the  Normal  School  would  not  fulfil  the  design  of  its  institution,  if  the 
young  teachers  were  to  quit  the  establishment  without  having  already 
methodically  applied  what  they  had  learned,  and  without  knowing  by 
experience  what  they  have  to  do,  and  how  to  set  about  it. 


*  Formal  instruction  consists  of  studies  calculated  to  open  the  mind,  and  to  inculcate  on  the  pu¬ 
pils  good  methods  in  every  branch,  and  the  feeling  of  what  is  the  true  vocation  of  a  primary  teacher. 
Material  instruction ,  or  more  positive  instruction,  occupies  the  second  year,  in  which  the  pupils  go 
through  the  special  studies  of  every  solid  kind,  much  of  which  they  may  never  be  called  upon  to 
teach.  Practical  instruction,  or  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  occupies  the  third  year. 
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To  obtain  this  result,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  younger  men  should 
see  the  course  gone  through  under  skillful  masters,  or  that  they  should 
themselves  occasionally  give  lessons  to  their  school-fellows;  they  must 
have  taught  the  children  in  the  annexed  school  for  a  long  time,  under  the 
direction  of  the  masters  of  the  Normal  School.  It  is  only  by  familiarizing 
Jiemselves  with  the  plan  of  instruction  for  each  particular  branch,  and  by 
teaching  each  for  a  certain  time  themselves,  that  they  can  acquire  the 
habit  of  treating  it  with  method. 

11.  ANNEXED  SCHOOL. 

The  annexed  school  was  founded  in  1825,  and  received  gratuitously 
from  160  to  170  boys.  The  higher  authorities,  in  granting  considerable 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  this  school,  have  been  especially  impelled 
by  the  benevolent  desire  of  securing  to  the  great  mass  of  poor  children  in 
this  town  the  means  of  instruction,  and  of  relieving  the  town  from  the 
charge  of  their  education. 

The  town  authorities  agreed,  on  their  part,  to  pay  the  establishment 
one  thaler  and  five  silber-groschen  (3 s.  6 cl.)  a  year  for  each  child.  On 
this  condition  we  supply  the  children  gratuitously  with  the  books,  slates, 
&c.  which  they  want. 

The  annexed  school  is  a  primary  school,  which  is  divided  into  four 
classes,  but  reckons  only  three  degrees :  the  second  and  third  classes  are 
separated  from  each  other  only  lor  the  good  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  more  practice  to  the  young  masters. 

The  first  class,  with  the  two  above  it,  forms  a  good  and  complete  ele¬ 
mentary  school ;  while  the  highest  presents  a  class  of  a  burgher  school, 
where  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  who  will  probably 
be  one  day  employed  in  the  town  schools,  give  instruction  to  the  cleverest 
boys  of  the  annexed  school. 

The  most  advanced  class  of  the  students  of  the  Normal  School  to  be 
employed  in  the  school  for  practice,  is  divided  into  fi vecoetus,  or  divisions, 
each  composed  of  five  or  six  pupils.  Each  division  teaches  two  subjects 
only  during  two  months  and  a  half,  and  then  passes  on  to  two  other  sub¬ 
jects  ;  so  that  each  has  practical  exercise  in  all  the  matters  taught,  in 
succession. 

As  far  as  possible,  all  the  classes  of  the  school  for  practice  attend  to  the 
same  subject  at  the  same  hour.  The  master  of  the  Normal  School,  who 
has  prepared  the  young  masters  beforehand,  is  present  during  the  lesson. 
He  listens,  observes,  and  guides  them  during  the  lessons,  and  afterward 
communicates  his  observations  and  his  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  lesson  was  given.  Each  class  has  a  journal  for  each  branch  of  in¬ 
struction,  in  which  what  has  been  taught  is  entered  after  the  lesson.  As 
far  as  possible,  the  young  master  who  is  to  give  the  next  lesson,  witnesses 
that  of  his  predecessor.  By  this  means,  and  particularly  through  the 
special  direction  of  the  whole  practical  instruction  by  a  master  of  the 
Normal  School,  the  connection  and  gradation  of  the  lessons  is  completely 
secured. 

It  is  requisite  that  every  pupil  of  the  Normal  School  should  teach  all  the 
branches  in  the  lowest  class  in  succession  ;  for  the  master  of  a  primary 
school,  however  learned  he  may  be,  is  ignorant  of  the  most  indispensable 
part  of  his  calling,  if  he  can  not  teach  the  elements. 

12.  DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL;  EXAMINATIONS;  CERTIFI¬ 
CATE  AND  APPOINTMENT. 

The  pupils  quit  the  Normal  School  after  having  pursued  the  course  for 
three  years  ;  for  the  lengthening  of  their  stay  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
reception  of  new  pupils. 

But  they  must  first  go  through  an  examination  in  writing  and  viva  voce, 
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as  decreed  by  the  ordinance  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  medical  affairs,  of  which  we  give  an  abstract: 

“  1.  Ail  the  pupils  of  the  primary  Normal  Schools  in  the  kingdom  shall 
go  through  an  examination  on  leaving. 

2.  The  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  all  the  masters  of  the 
Normal  School,  on  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  house,  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  commissioners  delegated  by  the 
provincial  school  board. 

3.  Every  pupil,  before  leaving,  shall  give  a  probationary  lesson,  to 
show  to  what  degree  he  possesses  the  art  of  teaching. 

4.  After  the  examination  Is  over,  and  exact  accounts  of  the  pupils 
leaving  are  given  by  the  director  and  all  the  masters,  a  certificate  shall 
be  delivered  to  each  pupil,  signed  by  the  director,  the  masters  and  the 
commissioners. 

5.  This  certificate  shall  specify  the  knowledge  and  talents  of  the  pupil; 
it  shall  state  whether  he  possesses  the  art.  of  teaching,  and  whether  his 
moral  character  renders  him  fit  for  the  office  of  primary  schoolmaster.  It 
shall  include,  besides,  a  general  opinion  of  his  character  and  attainments, 
expressed  by  one  of  the  terms,  ‘excellent,5  ‘  good,5  ‘passable,5  and  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  numbers  1,  2,  3. 

6.  This  certificate  only  gives  the  pupil  a  provisional  power  of  receiv¬ 
ing  an  appointment  for  three  years.  After  that  time  he  must  undergo  a 
new  examination  at  the  Normal  School.  But  any  pupil  who,  on  leaving 
the  establishment,  obtained  number  1,  and  has,  in  the  course  of  the  three 
first  years,  been  teacher  in  a  public  school,  shall  not  have  to  pass  another 
examination.  No  others  can  take  a  situation,  except  provisionally. 

7.  These  new  examinations  shall  not  take  place  at  the  same  time  as 
those  of  the  pupils  who  are  leaving ;  but,  like  those,  always  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  the  school  board. 

8.  In  the  first  examinations  the  principal  object  is,  to  ascertain  if  the 
pupils  have  well  understood  the  lessons  of  the  Normal  School,  and  learn¬ 
ed  to  apply  them  ;  in  the  last,  the  only  object  of  inquiry  is  the  practical 
skill  of  the  candidate. 

9.  The  result  of  this  new  examination  shall  likewise  be  expressed  in 
a  certificate,  appended  to  the  first,  and  care  shall  be  taken  to  specify 
therein  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  the  profession  of  schoolmaster.55 

For  which  reason,  the  pupils  on  their  departure  receive  a  certificate,  the 
first  page  of  which  describes  their  talents,  character  and  morality,  and  the 
two  following  contain  an  exact  account  of  the  result  of  the  examination 
on  all  branches  of  study. 

Those  who  have  not  obtained  appointments  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  examinations,  shall  present  this  certificate  to  the  superintendents  and 
school-inspectors  of  the  places  where  they  live,  and,  on  leaving  that  place, 
shall  demand  a  certificate  of  conduct,  which  they  shall  produce  at  the 
time  of  the  second  examination.  Those  who  have  been  in  situations 
during  the  three  first  years,  shall  produce  certificates  from  their  immedi¬ 
ate  superiors. 

All  the  pupils  can  not  be  appointed  immediately  on  their  leaving  the 
school :  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  proposed  by  the  director  for  va 
cant  places,  and  are  sought  after  by  the  royal  government,  by  superin¬ 
tendents,  magistrates,  &c. ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  we  may  calculate 
that  they  are  all  established. 

M.  Cousin,  in  his  “  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia ,”  after 
publishing  the  foregoing  account,  remarks : 

“  I  can  answer  for  the  perfect  fidelity  of  this  description  of  the  Normal 
School  of  Potsdam. 

I  saw  this  scheme  in  action.  The  spirit  which  dictated  the  arrange- 
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merit  and  distribution  of  the  tuition  is  excellent,  and  equally  pervades  all 
the  details.  The  Normal  course,  which  occupies  three  years,  fs  compos¬ 
ed,  for  the  first  year,  of  studies  calculated  to  open  the  mind,  and  to  incul¬ 
cate  on  the  pupils  good  methods  in  every  branch,  and  the  feeling  of  what 
is  tne  true  vocation  of  a  primary  teacher.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
formal  instruction,  in  opposition  to  the  material  or  more  positive  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  second  year,  in  which  the  pupils  go  through  special  studies  of 
a  very  solid  kind,  and  learn  considerably  more  than  they  will  generally  be 
called  upon  to  teach.  The  third  year  is  entirely  practical,  and  is  devoted 
to  learning  the  art  of  teaching.  This  is  precisely  the  plan  which  I  take 
credit  to  myself  for  having  followed  in  the  organization  of  the  studies  of 
the  great  central  Normal  School  of  Paris,  for  the  training  of  masters  for 
the  royal  and  communal  colleges.  At  Potsdam,  likewise,  the  third  year 
comprises  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding,  and  the  pupils  are  already  re¬ 
garded  as  masters.  In  this  view  there  is  a  primary  school  annexed  to 
the  Normal  School,  in  which  the  students  in  their  third  year  give  lessons, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  masters  of  the  Normal  School.  The 
children  who  attend  this  primary  school  pay,  or  rather  the  town  pays  for 
them,  only  four  thaler  (12s.)  a  year;  there  are  170.  They  are  divided, 
according  to  their  progress,  into  four  classes,  which  are  taught  by  the 
twenty  or  five  and  twenty  students,  or  apprentice  masters,  in  their  third 
year,  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth  and  of  a  new  vocation.  I  was  present 
at  several  of  these  lessons,  which  were  extremely  well  given.  A  master 
of  the  Normal  School  frequently  attends  one  of  the  classes,  and,  when 
the  lesson  is  finished,  makes  observations  to  the  young  masters,  and  gives 
them  practical  lessons,  by  which  they  can  immediately  profit. 

As  appears  from  the  prospectus,  the  musical  instruction  is  carried  to  a 
very  high  point.  There  are  few  students  who  have  not  a  violin,  and 
many  of  them  leave  the  school  very  good  organists  and  piano  forte  play¬ 
ers.  Singing  is  particularly  cultivated.  The  course  of  instruction  em¬ 
braces  not  only  a  little  botany,  mineralogy,  physical  science,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  zoology,  but  exercises  in  psychology  and  logic,  which  tend  to 
give  the  young  men  the  philosophy  of  that  portion  of  popular  education 
intrusted  to  their  care.  I  was  present  at  several  lessons;  among  others, 
one  on  history  and  chronology,  in  which,  out  of  courtesy  to  me,  the  pupils 
were  interrogated  on  the  history  of  France,  particularly  during  the  reigns 
of  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV., — a  period  of  which  Prot¬ 
estantism  is  so  important  a  feature.  The  young  men  answered  extremely 
well,  and  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  the  dates  and  leading  facts.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  gymnastic  courses,  as  Prussia  is  the  classic  land  of 
those  exercises. 

What  struck  me  the  most  was  the  courses,  called  in  Germany  courses 
o {'  Methodik  and  Didaktik ,  as  also  those  designated  by  the  name  of  Pa- 
dagogik:  the  two  former  intended  to  teach  the  art  of  tuition,  the  latter 
the  more  difficult  art  of  moral  education.  These  courses  are  more  partic¬ 
ularly  calculated  for  the  acting  masters,  who  come  back  to  perfect  them¬ 
selves  at  the  Normal  School ;  for  which  reason  they  are  not  entered  in 
the  table,  or  prospectus,  which  exhibits  only  the  regular  studies  of  the 
school.  These  courses  are  almost  always  given  by  the  director,  who  also 
generally  gives  the  religious  instruction,  which  here  comes  in  its  proper 
place, — that  is,  first. 

I  ought  to  add  that  all  the  students  of  the  school  at  Potsdam  had  a 
cheerful  happy  air,  and  that  their  manners  were  very  good.  If  they 
brought  any  rusticity  to  the  school,  they  had  entirely  lost  it.  I  quitted 
the  establishment  highly  satisfied  with  the  students,  full  of  esteem  for  the 
director,  and  of  respect  for  a  country  in  which  the  education  of  the  people 
has  reached  such  a  pitch  of  prosperity.” 
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The  Normal  School  at  Bruhl  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  for  teachers  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  that  at  Potsdam  is  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  institutions.  The  following  account  is  abridged  from  an  annual  Re¬ 
port  of  its  principal,  Mr.  Schweitzer,  a  Catholic  clergyman. 

“  The  town  of  Bruhl  stands  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  two  leagues  from  Koln,  three  from  Bonn,  and  a  short  league  from 
the  river.  It  is  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  and  picturesque  villages.  Di¬ 
rectly  before  it  majestically  rises  the  ancient  Colonia,  with  its  numerous 
towers  and  steeples,  and  its  colossal  cathedral.  It  bounds  the  view  on  that 
side:  on  the  right,  the  Siebengebirge *  traces  its  gigantic  outlines  on  the 
blue  distance,  and  on  that  side  presents  to  the  eye  a  picture  of  grandeur  and 
repose.  From  some  neighboring  hights  the  lover  of  natural  beauty  looks 
down  with  admiration  on  the  plains  which  lie  outspread  before  him,  and  the 
silvery  luster  of  the  majestic  Rhine,  which,  in  its  ample  windings,  rolls  peace¬ 
fully  along,  as  if  it  delighted  to  linger  in  these  smiling  regions,  while  twro 
long  chains  of  hills  seem  to  hold  this  magnificent  plain  in  their  embrace. 
One  of  these  chains  stretches  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  Eifel 
Mountains,  and  is  for  that  reason  called  the  Vorgebirge — (fore  or  introduc¬ 
tory  range) :  at  the  foot  of  this  chain  is  Bruhl.  The  summit  is  clothed  with 
the  forest  of  Vill,  and  the  undulating  sides  are  dotted  with  country-houses 
and  pretty  villages,  the  houses  of  which  are  half  hidden  among  fruit-trees. 
At  the  blossoming  season  these  villages  present  the  most  delightful  aspect 
and  help  to  compose  a  picture  of  enchanting  variety.  It  is  not  without  rea¬ 
son,  then,  that  Bruhl  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Electoral  Archbishops 
of  Koln,  and  in  former  times  this  little  town  was  far  more  important  than  it 
now  is.  At  the  present  day  Bruhl  consists  of  only  278  houses,  among 
which  are  many  poor  mud  cottages,’  and  contains  only  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  Since  it  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Elect¬ 
ors,  its  inhabitants  nearly  all  live  by  agriculture,  and  by  a  small  trade. 
There  are  only  two  remarkable  buildings, — the  palace,  which  is  abandoned, 
and  the  monastery.  This  latter  building  is  occupied  by  the  establishment 
under  my  care. 

“  The  monastery  was  formerly  the  nursery  of  the  order  of  Franciscan 
monks  for  the  whole  province  of  Koln.  After  the  suppression  of  the  order 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  1807,  Napoleon  gave  the  monastery  and 
its  dependencies  to  the  town  of  Bruhl,  which,  in  1812,  granted  them  to 
Messrs.  Schug  and  Schumacher  for  the  establishment  of  a  secondary  and 
commercial  school,  whose  existence  closed  in  1822.  At  the  end  of  that 
year,  the  town  ceded  these  buildings  to  the  government,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  primary  normal  school  which  now  occupies  them. 

1.  BUILDINGS. 

“  The  house  is  built  in  a  grand  style,  with  three  stories,  and  in  a  quadran¬ 
gular  form.  The  entrance  is  to  the  north,  and  leads  by  a  small  fore  court, 

*  The  cluster  of  seven  mountains  nearly  opposite  to  Bonn. 
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on  the  one  side  into  the  convent,  on  the  other  into  the  church,  which  is 
handsome,  light,  and  lofty.  The  high  altar,  of  artificial  marble,  and  the 
organ,  are  much  admired.  On  the  south  side  are  two  wings,  which  give  the 
buildings  a  handsome  and  palace-like  appearance.  From  the  very  entrance, 
the  cloisters  are  wide,  with  lofty  vaulted  roofs,  cheerful  and  well  lighted. 
They  run  quite  round  the  building,  as  do  the  corridors  over  them  on  the 
first  and  second  stories.  On  the  ground  floor  we  have  four  rooms  or  halls 
for  study,  and  a  large  and  very  light  dining-hall,  which  serves  also  for  our 
public  meetings,  for  study  and  for  prayer.  Beside  it,  are  two  school-rooms, 
and  two  rooms  for  the  steward,  with  kitchen,  offices  and  servants’  hall  in  the 
basement  story,  where  the  porter  has  also  his  kitchen  and  two  rooms.  The 
establishment  has  a  pump,  abundantly  supplied  with  fine  water,  near  the 
kitchen ;  a  rivulet  which  runs  under  the  two  wings  is  of  great  importance 
for  purposes  of  cleanliness. 

“  The  director  occupies  the  eastern  side  of  the  building  on  the  first  floor ; 
-  the  inspector,  the  left  wing  and  a  part  of  the  southern  side ;  the  steward  has 
the  rest  of  that  side ;  the  right  wing  and  the  western  side  are  inhabited  by 
an  ancient  father  and  brother  of  the  Franciscan  order, — regarded  as  the  last 
remnant  of  a  once  flourishing  body,  now  extinct — and  by  the  master  of  the 
school  for  practice.  There  are  no  rooms  to  the  north,  only  corridors  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  church. 

“  The  assistant  masters  inhabit  the  upper  story,  in  which  are  also  five  hos¬ 
pital  rooms  to  the  south,  and  two  large  dormitories  for  the  students  to  the 
east  and  west  of  the  main  building.  A  granary  or  loft,  in  good  repair,  runs 
over  the  whole  of  the  building,  and  affords  both  steward  and  masters  conve¬ 
nient  stowage  for  their  stock  of  grain  of  all  kinds. 

“  Both  masters  and  pupils  have  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
rooms  for  study  and  for  dwelling.  The  masters’  apartments  are  not  hand¬ 
some,  it  is  true ;  other  schools  have  better :  with  a  little  cleaning  and  dec¬ 
oration  they  might,  however,  be  made  very  comfortable.  The  students’  dor¬ 
mitories  are  cheerful,  and  better  fitted  up  than  any  I  have  seen  in  any  nor¬ 
mal  school ;  their  appearance  is  very  neat  and  agreeable,  with  the  clean  beds 
all  covered  alike,  which  can  be  done  only  where  they  are  furnished  by  the 
establishment.  This  house  has  only  one  inconvenience, — violent  currents 
of  air ;  but  these  might,  I  think,  be  remedied. 

“  The  outside  of  the  building  is  as  agreeable  as  the  inside  is  convenient ; 
it  is  situated  on  the  prettiest  side  of  the  town,  and  has  no  communication 
with  any  other  building  except  the  palace,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
covered  way,  and  by  the  old  orangery.  It  has  a  magnificent  view  over  a  de¬ 
lightful  country,  a  large  kitchen-garden,  a  commodious  court,  and  two  flow¬ 
er-gardens. 

“  The  building  is  of  stone,  and  consequently  very  substantial ;  its  aspect 
is  indeed  a  little  hoary  now,  but  a  new  coat  of  plaster  would  soon  give  it  a 
cheerful  appearance.  The  roof  is  in  good  condition,  and  if  once  the  build¬ 
ing  underwent  a  thorough  repair,  the  whole  might  be  kept  up  at  a  very 
small  expense.  During  the  past  year  no  great  repairs  have  been  done. 

2.  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

“  The  number  of  students  is  fixed  at  a  hundred ;  at  this  moment  there  are 
ninety-two.  The  object  of  the  establishment  is  to  train  schoolmasters  for 
the  Catholic  parishes  of  the  four  regencies  of  Coblentz,  Koln,  Aachen,  and 
Dusseldorf.  Its  position  with  relation  to  the  government  is,  in  principle,  to 
receive  the  pupils  from  its  hands,  and  to  render  them  back  accomplished  for 
their  task.  In  the  other  normal  schools  the  rule  is,  that  the  candidates  for 
admission  be  examined  by  the  schoolmasters,  and  by  them  declared  fit  or 
unfit  to  be  either  entered  or  immediately  admitted ;  but  here  it  is  the  cus- 
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tom  for  them  to  be  examined  in  the  department  they  come  from,  without 
any  intervention  of  the  school,  and  afterward  admitted  by  the  director  on 
the  nomination  of  the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parting  exam¬ 
ination  rests  with  the  school,  under  the  condition  of  a  special  commissioner 
being  present.  The  pupil  declared  fit  for  nomination  is  not  subject  to  be 
re-examined  by  the  government  authorities.  According  to  its  regulations, 
the  school  is  not  only  authorized,  but  obliged,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  to 
send  away  the  pupils  who  are  judged  incapable  of  attaining  the  requisite 
excellence.  At  the  time  of  the  last  parting  examination,  the  school  had 
been  obliged  to  exercise  this  power  in  the  case  of  eight  pupils,  which  re¬ 
duced  their  number  to  ninety-two. 

3.  HEALTH. 

“The  health  of  the  students  was  not  so  good  in  1824  as  in  the  preceding 
year ;  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  bill  for  medical  attendance  for  the'  two 
years. 

“In  1823  this  amounted  to  66  thaler  (9Z.  18s.), in  1824  to  177  thaler  (26Z. 
1  Is.)  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  latter  year, 
as  compared  with  the  former,  was  as  three  to  two.  There  have  indeed  been 
no  contagious  diseases,  and  few  of  a  serious  character,  but  frequent  inflam¬ 
matory  and  catarrhal  fevers,  some  intermittent  and  one  nervous  fever.  In¬ 
flammatory  ophthalmia,  attacks  on  the  chest,  and  palpitations  of  the  heart 
have  not  been  rare.  The  physician  has  paid  the  pupils  great  attention,  in¬ 
deed  I  might  almost  say  too  much ;  and  I  have  agreed  with  him  that  he  shall 
not  order  them  medicines,  except  in  cases  wfliere  diet,  rest,  perspiration,  and 
domestic  remedies  are  insufficient.  In  order  to  prevent  the  young  men  from 
abusing  the  facility  of  applying  to  a  physician,  I  have  ordered  that  no  one 
shall,  for  the  future,  consult  him  without  my  permission.  Infectious  cutane¬ 
ous  diseases  are  avoided  by  having  the  pupils  examined  by  the  physician  on 
their  entrance,  and  again  a  week  after.  If  any  well-founded  suspicions  arise, 
separation  takes  place  as  a  measure  of  precaution ;  if  the  appearances  of  a 
contagious  disease  are  certain,  the  pupil  is  sent  home  till  perfectly  cured. 

4.  ORDER,  DISCIPLINE,  AND  MORALITY. 

“  Without  rigid  attention  to  order,  we  could  not  hope  for  the  smallest 
success.  In  an  establishment  composed  of  various  elements,  like  this  nor¬ 
mal  school,  where  young  men  who  differ  in  language  (dialect),  manners, 
and  education  are  gathered  together,  there  must  be  rigorous  obedience  to 
rule.  In  domestic  life,  the  head  of  the  family  is  the  rule ;  and  in  a  large  es¬ 
tablishment,  unquestionably  those  who  govern  are  strictly  bound  to  furnish 
an  example  to  all  under  them.  They  are  that  spring  of  the  great  machine 
which  cannot  cease  to  move  without  stopping  the  whole.  But  it  is  also  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  establishment  should  have  its  precise  rules,  its  written  code 
of  laws.  The  governors,  it  is  true,  fill  the  place  of  the  law  whenever  it  is 
silent ;  but  all,  without  distinction,  ought  to  know  accurately  what  they  must 
do,  and  what  they  may  do.  For  this  reason,  the  undersigned  cannot  share 
the  opinion  of  some  very  estimable  teachers  who  think  it  not  necessary,  nor 
even  expedient,  that  there  be  written  laws  for  an  establishment  like  the  pri¬ 
mary  normal  school ;  nay,  that  their  promulgation  may  operate  only  as  an 
incitement  to  break  them.  Laws  seem  to  me  to  grow  out  of  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  institution.  Gather  together  a  number  of  young  men  without 
laying  down  any  rule  for  them ;  they  themselves  will  soon  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  laws  for  the  government  of  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
and  will  choose  one  of  their  body  as  guardian  of  these  laws.  It  is,  then, 
natural,  useful,  and  fitting  that  the  managers  and  masters  should  make  laws 
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for  the  school  confided  to  them.  If  it  be  true  that  laws  create  the  tempts 
tion  to  break  them,  that  is  a  reason  why  laws  for  all  human  society  ought 
to  be  abolished.  Fixed  laws  give  to  an  institution  a  steady  course,  protect 
the  weaker  against  caprice  and  tyranny,  prevent  mistakes  and  precipitation, 
and,  what  is  more  important  for  the  future,  they  show  in  a  clear  and  striking 
manner  the  necessity  of  laws  for  the  commomyealth,  and  train  youth  to  a 
reasonable  and  willing  obedience  to  them.  The  opinion  I  offer  here  springs 
from  my  general  conviction  of  the  utility  of  positive  WTitten  laws,  which  my 
own  experience  has  greatly  strengthened.  For  in  those  infractions  of  order 
and  discipline  which  have  occasionally  happened,  I  have  contented  myself 
with  punishing  the  fault  by  reading  the  infringed  law  to  the  culprit,  in  a 
calm  but  severe  manner,  either  in  private  or  beforh  all  the  pupils  assembled; 
and  this  punishment  has  never  failed  of  its  effect. 

“  After  this  digression,  which  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  insert  here,  I 
return  to  the  order  of  the  house.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  the  utmost  possi¬ 
ble  use  of  the  daylight,  as  being  more  healthful,  more  cheerful,  and  more 
perfect  than  lamp-light,  and  costing  nothing.  In  our  situation,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  turn  night  into  day.  I  make  it  a  great  point,  too,  that  the 
young  men  should  get  the  habit  of  rising  early,  so  that  in  the  evening  they 
may  lay  aside  all  anxiety  and  all  labor,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  tranquil  and  refreshing  sleep.  In  summer,  therefore,  we  rise  at 
four,  and  even  earlier  when  the  days  are  at  the  longest ;  in  winter  at  six,  in 
spring  and  autumn  at  five.  In  summer,  I  and  my  pupils  go  to  bed  at  nine 
or  half  past,  in  spring  and  winter  at  ten.  The  pupils  ring  the  reveille  by  turns ; 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  bell  rings  again,  and  all  assemble  in  the  din¬ 
ing-hall,  where  the  morning  prayer  is  said ;  then  they  all  follow  me  to  the 
church,  where  I  perform  the  service  of  the  holy  mass.  One  of  the  students 
assists  in  the  service ;  the  others  sing  the  responses ;  this  religious  act,  for 
which  we  use  the  prayer-book  and  psalter  of  Bishop  Von  Hommer,  is  some¬ 
times  mingled  with  singing,  but  rarely,  because  singing  very  early  in  tho 
morning  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  voice  and  chest.  All'  is  terminated  in 
an  hour ;  and  the  pupils,  after  having  thus  sanctified  the  first  hour  of  morn¬ 
ing,  return  to  the  house,  make  their  beds,  breakfast,  and  then  prepare  for 
lessons,  which  begin  at  seven  or  at  eight,  according  to  the  season.  In  es¬ 
tablishing  this  rule,  I  had  some  fears,  at  first,  that  rising  so  early  and  going 
v  directly  into  a  cold  church  in  the  depth  of  winter,  might  be  injurious  to  their 
health ;  but  I  am  always  there  before  them,  and  I  have  never  suffered.  It 
may  be  said  that  I  am  more  warmly  clothed  than  the  young  men but  then 
they  are  young,  their  blood  is  warmer  than  mine,  and  that  restores  the  bal¬ 
ance.  Moreover,  it  cannot  but  be  advantageous  to  them  to  harden  them¬ 
selves,  while  habits  of  indulgence  and  delicacy  would  be  extremely  unfavor¬ 
able  to  them  in  their  profession.  On  the  Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  church, 
I  say  mass  to  the  students  at  half  past  eight  in  the  morning.  They  simr  a 
German  mass  for  four  voices,  or  simple  chants  and  hymns :  and.  on  high 
festivals,  Latin  mass.  During  the  last  year,  the  pupils  of  the  first  class  have 
several  times  executed  some  easy  masses  extremely  well.  But.  generally 
speaking,  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  church  music ;  not  that  our 
masters  and  pupils  do  not  do  their  best,  but  we  have  not  a  suitable  supply 
of  church  music.  The  singing  in  Catholic  churches  is  subject  to  a  particular 
condition :  it  must  be  connected  with  the  acts  of  the  mass ;  it  must  form  a 
whole,  distinct,  and  yet  in  harmony  with  the  mass,  and  moreover,  must  be 
adapted  to  each  of  the  epochs  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Now  we  have  very 
little  church  music  fit  for  the  people.  What  there  is,  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  individuals,  who  do  not  choose  to  part  with  it.  There  is  doubtless  an 
abundance  of  sacred  music  suited  to  every  occasion,  but  it  is  all  in  the  most 
elevated  style;  and  to  what  good  end  should  the  studies  of  the  pupils  be 
pushed  so  far  beyond  what  can  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  future  sphere  of 
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action  ?  Music  of  the  highest  order  never  can  nor  ought  to  become  the 
property  of  the  people.  Music  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  as  a  mere  grati¬ 
fication  of  a  sense;  it  ought  to  help  to  ennoble  and  refine  the  heart,  and  to 
form  the  moral  taste. 

“  It  does  not  signify  so  much  how  they  sing,  as  what  they  sing.  In  pri¬ 
mary  normal  schools  music  ought  not,  any  more  than  reading,  to  be  the 
principal  object;  it  must  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  means  toward  a 
higher  end,  which  is,  education  and  moral  culture.  It  is  therefore  with  rea¬ 
son  that  the  primary  normal  schools  are  required  to  diffuse  a  nobler  and 
more  worthy  kind  of  popular  sacred  music ;  this  is,  as  regards  music,  their 
proper  office.  A  good  composer,  who  would  devote  himself  to  this  object, 
might  acquire  immortal  honor.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  higher  authori¬ 
ties,  particularly  of  the  church,  would  encourage  composers  who  show  a 
genius  for  sacred  music,  to  fill  this  chasm.  In  these  remarks  I  have  in  view, 
it  is  true,  only  the  Catholic  chureh.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  Protest¬ 
ant,  which  possesses  a  great  store  of  psalms ;  there  is  only  to  choose  what 
are  appropriate  to  the  sermon.  This  greatly  facilitates  the  task  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  normal  schools.  In  the  Catholic  worship,  on  the  contrary,  the  sermon 
is  only  a  subordinate  part  of  a  higher  whole,  with  which  the  singing  must 
harmonize,  adapting  itself  to  the  different  important  moments,  and  hence 
the  scarcity  of  simple  counterpoint  fit  for  the  purpose.  To  attain  the  pro¬ 
posed  end,  we  ought  to  have,  not  only  a  good  organist,  but  also  an  able 
composer,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find.  I  return  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

“  As  the  day  begins  with  prayer,  so  it  ends  with  it.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  half  an  hour  before  going  to  bed,  all  the  pupils  assemble,  at  the  sound  of 
the  bell,  for  evening  devotions.  A  short  portion  of  the  holy  scripture  is 
read,  and  after  enlarging  more  or  less  on  a  text,  and  recommending  it  to  im¬ 
itation,  I  conclude  by  a  prayer.  During  the  past  year  I  preached  a  homilet- 
ical  discourse  on  the  lesson  of  the  day,  before  mass  every  Sunday  morning; 
but  as  it  becomes  difficult  for  me  to  speak  fasting,  I  now  reserve  it  till  even¬ 
ing.  It  has  also  been  decided,  that  as  a  means  of  keeping  alive  religious 
and  moral  feelings,  the  pupils  should  confess  and  communicate  once  a  month, 
unless  particular  reasons  render  it  expedient  to  prolong  the  interval  to  six 
weeks,  or,  at  furthest,  two  months.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  employed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  scheme  of  lessons  and  the  order  enjoined  by  the  minister. 
The  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go  out,  except  on  the  weekly»afternoon  holi¬ 
day  ;  and  this  is  sufficient  for  their  health,  because  in  all  their  hours  of  rec¬ 
reation  they  can  take  exercise  in  a  garden  of  two  acres  which  belongs  to  the 
establishment.  Nevertheless,  on  fine  days  I  occasionally  give  them  leave  to 
make  expeditions  into  the  country,  when  I  think  their  health  will  be  bene- 
' filed  by  it;  making  it  an  express  condition  that  they  shall  take  no  pipes. 

“  It  is  good  to  correct  faults ;  better  still  to  prevent  them.  Abundance 
of  arguments  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  principle  that  we  must 
let  children  have  their  will,  in  order  that  their  will  may  become  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  wait  till  the  time  when  the  reason  expands  to  give  it  a  lofty  direc¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  letting  the  tares  overtop  the  wheat  before  we  attempt  to 
root  them  out.  Experience  proves  that  the  good  seed  springs  up  more  vig¬ 
orously  and  thrives  better  when  the  soil  has  been  cleared  of  weeds.  Dis¬ 
cipline  ought,  therefore,  to  precede  and  to  accompany  the  instruction  of 
young  men,  as  docility  and  modesty  that  of  children.  Doubtless  external 
reverence  and  reserve  are  but  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  man  must  be 
brought  to  think  spontaneously  and  without  external  impulse,  of  the  duties 
he  lies  under,  so  that  it  may  become  his  inclination  to  fulfill  whatever  he  has 
clearly  recognized  as  a  duty,  to  consult  nothing  but  conscience,  and  to  set 
himself  above  the  praise  and  the  blame  of  men.  This  is  true  and  uncon¬ 
tested;  nevertheless,  the  flesh  is  always  weak,  even  though  the  spirit  be 
willing ;  and  there  are  few  of  those  elect  for  whom  approbation  and  cen- 
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sure,  remonstrances  and  encouragements,  hope  and  fear,  are  not  necessary 
helps ;  and  for  that  reason,  such  helps  are  used  for  great  and  small,  in  pri¬ 
vate  houses  as  well  as  in  schools,  in  church  as  well  as  in  state,  and  will 
never  fail,  if  wisely  used,  to  have  a  salutary  effect.  A  hard  ascetical  con¬ 
straint  and  discipline  are  as  far  from-  my  taste  as  from  my  principles ;  hut 
experience  demands  rigorous  order  in  great  schools,  especially  at  their  out¬ 
set.  When  order  has  once  been  thoroughly  established,  when  the  will  of 
each  has  learned  to  bend  to  the  unity  of  the  collective  body,  the  early  se¬ 
verity  may  be  relaxed,  and  give  place  to  kindness  and  indulgence.  As  long 
as  I  can  recollect,  I  have  observed  that  the  education  of  children  is  best  in 
houses  where  this  principle  is  observed.  To  let  children  grow  perverse  and 
wayward  in  their  infancy  through  weak  tenderness  and  indulgence,  and  then 
to  reprove  and  chastise  them  wTith  harshness  when  their  habits  are  formed, 
cannot  be  other  than  a  false  system.  For  these  reasons  we  always  begin 
by  reading  the  rules  and  disciplinary  laws  of  the  house,  so  that  the  pupils 
may  distinctly  know  what  they  have  to  do ;  we  then  take  care  that  these 
laws  are  strictly  enforced.  The  masters,  on  their  side,  are  careful  to  show 
the  most  punctual  obedience  to  all  their  duties.  We  afterward  read  por¬ 
tions  of  the  rules,  according  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  demand  for  any 
particular  part;  thus  the  discipline  is  strengthened  and  facilitated.  The 
highest  punishment  is  expulsion ;  and  last  year  we  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  this  twice.  In  ail  cases  we  try  to  proportion  the  punishment  to  the  fault, 
so  as  to  conduce  to  the  amendment  of  the  culprit  and  the  good  of  all.  For 
instance,  if  one  of  the  pupils  lies  in  bed  from  indolence,  he  is  deprived  of  his 
portion  of  meat  at  dinner,  and  for  four  days,  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  as  it 
may  be,  is  obliged  to  declare  his  presence  when  we  meet  in  the  morning. 
Being  kept  at  home  on  holidays,  ringing  the  bell,  fetching  water,  &c.,  are 
the  only  corporal  punishments  for  faults  of  indolence  and  infractions  of 
order.  Faults  of  impatience  or  carelessness,  of  insincerity  or  mischievous¬ 
ness,  of  coarseness  or  any  sort  of  incivility,  offenses  against  decency  or  good 
manners,  are  punished  by  notes  in  the  inspection-book,  which  the  culprits 
themselves  are  obliged  to  sign.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  students  when 
out  of  the  house,  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  the  whole  neighborhood 
unanimously  bear  witness  that  the  presence  of  these  young  men  is  in  no 
way  perceived.  It  is  not  difficult  to  speak  to  their  hearts,  and  by  expostu¬ 
lation  suited  to- their  age  and  station,  to  touch  them  even  to  tears. 

“  Of  this  I  could  cite  several  instances,  did  I  not  fear  prolonging  this  Re¬ 
port.  I  will,  however,  give  one.  Last  year  the  students  of  the  highest 
class  were  dissatisfied  with  the  steward,  and  presented  a  petition  very  nu¬ 
merously  signed,  in  which  they  enumerated  their  causes  of  complaint,  and 
asked  to  have  him  removed.  I  gave  the  petition  to  him,  that  he  might  an¬ 
swer  the  charges ;  and  after  he  had  made  his  defense,  I  suffered  accusers 
and  accused  to  plead  their  cause,  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  religious  lessons. 
The  steward  was  not  irreproachable ;  his  fault  was,  indeed,  evident  enough: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  complaint  was  exaggerated,  invidious,  inexact,  and  in¬ 
considerate  ;  for  several  had  signed  without  reading  ;  others  had  signed  be¬ 
cause  such  or  such  a  point  seemed  to  them  just ;  others  again  had  .shown 
themselves  extremely  active  in  collecting  signatures,  and  had  reproached 
those  who  refused  to  sign.  The  affair  being  clearly  and  circumstantially 
stated,  the  steward  had  his  share  of  the  reprimand,  and  was  deeply  affected 
by  it ;  others  were  moved  to  tears ;  and  the  offenders,  when  the  unbecom¬ 
ing,  inconsiderate,  and  even  criminal  points  of  their  conduct  were  distinctly 
explained  to  them,  acknowledged  their  injustice,  and  promised  never  to  act 
in  the  like  manner  again. 

“  Order  and  discipline,  instruction  and  prayer,  are  thus  regarded  and  em¬ 
ployed  as  so  many  means,  general  and  particular,  for  cultivating  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  the  pupils ;  and  the  undersigned,  during  the  short  time  he  has  had  the 
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care  of  the  institution,  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  who  entered 
it  with  bad  and  distressing  habits,  leave  it  metamorphosed  and  renewed. 
Sedateness  and  modesty  have  been  substituted  for  giddiness ;  the  spirit  of 
temperance  for  craving  after  sensual  enjoyments;  and  those  who  came  to 
seek  but  ordinary  bread,  have  acquired  a  taste  for  purer  and  higher  food. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  among  so  many,  a  vicious  one  should  not  occa¬ 
sionally  creep  in ;  and  last  year,  among  the  new-comers,  was  a  cunning  and 
!  accomplished  thief,  whose  depredations  filled  the  establishment  with  dissat¬ 
isfaction  and  alarm.  It  was  difficult  to  find  him  out,  but  falsehood  and  per¬ 
versity  betray  themselves  in  the  end.  Heavy  suspicions  were  accumulated 
during  the  year  on  the  head  of  the  criminal ;  and  though  there  were  not  pos¬ 
itive  proofs,  he  could  not  so  escape  our  vigilance  as  not  to  leave  us  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  moral  certainty  against  him.  He  was  expelled  at  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  last  year.  Nevertheless,  as  there  was  no  legal  proof,  his  name  was 
not  stigmatized  by  publicity,  and  the  higher  authorities  will  readily  excuse 
my  not  mentioning  it  here,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  no 
misfortune  of  the  kind  has  since  occurred. 

5.  INSTRUCTION. 

The  business  of  the  primary  normal  school  is  to  form  schoolmasters. 
It  must  therefore  furnish  its  pupils  with  the  sum  of  knowledge  which  the 
state  has  declared  indispensably  necessary  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  of  whom  they  are  to  be  the  teachers,  and  must 
afterward  fit  them  to  fulfill  their  important  vocation  with  zeal  and  with  a 
religious  will  and  earnestness. 

No  more  than  grapes  can  be  gathered  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles, 
can  any  thing  good  be  hoped  from  schoolmasters  who  are  regardless  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  of  morality.  For  this  reason,  religious  instruction  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  other  parts  of  education :  its  object  is  to  implant  in  the  normal 
schools  such  a  moral  and  religious  spirit  as  ought  to  pervade  the  popular 
schools.  The  course  of  religious  instruction  has  undergone  no  change  from 
that  stated  in  the  report  of  last  year,  except  that  the  several  classes  have 
been  united  for  the  Biblical  part.  During  the  present  year  we  propose  to 
treat  the  concordance  of  the  Gospels,  the  history  of  the  Apostles,  and  some 
of  the  Epistles.  The  course  adopted  is  this: — The  series  of  the  concord¬ 
ance  is  established  and  dictated  by  the  master ;  the  passages  and  discourses 
are  explained,  and,  if  thought  expedient,  learnt  by  heart  by  the  pupils.  For 
the  catechising,  or  religious  and  moral  instruction,  properly  so  called,  the 
classes  are  separated.  The  great  catechism  of  Overberg  is  taken  as  a 
ground-work ;  and  we  treat  first  of  faith,  then  of  morals,  so  that  the  latter 
may  be  intimately  connected  with  the  former,  or  to  speak  better,  that  moral¬ 
ity  may  flow  from  faith  as  from  its  source.  I  regard  religion  as  a  disposi¬ 
tion  or  affection  of  the  soul,  which  unites  man,  in  all  his  actions,  with  God ; 
and  he  alone  is  truly  religious  who  possesses  this  disposition,  and  strives  by 
every  means  to  cherish  it.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  all  morality  is  reli¬ 
gious,  because  it  raises  man  to  God,  and  teaches  him  to  live  in  God.  I 
must  confess,  that  in  religious  instruction  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any 
particular  method ;  I  try  by  meditation  to  bring  the  thing  clearly  before  my 
own  mind,  and  then  to  expound  it  intelligibly,  in  fitting  language,  with  grav¬ 
ity  and  calmness,  with  unction  and  earnestness,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
a  clear  exposition  obliges  the  pupils  to  meditate,  and  excites  interest  and 
animation. 

As  for  the  historical  part,  I  have  made  choice  of  a  short  exposition  of 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  with  an  introduction  on  the  constitution 
of  the  Jewish  church.  I  think  it  impossible  to  learn  any  thing  of  universal 
history,  that  can  be  useful  or  instructive  to  the  students,  in  less  than  a  hund- 
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red  lessons.  It  signifies  little  whether  a  village  schoolmaster  knows  the 
history  of  India,  China,  or  Greece ;  but  he  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  the  church,  because  it  is,  in  many  points,  nearly  connected  with 
that  of  religion.  I  must  confess  that,  in  the  measure  of  time  allowed  us,  I 
cannot  make  universal  history  very  interesting  or  profitable  to  the  pupils ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  ecclesiastical  history. 

I  introduce  the  theory  of  education  and  tuition  by  experimental  psychol¬ 
ogy.  This  course  of  study  is  of  infinite  use,  in  teaching  the  science  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  of  tuition,  as  likewise  in  teaching  morals  and  religion ;  but  I  re¬ 
gard  the  school  for  practice,  and  the  method  there  pursued,  as  the  best 
course  of  pedagogical  instruction.  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  necessary  to  recommend  to  the  pupils  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  and  to  all  young  schoolmasters,  a  firm  and  decided  plan,  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  them  to  modify  it  as  time  and  experience  dictate.  It  is  with  them 
as  with  a  traveler  going  to  a  place  he  has  never  been  at  before :  it  is  best 
to  show  him  the  high  road,  that  he  may  not  lose  himself ;  when  he  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  that,  he  may  try  cross-roads,  if  he  thinks  they  will  abridge  his  jour¬ 
ney.  The  masters  of  the  school  agree  in  my  views  on  this  point,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  act  up  to  them.  The  following  are  their  courses  of  instruction  in 
their  several  departments,  furnished  by  themselves. 

Language  :*  First  class ,  or  class  of  the  first  year. — In  the  first  half  year  we 
begin  with  the  simplest  elements,  and  gradually  go  through  all  the  parts  of 
speech,  but  without  their  subdivisions.  In  the  second  half  year  we  go 
through  the  subdivisions  in  like  manner ;  so  that,  in  the  first  year,  a  thorough 
knowledge  is  acquired  of  the  simple  and  compound  elements,  as  well  as  of 
the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  speech.  The  course  of  instruction  is  partly 
synthetic,  and  partly  analytic ;  that  is  to  say,  what  has  been  learned  in  the 
first  manner,  is  made  thoroughly  clear  in  the  second,  by  the  analysis  of  a 
passage  from  some  author.  Second  class ,  or  class  of  the  second  year. — This 
class,  proceeding  in  a  similar  way,  goes  through  the  most  complicated  peri¬ 
ods.  In  the  second  half  year  the  pupils  are  familiarized  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  principles  of  logic  and  of  etymology. 

Arithmetic :  Second  class. f — In  the  first  half  year  are  studied  the  rule  of 
three,  single  and  compound  interest,  and  discount ;  in  the  second,  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  as  far  as  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  degree.  The  result  of  this  course  is  a  complete  familiarity  with  all 
the  branches  of  common  arithmetic.  These  two  departments  of  instruction, 
language  and  arithmetic,  are  taught  according  to  the  views  of  the  inspector. 

Geometry :  Second  class. — In  the  first  half  year  they  get  through  what  re¬ 
lates  to  rectilinear  figures  and  the  circle ;  in  the  second,  the  theory  of  the 
transmutation  of  figures  is  added ;  and  after  that,  the  most  important  prin¬ 
ciples  of  geometry  and  the  measurement  of  solids.  The  books  of  instruc¬ 
tion  are  those  of  F.  Schmid  and  Von  Turck.  i 

Drawing :  First  class. — In  the  first  half  year  drawing  is  carried  as  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  most  important  laws  of  perspective,  so  as  to  place  ob¬ 
jects,  not  too  complex,  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective.  In  the  second 
half  year  they  study  light  and  shade.  Second  class. — During  the  first  half 
year  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  relief  and  shading  of  works  of  art,  such 
as  houses,  churches,  vases,  &c.  In  the  second  half,  the  pupils  copy  good 
drawings  of  landscapes,  flowers,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  style  of  the  best  masters.  The  method  adopted  is  that  of  F.  Schmid. 

Reading :  First  class. — Begins  by  the  enunciation  of  some  simple  propo¬ 
sitions,  which  are  decomposed  into  words ;  the  words  are  reduced  to  sylla¬ 
bles,  and  these  to  their  simple  sound.  This  course  has  been  adopted  with 
the  pupils,  that  they  may  themselves  use  it  with  the  younger  children,  and 
thus  acquire  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  it.  It  is  taught  according  to  the 

*  M.  Wagner.  f  Another  master  takes  the  arithmetic  for  the  first  class  or  first  vear. 
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views  of  the  inspector.  Second  class. — In  the  first  class  the  principal  object 
is  reading  with  ease ;  in  the  second,  reading  with  expression.  The  chief 
means  of  instruction  consist  in  the  master’s  reading  aloud  frequently,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  considered  that  this  plan  is  more  unfailing  and  more  easy  than 
any  rules.  Since,  however  great  the  application  on  the  part  of  both  master 
and  pupil,  the  art  of  reading  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  acquire,  this  branch 
of  instruction  occupies  a  whole  year. 

Singing :  First  class. — In  the  first  half  year  they  begin  with  easy  exer¬ 
cises  in  time  and  melody;  the  next  step  is  to  easy  pieces  for  four  voices. 
The  second  half  year  is  devoted  to  more  difficult  exercises  of  the  same  kind : 
so  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  tolerable  facility 
in  reading. 

Natural  Philosophy  :  Second  class. — During  the  first  half  year  the  atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  to  the  general  and  particular  properties  of  bodies ;  to  those 
of  the  elements,  water,  air,  and  fire ;  then  to  the  theory  of  sounds,  the  velo¬ 
city  of  winds,  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  and  aqueous  meteors.  In  the  second 
haif  year  comes  the  theory  of  light,  electricity,  the  lever,  the  inclined  plane, 
luminous  meteors,  optics,  &e.  The  principal  object  is  to  render  the  pupils 
attentive  to  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  accustom  them  to 
reflect  upon  her  laws  and  secrets.  The  method  adopted  here  is  that  of  the 
inspector. 

During  half  of  last  year  my*  lessons  embraced  the  following  points: — 

Mental  Arithmetic. — 1,  The  knowledge  of  numbers  with  reference  to  their 
value  and  form;  2,  addition;  3,  subtraction;  4,  subtraction  and  addition 
combined  ;  5,  multiplication ;  6,  multiplication  combined  with  the  preceding 
rule ;  7,  division ;  8,  varied  combinations  of  the  four  fundamental  rules. 
Each  rule  was  accompanied  by  its  application,  and  Ity  examples  drawn  from 
common  life.  My  principal  aim  was  to  exercise  the  pupils  in  applying  the 
rules  to  practice.  I  have  endeavored  also  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  the¬ 
ory,  and  especially  to  the  mode  of  using  different  rules  in  the  solution  of  the 
same  problem ;  with  this  view,  I  have  always  alternated  the  oral  and  written 
exercises. 

Arithmetic  on  the  Slate. — Calculation  on  the  slate  is  based  upon  mental 
arithmetic,  insomuch  that  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  a  preparation  for 
the  former.  When  the  four  first  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  are  gone 
through,  the  pupils  begin  to  use  the  slate.  I  have  labored  not  only  to  give 
them  practical  dexterity,  but  also  solid  knowledge,  and  with  this  aim  have 
accustomed  them  to  try  various  ways  of  working  the  questions. 

Elements  of  Geometry. — I  have  followed  the  work  of  Harnisch,  and  his 
theory  of  space  drawn  from  the  theory  of  crystals,  and  employed  by  him  as 
a  basis  to  the  mathematics. 

Natural  History  :  Botany. — The  principal  parts  of  a  plant  are  first 
pointed  out  and  named ;  then  each  of  these  parts  are  examined  separately : 
— 1,  the  root,  its  form  and  direction.;  2,  the  stem,  its  internal  construction, 
its  figure  and  its  covering ;  3,  the  buds,  their  place  upon  the  stalk ;  4,  the 
leaves,  their  variety  according  to  their  situation,  their  mode  of  insertion, 
their  figure,  their  place ;  5,  the  flower-stalks ;  6,  the  flowers  according  to 
their  species,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fixed,  their  composition ;  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  corolla,  stamina,  pistil,  the  fruit,  seed-vessel,  and  sex  of  the  plants.  All 
this  has  been  shown  to  the  pupils,  either  in  the  plants  themselves,  or  in 
drawings  which  I  have  traced  on  the  slate.  I  interrupted  the  botany  till  we 
could  take  it  up  again  after  Easter,  and  began 

Mineralogy. — I  have  pursued  the  same  course  here.  The  pupils  have  first 
been  familiarized  with  the  properties  which  distinguish  minerals  one  from 
another,  as  their  colors,  the  arrangement  of  parts,  the  external  form,  regular 
and  irregular,  or  crystalline  form ;  the  polish,  texture,  transparency,  vein, 

*  Mr.  Richter. 
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hardness,  alteration  of  color,  effervescence  in  acids :  all  these  properties  have 
been  observed  by  the  pupils  in  the  minerals  of  our  collection.  To  this  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  classification  of  minerals,  from  which  the  pupils  have  learned  the 
names  and  uses  of  the  most  important. 

Singing. — Having  devoted  last  year,  with  my  singing  pupils,  to  time,  tune, 
and  acoustics,  I  have,  during  the  past  six  months,  combined  the  three 
branches  of  the  art  of  singing  which  I  had  before  taught  separately,  and 
have  practiced  them  chiefly  on  sacred  vocal  music,  such  as  a  psalm  of  Schna¬ 
bel’s,  a  chorus  from  Handel’s  Messiah,  a  mass  of  Hasslinger,  and  another 
of  Sehiedermeyer,  a  chorus  from  Haydn’s  Creation,  two  songs  by  Yon  Web¬ 
er,  &c. 

Thorough-Base* — The  lessons  I  have  given  in  this  science  have  been  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hering’s  practical  introduction,  or  to  my  own  ideas.  The  follow¬ 
ing  course  has  been  adopted:  1,  the  theory  of  intervals;  2,  the  theory  of 
harmonic  thirds,  a.  if  they  comprise  a  scale,  b.  if  they  belong  to  the  whole 
system  ;  3,  the  theory  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  a.  if  it  belongs  to  a  scale, 
b.  if  it  belongs  to  the  whole  system  of  chords;  4,  modulation,  a.  in  a  free 
style,  b.  in  a  free  style,  with  particular  reference  to  the  organ ;  5,  written 
exercises  in  parts  for  four  voices. 

Geography. — We  have  finished  Germany  and  begun  Europe:  the  follow¬ 
ing  course  has  been  adopted.  First  we  made  the  pupils  acquainted,  as  ex¬ 
actly  as  possible,  with  the  Rhenish  provinces — our  own  peculiar  country ; 
then  with  Prussia,  then  with  the  rest  of  Germany.  This  was  done  in  the 
following  manner:  1,  the  boundaries;  2,  the  mountains;  3,  the  rivers;  4, 
the  natural  divisions  according  to  the  rivers ;  5,  the  towns.  We  then  con¬ 
sidered  Germany  in  its  political  divisions,  paying  attention  to  the  position 
and  natural  limits  of  the  countries.  All  the  exercises  on  this  subject  were 
done  with  skeleton  maps.  If  time  permit  (though  only  one  year  with  two 
lessons  a  week  are  allotted  to  this  department),  Europe  will  be  followed  by 
a  general  review  of  the  earth. 

Writing. — In  the  writing  I  have  followed  exactly  the  system  of  Hennig ; 
by  giving,  1,  the  easiest  and  simplest  letters  of  the  running  alphabet  to  be 
copied,  each  letter  separately,  till  the  pupil  can  make  them  with  ease ;  2, 
words  composed  of  such  letters  as  they  have  practiced ;  3,  at  the  opening  of 
the  course,  after  Easter,  will  come  the  capital  letters,  in  the  same  way ;  4, 
English  handwriting. f  In  practicing  single  letters,  I  have  especially  pointed 
out  how  one  ws  formed  out  of  another,  and  the  letter  they  were  practicing 
as  making  part  of  that  which  followed.  Afterward  copies,  written,  not  en¬ 
graved,  are  placed  before  the  pupils,  because  these  last,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  good  penmen,  discourage  the  pupils. 

Orthography. — 1,  The  object  and  utility  of  orthography;  2,  general  rules 
of  German  orthography  ;  3,  the  use  of  capital  letters  ;  4,  the  regular  use  of 
isolated  letters ;  5,  the  division,  composition,  and  abbreviation  of  words. 
These  rules  are  alternately  put  in  practice  in  the  dictations.  The  director, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  masters,  examines  in  each  department  every  three 
months.  Instrumental  music,  on  the  violin,  piano-forte,  and  organ,  is  taught 
by  Mr.  Richter  and  Mr.  Rudisch,  with  the  assistance  of  two  pupils. 

6.  SCHOOL  POR  PRACTICE. 

It  is  difficult,  in  a  written  description,  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  a  school,  or 
of  any  large  establishment  for  instruction.  Nevertheless,  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  this  institution,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils 
are  there  occupied.  The  regulations  fix  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  lessons  of  practice.  The  children  of  the  school  for  practice  are  di- 

*  Mr.  Rudisch. 

i.  e.  The  Italian  handwriting,  as  distinguished  from  the  current  German  hand.— Trans  l. 
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vided  into  eight  classes,  and  one  of  the  pupils  from  the  normal  school  pre¬ 
sides  over  each  of  these  divisions  alternately,  so  that  twenty-four  are  occu¬ 
pied  from  one  to  two,  and  twenty-four  from  two  to  three ;  and  while  the 
first  twenty-four  are  teaching,  the  others  listen,  that  they  may  he  ready  at 
any  moment  to  take  it  up  and  continue  the  lesson.  This  can  he  done  only 
where  a  fixed  and  complete  mode  of  instruction  is  laid  down. 

The  branches  taught  by  the  pupils  are  grammar,  reading,  composition, 
writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  mental  exercises,  singing,  religion.  Language 
is  taught  partly  after  Krause,  and  partly  on  the  plan  of  the  inspector,  Mr. 
Wagner.  Reading  is  closely  connected  with  writing,  according  to  the 
method  of  the  inspector.  The  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  have  subjects  of 
familiar  compositions  given  them ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  made  to  learn 
by  heart  short  letters,  narrations  and  descriptions,  because  this  is  deemed 
the  best  method  of  familiarizing  children  with  the  language,  and  enabling 
them  to  express  themselves  with  ease  in  writing.  When  they  have  learned 
a  piece  by  heart,  they  endeavor  to  write  it  without  a  fault,  and  with  the 
proper  punctuation ;  the  comparison  with  the  original  and  the  correction  are 
left  to  themselves,  that  the  thing  may  be  more  deeply  impressed  upon  their 
mind.  Arithmetic  is  taught  on  the  system  of  Schumacher  and  Jos.  Schmid. 
In  the  lower  classes  great  care  is  taken  that  the  numbers  are  always  correct, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  inefficient  and  too  artificial  mental  arithmetic  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  to  make  arithmetic  itself  an  exercise  of  language.  Sffiging  is 
taught  by  the  two  forwardest  pupils  of  the  school,  who  give  two  lessons  in 
the  morning,  and  drawing  by  the  two  most  skillful  draughtsmen.  For  exer¬ 
cises  in  language  and  mental  activity,  use  is  occasionally  made  of  Krause’s 
Exercises  for  the  Mind ,  and  Pestalozzi’s  Mother’s  Book.  On  religion  the 
pupils  give  but  one  lesson  a  week,  under  the  particular  guidance  of  the  di¬ 
rector.  The  special  superintendence  of  this  school  is  confided  to  the  inspect¬ 
or,  Mr.  Wagner,  who,  besides  a  daily  visit  during  the  lessons,  subjects  them 
to  a  slight  examination  every  week,  to  keep  up  a  persevering  activity  in  the 
young  men,  and  to  know  exactly  what  progress  is  made.  The  satisfaction 
of  the  parents  at  the  pupils’  mode  of  teaching  is  proved  by  the  regular  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  school.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  practical  ability  hith¬ 
erto  shown  by  the  pupils. 

7  MASTERS  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Two  masters,  besi  !es  the  director,  were  last  year  annexed  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment — the  inspector,  Mr.  Wagner,  and  Mr.  Richter.  The  assistant  mas¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Rudisch,  was  added  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  These  masters 
give  their  entire  and  undivided  attention  to  the  school ;  yet  they  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  for  this  great  establishment ;  two  pupils  and  the  organist  of  the  town 
assist  in  the  department  of  instrumental  music. 

Although  the  general  superintendence  rests  upon  the  director,  yet,  to  re¬ 
lieve  him,  one  of  the  masters  in  rotation  has  hitherto  conducted  the  special 
inspection  each  week.  But  I  see  every  day  more  clearly,  that  the  whole 
inspection  ought  to  devolve  upon  the  director  alone ; — in  a  well-regulated 
house  there  should  be  but  one  head.  The  other  masters  also  recognize  this 
principle  ;  and  in  the  end  the  director  will  have  the  whole*  superintendence, 
and,  in  case  of  need,  will  transfer  it  to  the  inspector.  But  as  the  director 
and  the  inspector  cannot  be  always  with  the.pupils,  and  as  it  is  nevertheless 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  fixed  person  to  refer  to  when  disturb¬ 
ances  or  complaints  occur,  the  established  custom  will  be  continued  of  ap¬ 
pointing  the  student  wh»-  is  deemed  the  best  fitted  as  superintendent  of 
his  fellow-students.  Tb  \  plan  may,  besides,  have  a  very  useful  effect  in 
the  education  both  of  tin  young  superintendent  and  of  his  school-fellows. 
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Note. — Three  hoars  of  singing,  and  one  hoar  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  are  also  weekly  given  at  indeterminate  times. 


SEMINARY  FOR  TEACHERS* * * § 

AT  WEISSENFELS, 


IN  PRUSSIA. 


f 

This  seminary,  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools, 
is  one  of  four  belonging  to  the  province  of  Saxony, f  and  was  last  organized 
in  1822.  It  combines  within  its  premises,  or  in  the  neighborhood,  so  as  to 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  same  director,  the  following  establishments: 

1.  The  normal  school,  or  seminary  for  teachers,  a  government  institution. 

2.  A  preparatory  school,  subsidiary  to  the  former,  and  established  by  the 
enterprise  of  its  teachers.  3.  A  seminary  school,  or  burgher  school,  of  four 
hundred  pupils,  already  described.  4.  An  elementary  school  for  poor  chil¬ 
dren,  of  two  hundred  pupils.  5.  A  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  twenty- 
five  pupils,  established  in  1828,  and  supported  by  the  government.  The  last 
three  mentioned  schools  afford  practice  to  the  students  of  the  seminary. 

The  government  of  these  establishments  is  confided  to  a  director,];  who  is 
responsible  immediately  to  the  provincial  school-board  in  Magdeburg.  He 
has  the  personal  charge  of  the  seminary  in  which  he  gives  instruction,  and  of 
which  he  superintends  the  domestic  economy,  discipline,  and  police.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  seminary  by  three  teachers,  who  meet  him  once  a  week  in 
conference,  to  discuss  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  the  plans  of 
instruction,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  school.  There  are  also  seven 
assistant  teachers,  five  for  the  seminary  school,  and  two  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  institution,  who  also  assist  in  the  seminary  itself.  Once  a  month 
there  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  just  enumerated, 
for  similar  purposes. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  produce  certificates  of  baptism, 
of  moral  conduct,  and  of  health^  besides  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  their 
parents  or  guardians  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  fifty  thalers  (thirty-seven  dol¬ 
lars)  for  maintenance.  These  papers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  director  a 
fortnight  before  the  day  of  examination.  The  candidates  are  examined  at  a 
stated  time  of  the  year  (after  Easter),  in  presence  of  all  the  teachers  of  the 
school,  and  their  attainments  must  prove  satisfactory  in  Bible  and  church 
history,  the  Lutheran  Catechism,  reading,  writing,  German  grammar,  espe¬ 
cially  the  orthography  of  the  language,  the  ground-rules  of  arithmetic  (mental 
and  written),  geography  and  history,  and  natural  history  and  philosophy,  of 
the  grade  of  the  highest  class  of  a  burgher  school.  They  must  also  be  able 
to  play,  at  sight,  easy  pieces  of  music  upon  the  violin.  The  usual  age  of 
admission  is  eighteen ;  and  the  lowest  at  which  they  are  admissible,  seven¬ 
teen.  On  entrance,  they  are  entitled  to  free  lodging  and  instruction,  and,  if 
their  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory,  in  general,  receive  a  yearly  allow¬ 
ance  of  twenty-five  dollars,  which  is  equivalent,  nearly,  to  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance.  Their  clothing  and  school-books  are  provided  by  the  pupils. 
The  modes  of  preparation  judged  most  appropriate  by  the  authorities  of  the 
seminary  are,  the  attendance  on  a  burgher  school,  with  private  lessons  from 
a  competent  teacher,  or  entrance  into  the  preparatory  establishment  at  Weis- 
senfels.  A  gymnasium  is  considered  by  no  means  a  proper  place  for  the 

*  From  B  ache’s  Education  in  Europe. 

f  At  Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  Hrfurt,  and  Weissenfels. 

\  The  Rev.  Dr.  Harnisch,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  kind  welcome  to  his  institution,  and  a 
MS.  account  of  its  different  schools. 

§  The  directions  issued  by  the  provincial  authorities  are,  that  they  shall  have  a  strong  chest 
and  sound  lungs,  not  to  be  too  near-sighted,  nor  deaf,  nor  infirm.  The  physician’s  certificate  must 
gtate  whether  they  have  had  the  measles,  &c. 
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preparation  of  pupils,  its  courses,  discipline,  and  mode  of  life  having  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tendency  from  that  required  by  the  future  teacher  of  a  common 
school. 

The  admission  of  new  pupils  takes  place  with  some  ceremony,  in  presence 
of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  director  gives  a  charge,  in  which  he  makes 
them  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  school,  chiefly  those  relating  to  moral 
conduct,  to  obedience  to  the  authorities,  punctuality,  regular  attendance  at 
study,  school,  church,  and,  in  general,  on  the  appointed  exercises,  due  exer¬ 
tion,  neatness  in  their  habits,  and  exactness  in  the  payment  of  dues  to  the 
tradesmen  with  whom  they  may  deal.  They  bind  themselves  to  serve  for 
three  years  after  leaving  the  school,  in  whatever  situation  may  be  assigned 
them  by  the  regency  of  Merseburg,  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  education  and 
maintenance.  During  their  stay  at  the  seminary,  they  are  exempted  from 
military  service,  except  for  six  weeks.  In  fact,  this  service  usually  takes 
place  at  leaving  the  school,  and  before  entering  upon  their  new  career.  The 
number  of  pupils,  on  the  average,  is  sixty. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are,  morals  and  religion,  German,  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  cosmology,  pedagogy,  terraculture,  hygiene,  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  music,  drawing,  and  writing.  Cosmology  is  a  comprehensive  term 
for  geography,  an  outline  of  history  and  biography,  the  elements  of  natural 
history  and  natural  philosophy,  all  that  relates  to  the  world  (earth)  and  its 
inhabitants.  Pedagogy  includes  both  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The 
courses  just  enumerated  are  divided  among  the  masters,  according  to  the 
supposed  ability  of  each  in  the  particular  branches,  the  whole  instruction 
being  given  by  the  four  teachers.  The  director,  as  is  customary  in  these 
schools,  takes  the  religious  instruction,  and  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
as  his  especial  province,  and  adds  lectures  on  the  theory  of  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening  (terraculture),  and  of  health. 

The  duration  of  the  course  of  studies  has  been  reduced  from  three  years 
to  two,  on  account,  as  is  alleged,  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  teachers.  There  are,  probably,  other  reasons,  such  as  the  expense, 
and  the  fear  of  over-educating  the  pupils  for  their  station,  which  have  been 
influential  in  bringing  about  this  reduction.  There  are  two  classes  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  two  years  of  study.  The  first  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction;  and  in  the  second,  practice  in  teaching  is  combined  with 
it.  In  the  preparatory  school  there  is  likewise  a  course  of  two  years,  and 
the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes.  This  establishment  is  in  a  building 
near  the  seminary,  which  can  accommodate  forty  pupils,  and  is  under  the 
special  charge^of  one  of  the  teachers.* 

The  outline  of  the  studies  in  the  two  schools  is  as  follows : 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Bible  stories,  which  the  pupils  must  be  able  to  narrate  with  propriety. 
Christian  doctrine.  Portions  of  Scripture  committed  to  memory.  Four  hours 
weekly. 

I  Class.  Reading  the  Bible,  especially  the  historical  parts.  Krummacher’s  Bible 
Catechism.  Christian  doctrine.  Parables  of  the  New  Testament.  Seven  hours. 

In  the  lectures  on  Christian  doctrine,  which  the  two  classes  of  the  normal 
school  attend  together,  the  director  gives  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory,  explains  and  illustrates  it,  and  interrogates  the  pupils, 
who  take  notes  of  the  lecture,  which  they  subsequently  write  out. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Reading  the  Bible,  particularly  the  historical  parts ;  writing  catechet¬ 
ical  exercises,  adapted  to  children.  Two  hours. 

•  The  payments  made  by  the  pupils  are,  per  annum,  for  instruction,  nine  dollars ;  for  dinner, 
bread  not  included,  thirteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  lodging,  three  dollars ;  waiting  and  nursing  in 
time  of  sickness,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents;  use  of  library,  fifty  cents. 
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I  Class.  Continuation  of  the  second  class  course.  Two  houra. 

I  and  II  Class.  Christian  doctrine,  from  Luther’s  Catechism.  Three  hours. 
History  of  the  different  dispensations.  Two  hours.  A  course  of  two  years. 

The  course  of  church  history  is  taught,  also,  by  the  mixed  method  of  lec¬ 
ture  and  interrogation,  to  both  classes  united. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Exercises  of  speech  in  reading  and  delivery..  Descriptions  and  essays 
on  subjects  drawn  frCm  common  life.  Grammar.  Writing,  as  an  exercise  in  cal¬ 
ligraphy  and  orthography.  Nine  hours. 

I  Class.  Reading,  with  explanations.  Composition.  Grammar  revised.  Writ¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  second  class.  Nine  hours. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Reading,  with  explanations.  Writing,  as  an  exercise  of  calligraphy  and 
orthography.  Exercises  of  style.  A  composition  once  every  month.  Essays  from 
history,  geography,  or  natural  history.  Grammar  revised.  Eight  hours. 

I  Class.  Poetry,  with  readings.  Calligraphy.  Exercises  of  style.  Grammar  re¬ 
vised.  National  literature.  Seven  hours. 

The  first  and  second  classes  are  united  for  a  portion  of  instruction  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  intended  to  rid  them  of  provincialisms  of  speech,  and  to  improve  their  hand¬ 
writing.  Three  hours. 


MATHEMATICS. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Arithmetic,  including  the  Rule  of  Three.  Three  hours. 

I  Class.  Arithmetic,  revised  and  extended.  Use  of  compass  and  ruler.  Four 
hours. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Geometry,  commenced.  Four  hours. 

I  Class.  Revision  of  previous  studies.  Geometry,  continued.  Two  hours. 

The  method  of  teaching  mathematics  is  that  of  Pestalozzi ;  and  director 
Harnisch  has  him  self  ^prepared  a  work  on  geometry  for  his  pupils.  The  ap¬ 
plications  are  made  to  follow  the  principles  closely.  As  in  the  other  courses, 
the  greater  part  of  the  learning  is  done  in  the  school-room,  the  books  being 
used  rather  for  reference  than  for  preparation.  In  the  lessons  which  I  at¬ 
tended  in  this  department,  much  skill  was  displayed  by  the  instructors,  and 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  intelligence  by  the  pupils.  Considering  it  as 
I  the  means  of  developing  the  reasoning  powers,  this  method  is  very  far  supe 
rior  to  that  in  which  the  propositions  are  learned  from  books.  To  exem- 
I  plify  the  method  of  Dr.  Harnisch,  I  may  state  the  following  case  of  a  recita- 
I  tion  in  geometry  by  the  second  class.  The  equality  of  two  triangles,  when 
the  two  sides  and  the  angle  contained  between  them  in  one  are  equal  re¬ 
spectively  to  the  two  sides  and  the  contained  angle  in  the  other,  had  been 
shown  by  the  teacher,  and  the  demonstration  repeated  by  the  pupils,  who 
were  interrogated  closely  upon  it.  An  application  of  the  theorem  was  at 
once  required,  to  determining  the  distance  between  two  points,  one  of  which 
is  inaccessible.  Two  of  the  class  found  the  solution  immediately,  and  all 
were  able  to  take  part  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  problem. 

COSMOLOGY  (WELTKUNDE). 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Elements  of  botany  and  zoology.  Excursions  for  practical  instruction 
in  the  former.  Four  hours. 

I  Class.  Geography  and'  the  drawing  of  maps.  Elements  of  physics  and  tech- 
:  nology.  Biography.  Three  hours. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Revision  of  the  above  studies.  Three  hours. 

I  and  II  Classes  united.  General  views  of  the  earth  and  its  productions  and  in¬ 
habitants.  One  hour  weekly  for  one  year.  Gardening  and  hygiene  (Gesundhcita- 
kunde).  Two  hours  weekly  for  two  years. 
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The  lectures  in  the  normal  school  on  these  subjects  are  by  the  director. 
The  means  of  illustration  in  physics  are  small,  and  the  whole  course  is 
chiefly  intended  to  show  the  future  teachers  how  wide  a  range  of  knowledge 
may  be  opened,  to  them  by  study.  The  natural  history  is  illustrated,  for  the 
most  part,  by  drawings.  To  render  thes  seminarists  more  useful  in  their 
situation  of  country  schoolmasters,  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils 
become,  they  have  lectures  on  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  gardening, 
and  also  practical  lessons  from  the  gardener,  who  has  charge  of  the  grounds. 
The  pupils  work  during  the  appropriate  season  every  day  in  turn,  under  the 
direction  of  the  gardener.  Good  manuals,  conveying  correct  but  elementary 
instruction  on  these  matters,  are  much  wanted.  They  should,  perhaps,  be 
prepared  by  a  teacher,  but  by  no  means  allowed  to  go  into  use  without  re¬ 
vision  by  persons  specially  acquainted  with  the  different  branches  of  science 
thus  grouped  together.  This  revision  would  insure  the  accuracy  which, 
though  difficult  to  attain,  is  so  necessary ;  the  more  so  in  conveying  such 
elements,  as  there  is  no  collateral  knowledge  to  correct  or  modify  error  as  to 
fact  or  theory. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

The  first  class  receive  simple  directions  for  keeping  school,  and  lessons  on  teach¬ 
ing.  They  attend  in  turn  the  classes  of  the  seminary. schools  two  hours  weekly,  but 
take  no  part  in  teaching. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Lessons  on  teaching,  three  hours.  Visits  to  the  schools,  three  hours. 

I  Class.  Lessons  on  the  art  of  teaching,  three  hours.  Visits  to  the  schools,  five 
hours.  Lessons  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  director  of  that 
department,  one  hour. 

I  and  II  Classes  united.  Science  of  teaching,  two  hours. 

The  director  delivers  the  course  on  the  science  of  teaching,  which  in  these 
schools  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance,  and  also  gives  a  portion  of 
the  lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching  to  the  first  class. 

The  theoretical  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  embraces 
two  courses,  each  of  a  year ;  the  first  being  devoted  chiefly  to  education  in 
general,  the  second  to  instruction  and  the  arrangements  of  the  school.*  The 
director  remarks  of  this  course,  that  the  pupils  learn  by  it  to  say  a  good  deal 
upon  these  subjects,  and  sometimes  believe  that  they  can  easily  execute 
what  they  can  so  readily  describe ;  an  opinion  of  which  practice  can  alone 
show  .the  error,  and  which  it  is  essential  should  be  removed.  The  general 
theory  of  education  is  founded  upon  the  constitution  of  man,  and,  under  the 
head  of  instruction,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  are  de¬ 
scribed.  The  practice  which  must  render  this  theory  of  real  use  is  had  in 
part  in  the  schools.  The  pupils  attend  the  free  school,  the'  burgher  school, 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  at  stated  times.  They  go  at  first  as  listen¬ 
ers,  next  take  part  in  the  instruction,  under  direction  of  the  assistant  teach¬ 
ers,  and  lastly  instruct  the  classes.  In  order  that  they  may  have  models  of 
teaching,  not  only  in  the  assistants,  but  in  the  teachers  of  the  seminary 
themselves,  the  latter  give  lessons  occasionally  in  the  different  schools. 
Thus  the  director  teaches  one  hour  per  week  in  the  seminary  school,  the 
second  teacher  two  hours,  and  the  third  and  fourth  teachers  four  hours. 
The  lower  class  attend  the  several  classes  of  the  burgher  school,  except  the 
highest  girls’  class,  remaining,  in  general,  one-fifth  of  the  time  in  each  class 
except  the  lowest,  where  they  remain  double  this  time,  and  visiting  each 

*  Harnisch’s  Manual  of  Common  School  Matters  (Handbuch  des  Volks-schulwesens)  is  used  as 
a  text-book. 

A  more  common  division  of  the  course  is  into  pedagogics,  or  the  principles  of  education  and 
instruction.  Methodics,  or  the  art  of  teaching  the  system  or  methods  of  education,  to  which  a 
third  division  is  sometimes  added,  called  didactics,  which  relates  to  the  subjects  of  education, 
(Schwarz  Erzichung  und  Unterrichts  lehre). 
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class  twice  at  intervals.  The  upper  class  attend  also  the  girls’  class,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  school,  and  the  free  school,  remaining  one-eighth  of  their 
time  in  each  of  the  classes.  Each  member  of  the  lower  class  keeps  a  jour¬ 
nal  of  his  visits  to  the  schools,  which  is  inspected  by  the  second  teacher. 
Each  of  the  first  class  draws  up  a  report  of  his  occupation  and  observations 
in  the  schools,  which  is  reviewed  by  the  assistant  teacher  of  the  class  to 
which  it  refers,  and  is  then  examined  by  the  second  teacher  and  by  the  di¬ 
rector.  The  several  assistant  teachers  make  reports  upon  the  qualifications 
of  the  seminarists  who  have  given  instruction  in  their  classes.  By  these  ar¬ 
rangements,  a  pupil  who  has  the  mental  qualities  essential  to  a  teacher  can¬ 
not  fail  to  become  well  versed  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Habits  of 
observation  are  inculcated,  which  must  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  prac¬ 
tice,  enabling  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  every  day. 

To  exemplify  the  principles  and  methods,  a  small  number  of  the  children 
from  the  seminary  school  are  brought  into  the  class-room  of  the  seminary, 
and  are  examined  upon  a  given  subject  by  some  of  the  pupils.  The  class 
present  and  the  director  make  their  notes  on  these  examinations,  and  the 
exercise  terminates  by  an  examination  of  the  children  by  the  director  him¬ 
self,  as  an  exemplification  of  his  views,  and  that  they  may  not  receive  injury 
from  being  left  in  a  half  or  ill-informed  state  on  the  subjects  of  the  lesson. 
The  children  having  retired,  the  different  members  of  the  class  make  their 
criticisms,  which  are  accepted  or  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  director,  a 
conference  or  discussion  being  kept  up  until  the  subject  is  exhausted.  The 
character  of  each  exercise  is  marked  by  the  director,  who  is  thus  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  progress  made  by  every  member  of  the  class,  and  to  encourage 
or  admonish  privately,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  lectures  given  by  the  head  master  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  also  accompanied  by  practice,  a  certain  number  of  pupils  being  detained 
every  day  for  that  purpose.  The  basis  of  the  method  is  the  idea  that  it  is 
possible  to  restore  the  deaf  mute  to  society,  by  enabling  him  to  understand 
spoken  language  from  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  to  speak  intelligibly  by 
mechanical  rules.  It  is  hoped  ultimately,  by  training  every  schoolmaster  in 
this  method,  that  the  mute  may  be  instructed  in  schools  with  other  children, 
and  thus  not  be  required  to  sunder  ties  of  kindred  during  a  long  absence 
from  home.  The  pupils  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  do  not  live  in  the 
establishment,  but  are  boarded  with  tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Weissenfels. 
The  object  is  to  induce  the  practice  of  the  lessons  out  of  school,  the  pupils 
being  enjoined  to  avoid  the  use  of  signs.  The  first  lesson  is  one  in  articula¬ 
tion.  The  principle  of  this  instruction  is  now  dominant  in  Germany,  but  up 
to  this  time  the  system  has  not  been  fairly  tried  by  its  results.  The  indomi¬ 
table  perseverance  of  the  masters  of  the  principal  schools  which  I  visited 
struck  me  with  admiration ;  but  I  was  not  convinced  that  what  they  aimed 
at  was  practicable,  at  least  to  the  extent  which  their  principle  asserts.  The 
attempt  deserves,  however,  the  best  encouragement. 

DRAWING. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

The  two  classes  united  for  geometrical  and  perspective  drawing. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  same  course  continued. 

MUSIC. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

The  two  classes  united  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of  music.  Choral  singing. 
Instruction  is  given  on  the  piano  and  organ  to  the  pupils,  divided  into  four  sec¬ 
tions.  They  are  also  taught  the  violin. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  instruction,  as  just  stated,  is  continued.  Theory  of  music.  Composition. 
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The  violin  is  taught,  as  the  means  of  leading  the  exercises  in  singing  in 
the  elementary  schools.  The  piano  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  organ, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  important  to  the  Prussian  schoolmaster,  as  enabling 
him  to  act  as  organist  in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  his  school  may  be 
situated.  So  high  a  value  is  placed  upon  an  elementary  knowledge  in  vocal 
music,  that  an  ability  to  give  instruction  in  it  is  indispensable  to  admission 
into  the  class  of  teachers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  pupils  of 
the  seminaries,  in  general,  are  proficients  in  music.  I  confess,  however,  that 
I  was  not  prepared  for  the  advance  in  the  theory  and  practice  to  which  many 
of  the  first  class  in  this  school  had  attained.  In  regard  to  the  former,  I  was 
present  at  one  of  the  exercises  in  composition,  in  which  the  teacher*  read, 
and  the  pupils  transcribed,  three  stanzas  of  poetry.  This  done,  they  were 
required  to  compose  an  air  adapted  to  the  words.  In  less  than  ten  minutes, 
a  fifth  of  the  class  were  ready.  The  teacher  took  his  station  at  a  black¬ 
board,  on  which  the  ledger  lines  were  drawn,  and  one  of  the  pupils  whom  he 
designated  began  to  sing  the  words  to  the  air  which  he  had  composed,  the 
teacher  writing  the  music  meanwhile.  This  air  was  pronounced  not  to  be 
original.  A  second  was  tried,  which  the  teacher  thought  an  imitation.  A 
third  and  fourth  he  accepted,  and  wrote  upon  the  board.  They  were  criti¬ 
cised  by  both  the  class  and  teacher,  set  to  parts  by  the  former,  and  sung. 
The  two  classes  were  in  the  next  hour  united  for  choral  singing,  in  which 
many  are  proficient,  the  teacher  leading  at  the  organ. 

The  course  of  drawing  is  limited  in  extent,  the  object  being  chiefly  to  give 
opportunities  to  those  pupils  who  have  a  taste  for  drawing  to  cultivate  it. 
In  fact,  as  it  tends  to  divert  attention  from  more  important  matters,  which 
the  short  time  spent  at  the  seminary  requires  entire  devotion  to,  it  is  not 
much  encouraged. 

The  four  teachers  attache^  to  the  normal  school  have  charge  of  specific 
departments  of  labor,  as  well  as  of  particular  implements  of  instruction. 
The  director  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  instruction,  discipline, 
household  arrangements,  and  finance,  and  is  librarian  of  their  small  collec¬ 
tion.  The  second  teacher  has  charge  of  one  of  the  schools,  of  the  musical 
exercises,  books,  and  instruments ;  a  third,  of  the  students  when  assembled, 
especially  in  the  school-house,  and  of  the  drawings,  copy-slips  for  writing, 
and  maps.  The  fourth  superintends  the  pupils  while  in  the  ‘dwelling-house, 
and  also  at  meals.  These  teachers  are  aided  in  their  duties  by  younger  ones 
attached  to  the  seminary,  under  the  title  of  assistant  teachers.  The  dining- 
hall,  or  the  recitation-rooms,  serve  as  places  of  study,  according  as  the  pupils 
are  in  the  school-house  or  in  the  dwelling,  the  two  buildings  being  separated 
by  a  portion  of  the  grounds.  The  chapel,  which  is  a  neat  room  connected 
with  the  school-house,  serves  for  the  music-room,  as  well  as  for  the  religious 
exercises. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  normal  school  will  serve  to  show  how  con¬ 
stantly  these  young  men  are  employed  in  preparing  for  the  duties  of  their 
arduous  profession,  and  yet  they  appeared  to  me  always  cheerful  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  self-imposed  task.  In  winter,  the  pupils  rise  at  five,  and, 
after  washing  and  dressing,  have  a  brief  religious  exercise,  and  study  until 
breakfast,  which  is  at  seven  o’clock.  Until  eight  there  is  recreation.  From 
eight  until  twelve  they  are  in  school,  engaged  in  recitation,  listening  to  lec¬ 
tures,  or  teaching.  From  twelve  until  one  they  have  dinner  and  recreation. 
From  one  until  five  they  are  again  in  school.  From  five  until  seven  or  half 
past  seven,  in  summer,  there  is  recreation,  or  excursions  are  made  with  a 
teacher,  and  then  study  until  nine.  In  winter,  there  is  recreation  until  six,  from 
six  to  eight  study,  and  from  eight  to  nine  musical  exercises,  one-third  playing 
on  the  violin,  another  on  the  organ  or  piano,  and  another  singing.  At  half 
past  nine  in  winter,  and  ten  in  summer,  the  pupils  retire.  There  are  prayers 
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morning  and  evening.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  they  have  half  oi  the 
day  for  recreation,  and  in  summer  make  excursions  to  collect  plants  or  min¬ 
erals.  A  place  for  gymnastic  exercises  is  provided,  and  used  during  the 
hours  of  recreation. 

The  moral  education  of  these  young  men  is  closely  attended  to.  They 
not  only  receive  direct  religious  instruction,  but  the  best  examples  are  con¬ 
stantly  before  them.  The  chief  reward  for  proficiency  or  good  conduct  is 
the  approbation  of  the  teachers ;  the  principal  punishment,  short  of  dismis¬ 
sion,  their  disapprobation.  The  director  has,  also,  the  influence,  resulting 
from  his  power,  to  give  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  meritorious  while  in  the 
school,  and  to  secure  them  good  places  at  leaving  it.  The  greatest  harmony 
reigns  throughout  the  establishment.  On  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  there 
are  frequently  parties  in  turn  among  the  teachers,  to  which  the  pupils  are  in¬ 
vited,  and  where  there  is  usually  music.  Those  who  have  acquaintances  in 
the  town  are  encouraged  to  visit  their  families,  but  the  places  of  visiting 
must  be  known  to  the  director. 

Physical  education  is  most  essential  where  young  men,  at  the  time  of  life 
of  these  seminarists,  are  sedulously  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
necessarily  so  much  confined  to  the  house.  They,  therefore,  have  gymnas¬ 
tic  exercises  or  work  in  the  fields  or  garden,  or  walk  during  those  periods 
of  the  day  and  parts  of  the  week  allowed  for  recreation.  Care  is  taken  that, 
unless  indisposed,  they  do  not  remain  in  the  house  at  those  times,  when  the 
weather  permits  them  to  be  in  the  open  air.  There  is  an  infirmary  for  the 
sick,  in  which  one  of  the  pupils  in  turn  acts  as  nurse,  and  a  physician  is 
called  in  when  necessary. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  from  the  beginning  of 
June  until  August,  the  second  from  September  to  Christmas,  and  the  third 
from  January  to  May.  The  holidays  are  four  weeks  in  August,  two  at 
Christmas,  and  one  at  Easter.  During  the  first  two  named,  the  pupils  go 
home  to  their  friends.  Christmas,  is  celebrated  in  the  school,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  first  and  second  terms  there  are  private  examinations,  the  results 
of  which  are  communicated  to  the  students.  At  the  close  of  the  third  term, 
the  examination  for  passing  from  the  second  to  the  first  class  is  held,  and 
none  are  promoted  from  one  class  to  another  unless  fully  proficient  in  the 
courses  of  the  past  year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  they  are  examined 
upon  the  whole  range  of  study,  and  in  composition  and  orthography.  Those 
who  pass  satisfactorily  receive  a  diploma,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employment  as  teachers.  Some  of  the  most  promising  are  frequently  re¬ 
tained  in  the  schools  of  the  institution  as  assistant  teachers,  under  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  director.  The  additional  experience  thus  gained  is  of  im¬ 
portance  in  a  professional,  and  ultimately  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

Every  pupil,  on  leaving  the  school  with  a  diploma,  makes  a  drawing,  or 
copies  a  piece  of  music  or  of  writing,  which  he  leaves  as  a  memento. 

The  pupils  of  all  the  normal  schools  are  bound  by  law  to  serve  in  such 
situations  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  for  three  years,  or  to  pay  certain  sums 
in  lieu  of  this  service. 

The  domestic  economy  is  superintended  by  the  director,  who  has  a  house¬ 
keeper  under  his  orders.  Dinner  is  provided  at  a  common  table,  but  each 
person  furnishes  himself  with  breakfast  and  supper.  The  diet  is  of  the 
plainest  kind,  but  there  is  meat  for  dinner  every  day  in  the  week  except 
two.*  The  police  of  the  establishment  is  attended  to  by  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves.  The  members  of  the  second  class,  in  turn,  have  charge  of  the  police 
of  the  school-rooms,  dormitories,  of  the  lamps,  of  ringing  the  bell.  &c. ;  or 
these  duties  are  executed  by  those  who  have  fallen  under  censure.  The 
first  class  superintend  the  fires  and  out-of-door  work,  have  charge  of  the 

*  The  dinner  costs  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum,  or  about  two  cents  and  a 
half  per  day.  If  a  pupil  receives  no  stipend  from  the  institution,  he  is  charged  but  half  this 
sum. 
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cellar,  store-room,  lavatory,  <fcc.  There  are  three  dormitories,  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  teachers,  aided  by  pupils  selected  for  the  purpose. 
The  bed  and  bedding  are  furnished  by  the  pupils  at  entrance.  The  lodging  of 
these  youths  is,  like  their  fare  and  clothing,  of  the  plainest  sort — a  plainness 
which  puts  in  strong  relief  the  richness  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
afforded  by  the  institution.* 

The  following  additional  particulars  respecting  this  celebrated  semi¬ 
nary,  are  gathered  from  a  full  description  by  Mr.  Kay,  in  his  “  Social 
Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  of  Europe .”  Mr.  Kay’s  visit 
to  the  institution  was  made  in  1846.  He  gives  prominence  to  some  fea¬ 
tures  briefly  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Bache. 

All  candidates  for  admission  present  themselves  at  the  institution,  at  the 
annual  candidates’  examinations,  which  are  conducted  by  the  director  and  pro¬ 
fessors,  in  the  presence  of  the  educational  magistrate  for  the  county.  The  most 
able  and  forward  of  the  candidates  are  then,  after  a  careful  examination,  elected 
and  admitted.  There  are  generally,  in  each  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  some 
special  regulations,  limiting  this  choice  of  students  for  the  normal  colleges.  Thus, 
the  regulations  of  the  province,  in  which  the  normal  college  of  Weissenfels  is 
situated,  prescribe,  that  “no  short-sighted,  deaf,  or  feeble  candidates  shall  be 
admitted.”  The  same  regulations  also  direct  the  examiners  to  give  a  preference 
to  those  candidates  who  have  a  broad  chest  and  a  good  voice.  They  also  forbid 
any  young  man  being  admitted  before  he  has  completed  his  seventeenth  year, 
or,  “  unless  he  is  a  young  man  of  a  good  character,  moral  habits,  and  unimpeach¬ 
able  conduct.” 

A  part  of  the  young  students  educated  in  the  Weissenfels  institution  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  admission  in  a  preparatory  normal  college,  situated  not  far  from  the 
principal  establishment.  This  preparatory  institution  contains  about  sixty  boys, 
most  of  whom  are  destined  for  reception  into  the  principal  college.  Some  of 
them,  however,  make  such  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies  during  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  preparatory  institution,  as  to  be  able  to  present  themselves  at  the 
annual  examination  for  diplomas,  without  going  through  the  normal  college  at 
all.  The  course  of  study  at  this  preparatory  school  is  of  two  years’  duration. 
The  boys,  who  are  destined  to  be  teachers,  and  whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay 
for  their  education,  enter  it  about  the  end  of  their  fifteenth  year,  after  leaving  the 
primary  parochial  schools.  There  are  two  classes  in  this  school.  The  first  class 
is  intended  for  the  boys  during  their  first  year’s  residence  in  the  establishment, 
the  second  contains  all  those  who  have  spent  more  than  one  year  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  v 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  first  class  of  this  preparatory  school  are: 
religious  instruction,  Scripture  history ;  composition.;  a  clear  pronunciation  in 
reading  and  speaking ;  arithmetic,  writing,  the  German  language ;  agriculture 
and  farming ;  drawing ;  singing,  the  violin,  and  piano-forte. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  second  class  are;  religious  instruction,  Scrip¬ 
ture  history,  Scriptural  interpretation  ;  the  German  language  ;  writing,  arithme¬ 
tic,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  history,  drawing ;  choral  singing, 
the  violin,  the  piano-forte  ;  and  exercises  in  teaching. 

It  often  happened,  that  many  young  men  who  had  presented  themselves  at 
these  entrance  examinations  have  been  rejected,  as  not  having  made  sufficient 
progress  in  their  studies,  even  when  there  still  remained  several  unoccupied 
vacancies  in  the  establishment,  which  the  director  was  desirous  of  filling  up.  But 
the  maxim  in  Prussia  is,  that  it  is  better  to  have  no  teacher,  than  to  have  an 
incapable  or  an  immoral  one. 

As  soon  as  a  candidate  has  been  admitted  into  the  Weissenfels  College,  he  is 
required,  with  the  approbation  of  liis  parent,  or  guardian,  to  bind  himself  by 
writing. 

*  The  yearly  cost  of  this  institution  is  but  about  twenty-eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 
The  director  receives  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  which  enables  him  to  live  very  com¬ 
fortably,  and  to  maintain  his  proper  station,  on  a  par  with  the  burgher  authorities,  the  cler¬ 
gyman*  district  judge,  &c. 
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1st.  During  the  first  three  years  after  leaving  the  normal7  college,  to  accept 
any  situation  in  the  county  in  which  the  college  is  situated,  to  which  he  should 
be  presented  by  the  county  magistrates  5  and  during  these  three  years,  to  avoid 
all  engagements  which  would  prevent  him  fulfilling  this  condition. 

2d.  If  he  should  not,  during  the  first  three  years,  accept  any  situation  which 
the  county  magistrates  offer  him  as  soon  as  it  is  offered,  to  repay  to  the  college 
all  the  outlay  which  was  made  by  the  institution,  while  he  remained  there,  upon 
his  maintenance  and  education. 

The  Prussian  government  has,  however,  enacted,  that  as  long  as  any  candi¬ 
date,  who  has  been  educated  at  one  of  the  normal  colleges  of  a  county,  is  unpro¬ 
vided  with  a  situation,  neither  the  county  magistrates  nor  any  parochial  commit¬ 
tee,  nor  any  patron  of  a  private  school,  shall  elect  any  other  person  as  a  teacher, 
even  although  such  person  shall  have  obtained  a  diploma  certifying  his  fitness  to 
be  a  teacher. 

The  above-mentioned  regulations  are  intended  to  prevent  unprincipled  men 
making  use  of  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  college,  merely  for  their  own 
advancement  in  life,  without  any  intention  of  ever  acting  as  teachers  in  the  paro¬ 
chial  schools  of  the  county  5  to  prevent  the  young  men  commencing  to  teach, 
before  they  have  satisfied  the  magistrates  of  their  fitness  and  capability ;  and  to 
oblige  the  young  and  un practiced  teachers  to  begin  their  labors  in  the  worse  paid 
and  poorer  situations,  from  which  they  are  afterward  advanced  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  and  lucrative  posts,  if  they  prove  themselves  deserving  of  such  advance¬ 
ment.  Were  it  not  for  the  former  of  these  two  regulations,  the  poorer  situations 
would  never  be  filled,  while  the  worse  paid  teachers  would  seldom  have  any 
hopes  of  any  advancement ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  latter,  unprincipled  men 
would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  college  in 
order  to  prepare  for  more  lucrative  situations  than  those  which  the  teachers  gener 
ally  occupy  during  the  first  three  years  after  obtaining  their  diplomas. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  students  paid  nothing  for  their  lodgings  or  dinners ; 
but  they  provided  their  own  bread  and  milk  for  breakfasts  and  suppers,  and  for 
dinner,  if  they  wished  to  cat  bread  with  their  meat.  I  inquired,  if  they  could 
have  what  they  liked  for  breakfasts  and  suppers,  but  the  answer  was,  “  No  5  we 
only  allow  milk  and  bread,  as  we  wish  to  accustom  them  to  the  plainest  fare,  that 
they  may  never  find  the  change  from  the  normal  college  to  the  village  school  a 
change  for  the  worse  5  but  always  one  for  the  better.”  The  young  men  furnished 
themselves  with  all  the  necessary  class-books  5  but  their  instruction  was  entirely 
gratuitous  5  and,  I  believe,  that  the  sum  total,  which  a  young  student  had  to  pay 
annually,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  bread  and  milk  for  breakfasts  and  suppers,  and 
of  his  clothes,  did  not  exceed  three  pounds,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
young  men,  of  the  humblest  ranks  of  society,  entering  the  college,  and  being 
educated  there  for  the  teachers’  profession. 

All  the  household  duties  (except  preparing  meals,  making  fires,  and  cleaning 
the  house)  were  performed  in  turn  by  the  young  students  themselves.  Each 
young  man  had  his  appointed  days,  when  he  was  expected  to  ring  the  bell  for  the 
different  lectures  and  meals,  to  bring  the  letters  from  the  post,  to  attend  the  sick, 
to  carry  the  director’s  dinner  to  his  room,  to  light  the  lamps,  &c.,  &c.  By  the 
performance  of  these  humble  duties,  and  by  their  labor  in  the  gardens,  where 
they  cultivate  the  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  household,  they  learn  to  combine 
simplicity  and  humility  with  high  mental  attainments ;  and  are  taught  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  peasant  class,  with  whom  they  are  afterward  called  upon  to  min¬ 
gle,  and  to  whom,  it  is  the  principal  duty  of  their  lives,  to  render  them  good 
counsellors,  instructors,  and  friends. 

In  summer,  the  first  and  second  class  of  the  students,  attended  each  by  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  make  long  walks  into  the  country  to  botanize,  for  botany  is  studied  care¬ 
fully  by  all  the  teachers  in  Prussia,  as  they  are  required  to  teach  at  least  the 
elements  of  this  science  to  the  children  in  the  country  parishes,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and  to  open  their  eyes  to  some 
of  those  wonders  of  creation,  by  which  they  are  more  immediately  surrounded. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  musical  part  of  the  education  of  Prus¬ 
sian  teachers,  and  the  proficiency  attained  is  perfectly  astonishing.  I  was  present 
at  an  exercise  in  musical  composition  in  the  Weissenfels  College.  It  was  the 
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second  class  that  was  examined,  so  that  I  did  not  see  what  the  most  proficient 
students  were  capable  of  performing.  The  musical  professor  wrote  upon  a  black¬ 
board  a  couplet  from  an  old  German  song,  which  he  requested  the  students  to 
set  to  music.  In  ten  minutes  this  was  done,  and  though  every  composition  was 
not  equally  good,  yet,  out  of  a  class  of  twenty,  I  have  six  different  pieces  of 
music,  the  compositions  of  six  of  the  students,  which  deserve  no  little  praise  for 
their  harmony  and  beauty.  The  director  afterward  assembled  all  the  professors 
and  students  of  the  college,  in  the  hall,  that  I  might  hear  them  sing  some  of  their 
national  songs  together.  The  performance  was  most  admirable  ;  the  expression, 
time,  and  precision,  with  which  they  managed  the  great  body  of  sound,  which 
they  created,  was  quite  wonderful.  My  readers  must  remember,  that  every  Ger¬ 
man  child  commences  to  learn  singing  as  soon  as  it  enters  a  school,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  it  is  five  or  six  years  of  age  ;  that  the  young  students  continue  the 
practice  of  singing  and  chanting  from  six  years  of  age,  until  the  time  when 
they  enter  the  normal  colleges  ;  and  that  during  their  residence  there  they  daily 
practice  the  most  difficult  musical  exercises,  besides  learning  three  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  they  attain  very  remarkable  profic¬ 
iency.  I  have  mentioned  several  times  that  every  teacher  in  the  normal  colleges 
in  Prussia  (and  the  same  is  the  case  throughout  Germany)  is  obliged  to  learn  the 
violin  and  the  organ.  They  are  required  to  know  how  to  play  the  violin,  in  order 
with  it  to  lead  the  singing  of  the  children  in  the  parochial  schools,  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  think  the  children  can  not  be  taught  properly  how  to  modulate  their  voices, 
without  the  aid  of  a  musical  instrument.  They  are  required  to  learn  the  organ 
for  a  reason  which  I  will  now  explain. 

The  German  teachers,  as  I  have  before  shown,  have  almost  always  some  duties 
to  perform,  in  connection  with  their  respective  places  of  religious  worship.  If  the 
teacher  is  a  Romanist,  he  is  expected  to  attend  upon  the  priests,  to  play  the 
organ,  and  to  lead  the  chanting  and  singing.  If  he  is  a  Protestant,  he  has  to 
give  out  the  hymns,  to  play  the  organ,  to  lead  the  chanting  and  singing;  and  if 
the  clergyman  should  be  prevented  officiating  by  illness,  or  any  other  cause,  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  read  the  prayers,  and  in  some  eases  also  to  read  a  sermon. 
This  connection  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  religious  ministers  is  very  important, 
as  it  raises  the  teachers’  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  and  creates  a  union 
and  a  sympathy  between  the  clergy  and  the  schoolmasters. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  fit  the  teachers  for  these  parochial  duties,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  them  to  pay  a  double  attention  to  their  musical  education,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  render  themselves  proficient  upon  the  organ. 

Hence  a  traveler  will  find,  in  each  of  the  German  teachers’  colleges,  two  or 
three  organs,  and  three,  four,  and  sometimes  six  piano-fortes,  for  they  commence 
with  practicing  on  this  latter  instrument,  and  afterward  proceed  to  practice  on 
the  organ. 

They  had  two  organs  in  the  Weissenfels  Institution;  one  in  the  great  lecture 
hall,  and  another  in  one  of  the  largest  of  their  lecture  rooms. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  time-tables  were  hung  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  establishment,  showing  how  the  different  hours  of  the  day  are  to  be  employed. 
Before  visiting  any  of  the  classes,  the  director  took  me  to  one  of  these  tables,  and 
said,  “  You  will  see  from  that  table,  how  all  the  classes  are  employed  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  so  you  can  choose  which  you  will  visit.”  In  this  manner,  I  chose 
several  elasses  one  after  the  other,  by  referring  to  the  table ;  and  I  invariably 
found  them  pursuing  their  allotted  work  with  dilligence,  order,  and  quiet. 

The  education  of  the  young  students,  during  their  three  years’  residence  in  the 
training  college,  is,  as  I  have  said,  gratuitous.  The  young  men  are  only  required 
to  pay  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  board.  Even  this  small  expenditure  is,  in 
many  cases,  defrayed  for  them,  so  as  to  enable  the  poorest  young  men  to  enter 
the  teachers’  profession  ;  for  the  Prussians  think,  that  a  teacher  of  the  poor  ought 
to  be  a  man,  who  can  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the  peasants,  and  who  cau 
associate  with  them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother ;  and  that  no  one  is  so  well  able  to 
do  so  as  he,  who  has  known  what  it  is  to  be  a  peasant,  and  who  has  personally 
experienced  all  the  wants,  troubles  and  difficulties,  as  well  as  all  the  simple  pleas¬ 
ures  of  a  peasant’s  life.  For  these  reasons,  they  have  endeavored  in  many 
ways,  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  peasants  into  the  teachers’  profession.  They 
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have  founded,  in  the  superior  schools ,  a  great  number  of  free  places,  which  are 
reserved  expressly  for  boys  of  the  poorest  classes,  who  are  unable  to  pay  any  thing 
for  continuing  their  education,  beyond  the  course  of  the  primary  schools.  These 
places  are  generally  awarded  to  the  most  advanced  of  the  poorer  scholars,  who 
have  creditably__passed  through  all  the  classes  of  a  primary  school,  and  who  are 
desirous  of  pursuing  their  education  still  further.  This  liberal  and  excellent  plan 
enables  a  young  man,  however  poor,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  admission  exam¬ 
inations  of  the  normal  colleges. 

But  even  if  a  young  peasant  is  enabled  to  enter  a  normal  college,  there  is  still 
the  expense  of  maintaining  himself  there ;  and  this,  unless  provided  for,  would, 
in  the  case  of  most  peasants,  be  an  effectual  bar  to  his  entering  the  teachers’  pro¬ 
fession.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  Prussians  have  founded,  in  each  of  their 
forty-two  normal  colleges,  a  certain  number  of  what  are  called  stipendia.  These 
stipendia  correspond  with  the  foundations  at  our  public  schools.  They  are  en¬ 
dowed  places,  intended  for  poor  and  deserving  young  men,  who  would  not,  with¬ 
out  them,  be  able  to  bear  the  small  expenses  of  residence  in  these  institutions. 
These  foundations  or  endowments  are  created,  sometimes  by  charitable  individu¬ 
als,  sometimes  by  municipal  corporations,  and  sometimes  by  the  government,  but 
the  object  of  them  is  always  the  same,  viz.;  the  assistance  of  very  poor  young 
men  of  promising  abilities,  who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  teachers’  profession, 
but  who  would  not  be  able  to  aspire  to  it  without  such  assistance.  There  are  ten 
of  these  foundations  in  the  Weissenfels  Institution,  varying  in  amount,  and  created, 
some  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Weissenfels  and  other  towns  in  the  produce, 
and  others  by  private  individuals. 

The  principal  part  of  their  instruction  in  pedagogy  is  reserved  for  their  third 
year’s  residence  in  the  normal  college.  They  then  begin  to  practice  teaching  at 
regular  hours.  One  or  two  of  the  students,  who  have  passed  two  years  in  the 
establishment,  aye  sent  daily  into  each  of  the  five  classes  of  the  model  school, 
each  of  which  classes  has  a  separate  class-room  assigned  to  it,  where  one  of  the 
five  trained  teachers  of  the  model  school  is  always  engaged  in  instruction.  Under 
the  superintendence,  and  subject  to  the  criticism  and  advice  of  these  able  teach¬ 
ers,  the  young  students  make  their  first  attempts  in  class  teaching.  After  they 
have  attended  these  classes  for  some  months  and  have  gained  a  certain  profic¬ 
iency  in  class  management  and  direction,  they  are  allowed  by  turns  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  classes  of  the  other  school  for  children,  which  is  attached  to  the 
institution.  Here  they  are  left  more  at  liberty,  and  are  subjected  to  no  other  sur¬ 
veillance  than  that  of  the  casual  visits  of  the  director,  or  one  of  the  superior  pro¬ 
fessors,  who  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  school,  to  see  how  the  students  manage 
their  classes,  and  what  progress  they  make  in  the  art  of  teaching.  They  also 
attend,  during  their  third  year’s  residence,  regular  lectures  given  by  the  director 
on  pedagogy;  indeed,  their  principal  employment  during  their  last  year’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  college  is  to  gain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  this  difficult  art.  With  what  success  these  labors  are  attended,  all 
will  bear  witness  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  intelligent  and  simple 
manner,  in  which  the  Prussian  teachers  convey  instruction  to  the  children  in  the 
parochial  schools.  Theqe  are  none  of  the  loud,  and  illogical  discourses,  or  of  the 
unconnected  and  meaningless  questions,  which  may  be  heard  in  many  of  our 
schools ;  but  the  teacher’s  quiet  and  pleasant  manner,  the  logical  sequency  of  his 
questions,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  with  which  he  expounds  difficulties,  the 
quickness  of  his  eye  in  detecting  a  pupil  who  does  not  understand  him,  or  who  is 
inattentive,  and  the  obedience  of  the  children,  never  accompanied  with  any  symp¬ 
tom  of  fear,  show  at  once,  that  the  Prussian  teacher  is  a  man  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  profession,  and  who  knows  how  to  instruct  without  creating 
disgust,  and  how  to  command  respect  without  exciting  fear. 

There  are  three  vacations  every  year  in  the  W eissenfels  College ;  one  in 
August  of  three  weeks,  one  at  Christmas  of  two  weeks,  and  one  at  Easter  of 
three  days’  duration.  Previous  to  each  vacation,  the  young  men  are  called  to¬ 
gether,  when  the  director  reads  aloud  a  paper,  containing  the  opinions  of  himself 
and  the  professors  of  the  abilities,  industry,  and  character  of  each  student.  Each 
young  man  is  then  required  to  write  out  the  judgment,  which  has  been  passed 
upon  himself.  These  copies  are  signed  by  the  director,  and  are  carried  home  by 
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the  young  men  to  be  shown  to  their  relatives.  The  students  are  required  to  pre¬ 
sent  these  copies  to  their  religious  ministers  and  to  their  parents,  and  to  obtain 
their  signatures,  as  a  proof  that  they  have  seen  them.  They  are  then  brought 
back,  at  the  end  of  the  vacation,  to  the  normal  college,  and  are  delivered  up  to 
the  director,  that  he  may  be  satisfied,  by  the  signatures,  that  their  friends  and 
religious  minister  have  seen  and  examined  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show 
how  great  a  stimulus  to  exertion  these  written  characters  afford. 

The  following  regulations  are  a  literal  translation  of  some,  which  are  contained 
in  a  published  description  of  the  Weissenfels  Institution,  which  was  put  into  my 
hands  by  the  director. 

“  Since  the  state  considers  the  education  of  good  teachers  a  matter  of  such 
great  importance,  it  requires  that  all  young  students  shall  be  removed  from  the 
establishment,  concerning  whom  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  not  become 
efficient  schoolmasters.  The  following  regulations  are  therefore  made  on  this 
point : 

“  If  at  the  close  of  the  first  year’s  course  of  study,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
professors  of  the  normal  college,  that  any  one  of  the  students  does  not  possess 
sufficient  ability,  or  a  proper  disposition,  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  he  must 
be  dismissed  from  the  establishment.  But  if  only  three  of  the  professors  are  of 
this  opinion,  and  the  fourth  differs  from  them,  they  must  inform  the  provisional 
authorities  of  their  disagreement,  and  these  higher  authorities  must  decide. 
Should  the  unfitness  of  any  student  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher  be  evident, 
before  the  end  of  his  first  year’s  residence  in  the  normal  college,  the  director 
must  inform  the  young  man’s  friends  of  this  fact,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  remove  him  at  once. 

“  If  any  student  leaves  the  institution  without  permission  before  the  end  of  his 
three  years’  course  of  study,  and  yet  desires  to  become  a  teacher,  he  can  not  be 
admitted  to  the  examination  for  diplomas  sooner  than  the  young  men  who  entered 
the  normal  college  when  he  did. 

“  In  cases  of  theft,  open  opposition  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and,  in  general,  in  all  cases  of  offenses  which  merit  expulsion  from  the  col¬ 
lege,  the  superior  authorities,  or  provincial  committee,  must  carry  such  expulsion 
into  execution.” 

When  the  young  men  have  completed  their  three  years’  course  of  study  in  the 
Weissenfels  College,  they  can  present  themselves  for  examination  for  a  diploma. 
Until  a  student  has  gained  a  diploma,  he  can  not  instruct  in  any  school,  or  in  any 
private  family.  The  knowledge  that  he  has  procured  one,  serves  to  assure  every 
one  that  he  is  fitted  for  the  right  performance  of  his  duties.  If  he  can  show  this 
certificate,  granted  by  impartial  and  learned  men,  after  rigid  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  claimant,  every  one  feels  that  he  is  a  man  to  be  trusted  and  to  be 
honored.  It  assures  them  that  he  entered  the  Weissenfels  College  with  a  high 
character,  that  he  maintained  it  while  there,  and  that  he  has  attained  that  amount 
of  knowledge  which  is  required  of  all  elementary  school  teachers. 

A  young 'man  who  has  not  been  educated  in  the  Weissenfels  College  may 
obtain  a  diploma  if  he  can  pass  the  examination,  and  can  furnish  the  county 
magistrates  with  the  following  certificates : 

1st.  A  certificate  of  a  physician  that  he  is  in  perfect  health,  and  has  a  sound 
constitution. 

2d.  An  account  of  his  past  life  composed  by  himself. 

3d.  Certificates  from  the  civil  magistrate  of  his  native  town  or  village,  and 
from  the  religious  minister  under  whose  care  he  has  grown  up,  of  the  blameless 
character  of  his  past  life,  and  of  his  fitness,  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view, 
to  take  a  teacher’s  situation. 

The  committee  of  examiners  at  the  Weissenfels  Institution  consists  of  Dr.  Zer- 
rener,  the  educational  councillor  (schulrath)  of  the  provincial  school  committee 
under  which  the  normal  college  is  ranged ;  of  Dr.  Weiss,  the  educational  coun¬ 
cillor  (schulrath)  of  the  court  of  the  county  in  which  Weissenfels  is  situated ;  and 
of  the  director  and  professors  of  the  normal  college. 

The  examination  is  conducted  by  the  professors  in  the  presence  of  these  two 
educational  councillors ;  and  when  it  is  over,  the  young  men  receive  their  diplo¬ 
mas,  marked  “  1,”  “  2,”  or  “  3,”  according  to  their  merits.  Only  those  who 
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obtain  the  first  kind,  or  those  marked  “  1,”  are  capable  of  being  definitely  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  school ;  those  who  obtain  either  of  the  other  kind  of  diplomas,  can 
only  take  a  situation  on  trial  for  one  or  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
are  obliged  to  return  again  to  the  normal  college,  and  to  be  re-examined,  when 
they  again  receive  diplomas,  marked,  according  to  their  merits,  as  before.  Until 
a  young  man  has  obtained  a  diploma  “  1,”  he  can  not  obtain  an  independent  situ¬ 
ation,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  young  man  returns  three  or  four  times  to 
the  normal  college  ere  he  can  obtain  a  permanent  appointment  as  a  teacher. 

The  examinations  at  the  Weissenfels  College  are  very  strict,  and  last  for  two 
days.  The  young  men  are  examined  both  viva  voce  and  also  by  writing  in  all 
the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  college  and  the  examinations  are  rendered  all 
the  more  imposing  by  the  presence  of  the  two  representatives  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Religious  instruction,  history,  (both  sacred  and  (profane,) 
music,  (both  theoretical  and  practical,)  geography,  (both  topographical  and  phys 
ical,)  grammar,  arithmetic,  mental  calculation,  mathematics,  botany,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  particularly  pedagogy,  are  the  subjects  of  this  searching  investigation. 
If  the  young  candidate  passes  it  creditably,  his  diploma  is  signed  by  the  two 
representatives  of  the  Minister,  and  by  the  professors  of  the  establishment  5  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  is  a  member  of  the  profession  of  teachers.  His  long 
course  of  study  is  then  at  an  end  ;  the  continual  examinations  to  which  he  had 
been  previously  subjected  are  passed.  He  is,  from  that  moment,  the  recognized 
servant  of  his  country,  which  protects  him  and  encourages  his  efforts. 

But  even  after  a  teacher  has  obtained  his  diploma  marked  “  1,”  and  after  he 
has  been  appointed  to  a  permanent  situation,  the  directors  and  professors  of  the 
college  do  not  lose  sight  of  him. 

If  they,  or  the  inspectors  of  the  county  court,  perceive  that  a  teacher,  after 
leaving  the  college,  neglects  to  continue  his  education,  or  that  he  has  forgotten 
any  of  the  knowledge  or  skill  he  had  acquired  when  there,  they  require  him  to 
return  to  the  college  for  a  few  mouths  or  weeks,  where  he  is  made  to  attend  the 
lectures  and  to  submit  to  the  discipline  intended  for  the  regular  students.  The 
county  magistrates  are  empowered  to  provide  for  the  support  of  his  family,  and 
for  the  management  of  his  schools,  during  the  time  of  his  residence  in  the 
college. 

The  director  of  the  college  is  directed  to  make  at  least  one  tour  of  inspection 
every  year  through  the  whole  of  the  district,  for  which  his  normal  college  edu¬ 
cates  teachers,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  progress  and  attainments,  and  of  making  inquiries  about  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  teacher,  who  have  been  educated  in  his  college. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  how  these  different  regulations  tend  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  teachers’  profession  in  Prussia,  and  to  gain  for  them 
the  estimation  and  respect  of  society.  As  it  is  laid  down  in  one  of  the  circular 
rescripts  of  the  Prussian  government,  “  the  chief  end  of  calling  the  teachers  back 
to  the  normal  colleges  at  intervals,  is  to  increase  the  earnestness,  zeal,  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  teachers  in  their  duties ;  to  regulate  and  perfect  the  character  of  the 
teaching  in  the  village  schools ;  to  produce  more  and  more  conformity  and 
agreement  in  the  methods  of  instruction  used  in  the  schools  ;  to  make  the  teach¬ 
ers  look  upon  the  normal  college  as  their  common  home,  and  the  place  to  which 
they  may  all  apply  for  advice,  assistance,  and  encouragement  5  to  make  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  college  better  acquainted  with  those  parts  of  the  education  of  teach¬ 
ers  which  particularly  require  their  attention,  and  which  are  necessary  to  form 
.efficient  village  school  teachers ;  to  inspire  the  professors  of  the  normal  college 
with  a  constantizeal  in  the  improvement  of  the  district  in  which  their  college  is 
situated  ;  and  to  impress  upon  the  young  students  of  the  normal  college,  from 
their  first  entrance  into  it,  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which 
they  are  about  to  engage.”  Every  one  knows  that  any  person,  who  is  officiating 
as  teacher,  must  necessarily  be  a  learned  and  moral  man.  Every  one  knows  that 
he  has  passed  through  a  long  course  of  education  in  religious  and  secular  instruc¬ 
tion,  continuing  from  his  sixth  to  his  twentieth  year  ;  that  he  has  passed  two  or 
three  different  severe  examinations  with  honor ;  that  he  is  well  versed  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  history,  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  his  religion,  in  the  history  of  Germany, 
in  the  outlines  of  universal  history,  in  geography,  and  in  arithmetic  ;  that  he  is  a 
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good  singer  and  chanter ;  that  he  can  play  the  organ,  piano-forte,  and  violin  ;  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  the  physical  sciences,  with  natural  history, 
and  botany  ;  and  that  he  is  profoundly  versed  in  the  science  which  is  more 
peculiarly  his  own,  viz.,  that  of  pedagogy.  I  have  already  said,  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  Prussian  teacher  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language, 
that  very  many  speak  and  read  French  fluently,  and  that  not  a  few  can  also,  at 
least,  read  English.  JSTow,  I  do  not  ask  whether  we  have  a  class  of  village 
teachers  who  can  be  compared  to  these  men,  for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  put 
such  a  question ;  but,  I  ask,  have  we  any  set  of  teachers  in  the  country,  who,  in 
general  attainments,  can  bear  comparison  with  them?  Very  few  of  the  masters 
of  our  private  schools  are  gentlemen  who  have  been  educated  at  our  universities ; 
but  of  even  those  who  have  been  brought  up  at  our  great  seats  of  learning,  I 
would  ask  any  university  man,  whether  one  man  in  ten  receives  any  thing  like  so 
general  an  education  as  the  Prussian  schoolmasters  must  have  obtained,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination  for  diplomas  ?  Do  the  students  at  our 
universities  generally  learn  any  thing  of  church  history,  of  music,  or  of  physical 
geography  ?  Do  they  learn  even  the  outlines  of  universal  history  ?  Are  they 
acquainted  with  botany  or  natural  history  ?  Do  many  study  carefully  the  history 
of  their  own  country  or  its  geography  ?  Do  any  of  them  know  any  thing  of 
pedagogy  ?  If  not,  where  shall  we  find  a  class  of  teachers  of  even  the  children 
of  our  gentry  nearly  so  highly  educated  as  the  Prussian  parochial  schoolmasters  ? 


SEMINARY 


FOR 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS* 

AT  BERLIN,  IN  PRUSSIA. 


This  is  one  of  the  more  recently  erected  seminaries,  and  its  objects  are 
declared  to  be — first,  to  educate  teachers  for  the  city  schools ;  second,  to 
enable  teachers  to  advance  in  their  vocation,  by  providing  them  with  lec¬ 
tures,  and  with  a  library ;  and  third,  to  enable  candidates  for  the  ministry  to 
become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  art  of  teaching,  as  they  are  required, 
subsequently,  to  act  as  inspectors  of  the  schools.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
main  object  of  the  institution.  The  teachers  to  be  furnished  are,  in  general,  of 
the  grade  required  for  the  burgher  schools.  This,  with  its  location  in  the 
city,  renders  the  general  plan  of  this  school  different  from  that  already  de¬ 
scribed.  The  care  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  directors  of  the  normal 
schools  prevents  the  necessity  for  minute  regulations,  and  does  what  no 
regulation  can — namely,  infuses  the  proper  spirit.  Hence,  there  will  always 
be  found  differences  in  the  minute  details  of  these  institutions,  which  may 
not,  however,  be  essential. 

The  director  of  this  seminary!  is  also  the  head  of  the  school  of  practice 
attached  to  it,  and  already  described.  There  are,  besides  him,  eight  teachers 
for  both  the  school  and  seminary.  The  pupils  of  the  latter  are  about  fifty 
in  number. 

The  pupils  generally  live  out  of  the  seminary,  there  being  accommoda¬ 
tions  but  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  within  the  buildings.  It  is  an  important 
question  whether  the  method  of  boarding  the  pupils  in  or  out  of  the  house 
shall  be  adopted  in  these  institutions,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  rightly 
solved,  both  at  Weissenfels  and  here,  adopting  in  the  former  school  the 
method  of  collecting  the  pupils,  and  in  the  latter,  of  allowing  them  to  dwell 
apart. 

The  conditions  for  admission  are  nearly  those,  as  to  certificates,  age,  and 
qualification,  of  the  Weissenfels  school,  taking  as  the  standard  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  the  attainments  of  pupils  from  the  preparatory  department.  Thus, 
eighteen  years  is  the  general  age  of  admission,  and  the  applicants  must  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  school-board  of  the  province  certificates  of  baptism,  of  having 
attended  the  first  communion,  of  having  attended  school,  of  moral  conduct, 
of  good  health,  and  that  their  parents  or  guardians  will  support  them  while 
at  the  seminary.  The  candidates  are  expected  to  be  prepared  for  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  principal  parts  of  the  Bible  and  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity, 
hnd  to  be  acquainted  with  some  of  the  principal  church  songs;  to  express 
themselves  correctly  in  words  and  in  writing,  and  to  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  etymology  of  the  German  language ;  to  understand  the  ground  rules 
of  arithmetic,  proportions,  and  fractions,  and  the  elements  of  form  in  geom¬ 
etry  ;  to  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  geographyand  history ;  to  know 
the  use  of  mathematical  instruments,  and  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  music.  The  school  does  not  professedly  maintain  any  pupil  while  receiv¬ 
ing  instruction,  but  assists  some  of  those  of  the  second  year  who  are  meri¬ 
torious,  and  makes  a  further  advance  to  those  of  the  third  year  who  have- 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  their  calling.^ 

*  From  B ache’s  Education  in  Europe. 

+  Dr.  Diesterweg. 

j  This  may  amount  to  sixty  dollars  yearly.  The  boarders  at  the  school  pay  but  three  dollars 
and  thirty-seven  cents  per  quarter  for  their  lodging.  An  entrance  fee  of  twelve  dollars  is  paid, 
which  exempts  the  pupil  from  further  charges  for  instruction. 
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The  courses  are  of  three  years’  duration,  of  which  the  first  is  entirely  oc¬ 
cupied  with  revising1  and  extending  the  attainments  of  the  pupil ;  the  second 
is,  in  part,  devoted  to  teaching,  but  under  the  inspection  of  the  director;  and 
the  third  is  mainly  filled  up  with  teaching  in  the  school  attached  to  the  semi¬ 
nary,  or  others  of  the  city.  This  arrangement  is  intended,  first,  to  secure  a 
due  amount  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  pupils ;  and  next,  to  make 
practical  teachers  of  them.  The  first  essays  in  their  art  are  made  under 
close  supervision;  and  subsequently,  the  independent  teaching  affords  them 
opportunities  for  comparing  the  theoretical  principles  which  are  inculcated 
in  the  lectures  at  the  seminary  with  their  daily  observation ;  and  the  com¬ 
munication  of  their  remarks  in  meetings  with  the  director  gives  them  the 
advantage  of  his  experience  in  guiding  their  observation. 

The  scope  of  the  instruction  here  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  at 
Weissenfels,  the  subjects  being  reproduced  in  a  different  form.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  gives  the  names  of  the  branches,  with  the  time  occupied  in  each  of 
the  classes,  the  third  class  being  the  lowest.  The  course  of  each  class  is  a 
year  in  duration. 

The  hours  of  -duty  are  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  noon,  and  from 
two  in  the  afternoon  until  four  for  the  second  and  third  classes,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  first  class  receive  their  instruction  from  half  past  five  until 
half  past  seven  in  the  evening,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Wed¬ 
nesday  is  a  half-holiday  for  the  lower  classes,  as  well  as  Saturday. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a  clergyman.  The  physical  educa¬ 
tion  is  left  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  young  men,  at  least  in  case  of  those 
who  live  out  of  the  seminary.  The  school  is  deficient,  as  the  one  already 
described,  in  the  means  of  illustrating  the  courses  of  natural  philosophy  and 
natural  history,  but  the  pupils  may  have  access  to  the  natural  history  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  university. 

TABLE  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME  AMONG  THE  DIFFERENT  EMPLOYMENTS 
AT  THE  BERLIN  SEMINARY. 


HOC 

RS  PER  WEEK. 

Subjects  of  study,  &c. 

First 

Class. 

Second 

Class. 

Tliird 

Class. 

Pedagogy  . 

2 

Practice . 

1 

4 

Religious  Instruction . 

1 

2 

3 

Theory  of  Music . 

1 

1 

Vocal  Music  . 

1 

3 

5 

German  Language . 

2 

6 

Reading . . 

2 

!  2 

Arithmetic  . 

3 

4 

Geometry  . 

2 

1  2 

Geography  . 

1 

2 

History . 

1 

2 

Zoology . 

2 

2 

Mineralogy  . .*. . 

2 

2 

Physics  . 

o 

2 

Drawing  . 

2 

2 

2 

Writing . 

1 

2 

Playing  the  Violin . 

3 

3 

The  method  of  instruction,  as  in  the  other  school,  is  mainly  by  lecture, 
with  interrogations.  The  inductive  system  is  followed  in  the  mathematical 
branches. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


FOR 

FEMALE  TEACHERS  IN  PRUSSIA 


The  school  system  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  the  European  system  of  public 
instruction  generally,  is  defective  in  its  provision  for  female  education  be¬ 
yond  the  lowest  grades  of  schools.  While  boys  are  highly  instructed  in 
language,  the  elements  of  science,  and  the  principles  of  the  useful  arts,  in 
public  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  the  girls,  except  those  of  the  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  classes,  are  entirely  neglected.  This  has  had  the  effect 
to  open  a  chasm,  broad  and  deep,  between  the  intelligence  and  intellec¬ 
tual  capabilities  of  the  two  sexes — has  weakened  the  power  and  influence 
of  woman  on  society — has  narrowed  the  circle  of  a  mother’s  teaching  at 
home,  and  shut  her  out  from  the  wide  and  appropriate  field  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  teacher  in  every  grade  of  public  and  private  schools.  The 
most  valuable  contribution  now  making  by  our  American,  and  especially 
our  New  England  experience,  to  the  advancement  of  public  education,  is 
the  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  giving  to  every  girl,  rich  or  poor,  and 
whatever  may  be  her  destination  in  life,  an  education  which  shall  corres¬ 
pond,  in  amount  and  adaptation,  to  that  given  to  boys  in  the  same  school — 
and  particularly,  to  such  as  show  the  requisite  tact,  taste,  and  character, 
an  appropriate  training  for  the  employment  of  teaching.  Our  experience 
has  shown  not  only  the  capacity  of  woman,  but  her  superiority  to  the 
male  sex,  in  the  whole  work  of  domestic  and  primary  instruction, — not  only 
as  principal  teachers  of  infant  and  the  lowest  class  of  elementary  schools, 
but  as  assistants  in  schools  of  every  grade  in  which  girls  are  taught,  and 
as  principal  teachers,  with  special  assistance  in  certain  studies,  in  country 
schools  generally.  Their  more  gentle  and  refined  manners,  purer  morals, 
stronger  instinctive  love  for  the  society  of  children,  and  greater  tact  in 
their  management,  their  talent  for  conversational  teaching,  and  quickness 
in  apprehending  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  a  young  mind,  and  their 
powers,  when  properly  developed,  and  sustained  byr  enlightened  public 
sentiment,  of  governing  even  the  most,  wild  and  stubborn  dispositions  by 
mild  and  moral  influences — are  now  generally  acknowledged  by  our  most 
experienced  educators.  Let  this  great  fact  be  once  practically  and  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  in  the  administration  of  public  schools  in  Europe,  and 
let  provision  be  made  for  the  training  of  female  teachers  on  a  thorough 
and  liberal  scale,  as  is  now  done  for  young  men,  and  a  change  will  pass 
over  the  whole  face  of  society. 

Until  within  ten  years  no  attempt  was  made  to  train  females  for  the 
employment  of  teaching-,  except  in  certain  convents  of  the  Catholic 
church,  where  the  self-denying  life  which  the  rules  of  their  establishment 
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require,  and  the  excellent  education  there  given,  are  an  admirable  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  important  duties  which  many  of  the  sisters  are  called 
upon  to  perform  as  teachers  in  schools  for  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  board¬ 
ing-schools  connected  with  their  religious  houses. 

In  1840,  for  the  first  time,  a  seminary  for  female  teachers,  governesses, 
or  rather  a  seminary  course,  was  established  at  Marienweider,  in  the 
province  of  Prussia,  in  connection  with  a  high  school  for  young  ladies,  in¬ 
stituted  by  Alberti.  The  course  is  for  two  years.  Candidates  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  must  be  confirmed,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  branches  taught  in  common  schools.  Instruction  is  given  in 
French,  English,  and  Italian  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  German  litera¬ 
ture  and  language,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  natural  sciences,  music, 
history  of  art  and  esthetics,  including  drawing,  sketching,  &c.,  as  well  as  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  charge  for  tuition  and  residence 
can  not  exceed  four  thalers  a  month,  and  this  is  reduced  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  continuance  at  the  seminary  of  the  pupils.  In  1847, 
there  were  twenty-two  pupils. 

In  1841,  a  class  of  female  teachers  was  instituted  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  “  Diaconissen  Anstalt,”  at  Kaiserswerth,  erected  by  Mr.  Fleid- 
ner.  The  course  for  elementary  schools  occupied  two  years.  In  addition 
to  the  studies  pursued  at  Marienweider,  instruction  is  given  in  domestic 
economy  and  household  work.  Practice  in  teaching  is  had  in  the  orphan 
and  hospital  schools,  and  the  elementary  school  of  the  great  establish¬ 
ment.  In  1848,  there  were  eighty-five  pupils,  forty-four  of  whom  were 
destined  for  infant  and  industrial  schools. 

The  “■  school  for  deaconesses,”  at  Kaiserswerth.  on  the  Rhine,  was  in¬ 
stituted  by  Rev.  Thomas  Fleidner.  the  pastor  of  its  small  Protestant  par¬ 
ish,  who  seems  to  be  acting  in  a  new  sphere  of  Christian  benevolence 
with  the  spirit  of  Franke.  The  main  object  of  the  institution  was  to  train 
females  of  the  right  spirit — females  who  are  willing  to  consecrate  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  lives  in  humility  and  love  to  the  service  of  their  iellow-crea- 
tures,  for  Christ’s  sake — to  the  practical  duties  of  the  sick  room.  The 
original  plan  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  a  Normal  department 
for  training  young  women  of  the  same  spirit  for  teachers  of  infant  schools, 
as  well  as  an  asylum  for  erring.  It  is  conceived  in  t.he  spirit,  and  to  some 
extent,  formed  on  the  model  of  some  of  the  orders  of  sisters  of  charity,  in 
the  Catholic  church.  It  presents  a  new  application  of  the  principle,  and 
illustrates  in  a  beautiful  manner  the  importance,  of  Normal  or  professional 
training  in  every  department  of  life  which  involve  art  and  method. 

In  1846,  a  Seminary  for  female  teachers  was  established  in  connection 
with  a  new  Institution  for  young  ladies,  in  Friedrickstadt,  Berlin.  The 
course  extends  through  l wo  years,  and  includes  the  branches  and  prac¬ 
tical  exercises  before  specified.  In  all  teachers  intended  for  governesses, 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  music,  drawing,  and  the  Italian  and  French 
languages,  as  well  as  to  the  literature  of  the  German. 
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That  the  art  of  teaching,  as  now  practiced  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Prussia,  was  but  imperfectly  understood  by  her  schoolmasters  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  good  methods  was 
diffused  throughout  the  kingdom  only  by  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the 
government,  sustained  by  the  self-denying  and  persevering  labors  of 
school  officers  and  educators,  in  various  directions,  is  evident  from  the 
following  note  appended  to  Prof.  Stowe’s  address  on  Normal  Schools 
and  Teachers’  Seminaries.  The  noble  sentiment  of  Dinter,  quoted  by 
Prof.  Stowe  at  the  opening  of  his  address,  “I  promised  God,  that  I 
I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child  as  a  being  who  could 
complain  of  me  before  God.  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the  best  educa¬ 
tion,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it  was  possible  for  me  to  provide.” 
shows  the  spirit  with  which  some  of  the  school  officers  of  Prussia  have 
acted.  We  append  a  brief  notice  of  this  excellent  man.  and  model 
school  officer,  together  with  many  excellent  suggestions  by  other  emi¬ 
nent  teachers  and  officers  from  other  sections  of’  Germany. 

PRUSSIAN  SCHOOLS,  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  are  from  Dr.  Julius’s  testimony,  before 
the  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1834,  respecting  the  Prus¬ 
sian  School  System. 

“  Do  you  remember,  from  your  own  knowledge,  what  the  character  and  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  schoolmasters  were  previous  to  the  year  1819  ?” 

“  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  I  know  they  were  very  badly  composed  of  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers,  organists,  and  half-drunken  people.  It  has  not  risen  like  a 
fountain  at  once.  Since  1770,  there  has  been  much  done  in  Prussia,  and  through¬ 
out  Germany,  for  promoting  a  proper  education  of  teachers,  and  by  them  of 
children.” 

“  In  your  own  observation  has  there  been  any  very  marked  improvement  in 
the  character  and  attainments  of  schoolmasters,  owing  to  the  pains  taken  to  which 
you  have  referred  ?” 

“  A  very  decided  improvement.” 

Dinter,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  some  surprising  specimens  of  gross  incapa¬ 
city  in  teachers,  even  subsequent  to  1819.  The  following  anecdotes  are  from 
that  interesting  work,  Dinters  Leben  von  ihm  selbst  beschrieben. 

In  the  examination  of  a  school  in  East  Prussia,  which  was  taught  by  a  subal¬ 
tern  officer  dismissed  from  the  army,  the  teacher  gave  Dinter  a  specimen  of  his 
skill  in  the  illustration  of  Scripture  narrative.  The  passage  was  Luke  vii.,  the 
miracle  of  raising  the  widow’s  son  at  Nain.  “  See,  children  (says  the  teacher), 
Nam  was  a  great  city,  a  beautiful  city ;  but  even  in  such  a  great,  beautiful  city, 
there  lived  people  who  must  die.  They  brought  the  dead  youth  out.  See,  chil¬ 
dren,  it  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  now — dead  people  couldn’t  go  alone — they 
had  to  be  carried.  He  that  wan  dead  began  to  speak.  This  was  a  sure  sign  that 
he  was  alive  again,  for  if  he  had  continued  dead  he  couldn’t  have  spoken  a  word.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  King,  a  dismissed  schoolmaster  complained  that  the  district 
was  indebted  to  him  200705  dollars.  Dinter  supposed  the  man  must  be  insane, 
and  wrote  to  the  physician  of  the  place  to  enquire.  The  physician  replied  that 
the  poor  man  was  not  insane,  but  only  ignorant  of  the1  numeration  table,  writing 
200  70  5  instead  of  275.  Dinter  subjoins,  ‘  By  the  help  of  God,  the  King,  and 
good  men,  very  much  has  now  been  done  to  make  things  better.” 

In  examining  candidates  for  the  school-teacher's  office,  Dinter  asked  one  where 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  was  situated.  He  replied,  that  he  believed  it  was  some¬ 
where  in  the  southern  part  of  India,  He  asked  another  the  cause  of  the  ignis- 
fatuus,  commonly  called  Jack-with-the-lantern.  He  said  they  were  specters 
made  by  the  devil.  Another  being  asked  why  he  wished  to  become  a  school¬ 
teacher,  replied,  that  he  must  get  a  living  somehow. 
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A  military  man  of  great  influence  once  urged  Dinter  to  recommend  a  disabled 
soldier,  in  whom  he  was  interested,  as  a  school-teacher.  “  I  will  do  so,”  says  Din¬ 
ter,  “  if  he  sustains  the  requisite  examination.”  “  O,”  says  the  Colonel,  “  he  doesn  t 
know  much  about  school-teaching,  but  he  is  a  good,  moral,  steady  man,  and  I 
hope  you  will  recommend  him  to  oblige  me.”  D  —0  yes,  Colonel,  to  oblige  you, 
if  you  in  your  turn  will  do  me  a  favor.  Col. — What  is  that  ?  D. — Get  me  ap¬ 
pointed  drum-major  in  your  regiment.  True,  I  can  neither  beat  a  drum,  nor  play 
a  fife ;  but  I  am  a  good,  moral,  steady  man  as  ever  lived. 

A  rich  landholder  once  said  to  him,  “  Why  do  you  wish  the  peasant  children 
to  be  educated  ?  it  will  only  make  them  unruly  and  disobedient.”  Diuter  re¬ 
plied,  “  If  the  masters  are  wise,  and  the  laws  good,  the  more  intelligent  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  better  they  will  obey.” 

Dinter  complained  that  the  military  system  of  Prussia  was  a  great  hinderance 
to  the  schools.  A  nobleman  replied  that  the  young  men  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  the  government,  and  were  thereby  bound  to  defend  it  by  arms.  Dinter  asked 
if  every  stick  of  timber  in  a  house  ought  first  to  be  used  in  a  fire-engine,  because 
the  house  was  protected  by  the  engine  ?  or  whether  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
cut  down  all  the  trees  of  an  orchard  to  build  a  fence  with,  to  keep  the  hogs  from 
eating  the  fruit  ? 


SCHOOL-COUNSELOR  DINTER. 

Gustavus  Frederick  Dinter  was  born  at  a  village  near  Leipsic,  in  1760.  He 
first  distinguished  himself  as  principal  of  a  Teachers’  Seminary  in  Saxony,  whence 
he  was  invited  by  the  Prussian  government  to  the  station  of  School-Counselor 
for  Eastern  Prussia.  He  resides  at  Konigsberg,  and  about  ninety  days  in  the 
year  he  spends  in  visiting  the  schools  of  his  province,  and  is  incessantly  employed 
nearly  thirteen  hours  a  day  for  the  rest  of  his  time,  in  the  active  duties  of  his 
office  ;  and  that  he  may  devote  himself  the  more  exclusively  to  his  work,  he  fives 
unmarried.  He  complains  that  his  laborious  occupation  prevents  his  writing  as 
much  as  he  wishes  for  the  public,  yet,  in  addition  to  his  official  duties,  he  lectures 
several  times  a  week,  during  term-time,  in  the  University  at  Konigsberg,  and 
always  has  in  his  house  a  number  of  indigent  boys,  whose  education  he  superin¬ 
tends,  and,  though  poor  himself,  gives  them  board  and  clothing.  He  has  made 
it  a  rule  to  spend  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  and,  if  possible,  one  whole  day 
in  the  week  besides,  in  writing  for  the  press ;  and  thus,  by  making  the  best  use 
of  every  moment  of  time,  though  he  was  nearly  forty  years  old  before  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  an  author  commenced,  he  has  contrived  to  publish  more  than  sixty  origi¬ 
nal  works,  some  of  them  extending  to  several  volumes,  and  all  of  them  popular. 
Of  one  book,  a  school  catechism,  fifty  thousand  copies  were  sold  previous  to  1830  ; 
and  of  his  large  work,  the  School-Teacher’s  Bible,  in  9  volumes  8vo,  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  copies  were  sold  in  less  than  ten  years. 

He  is  often  interrupted  by  persons  who  are  attracted  by  his  fame,  or  desire 
Jbis  advice  ;  and  while  conversing  with  his  visitors,  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  he 
employs  himself  in  knitting ;  and  thus  not  only  supplies  himself  with  stockings 
and  mittens,  suited  to  that  cold  climate,  but  always  has  some  to  give  away  to 
indigent  students  and  other  poor  people.  His  disinterestedness  is  quite  equal  to 
his  activity,  and  of  the  income  of  his  publications,  he  devotes  annually  nearly 
five  hundred  dollars  to  benevolent  purposes.  UnweariecUy  industrious,  and 
rigidly  economical  as  he  is,  he  lays  up  nothing  for  himself.  He  says,  “  I  am  one 
of  those  happy  ones,  who,  when  the  question  is  put  to  them,  ‘  Lack  ye  any  thing  V 
(Luke  xxii.  35),  can  answer  with  joy,  ‘  Lord,  nothing.’  To  have  more  than  one 
can  use  is  superfluity ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  make  any  one  happy. 
People  often  laugh  at  me,  because  I  will  not  incur  the  expense  of  drinking  wine, 
and  because  I  do  not  wear  richer  clothing,  and  five  in  a  more  costly  style.  Laugh 
away,  good  people ;  the  poor  boys,  also,  whose  education  I  pay  for,  and  for  whom, 
besides,  I  can  spare  a  few  dollars  for  Christmas  gifts,  and  new-year's  presents, 
they  have  their  laugh  too.” 

Toward  the  close  of  his  autobiography,  he  says  respecting  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  “  I  live  happily  under  Frederick  William  ;  he  has  just  given  me  one  hundred 
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and  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  build  churches  with  in  destitute  places ;  be  has 
established  a  new  Teachers'  Seminary  for  my  poor  Polanders,  and  he  has  so  ful¬ 
filled  my  every  wish  for  the  good  of  posterity,  that  I  can  myself  hope  to  live  to 
see  the  time  when  there  shall  be  no  schoolmaster  in  Prussia  more  poorly  paid 
than  a  common  laborer.  He  has  never  hesitated,  during  the  whole  term  of  my 
office,  to  grant  me  any  reasonable  request  for  the  helping  forward  of  the  school- 
system.  God  bless  him  1  I  am  with  all  my  heart  a  Prussian.  And  now,  my 
friends,  when  ye  hear  that  old  Dinter  is  dead,  say,  ‘  May  he  rest  in  peace ;  he 
was  a  laborious,  good-hearted,  religious  man ;  he  was  a  Christian.’  ” 

A  few  such  men  in  the  United  States  would  effect  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
general  t.on<»  of  our  educational  efforts. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF  TEACHER 

In  Prussia,  the  Government  not  only  provides  every  facility  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  education  of  all  the  teachers  of  her  public  schools,  but  prohibits 
any  person  from  teaching  as  master  or  assistant,  in  any  public  school, 
who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  fitness  obtained  by  passing  the  exam¬ 
inations  instituted  by  itself.  These  examinations  are  two.  The  first  is 
for  the  position  as  assistant,  and  the  second  as  principal. 

I.  The  first  examination  takes  place  when  the  candidate  has  completed 
his  seminary  course,  and  is  called  Entlassungsyrufung .  It  is  conducted 
by  the  director  and  teachers  of  the  seminary,  each  in  his  own  branch,  and 
superintended  by  the  school  committee  of  the- province,  assisted  by  the 
councilor  of  the  department. 

The  certificates  are  of  three  grades,  or  degrees  of  merit :  No.  1.  “  Very 
well  qualified.”  No.  2.  “  Well  qualified.”  No.  3.  “  Sufficiently  quali¬ 
fied.”  As  this  classification  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  future  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  candidates,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  fix  exactly  the 
amount  of  performance  which  shall  entitle  the  candidates  to  each  of  the 
grades  respectively. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are:  1.  Religion.  2.  German  language. 
3.  Art  of  School-keeping.  4.  Knowledge  of  our  Country.  5.  Arithmetic 
and  Geometry.  6.  Natural  Knowledge.  7.  Writing.  8.  Drawing. 
9.  Singing  and  Theory  of  Music.  10.  Organs. 

The  performance  of  the  candidates  under  each  of  these  heads  is  valued 
as  “very  good,”  “good,”  “sufficient;”  and  upon  the  aggregate  of  these 
separate  valuations  the  grade  of  his  certificates  depends.  No  candidate 
can  obtain  a  certificate  No.  1,  who  has  not  obtained  a  “very  good”  in  at 
least  the  three  subjects,  religion,  German  language,  and  arithmetic. 
Possessing  the  certificate  of  a  first  examination,  the  candidate  can  accept 
any  appointment  as  assistant ;  and  any  time  within  three  years,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  throw  up  his  place  and  quit  the  profession,  by  refunding  the 
whole  cost  of  his  training  in  the  seminary. 

II.  The  second  examination  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  passing  the  first  exam¬ 
ination.  The  assistant  teacher  must  not  wait  to  receive  notice,  but  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed,  with  his  first  certificate  in  hand,  must  pre- 
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sent  himself  to  the  board  of  examiners,  of  which  the  departmental  coun¬ 
cilor  is  president.  The  examination  turns  wholly  upon  professional 
skill,  and  such  subjects  as  the  candidate  was  marked  defective  in,  in  his 
former  examination.  It  is  more  a  review  of  conduct  than  a  test  of  at¬ 
tainment.  So  far  as  it  is  oral,  it  is  dialogic ;  and  each  examiner  fol¬ 
lows  out  his  own  topic. 

The  examinations  are  both  oral  and  written,  and  are  not  public,  al¬ 
though  the  superintendent  and  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  department  have 
a  right  to  be  present,  and  strangers  may  be  introduced  by  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

III.  Besides  these  two  official  examinations,  which  are  obligatory,  the 
trustees,  or  school  board  of  particular  schools  or  localities  are  authorized 
to  institute  further  examinations,  or  to  select  from  a  number  of  candidates 
apptying  for  a  situation. 

PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

After  the  teacher  has  pursued  his  seminary  course,  and  passed  his 
first  and  second  examinations,  he  must  improve  such  opportunities  as  are 
provided  for  extending  his  practical  knowledge. 

I.  There  are  a  series  of  periodical  meetings,  systematically  arranged 
and  constituted,  which  the  public  teacher  must  attend: 

1.  Parochial  Conference — for  all  the  elementary  teachers  of  a  parish, 
held  once  a  month  in  the  winter  season,  and  presided  over  by  the  pastor 
of  the  parish. 

2.  District  Conference — for  the  teachers  of  several  neighboring  par¬ 
ishes,  combined  into  districts,  held  every  two  months  in  the  summer 
season — under  the  presidency  of  a  pastor  nominated  by  the  superinten¬ 
dent. 

3.  Circle  Conference — for  all  the  teachers  of  a  circle,  held  twice  a  year, 
by  the  superintendent. 

4.  Departmental  Conference — held  once  a  year,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  schulrath  of  the  department. 

5.  The  Seminary  Conference — held  annually  for  all  the  teachers,  who 
live  within  six  miles  of  a  seminary,  under  the  presidency  of  the  director. 
Besides  the  other  purposes  of  the  conference,  this  meeting  is  intended  to 
keep  alive  the  connection  between  the  schools  and  th'e  seminary.  And 
the  same  object  is  sought,  by  assigning  to  the  director  the  duty  of  in¬ 
specting  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  the  department  every  year. 

II.  There  are  Booh  Societies  or  Unions,  to  which  subscriptions  are 
compulsory,  and  on  the  list  of  yearly  purchases  are  placed  at  least  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  professional  periodicals  and  treatises. 

III.  Repetition  Courses  are  established  in  connection  with  several  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  for  teachers  who  wish  to  return  to  develop  and 
strengthen  their  training. 


Y.  MILITARY  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  HOLLAND. 


T.  MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

The  regular  army  of  Holland  is  divided  into  two  portions — one 
of  which  takes  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Dutch  possessions  be¬ 
yond  the  seas,  while  the  other  serves  entirely  in  Europe.  In  the 
event  of  war,  the  Home  army  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  support  of 
the  Colonial  army ;  but  except  in  such  emergency,  the  officers  and 
men  of  each  portion  are  as  distinct,  almost,  as  though  they  composed 
parts  of  the  military  forces  of  two  independent  countries.  The 
entire  military  force  consists  of  the  regular  army  of  about  52,000 
men,  which  can  be  swelled  to  twice  that  number  in  an  emergency, 
by  militia  conscripts  and  reserve  levies. 

The  Dutch  Colonial  Army  consists  of  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  as  well  as  of  infantry,  of  which  the  depots  for  recruiting 
as  well  as  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  ordnance,  are  at  home.  But 
the  service  companies,  when  they  have  once  embarked  for  their 
colonial  stations,  return  no  more  as  armed  bodies — and  even  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  neither  officers  nor  men  return  until  they  have  taken  part 
in  the  avocations  of  colonial  life. 

The  army  of  Holland,  both  in  its  European  and  colonial  branches 
is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  term  of  service  is  six 
years,  beyond  which,  however,  the  soldier  not  disqualified  by  loss  of 
health,  may  remain.  The  service  is  not  particularly  attractive ;  neither 
the  pay  being  large,  nor  promotion  from  the  ranks  rapid,  or  certain, 
the  recruits  are  not  drawn  from  the  most  intelligent,  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  classes.  Still,  as  discipline  is  strictly  enforced,  and  the  natural 
courage  of  the  Batavian  race  is  good,  there  is  seldom  any  outbreak 
or  disorder. 

II.  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

The  officers,  as  a  body,  are  well  educated,  and  belong  to  the 
higher  class  of  society,  and  before  admission  to  the  service,  they 
must  prove  their  qualifications  by  a  rigid  examination,  which  is 
practically  competitive,  as  promotion  is  determined  by  the  order  of 
merit,  as  shown  in  the  results.  Preparation  for  the  examination 
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could  be  made,  till  recently,  (1.)  either  by  joining  the  Cadet  Corps 
as  a  volunteer,  and  after  a  specified  term  of  service  in  the  field, 
undergoing  an  examination  in  the  studies,  and  practical  knowledge 
required ;  or  (2.)  by  going  successfully  through  a  regular  course  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  Breda.  The  army  is  now  officered  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy. 

in.  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  BREDA. 

The  Military  Academy  at  Breda,  prepares  officers  for  every  branch 
of  the  service,  and  is  well  equipped  in  respect  to  buildings,  and  ap¬ 
pliances  of  illustration  and  practice,  as  well  as  with  numerous  pro¬ 
fessors  for  doing  its  work  as  thoroughly  as  any  school  can  which 
receives  its  pupils  so  young. 

Within  an  extensive  redoubt,  separated  from  the  town  by  a  ram¬ 
part  and  wet  ditch,  stands  an  old  palace  which  the  late  King  set 
apart  as  a  college  for  officers.  Here  are  good  stables  and  an  ample 
stud,  a  swimming  school,  and  an  extensive  plateau,  with  cannon  of 
every  calibre,  which  supplies  the  means  of  drill  applicable  to  each 
branch  of  service.  The  accommodation  within  doors  is  excellent. 
Youths,  sleeping  in  long  dormitories,  are  yet  separated  one  from  an¬ 
other  by  curtains,  within  which  stand  each  inmate’s  iron  bedstead, 
his  little  dressing-table,  his  basin,  jug,  clothes-press,  and  all  other 
matters  necessary  to  cleanliness  and  comfort.  There  is  a  spacious 
hall  or  day-room,  besides  a  convenient  dining-room,  a  good  library,  \ 
a  well-stocked  model-room,  a  small  but  judiciously  selected  museum 
of  arms,  with  a  good  collection  of  niinerals  and  fossils,  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  apparatus,  &c.  Finally,  the  class-books  used  in  the 
place  are  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  professors,  and,  in  every 
branch  of  science  and  learning  touched  by  them,  appear  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  establishment  of  the  Breda  Military  Academy,  when  full,  in-  I 
eludes — besides  the  Governor,  a  major-general,  and  the  Command¬ 
ant,  a  colonel — an  adjutant,  a  quarter-master,  three  captains  of  in¬ 
fantry,  three  of  artillery,  one  of  engineers,  one  of  cavalry ;  five  first 
lieutenants  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  three  of  artillery,  one  of  en¬ 
gineers  ;  two  second  lieutenants  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  one  of 
artillery,  and  two  of  engineers — two  medical  officers  and  an  apothe¬ 
cary.  There  are  besides,  of  civilian  professors  and  teachers,  seven ; 
and  the  place  is  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  cadets.  These,  whether  intended  for  the  European  or  colonial  I 
branch  of  the  service,  live  and  pursue  their  studies  together.  The 
course,  comprises  four  years,  during  the  first  two  of  which,  all  the  j 
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cadets  are  educated  together  without  reference  to  the  specific  corps 
or  services  for  which  they  may  be  intended :  but  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  third  year,  such  as  may  be  selected  for  the  artil¬ 
lery  or  engineers  pass  into  distinct  classes,  while  the  remainder  go 
on,  by  a  less  abstrusely  scientific  course,  to  commissions  in  ‘the 
cavalry  or  infantry. 

The  qualifications  for  admittance  into  the  Academy  are  not  ex¬ 
travagantly  high.  Youths  seem  to  be  eligible  who  can  read,  write, 
and  spell  their  own  language  correctly — who  are  able  to  construe  an 
easy  Latin  author,  and  exhibit  some  acquaintance  with  the  French ; 
who  are  advanced  in  arithmetic  to  vulgar  fractions,  can  demonstrate 
an  easy  proposition  in  geometry,  and  are  masters  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  processes  of  algebra.  During  the  two  first  years  all  are  well  in¬ 
structed  in  history,  geography,  mathematics,  fortification,  the  theory 
of  projectiles,  plan-drawing,  the  French  and  German  languages. 
After  this  they  break  up,  and  pursue  their  peculiar  studies  in  differ¬ 
ent  rooms  under  different  teachers.  Their  progress  is  tested  by 
severe  periodical  examinations ;  according  to  the  results  of  which, 
they  are  either  advanced  or  held  back.  But  as  no  second  trial  is 
granted  in  the  examination  for  admittance,  so  two  failures  at  any 
of  the  examinations  which  follow,  insure  dismissal  from  the 
Academy.  Finally,  prayers  are  read  daily  to  the  cadets  ima  large 
hall,  where  also,  if  the  weather  be  unfavorable,  one  of  the  ministers 
from  the  town  attends  on  Sunday  to  celebrate  public  worship. 
When  the  weather  is  fine  the  young  men  march  to  church — Pro¬ 
testants  under  their  own  officers  to  a  Protestant  place  of  worship — 
Roman  Catholics  under  like  surveillance  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel. 

Although  the  army  is  to  some  extent  officered  from  the  ranks  for 
meritorious  service,  or  from  those  who  have  performed  duty  in  the 
field  under  a  peculiar  system  of  cadetship,  as  well  as  from  the 
graduates  of  the  Military  Academy,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  ’no 
promotion  can  be  made,  or  commission  issued,  until  a  satisfactory 
examination  has  been  passed.  The  prospect  of  this  examination 
keeps  up  the  habit  of  professional  study  and  reading,  as  well  as  a 
feeling  of  honorable  rivalry  among  officers  of  the  same  grade. 


YL  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

*  - — 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

*  *  *T 

Continued  from  vol.  xiii,  p.  7?6. 

PRIZE  ESSAY 

On  the  Necessity  and  Means  of  Improving  the  Common  Schools  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut 
were  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world,  and  when  Connecticut,  on 
account  of  her  system  of  public  education,  was  the  brightest  spot  in 
all  Christendom.  Connecticut  gave  to  the  world  the  first  example  of  a 
government  providing  a  munificent  fund  for  the  education  of  every  child 
within  its  limits,  and  of  securing  the  benefits  of  this  provision  equally 
and  forever  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  to  the  highest,  to  the  poorest 
as  well  as  to  the  richest.  She  connected  with  this  fund  a  system  of 
general  and  minute  supervision,  good  for  its  time,  to  preserve  the  fund 
from  abuse  and  misapplication,  and  to  give  thoroughness  and  efficiency 
to  its  actual  workings.  It  wts  a  system  suited  to  the  state  of  society 
then  existing — to  the  staid  and  sober  habits  of  the  people.  It  answered 
in  a  good  measure,  its  design.  It  made  teachers  and  parents  both 
feel  their  responsibility. 

The  results  of  this  school  system,  were  great  and  good.  Every  . 
hamlet  in  Connecticut  of  no  more  than  twenty  houses,  whether  spread 
out  upon  the  plain,  or  crowded  into  the  valley,  whether  sprinkled 
along  the  sloping  hill-side,  or  wedged  in  among  the  brown  rocks  of 
some  wild  ravine,  could  show  its  district  school-house,  which  was 
regularly  opened  for  many  months  in  the  year.  There  was  hardly  to 
be  known  the  son  or  daughter  of  Connecticut,  who  could  not  read  and 
write.  It  was  the  rarest  of  all  things  to  see  one  who  had  not  received 
a  good  elementary  education. 

This  was  reported  to  the  honor  of  Connecticut  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  The  lover  of  his  race,  who  had  been  rewarded  for 
his  zeal  for  the  elevation  of  his  countrymen,  by  a  life-lease  in  a 
Prussian  or  Austrian  dungeon,  saw  his  prison  wall  all  light  about 
him  when  he  thought  of  the  one  government  in  the  world  that  had 
provided  efficiently  for  the  education  of  the  humblest  child,  and 
gathered  hope  for  the  time,  when  his  government  and  all  governments 
should  do  the  same.  The  surly  and  prejudiced  Englishman,  when 
he  had  said  all  the  hard  things  that  he  could  think  of  about  America 
and  the  Yankees,  could  always  be  floored  by  one  argument,  and  that 
was  the  Connecticut  School  Fund  contrasted  with  the  national  debt 
of  Great  Britain.  In  our  own  Union,  the  other  states  were  reproved 
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for  their  negligence,  and  spurred  on  to  their  duty  by  the  example  of 
what  Connecticut  had  been  the  first  to  perform.  The  emigrant 
mother  in  Vermont  or  Western  New  York,  as  she  looked  around  upon 
her  untaught  boys  and  girls,  sighed  for  the  schools  of  Connecticut  and 
was  ready  to  exchange  the  rich  fields  that  wrere  beginning  to  look  so 
luxuriant  about  her,  for  the  most  rocky  farm  within  the  limits  of  a 
Connecticut  school  district. 

But  within  the  last  twenty  years  a  change  in  all  these  respects  has 
taken  place.  Connecticut  no  longer  holds  the  same  high  position 
which  she  once  did.  Austria  and  Prussia  have  provided  their  subjects 
with  an  efficient  and  successful  Common  School  system.  Other 
governments  in  Europe  are  slowly  awaking  to  their  duty  and  interest 
in  respect  to  the  same  high  matter.  Despotism  even  is  striving  to 
make  peace  with  its  wronged  and  outraged  subjects,  by  giving,  in 
return  for  the  civil  rights  which  it  withholds,  the  substantial  blessings 
of  universal  education.  Many  of  the  states  of  our  own  Union  are 
giving  themselves  to  this  cause  with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  show 
them  determined  to  make  amends  for  past  neglect  and  torpor.  In 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  New  York,  Georgia,  Rhode  Island,  and  many 
other  states,  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  are  made.  School  funds 
are  accumulated  ;  taxes  are  readily  imposed  and  cheerfully  paid  ; 
Boards  of  Education  are  instituted  ;  periodicals  are  circulated  ;  public 
lectures  are  given  \  Normal  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  are 
provided ;  teachers’  conventions  and  Institutes  are  attended  with  zeal 
and  profit.  These,  and  other  signs,  show  beyond  question,  that  there 
is  a  strong  movement  in  the  public  mind ;  that  the  people  are  being 
aroused.  In  some  states  and  parts  of  states  this  interest  is  well-nigh 
enthusiastic. 

But  Connecticut !  where  is  Connecticut  the  mean  while  ?  Where 
is  she,  who  was  once  the  star  of  hope  and  guidance  to  the  world  ? 
She  was  the  first  to  enter  the  lists,  and  was  the  foremost  in  the  race. 
Is  she  foremost  now  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  it  is 
certain,  that  she  is  not  thought  to  be  in  the  other  states.  It  is  the 
general  opinion,  out  of  Connecticut ,  that  she  is  doing  little  or  nothing  ; 
and,  whereas,  a  few  years  since,  her  name  was  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Common  Schools,  with  honor,  only ;  it  is  now,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  coupled  with  expressions  of  doubt  and  regret,  and  that  by  wise 
and  sober  men.  Her  large  State  endowment  is  described  as  having 
put  her  effectually  asleep,  as  having  sent  her  to  “  Sleepy  Hollow,” 
from  the  influence  of  which,  when  she  is  aroused  for  a  moment,  it  is 
to  talk  of  her  noble  School  Fund  and  James  Hillhouse,  just  as  Rip 
Van  Winkle  did  of  his  neighbors  who  had  been  dead  forty  years. 
The  School  Fund  is  quoted  every  where  out  of  Connecticut , — we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  it  is  quoted  in  every  other  state  in  the  Union,  as  a  warning 
and  example  to  deter  them  from  giving  the  proceeds  of  their  own 
funds,  except  only  on  the  condition,  that  those  who  receive  shall 
themselves,  raise  as  much  as  they  take,  and  report  annually  as  to  the 
results.  Those  who  go  from  other  states  into  Connecticut,  can 
hardly  credit  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses  when  they  are  forced 
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to  believe  the  apathy  that  prevails.  Every  newspaper  and  lecturer 
out  of  Connecticut ,  high  and  low,  ignorant  and  knowing,  sneers  at 
the  Connecticut  School  Fund,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  schools.  * 

Are  the  people  of  Connecticut  aware  that  this  is  the  case  ?  Do 
they  know  what  the  people  of  other  states  think  and  say  of  them? 
Do  they  believe  that  what  is  thought  and  said  is  true  and  deserved  ? 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  they  are  generally  aware  of  the  bad  repute 
into  which  their  schools  have  fallen.  Or  if  they  are  informed  in 
respect  to  it,  they  do  not  believe  that  they  merit  so  bad  a  name.  The 
majority  are  too  well  contented  to  leave  their  schools  as  they  are. 
They  persuade  themselves  that  their  school  system  works  as  well  as 
any  public  school  system  can  be  expected  to  work ;  that  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  may  be  said  out  of  the  state  against  the  schools  of 
Connecticut,  these  schools  are  better  than  those  of  any  state  in  the 
Union.  They  are  opposed  to  any  agitation  of  the  subject.  They  will 
give  their  hearts  to  no  strong  and  united  effort  to  improve  their  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  know  that  our  schools  are  inferior  to  those  of 
some  of  the  other  states,  and  who  see  clearly,  in  the  prevailing  apathy, 
the  certain  signs  of  a  still  greater  degeneracy,  are  almost  discouraged 
to  hope  for  any  great  and  permanent  improvement.  Neither  of  these 
classes  are  wholly  in  the  wrong,  nor  wholly  in  the  right.  It  is  not 
true,  that  the  schools  of  Connecticut  are  as  good  as  those  of  certain 
other  states.  It  is  not  true,  that  our  public  school  system  is  as  good, 
or  is  managed  as  efficiently  as  the  systems  of  many  other  states. 
There  is  not  only  danger,  but  a  certain  prospect,  that  if  things  remain 
as  they  are,  the  schools  of  Connecticut  will  degenerate  still  more, 
and  Connecticut  will  be  dishonored  more  and  more,  in  the  comparison 
with  her  sister  republics.  It  is  not  true,  indeed,  that  all  the  hard 
and  contemptuous  things  that  have  been  said  about  our  schools  and 
our  school  fund  are  just  and  deserved,  but  the  facts  can  be  brought 
to  prove  that  there  is  too  much  ground  for  them,  and  that  the  public 
apathy  on  this  subject  is  inexcusable  and  fraught  with  evil. 

But  we  would  not  despair.  Connecticut  though  slow  to  move, 
moves  sure  and  strong  when  she  is  aroused.  She  is  cautious  and  t 
prudent,  but  when  she  sees  the  reasons  for  a  change  she  will  change 
in  earnest.  We  have  too  much  love  for  our  native  state  to  be  willing 
to  despair.  We  believe  that  she  is  still  the  soundest  at  heart  of  any 
state  in  the  Union,  and  that  on  this  subject,  she  will  show  herself 
worthy  of  her  ancient  reputation.  In  the  hope  of  contributing  to  this 
end,  the  following  remarks  are  offered  in  respect  to  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  the  remedy  which 
may  be  employed  with  the  hope  of  success. 

What  then  is  the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut? 
Facts  are  stubborn  things.  We  present  the  following,  in  which  the 
contrast  is  strikingly  exhibited : 

First ,  as  to  appropriations  for  school  purposes.  Money  is  the 
sinews  of  education  as  of  war.  The  willingness  to  appropriate  money 
shows  zeal  for  any  cause.  Connecticut,  in  1795,  set  apart  for  schoo' 
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purposes  a  large  and  increasing  fund  for  the  support  of  schools,  which 
now  amounts  to  $2,070,000,  and  divides  $1-40  for  every  scholar  be 
tween  the  age  of  4  and  1 6.  Besides  this,  there  are  the  town  deposit-fund 
and  local  funds.  Instead  of  annexing  to  the  reception  of  their  annual 
dividend  the  condition  of  raising  a  specified  sum,  the  annual  taxation 
was  gradually  diminished,  till  in  1822  it  ceased  altogether.  In  1845,  it 
is  not  known  that  a  single  town  or  school  society  in  the  state,  raised  a 
tax  for  school  purposes  by  voluntary  taxation.  I  n  a  few  of  the  large  city 
districts,  a  small  property-tax  is  collected,  and  applied  to  the  wages  of 
teachers,  but  not  amounting  in  the  whole  state  to  $9,000,  or  3  cents  to 
each  inhabitant,  or  10  cents,  to  each  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16. 

Massachusetts  and  New  York,  as  the  capital  and  dividend  of 
their  school  funds  have  increased,  have,  at  the  same  time,  increased 
the  sums  to  be  raised  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  dividend  of  their 
funds.  From  1835  to  1845,  the  capital  of  the  Massachusetts  Fund  was 
increased  from  $500,000  to  $800,000.  During  the  same  period  the 
amount  annually  raised  in  towns  by  tax,  for  the  wages  of  teachers, 
has  advanced  from  $325,320  to  near  $600,000.  The  statute  of  1839 
requires  that  $1-25,  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16, 
should  be  raised  and  actually  expended  for  the  purposes  of  instruction 
in  each  town,  whereas,  more  than  $3  00  for  every  child  of  the  above 
age  was  actually  raised  by  tax  in  1845  in  53  towns,  more  than 
$2-00  in  190  towns,  and  $2*99  is  the  average  through  the  state. 
$2  99  is  the  average  in  Massachusetts  and  10  cts.  in  Connecticut. 
It  is  instructive  to  look  over  the  list  of  towns  as  arranged  in  the 
school  returns  of  Massachusetts  for  1846.  The  town  standing 
first  is  a  new  town  just  out  of  Boston,  which  raises  $7*64.  The 
town  numbered  8  is  an  unpretending  agricultural  town  in  Worcester 
county,  which  raises  $4  82.  The  town  numbered  30,  a  small  town, 
raises  $3'77.  The  town  numbered  280  raises  by  tax  $1-43  per 
scholar,  which  is  3  cts.  more  than  every  scholar  in  Connecticut 
receives  from  the  School  Fund. 

In  New  York,  when  the  legislature  in  1838,  virtually  increased 
the  capital  of  the  School  Fund  from  $2,000,000  to  near  $6,000,000, 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  towns,  to  raise  an  amount  equal  to 
that  distributed  was  not  removed.  Thus,  while  the  appropriation  by 
the  state  was  increased  from  $100,000  in  1835,  to  $275,000  in  1845, 
the  amount  required  to  be  raised  by  tax  in  the  towns  increased  in  the 
same  proportion,  viz.,  from  $100,000  to  $275,000,  and  the  amount 
voluntarily  raised  by  the  towns  and  districts  in  1845,  more  than 
quadrupled  the  amount  raised  in  the  same  way  in  1835. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  state  appropriation  has  increased  from 
$10,000  in  1829  to  $25,000  in  1845,  while  the  towns  in  1829  re¬ 
ceived  the  state  appropriation  unconditionally,  but  are  now  required 
to  raise  a  third  as  much  as  they  receive. 

In  Maine,  40  cts.  must  be  raised  for  every  inhabitant,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  more  than  is  required  in  any  other  of  the  New  England  states. 

Second ,  as  to  the  supervision  of  schools.  The  first  effort,  to  set  apart 
a  class  of  officers  for  the  special  d'lty  of  visiting  schools  and  ex 
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amining  teachers,  was  made  by  Connecticut  in  the  school  law  of 
1798,  and  there  Connecticut  has  left  the  matter,  except  that  the 
towns  may  now  make  returns  to  the  commissioner  of  the  School  Fund, 
who  is  also  superintendent  of  the  schools.  In  the  mean  time  other 
states  have  taken  the  suggestion  from  Connecticut  and  improved  upon 
it.  Massachusetts  has  a  state  Board  of  Education,  with  one  individual 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  collecting  facts  and  diffusing  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  improvement  of  schools.  New  York  has  not  only  a 
state  superintendent,  but  a  school  officer  for  each  county,  and  a  super¬ 
intendent  for  each  town.  $28,000  was  paid  in  1844  as  salaries  to 
the  county  superintendents.  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  have  recently 
adopted  the  system  of  state,  county,  and  town  superintendents. 

Third ,  as  to  the  education  and  improvement  of  teachers.  The 
first  elaborate  effort  to  call  public  attention  in  this  country  to  the 
importance  of  Normal  schools  or  teachers’  seminaries,  was  made  by 
Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  in  a  series  of  essays  published  in  Hartford,  in 
1825.  Massachusetts  put  this  idea  into  actual  being.  By  the  offer 
of  $10,000  from  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  of  Boston,  the  legislature 
unanimously  appropriated  an  equal  amount  for  the  annual  expense  of 
three  Normal  schools  for  three  years,  and  at  the  close  of  the  third 
year,  provision  was  made  for  the  erection  of  buildings  a,nd  the  per¬ 
manent  support  of  these  schools.  In  New  York,  a  State  Normal 
School  has  been  established  in  Albany,  and.  $10,000  annually  appro¬ 
priated  for  this  object. 

The  first  assembly  of  teachers,  like  those  now  known  as  Teachers’ 
Institutes,  ever  held  in  this  country,  was  held  at  Hartford  in  1839,  and 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last  but  one  held  in  Connecticut.  This 
important  agency  has  since  been  introduced  into  New  York,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  In  New  York  more 
than  6,000  teachers  assembled  in  the  different  counties  in  the  autumn 
of  1845.  In  Massachusetts,  $2,500  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  for  their  encouragement  during  the  current  year. 

Fourth ,  School-houses.  The  first  essay  which  is  known  to  have 
been  prepared  to  expose  the  evils  of  school-houses  badly  constructed, 
warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  was  read  at.  a  state  Convention  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  Hartford,  in  1830;  and  for  nearly  9  years 
after,  five  school-houses  only  in  the  state  are  knqwn  to  have  been 
repaired  and  built  in  accordance  with  its  suggestions.  The  same 
essay  was  read  and  published  in  Boston  in  1831,  and  was  followed 
by  immediate  attention  to  the  subject  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
In  1838,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  this  kind  of  improvement  by 
Mr.  Mann’s  Report  on  the  subject,  and  from  that  time  till  1844,  the 
amount  of  $634,326  was  expended  for  the  construction  and  permanent 
repairs  of  school-houses.  Within  the  past  two  years,  one-third  of 
the  school  districts  of  Rhode  Island  have  repaired  old  school-houses 
or  constructed  new  ones  after  improved  plans.  Since  1838,  more 
than  $200,0Q0  has  been  expended  in  this  way. 

Fifth,  School-libraries.  The  first  juvenile  library  perhaps  in  the 
world  was  established  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  more  than  half  a  cpntury 
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since,  and  the  originator  of  the  school  district  library  enterprise  was 
a  native  of  this  state.  This  is  about  all  that  Connecticut  is  known  to 
have  done  in  this  department.  In  1838  New  York  appropriated  a 
sum  equal  to  about  $5  for  every  school  district,  or  $53,000  for  the 
whole  state,  on  condition  that  a  like  amount  should  be  raised  by  the 
several  towns,  both  sums  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  books  for 
school  district  libraries.  Six  years  after  this  law  passed  there  were 
more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  volumes  scattered  through  every 
neighbourhood  of  that  great  state.  Massachusetts,  for  one  year, 
appropriated  the  income  of  its  school  fund  for  this  object  on  certain 
conditions,  and  at  this  time  every  school  district  is  supplied  with  a 
library  open  to  all  the  children  and  ad  tilts  of  the  community. 

We  adduce  these  statistics  as  testimony  concerning  the  degree  of 
interest  which  is  felt  in  Connecticut  on  this  subject,  compared,  with 
the  zeal  that  prevails  in  the  above  named  states.  We  discuss  not 
here,  the  importance  or  the  wisdom  of  these  measures.  We  have 
other  testimony  still  more  direct.'  It  comes  from  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  Let  any  man  study  the  returns  of  the  school  visitors  as  re¬ 
ported  to  the  legislature  in  1845,  let  any  man  study  the  reports  now 
on  file  in  the  Commissioner’s  office  for  the  year  just  closing,  and 
he  will  receive  one  uniform  and  desponding  confession  in  respect  to 
the  apathy  that  prevails — like  an  atmosphere  of  death.  Particular 
defects  are  named  and  remedies  are  suggested,  but  the  want  of 
public  interest  is  uniformly  named  as  the  worst  and  most  disheart¬ 
ening  evil.  Then  let  him  contrast  these  returns  with  those  of  many 
other  states,  and  what  a  change  will  he  notice.  On  the  one  hand  is 
heard  the  voice  of  declension  and  despondency,  on  the  other,  the 
language  of  progress  and  hope. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  evidence.  Those  who  go  from  Con¬ 
necticut  into  other  states,  and  from  them  into  Connecticut,  feel  a 
shock  in  the  transition.  It  is  like  going  from  a  cellar  into  the  sun¬ 
shine,  or  from  the  sunshine  into  a  cellar.  We  know  an  intelligent 
gentleman  who  has  seen  his  scores  ol  years,  who  has  recently  re¬ 
moved  from  Rhode  Island  into  the  “  land  of  steady  habits,”  and  can 
hardly  understand  or  believe  that  the  apathy  which  he  finds,  can  be 
a  reality.  The  writer  has  within  a  few  years  made  the  change  the 
other  v»  y,  from  Connecticut  to  the  Bay  State.  He  too  has  been  for¬ 
cibly  impressed  with  the  contrast.  In  one  particular,  this  contrast  is 
very  striking.  In  Connecticut,  the  people  have  been  persuaded,  that 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  oi  Common  Schools,  is  a  levy  upon  the 
poor,  for  the  schools  of  the  rich.  In  Massachusetts,  the  people  know 
that  all  such  taxes  are  a  lawful  tribute  from  the  rich,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  We  have  seen  in  the  lattfei  state,  in  a  crowded  town 
meeting,  a  thousand  hands  raised  as  by  magic,  to  vote  the  largest  of 
two  sums  named  by  the  school  committee,  a  sum  which  was  nearly 
a  dollar  for  every  individual  of  the  entire  population,  men,  women  and 
children.  The  motion  was  made  by  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
town,  whose  own  children  were  too  old  to  attend  the  public  school. 
It  was  .supported  by  others  wealthier  than  he,  and  having  no  interest 
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of  their  own  in  the  schools.  A  proposition  to  set  apart  five  hundred 
dollars  as  a  fund  to  be  distributed  to  the  feebler  districts,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  town  committee,  was  moved  in  the  same  way,  and  car¬ 
ried  without  the.  show  of  opposition.  In  the  same  town,  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  school  tax  was  increased  by  two  thousand  dollars,  though 
the  most  important  district  had  ten  days  before  taxed  itself  nearly 
nine  thousand  dollars  for  land  and  a  building  for  a  high  school.  This 
occurred  in  a  town  by  no  means  the  foremost  to  engage  in  school  im¬ 
provements,  and  not  even  now  the  most  conspicuous  for  its  zeal  or 
its  expenditures.  In  Lowell,  Salem,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Rox- 
bury,  and  in  towns  of  less  importance,  the  public  school-houses  are 
the  best  buildings  in  the  town,  inviting  without  for  their  aspect  of 
beauty  and  solidity,  and  within  for  their  convenient  apartments  and 
their  abundant  apparatus.  We  have  seen  something  of  the  working 
of  this  school  system  for  years.  We  have  observed  the  conscientious 
and  honorable  pride  felt  in  the  public  schools,  by  those  influential  for 
wealth  and  talent,  who  give  to  these  schools  their  influence,  and  send 
to  them  their  sons  and  daughters.  What  is  of  far  more  consequence 
and  interest,  we  have  freely  mingled  in  the  families  of  those  in  hum¬ 
bler  life,  and  learned  from  the  lips  of  parents  their  high  sense  of  the 
value  of  these  schools  which  cost  them  little  or  nothing,  and  which 
promised  to  give  their  children  all  the  education  which  they  desired. 
We  have  heard  from  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  boys,  hearty  re¬ 
grets,  that  her  sons  must  be  removed  from  the  school  by  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  the  family  from  town.  Seeing  these  things,  we  could  not  but 
conclude  that  public  schools  may  attain  high  perfection,  and  that  such 
schools  are  the  choicest  of  earth’s  blessings. 

But  this  introduces  the  second  and  the  most  important  of  our  in¬ 
quiries — “  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  public  schools  of  Con¬ 
necticut  ?”  It  is  of  little  use  to  conclude  that  these  schools  sadly  need 
such  improvement,  if  no  remedy  can  be  devised.  To  summon  a 
counsel  of  ill-natured  and  desponding  physicians,  rather  hurts  than 
helps  the  patient,  if  all  that  they  can  do  is  to  find  fault  by  his  bedside. 
It  is  with  diffidence,  yet  with  strong  conviction  that  we  make  the 
following  suggestions: 

The  friends  of  Common  Schools  should  not  place  their  main 
reliance  on  legislative  enactments  and  influence.  Not  that  legis¬ 
lative  action  if  united  and  hearty,  is  not  most  desirable ;  not  that 
a  well  digested  reform  of  the  school  laws  is  not  called  for  ;  nor  again 
that  if  it  could  be  secured  and  made  permanent  it  would  not  be  a  most 
important  step  towards  final  success.  But  what  if  such  action  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for  ?  What  shall  be  done  ?  Shall  we  say  that  nothing  can 
be  done  ?  This  has  been  said  too  long  already.  The  common  feel 
ing  has  been  that  until  the  legislature  should  move,  to  an  entire 
change  in  the  school  law,  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for.  The  guilt  o 
the  public  neglect  and  the  excuse  for  the  general  apathy  have  been  a.A 
carried  to  the  doors  of  the  government  and  left  there,  as  if  nothing 
could  be  done  without  its  aid.  This  is  a  false  view  of  the  case. 
Important  as  legislative  action  may  be,  of  itself  it  can  accomplish  lit- 
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tie.  It  must  be  carried  home  by  the  awakened  zeal  of  the  people 
It  is  the  sign  and  stimulant  of  the  public  mind  aroused.  To  effect 
such  action,  if  it  shall  ever  be  effected,  the  public  feeling  must  call 
with  a  commanding  voice.  In  the  states  in  which  so  much  has  been 
done,  in  connection  with  a  revisal  of  their  school  system,  the  interest 
has  not  so  much  been  created  by  the  new  laws,  as  it  has  itself  created 
them.  The  laws  have  been  the  product  of  the  zeal  of  the  public, 
which  zeal  has  itself  given  life  and  efficiency  to  the  laws.  In  Rhode 
Island,  where,  at  this  moment,  there  is  going  forward  a  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  movement  for  Common  Schools,  it  is  carried  forward  by  indi¬ 
vidual  agency  and  expense,  seconded  by  school  laws  indeed,  but 
borne  forward  by  the  people,  as  one  of  the  mighty  swells  of  their  own 
ocean  lifts  the  stranded  vessel  from  the  beach. 

The  main  reliance  in  Connecticut,  as  in  other  states,  must  be  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  waking  of  the  public  mind,  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
moving  this  mind.  The  press  must  be  enlisted  ;  vigorous  pens  must 
be  set  in  motion  ;  all  political  parties  must  lend  their  aid  ;  lecturers 
must  be  employed  ;  conventions  must  be  held  ;  the  pulpit  must  speak 
out,  till  a  conscience  shall  be  created  and  aroused  in  respect  to  the 
duties  of  Christains  towards  the  neglected  and  half  heathenized  pop¬ 
ulation  in  their  midst.  Facts — facts,  on  this  subject  can  be  made  to 
speak,  as  they  are  uttered  by  zealous  but  fair  minded  men.  The 
truth  of  the  case  can  be  demonstrated  till  no  man  shall  dare  to  deny 
it,  that  Connecticut  is  far  behind  her  sister  states  in  this  matter,  and 
will  soon  be  still  farther  in  the  rear.  If  this  is  evaded  or  denied,  it  can 
be  proved.  All  this  will  involve  expense  and  self-denial,  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  discouragements.  But  without  this  active  agency  no 
change  is  to  be  hoped  for.  The  agency  must  be  sustained  ;  the 
expense  must  be  incurred,  and  the  agitation  must  be  prosecuted. 

But  what  specific  plan  shall  be  urged  ?  What  shall  it  be  proposed 
to  effect  ?  What  principles  shall  be  aimed  at,  asserted  and  raised 
upon  our  banner  ?  In  answer,  we  say, — Popular  education  is  no 
longer  a  theory; — it  has  been  tested  and  determined  by  experi¬ 
ment.  The  principles  which  a  public  school  system  must  involve, 
have  been  settled  by  trial.  These  must  enter  into  every  plan  that 
will  work  with  success.  They  may  be  reached  in  different  methods  , 
but  they  must  be  reached  in  some  way  or  the  plan  will  fail.  What 
are  these  principles?  We  answer: — 

First.  A  thorough  examination  and  supervision  of  the  teachers  and 
the  schools  by  competent  and  faithful  men.  Teachers  of  common 
schools  are  the  servants  of  the  public.  In  Connecticut,  they  are 
mainly  supported  from  the  public  funds.  They  receive  from  the 
State,  year  by  year,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  Let  them  be  held  to  a  real  and  rigid  responsibility  for  their 
qualifications  for  their  place,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  duties. — • 
There  is  not  a  turnpike  company  in  Connecticut  which  yields  a 
revenue  of  a  hundred  dollars  the  year,  for  whose  control  and  super¬ 
vision  a  commissioner  is  not  appointed — whose  services  the  company 
are  required  to  pay  Not,  a  Bank  is  left  unvisited  by  a  commissioner 
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to  inspect  its  books  and  supervise  its  proceedings.  Nay,  not  an 
individual  is  allowed  to  practice  the  simple  business  of  a  measurer 
of  land,  before  he  has  been  examined  by  the  County  Surveyor,  and 
received  a  license  from  him,  for  which  license  he  must  pay  the  fees. 
Not  a  physician,  nor  clergyman,  nor  lawyer,  is  allowed  the  privileges 
or  emoluments  of  his  profession,  till  he  has  been  examined  and 
licensed  by  some  individual,  or  body  of  men.  Why  are  not  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  subjected  to  the  same  necessity  ? — to 
an  examination  which  shall  express  the  solemnity  of  the  trust  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  hands,  and  the  importance  of  the  profession  to  which 
they  are  admitted  ?•  Would  the  hardship  be  intolerable  and  exces¬ 
sive — would  it  be  a  hardship  at  all,  if  every  man  who  proposes  to 
teach,  was  first  required  to  obtain  a  license  from  one  or  more  com¬ 
missioners  in  his  county,  or  senatorial  district,  for  which  he  himself 
should  pay  ?  The  present  system  of  examination  does  not  answer 
the  object  which  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  testimo¬ 
ny  of  by  far  the  majority  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  in  the  state, 
that  it  is  little  more  than  a  form,  and  often  no  better  than  a  farce.  A 
young  man  wishes  to  obtain  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  by  keeping 
a  winter  school.  He  goes  boldly  to  the  committee,  for  he  knows 
they  will  find  it  hard  to  refuse  him  permission — for  the  committee 
consists  of  the  clergyman  to  whose  parish  he  belongs,  and  who  will 
be  slow  to  think  him  unqualified,  as  common  schools  go  ;  of  the 
physician,  who  will  not  like  to  offend  the  young  man’s  parents  ;  and 
of  the  lawyer,  who  is  looking  to  political  promotion.  However  con¬ 
scientious  or  faithful  this  committee  may  desire  to  be,  it  is  hard  for 
them  often  to  know  what  to  decide.  The  examination  of  teachers 
is  not  their  business,  and  they  have  framed  no  fixed  standard  by 
which  to  judge.  Their  duties  are  thankless  duties — a  favor  done  to 
the  public,  rather  than  a  trust  for  which  they  are  held  responsible,  and 
their  field  is  so  limited  that  they  cannot  give  to  it  earnest  and  devo¬ 
ted  energy. 

Let  the  change  proposed  be  introduced.  Let  the  candidate  be 
obliged  to  go  out  of  his  native  town  for  his  license.  Let  him  know 
that  he  is  to  be  examined  in  the  presence  of  twenty  or  fifty  other 
candidates,  and  by  those  who  have  no  partiality  for  him,  arising  from 
personal  acquaintance  ;  and  to  be  qualified  to  teach  a  winter  school, 
would  be  thought  a  graver  matter  than.it  now  is.  The  profession 
would  be  elevated  at  once.  A  higher  grade  of  qualifications  would  be 
sought  for  and  attained.  There  would  be  that  dignity  and  pride  at¬ 
tached  to  the  calling  of  a  teacher,  which  is  secured  by  an  honorable 
admission  through  a  difficult  entrance.  And  this  need  not  cost  the 
state  a  dollar. 

If  to  the  same  commissioners  should  be  intrusted  the  duty  of 
visiting  the  schools  within  a  given  district,  another  advantage  would 
be  gained.  In  passing  from  one  school  to  another,  they  would  have 
room  for  comparison,  and  a  field  for  suggestions.  They  could  meet 
the  teachers  of  each  town  in  friendly  and  profitable  interviews.  They 
could  confer  with  the  town  committees,  and  visit  the  schools  with 
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hum  ;  to  receive  and  give  light  in  respect  to  the  wants  of  each  town, 
:nd  the  remedies  for  these  defects.  The  friends  of  education,  the  be¬ 
nevolent  and  the  public-spirited,  would  look  to  them  with  hope  and 
confidence,  and  would  gather  around  them  to  aid  and  encourage  them. 
The  expense  for  this  service  need  not  be  great.  We  take  it  for 
granted,  that  a  school  visitor  has  as  good  right  to  be  paid  for  his  time 
and  labor,  as  a  fence  viewer,  or  pound  keeper.  If  the  school  visitors 
should  relinquish  their  duty  to  them  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  with 
it  the  pay  which  they  ought  to  receive,  and  in  some  cases  do  receive, 
the  additional  cost  of  this  arrangement  would  not  be  great.  But 
what  if,  perchance,  it  should  cost  something  ?  It  is  worth  something. 
It  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  his  fathers,  for  a  Connecti¬ 
cut  man  to  think  otherwise.  It  would  be  a  slander  on  the  founders 
of  the  School  Fund,  who  thought  two  millions  not  too  great  a  sum  to 
set  apart  for  common  education,  to  say  that  it  was  not  worth  the  while 
to  pay  something  to  make  its  blessings  more  valuable  and  certain. 

We  make  this  suggestion  with  more  confidence,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  that 
Connecticut  ever  boasted,  that  the  appointment  of  County  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  perform  the  services  specified,  would  be  the  crowning  fea¬ 
ture  to  perfect  the  Connecticut  School  System. 

Second.  Teacher’s  Institutes  may  be  held  throughout  the  State 
and  that  also,  without  delay.  These  are  conventions  for  mutual 
improvement  and  excitement.  They  may  be  also  called  travelling 
Teachers’  seminaries. — These  have  been  held  in  other  states  with 
the  most  striking  results.  The  idea  was  indeed  conceived  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  years  ago,  and  was  tried  on  a  small  scale  for  two  years  in 
succession.  At  a  place  and  time  previously  agreed  upon,  the  teach¬ 
ers  within  a  given  district  are  invited  to  be  present,  to  spend  a  week 
or  more  in  convention.  The  time  is  employed  in  discussing  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  &e.,  and  the  various  points 
connected  with  school  discipline.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  les¬ 
sons  are  given  in  these  various  branches,  and  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  teach,  receive  instruction  from  eminent  and  experienced  in¬ 
structors.  We  noticed  in  a  recent  account  of  one  of  these  Institutes, 
that  a  distinguished  elocutionist  and  teacher  of  reading  was  present, 
and  gave  a  course  of  lessons.  We  doubt  not  that  every  teacher  who 
read  with  him,  or  who  heard  others  read,  for  several  days,  will  read 
the  better  all  his  life,  and  that  the  reading  in  the  scores  of  schools 
there  represented,  has  received  an  impulse  for  the  better  for  the  few 
days  spent  at  that  Institute.  The  same  benefit  might  be  looked  for 
from  the  presence  of  teachers  in  simple  drawing,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic.  At  these  meetings,  experienced  teachers  give  the  results  of 
their  various  methods,  of  their  many  mistakes,  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  were  corrected.  Here  raw  and  timid  teachers  are  initiated  into 
their  new  business ;  older  teachers  receive  valuable  suggestions, 
which  their  experience  and  their  sense  of  want,  enable  them  at  once 
to  understand  and  to  apply  ;  self-conceited  teachers  are  forced  to  let 
go  some  of  their  old  notions,  and  to  grow  wiser  as  they  compare 
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themselves  with  those  who  know  more  than  themselves.  An  enthusi 
asm  in  their  business  is  excited.  They  are  impressed  with  right 
views  of  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  their  employment.  They  form 
new  and  strong  attachments,  and  from  these  interesting  and  exciting 
scenes,  they  go  fresh  and  cheerful  to  the  labors  of  the  season,  fur¬ 
nished  with  valuable  knowledge.  These  Institutes  differ  from  ordi¬ 
nary  conventions,  in  that  they  furnish  definite  business,  and  are  spent 
in  gaining  real  knowledge.  They  are  not  wasted  in  idle  harangues 
and  fine  speeches.  They  continue  long  enough  to  lay  out  much  real 
work,  and  to  accomplish  it..  They  furnish  a  model  for  Town  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  the  teachers  who  have  felt  the  advantages  of  these  larger 
meetings,  continue  their  influence,  by  repeating  the  same  thing  on  a 
smaller  scale.  So  important  have  they  been  found  to  be  by  trial, 
that  in  the  year  1845  a  friend  of  education  in  Massachusetts  gave  one 
thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  series  of  these  meetings, 
and  the  legislature  of  that  state,  during  its  session  now  just  expir 
ing,  appropriated  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  curren 
year,  to  enable  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
advantages. 

Let  these  Institutes  be  held  in  Connecticut  with  no  delay.  Le 
them  be  carried  into  all  parts  of  the  state.  Let  them  be  made  inter¬ 
esting  by  providing  able  assistants,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
friends  of  education,  each  in  their  own  district.  Let  some  provision 
be  made  by  the  liberal,  that  the  expense  attending  them  shall  not  be 
too  burdensome.  This  experiment  can  be  made  without  any  legisla¬ 
tive  countenance.  It  needs  only  a  willing  heart,  and  a  ready  hand. 
Let  it  be  made  thoroughly  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  let  it  be  sec¬ 
onded,  as  it  can  be,  and  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  be  successful,  and 
it  will  do  much  to  kindle  zeal  and  to  create  hope  for  our  common 
schools.  It  is  simple,  voluntary,  practicable,  and  cheap.  Let  it  be 
tried,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  inquiry  will  be  raised, 
whether  an  education  for  their  business  is  not  required  for  common 
school  teachers,  and  whether  schools  for  this  specific  purpose  are  not 
demanded.  This  suggests  another  proposition. 

Third.  In  order  to  improve  the  schools  of  Connecticut,  schools 
are  needed  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Normal  schools  can  he 
provided  in  Connecticut  as  easily  as  in  other  states.  If  it  is  not  done 
by  the  state,  it  can  be  done  by  the  benevolent.  If  the  expense  is  not 
defrayed  by  the  legislature,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  it 
can  be  defrayed  by  individuals,  as  in  New  Hampshire.  In  some  way 
it  will  be  done,  when  the  public  mind  is  aroused  as  it  must  be.  Teach¬ 
ers  themselves  desire  the  advantages  furnished  by  such  seminaries. 
In  addition  to  Normal  schools,  there  is  greatly  needed  an  educational 
establishment  in  some  central  situation,  well  furnished  with  buildings 
and  apparatus,  and  well  enough  endowed  to  furnish  the  best,  tuition 
at  a  low  rate  ;  an  institution  where  the  sons  of  the  Connecticut  far¬ 
mers  can  receive  a  good  education  m  all  the  higher  branches,  as  well 
as  in  the  elements  of  the  classics,  and  in  which  the  sciences  which 
pertain  to  agriculture,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered.  Such  an  in- 
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stitution  would  be  a  central  light.  Tt  would  furnish  a  noble  basis  for 
accomplished  common  school  teachers.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  of  our  Willis- 
ton  and  of  our  seminary,  like  the  one  which  is  honored  by  his 
name. 

Fourth .  The  teachers  of  our  schools,  to  teach  better  must  be  paid 
better.  Their  business  must  be  made  more  lucrative  and  permanent. 
It  must  be  made  an  object  for  them  to  qualify  themselves  amply  for 
their  vocation,  and  to  continue  in  jt  longer.  This  can  be  done  only 
as  teaching  yields  a  respectable  living.  There  are  not  more  than  ten 
teachers  in  the  state  who  have  a  living  now,  while  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  school  districts,  that  with  a  judicious  arrangement, 
and  their  present  income,  might  sustain  the  same  teacher  from  year 
to  year.  But  the  means  of  payment  can  be  greatly  increased.  There 
is  not  a  state  in  the  Union  in  which  teachers  can  be  paid  so  well  as 
in  Connecticut,  and  in  which  the  burden  shall  be  so  little  felt.  No 
state  has  so  magnificent  a  school  fund.  Let  there  be  raised  in  addi¬ 
tion,  less  per  scholar,  than  is  cheerfully  raised  in  the  majority  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  best  teachers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  flock  into  Connecticut,  as  many  now  rush  from  it.  The 
people  of  these  towns  were  not  impoverished  by  raising  this  sum. — 
Nor  would  it  impoverish  the  people  of  Connecticut.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  enrich  them ;  for  it  can  be  proved  that  a  liberal  sum  cheer¬ 
fully  raised  for  a  course  of  years  by  any  community  for  common  ed¬ 
ucation,  will  return  to  that  community  in  money,  with  more  than 
compound  interest. 

Fifith.  The  cities  and  large  villages  should  at  once  make  use  of 
their  peculiar  facilities  for  elevating  their  public  schools.  Thus  will 
they  show,  in  actual  results,  what  can  be  accomplished,  and  excite 
other  towns  with  zeal  not  to  be  behind  them.  The  plan  which  we 
propose  is  extremely  simple,  and  ha<s  been  tested  so  often  and  so  long 
as  to  have  passed  the  best  of  all  tests — that  of  actual  experiment. — 
The  central  and  more  compact  portions  of  the  city  or  village,  should 
first  be  constituted  a  single  school  district.  Let  the  younger  schol¬ 
ars — those  younger  than  from  eight  to  ten — be  distributed  in  primary 
school-houses,  which  should  be  located  at  convenient  points  in  the 
district,  so  that  the  walk  should  in  no  case  be  fatiguing.  They  should 
be  instructed  in  all  cases  by  female  teachers,  in  summer  and  winter, 
and  from  year  to  year.  Female  teachers  are  cheaper;  female  teach¬ 
ers  are  better  for  this  immature  age.  Their  influence  is  more  gentle  ; 
it  forms  the  girls  to  mild  dispositions  and  graceful  manners ;  it  infu¬ 
ses  a  portion  of  its  own  sweetness  into  the  harsh  and  self-willed  per¬ 
verseness  of  early  boyhood.  Female  teachers  are  more  patient  than 
those  of  the  other  sex.  They  can  teach,  with  better  effect,  music, 
drawing,  and  writing.  Last  and  not  least — experience  has  shown  that 
primary  schools,  such  as  we  speak  of,  can  in  their  hands,  be  conduc 
ted  with  the  most  entire  success.  We  would  that  all  the  parents 
could  be  introduced  to  some  of  these  delightful  schools,  taught  by  one 
or  more  females,  “  in  whose  own  hearts,  Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  had 
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first  kept  school.”  We  have  seen  the  pupils  gather  around  the  teacher 
each  morning  with  eagerness  and  new  delight.  We  have  heard  from 
their  own  lips,  breaking  out  in  unconscious  expressions  of  love,  the 
strong  affection  which  she  had  inspired.  We  have  heard  the  clear 
and  shrill  piping  of  their  cheerful  songs.  We  have  measured  the 
quiet  moral  influences  that  have  been  thus  infused,  and  have  gath¬ 
ered  strength  from  day  to  day. 

From  these  primary  schools,  after  having  passed  through  a  pre¬ 
scribed  course  of  study,  and  in  general,  after  having  attained  a  fixed 
age,  the  pupils  should  go  to  the  central  school.  If  the  district  is  small, 
one  school  will  suffice  to  be  taught  by  a  master  through  summer  and 
winter.  If  it  is  large,  it  may  be  subdivided  into  more  or  fewer  gra¬ 
dations — the  lower  to  be  taught  by  females.  In  almost  all  cases,  the 
assistants  of  the  masters  may  be  females,  and  by  the  aid  of  two  ex¬ 
perienced  and  competent  females,  and  with  the  convenience  of  reci- 
tadon  rooms,  one  master  can  control  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
died  and  fifty  pupils.  Higher  than  this,  if  the  population  will  allow 
it,  there  may  be  another  school,  the  High  School,  or  two  High 
Schools — one  for  each  of  the  sexes.  To  these  no  pupil  should  be 
admitted,  except  on  passing  a  close  examination,  and  this  school 
should  teach  the  highest  branches  that  can  be  contemplated  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  universal  education — the  Mathematics,  the  Natural  Scien¬ 
ces,  and  perhaps  the  elements  of  the  Languages.  All  these  schools 
should  be  under  one  system,  and  be  free  to  all.  This  is  no  theory. 
There  are  at  this  moment  in  villages  of  New  England,  of  from  one 
thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand  inhabitants,  public  school- 
houses,  more  tasteful  and  convenient  than  any  college  building  in 
Connecticut.  In  these  school-houses  an  education  is  given  so  su¬ 
perior  that  no  select  school  can  live  by  their  side.  To  these  schools 
scholars  crowd  from  the  neighboring  towns,  and  will  perform  menial 
services  in  families,  in  order  to  gain  a  residence  in  the  village  and 
admission  to  its  public  school.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  re¬ 
publicanism.  But  how  is  it  in  Connecticut?  Some  of  the  cities 
have  made  a  beginning,  it  is  true,  and  with  good  to  themselves  and  a 
healthful  influence  upon  the  communities  around.  But  there  are 
hundreds  of  communities,  in  which  this  plan  might  be  introduced, 
which  are  opposed  to  it  altogether.  There  are  some  in  which  it 
has  been  tried,  and  abandoned  through  opposition.  We  know  a 
village  in  which  two  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  raised,  all  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  having  been  adjusted,  and  this  money  was  in  the  main  to 
be  voted  for  by  the  people,  and  to  be  paid  by  a  single  man,  who  was 
himself  anxious  to  pay  it,  and  yet  the  enterprise  failed  by  the  cry  of 
“  a  school  for  the  rich!”  What  is  the  state  of  many  of  these  villages, 
bofh  manufacturing  and  agricultural  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  select  schools 
are  sustained  by  the  rich  and  the  reputable,  both  for  older  and  even 
for  very  young  children  ? — that  in  consequence,  the  common  schools 
have  been  abandoned  more  or  less,  generally,  to  the  poor  and  the 
neglected,  and  have  degenerated  because  the  rich  do  not  care  for 
them  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  common  schools  in  the 
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best  and  largest  towns  of  Connecticut  may  be  traced  to  the  time  when 
select  schools  were  introduced  as  its  beginning,  and  that  this  degen¬ 
eracy  has  been  going  forward  ever  since  ?  Is  it  not  true,  to  confirm 
this  matter  by  argument  that  cannot  be  broken,  that  the  best  commor 
schools  now  existing  are  to  be  found  in  those  towns  and  districts  in 
which  select  schools  are  impossible,  and  all  classes  of  the  community 
are  interested  to  make  the  public  school  the  best  school. 

Is  it  not  true  moreover,  that  by  this  separation  of  intercourse,  of 
sympathy,  and  of  acquaintance,  begun  in  infancy,  matured  in  child¬ 
hood,  and  hardened  in  youth  into  contempt  and  scorn,  on  the  one 
side,  and  into  jealousy  and  malice  on  the  other ;  there  has  been 
commenced  in  Connecticut  a  permanent  and  anti-republican  division 
of  society,  on  the  one  side  of  which,  social  oppression  shall  gather 
strength,  and  in  the  other  shall  lurk  the  incendiary  and  the  murderer  1 

Sixth.  The  doctrine  should  be  understood  and  proclaimed  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  that  the  property  of  the  whole  community  may  rightfully  be 
taxed,  for  the  support  of  public  education.  It  should  be  proclaimed, 
because  it  is  the  true  doctrine.  The  pecuniary  interests  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  like  our  own,  to  say  nothing  of  those  interests  that  are  higher, 
.are  deeply  concerned  in  the  question  whether  all  shall  be  educated. 
They  are  as  vitally  concerned  too,  that  all  shall  be  well  educated. 
The  property  of  the  rich,  whether  they  have  children  or  not,  may  and 
should  be  taxed,  because 'the  security  of  that  property  demands  that 
this  insurance  should  be  effected  upon  it.  The  tax  which  they  pay 
is  only  the  premium  on  this  insurance.  Besides,  it  is  cheaper  as 
well  as  more  grateful,  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  than  it 
is  to  pay  the  same  for  jails  and  poor-houses. 

In  Connecticut  this  right  is  denied  and  disputed.  A  tax  may  be 
levied  on  a  district  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  school-houses, 
but  when  a  sum  is  to  be  raised  additional  to  that  which  is  received 
from  the  public  funds,  it  is  left  to  those  who  have  children  to  send  to 
the  school.  The  consequences  of  this  system  are  most  mischievous. 
The  summer  school  becomes  a  select  school,  instead  of  being  a  pub¬ 
lic  school.  Or  perhaps  to  make  it  open  to  all,  for  a  month  or  two,  the 
allowance  from  the  public  treasury  is  eked  out  by  the  greatest  possi- 
sible  extenuation.  The  cheapest  teacher  is  hired,  and  the  winter 
school  is  robbed  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
thinnest  possible  allowance  for  its  starving  sister  in  the  summer. 
When  this  “  short  allowance  ”  is  consumed,  the  children  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  poor,  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  needy,  are  retain¬ 
ed  at  home,  because  the  parents  can  or  will  not  pay  the  capitation  tax. 
The  children  of  the  rich  are  sent  to  the  select  school  of  a  higher 
order,  the  one  of  their  own  providing  ;  while  the  children  of  the  mid¬ 
dling  classes  occupy  the  district  school-house,  with  the  select  school 
.No.  2.  Hence,  in  the  summer,  troops  of  children  go  no  where  to 
school,  except  to  the  school  of  nature,  which  to  them  is  the  school  of 
ignorance  and  vice,  and  the  schools  which  are  kept  up  in  multitudes 
of  cases,  are  the  merest  skeletons  of  schools,  both  in  numbers  and  in 
character.  This  bad  and  unequal  system  is  sustained  from  two 
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causes — the  opposition  of  so  many  tax-payers  to  a  system  of  proper¬ 
ty  taxation — and  what  is  more  unaccountable,  the  opposition  of  those 
who  are  tax-voters  but  not  tax-payers ,  who  are  set  against  such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  because  it  tends  to  build  up  schools  for  the  rich !  More  than  one 
instance  can  be  named,  in  which  this  doctrine  has  been  industriously 
circulated  by  some  cunning  miser  among  his  poorer  neighbors,  and 
they  have  gone  to  the  school  meeting  to  vote  against  all  expense,  not 
dreaming  that  their  advisers  were  trembling  in  their  shoes,  for  fear  of 
a  petty  rate  bill.  And  so  they  have  voted  against  any  change,  and 
saved  their  neighbor  all  expense,  literally,  and  brought  down  the  tax 
upon  their  own  heads. 

This  is  unequal,  anti-republican,  and  wrong;  and  it  ought  to  be  made 
odious.  It  should  be  held  up  in  all  its  unfairness.  The  right  of  the 
town  or  school  society  to  tax  its  property  should  be  embraced  by  all 
parties.  The  party  calling  itself  conservative  should  proclaim  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  tends  so  certainly  to  the  security  of  society.  The  party 
calling  itself  popular  should  hold  it,  because  it  sends  one  of  the  best 
of  blessings  to  the  door  of  every  man. 

To  this  should  be  added,  the  condition  attached  to  the  distribution 
of  the  State  fund,  that  no  school  society  should  receive  its  lawful 
portion,  except  on  the  condition,  that  it  should  raise  by  taxation,  a 
specified  sum  for  every  scholar.  This  would  be  a  hard  doctrine  in 
Connecticut,  it  is  true,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  it  should  be 
insisted  on.  It  is  true  and  most  important,  and  should  be  boldly 
uttered.  The  other  States,  without  an  exception,  that  distribute  from 
school  funds,  do  it  on  such  a  condition.  The  entire  public  sentiment 
of  the  Union,  is  fixed  and  unchangeable  on  this  point,  and  we  grieve 
to  say  that  we  fear  the  neglect  of  Connecticut  has  been  a  warning 
against  following  her  example.  Shall  it  be  that  this  munificent 
bequest  of  our  fathers,  given  to  promote  the  cause  of  public  education, 
hall  fail  of  its  design  through  the  neglect  or  perversion  of  their  sons  ? 
or  shall  it  serve  this  cause,  most  effectually,  as  Connecticut  shall 
stand  forth  as  a  perpetual  monument  to  warn  against  the  like  use  of 
such  funds  ?  Shall  it  be  that  the  State  which  they  designed  should  be 
the  model  State  to  the  Union,  shall  serve  only  as  an  example  to  admon¬ 
ish  its  sister  States,  rather  than  as  one  to  excite  and  inspire  them  ?  Are 
we  not  bound  as  trustees  of  this  fund,  to  secure  the  most  complete 
fulfillment  of  their  designs,  and,  as  experience  and  a  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  call  for  new  safeguards,  to  provide  these  safeguards  ? 
May  not  the  people  make  the  raising  of  a  specified  sum  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  State,  a  condition  against  the  improvident  waste  of  this 
bounty  1 

The  argument  on  this  subject  is  very  simple,  and  as  it  would  seem, 
very  convincing.  In  order  to  improve  our  Common  Schools,  more 
money  must  be  provided.  If  it  is  raised,  as  it  now  is  by  a  tax  upon 
those  who  use  the  schools,  then  the  schools  are  no  longer  common 
schools,  but  for  a  part  of  the  year,  they  must  be  select  schools.  The 
one  must  embarrass  the  other.'  Those  who  will  have  better  schools 
will  leave  the  public  schools  altogether.  Those  who  depend  on  the 
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common  schools,  cannot  or  will  not.  elevate  them.  But  introduce  a 
property  tax,  and  you  make  the  schools  the  property  and  the  pride  of 
the  whole  people.  You  make  it  for  the  interest  of  the  rich  to  use 
the  money  which  they  now  expend  for  the  support  of  higher  estab¬ 
lishments  to  raise  and  improve  the  public  schools.  Thus  the  bles¬ 
sings  of  this  expenditure  will  be  diffused.  Its  light  and  warmth  will 
not  be  like  that  of  the  fire  which  cheers  one  apartment  only,  but  like 
the  heat  of  the  blessed  sun,  which  gives  no  less  to  the  rich,  for  what 
it  gives  to  the  poor.  To  connect  the  raising  of  a  small  sum  per 
scholar,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  bounty  of  the  State,  is  the 
simplest  and  surest  way  of  elevating  the  schools  of  the  whole  State, 
together  and  alike. 

These  are  the  principles  which  must  be  received  in  Connecticut, 
and  believed  by  its  citizens  generally,  in  order  to  secure  a  thorough 
improvement  in  its  common  schools.  It  might  be  shown,  that  some 
of  the  most  important  of  them,  were  suggested  by  citizens  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  long  before  the  present  movement  for  Common  Schools  com¬ 
menced  in  the  other  States.  They  are  of  Connecticut  origin.  Let 
them  be  owned  as  her  own  and  here  put  in  practice,  as  they  can  be 
no  where  beside. 

These  principles  may  be  propagated.  Let  the  legislature  be  me¬ 
morialized.  But  let  not  the  legislature  be  relied  upon  as  the  only 
hope.  It  may  not  be  expedient  that  the  government  should  move  at 
once.  It  may  not  be  practicable,  if  it  is  expedient.  Individuals  can 
do  much  without  the  government.  A  State  association  can  be  formed. 
Measures  can  be  taken  to  unite  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
State.  Teachers’  Institutes,  and  Normal  Schools  can  be  set  on  foot 
by  individual  and  associated  benevolence,  as  they  have  been  in  a  por¬ 
tion  of  New  Hampshire.  Such  a  movement  would  not  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  agencies  need  not  be  costly,  nor  the  expenditures 
great,  but  the  work  is  precious,  and  worth  much  cost,  if  it  were  re¬ 
quired. 

Nor  is  the  work  discouraging.  It  is  discouraging  in  its  beginnings, 
but  rapid  in  its  advances.  Every  district  animated  with  a  right  spirit, 
diffuses  light  and  wakens  interest  in  ten  of  its  neighborhood.  Every 
school-house,  well  constructed,  with  its  convenient  apartments,  its 
successful  teacher,  and  its  happy  scholars,  gives  an  impulse  which 
cannot  be  computed.  Parents  are  animated  with  hope  and  desire. 
Children  ask  why  their  own  school-house  cannot  be  as  good.  Pre¬ 
judice  is  softened.  Scepticism  is  convinced,  and  public  spirit  is 
awakened. 

The  Connecticut  people  may  be  aroused.  There  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  who  are  ready  to  stand  upon  their  feet  and  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  this  work.  They  are  not  rash,  nor  headlong  it 
is  true — they  are  cautious  and  stable,  but  they  are  the  more  steadfast 
when  thoroughly  convinced.  They  are  not  profuse  and  extravagant 
in  their  expenditures — but  they  have  money,  and  they  are  willing  to 
give  it  for  objects  seen  to  be  important.  They  are  not  carried  away 
oy  vague  declamation  or  transcendental  moonshine — but  they  have 
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intellects  to  discern  and  hearts  to I  feel,  in  respect  to  a  concern  so 
practical  and  good  as  that  of  public  education.  Let  the  work  be  com¬ 
menced  with  vigor  and  with  hope. 

In  carrying  it  forward,  two  classes  of  citizens  can  be  especially 
useful.  On  them  rests  a  great  and  peculiar  responsibility.  We 
name  first,  the  acting  politicians  of  all  parties.  They  are  now  un¬ 
committed  as  partisans  for  or  against  any  system.  They  have  an 
equal  interest  in  the  improvement  of  schools.  It  would  be  a  slander 
which  they  would  resent  with  indignation,  to  say  that  they  do  not 
feel  an  equal  zeal  for  this  most  important  interest,  in  which  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  pride  of  the  State  are  equally  concerned.  Eminent  indi¬ 
viduals  of  all  political  names  are  known  to  be  zealous  for  common 
school  reform.  There  are  subjects  enough  beside  this,  out  of  which 
political  capital  can  be  made.  Attempts  to  do  this  elsewhere,  have 
been  signally  rebuked.  Let  parties  divided  by  questions  of  national 
policy,  vie  with  each  other  in  their  zeal  and  efficiency,  in  respect  to 
this  common  interest,  for  which  every  man’s  hearth-stone  cries  out  in 
his  ears.  Let  it  never  be  said  that  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  grind 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  children  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstone  of  political  contests.  Heathen  barbarism,  offered  to  “  Mo¬ 
loch,  horrid  king,”  its  children  in  sacrifice  by  sending  them  through 
devouring  flames  blazing  fiercely  on  either  side, 

“  Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 

Their  children’s  cries  unheard,  that  pass’d  through  fire 

To  his  grim  idol.” 

Let  not  this  be  enacted  on  a  more  fearful  scale,  in  civilized  and 
Christian  Connecticut. 

On  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  there  rests  also  a  great  and  solemn 
responsibility.  It  is  a  religious  duty  to  care  for  the  untaught,  the 
neglected,  and  the  ignorant.  It  is  a  duty  to  give  to  such,  the  best  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  culture  which  we  can.  It  is  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  nearest  neighbor,  a  duty  which  is  simple,  pressing,  and 
most  easily  discharged.  So  do  we  best  aid  and  prepare  them  for  in 
fluences  appropriately  and  directly  religious.  Let  this  duty  be 
preached,  on  the  Sabbath  and  from  the  pulpit.  Let  it  be  preached 
till  it  is  believed,  and  the  hearers  show  their  faith  by  their  works. 
We  raise  money  to  provide  schools  for  the  destitute  in  our  own  land. 
We  raise  it  also,  to  send  to  Ceylon,  and  Burmah,  arid  China,  that 
schools  may  be  established,  which  may  prepare  the  youthful  mind 
for  the  influences  and  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  And  yet  there 
are  towns  in  Connecticut  in  which  there  are  scores  of  children, 
which  for  want  of  that  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  might  give,  are,  as  really,  though  not  in  the  same  degree, 
hopeless  subjects  of  religious  truth,  as  many  children  of  Ceylon  and 
Burmah.  We  have  seen  children  of  this  character.  Besides  these, 
there  are  thousands  for  whom,  a  teacher  could  do  far  more  than  a 
clergyman,  and  on  whom  the  church  can  act  most  directly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  through  the  teache  \ 
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We  are  well  aware  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  excite  distrust  of 
any  system  of  public  education,  on  religious  grounds,  and  to  arouse 
against  it  sectarian  prejudice  and  conscientious  convictions.  There 
may  have  been  occasion  for  these  feelings  in  some  states  of  the 
Union.  Injudicious  management,  false  principles,  efforts  to  propo 
gate  peculiar  principles,  insidious  and  open,  may  have  been  noticed 
The  school  system  has  therefore  been  held  up  as  anti-religious.  The 
doctrine  has  been  proclaimed  that  each  church  must  have  its  separate 
schools,  in  order  to  secure  an  education  thoroughly  Christian. 

In  Connecticut  there  need  be  no  fear  of  embarrassment  of  this 
kind.  The  people  of  Connecticut,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
of  one  mind  in  the  belief  of  the  following  truths.  They  believe  in 
the  moral  duties  as  enforced  by  the  words  and  life  of  Jesus.  They 
believe  with  Washington,  that  public  morality  is  best  secured  by  reli¬ 
gious  faith  and  religious  feeling.  None  of  them  will  object  to  the 
use  of  simple  but  fervent  prayers  and  hymns,  to  the  inculcation  of  the 
duty  of  imitating  Christ,  and  of  trusting  in  him.  In  these  points  they 
can  all  unite,  and  they  can  turn  them  to  use  in  their  public  schools. 
What  the  children  need  to  be  taught  beside,  can  be  supplied  in  the 
family,  the  Sabbath  school,  the  pulpit. 

Such  is  the  position  of  things  in  Connecticut.  We  have  seen  her 
ancient  glory  ;  the  present  depression  with  its  causes ;  the  need  of 
effort ;  the  points  to  which  this  effort  should  be  directed,  and  the 
grounds  of  discouragement  and  hope.  Shall  this  good  work  be  under¬ 
taken  ?  Shall  this  field  be  entered?  No  state  in  the  Union  has 
means  so  abundant.  No  state  can,  if  it  will,  have  schools  so 
splendid  and  so  good.  Its  population  is  homogeneous,  frugal,  intelli¬ 
gent,  moral,  and  religious.  It  has  been  accustomed  to  common 
schools  for  generations.  It  has  a  school  system  already  established 
in  the  hearts  and  habits  of  all,  which  needs  improvement  only,  and 
not  a  new  beginning.  The  memory  of  the  past  calls  us  to  effort. 
The  necessity  of  the  present  will  not  let  us  alone.  The  voices  of  the 
venerable  dead,  speak  to  us  in  solemn  tones  from  that  dim  and  distant 
world  to  which  they  have  gone,  and  command  us  not  to  be  untrue  to 
the  precious  trust  which  they  garnered  for  us.  The  cries  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  come  up  to  us,  and  in  tones  piteous  as  an  infant’s  wailing,  beseech 
us  to  spare  their  childhood  from  neglect,  and  their  future  manhood 
from  ignorance  and  crime.  The  honor  of  the  State  and  of  the  fathers  of 
the  State  calls  on  its  citizens.  The  sons  of  Connecticut  who  have  gone 
out  from  the  paternal  mansion,  burn  with  eager  desire  to  be  able  to 
put  to  silence  the  reproaches  which  they  are  forced  to  hear,  and  to 
know  that  the  spirit  which  provided  the  School  Fund,  still  lives  to 
make  effectual  that  important  trust  Those  who  were  personally  ac¬ 
tive  in  devising  and  securing  this  fund,  would  tell  us  that  no  care  of 
ours  can  surpass  the  thoughtfulness  with  which  Treadwell  studied 
its  conception,  and  no  labor  of  ours  can  compare  with  the  daily  and 
nightly  toil  with  which  Hillhouse  and  Beers  secured  its  invest¬ 
ments,  and  watched  its  securities.  The  question  is,  shall  Con¬ 
necticut  then  be  true  to  herself?  We  have  seen  the  trim  and  noble 
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ship,  manned  by  a  skillful  crew,  open  the  passage  through  an  un¬ 
known  and  dangerous  strait,  and  gallantly  lead  the  way  for  a  timid 
and  creeping  fleet,  into  a  secure  and  long  desired  haven.  We  have 
seen  her  pass  every  shoal  but  the  last,  but  just  as  she  doubles  its 
treacherous  point,  she  grounds  for  an  instant,  and  the  cry  is  from  the 
fleet,  she  will  be  stranded  there  !  They  make  all  haste  to  rush  past 
her.  In  their  cry  of  exultation  they  forget  all  her  guidance  in  the 
past.  Shall  she  then  be  stranded,  who  has  guided  so  many  vessels  to 
so  noble  a  port  ?  Shall  her  last  service  be  to  lie  on  the  quicksands, 
a  decaying  hulk,  deserted  and  useless,  except  as  a  beacon  to  show 
the  shoal  on  which  she  struck  ?  Shall  she  be  stranded  ?  No,  no! 
A  thousand  times,  No!  Let  the  cry  then  be,  Connecticut  first  to  lead 
*he  way,  and  foremost  forever  ! 

The  principal  measures,  it  will  be  seen,  recommended  by  the 
Essay  are: — 1.  A  thorough  examination  of  teachers  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  schools  by  one  or  more  county  officers.  2.  The  hold¬ 
ing  of  Teachers’  Institutes  without  delay.  3.  The  establishment  of 
one  or  more  Normal  Schools  by  the  Legislature,  or  by  individuals. 
4.  More  liberal  compensation  to  teachers.  5.  Gradation  of  schools 
in  cities  and  large  villages,  especially  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
High  School.  6.  Property  taxation  for  school  purposes.  To  carry 
out  these  measures,  the  Legislature  must  be  memorialized.  A  state 
convention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  must  be  organized. 
Institutes  must  be  held  by  individual  enterprise  and  benevolence. 
The  public  press  and  lecture-room  must  be  enlisted  ;  and,  above  all, 
a  beginning  must  be  made  somewhere  by  somebody. 

Mr.  Bunce,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  did  not  look  back 
till  he  had  driven  the  ploughshare  deep  into  the  public  mind.  In 
connection  with  a  few  other  citizens  of  Hartford,  he  determined  to 
realize  some  of  the  suggestions  of  improvement  set  forth  in  the  Prize 
Essay.  A  Convention  or  Institute  of  Teachers  of  Hartford  County 
was  determined  on ;  and.  to  perform  the  preliminary  work  of  a  state 
officer,  he  employed  Rev.  Merril  Richardson,  a  gentleman  admirably 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  to  visit  every  town  in  the  county,  and  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  purposed  meeting.  The  convention  was  held  in 
November,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  teachers  were  in  session 
for  one  week,  under  the  instruction  of  experienced  educators  and  lec¬ 
tures.  This  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  public  mind.  A  monthly 
School  Journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Connecticut  School  Manual, 
was  started,  in  January,  1847,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr. 
Richardson.  Other  Institutes  were  held  in  the  spring,  at  Tolland, 
Winsted,  and  Meriden. 

But  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Bunce  did  not  end  here.  Aided 
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by  others,  he  resolved  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  in  Hartford,  of  a  Public  High  School  for  the  older  scholars 
of  the  First  School  Society,  and  of  a  formal  School  for  the  state. 
First  in  the  order  of  trial,  the  plan  of  a  Public  High  School,  which 
we  first  proposed  in  1839,  was  revived.  No  pains  were  spared  to  in¬ 
form  and  interest  the  public  in  the  enterprise.  Public  meetings 
were  held,  in  which  elaborate  and  animated  debates  were  conducted 
by  the  most  prominent  speakers  of  the  city.  Individuals  were  seen 
and  conversed  with.  The  ignorant  were  informed ;  the  indifferent 
aroused ;  the  rich  were  made  to  see  that  property  would  be  more 
secure  in  a  well-educated  community ;  and  the  poor,  to  feel  that  they 
could  not  have  the  advantage  of  good  schools,  without  these  schools 
were  also  cheap.  The  public  press  was  enlisted,  and  pamphlets  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed,  in  which  the  whole  subject  was  fully  explained. 
Seldom  has  the  public  mind  of  Hartford  been  more  deeply  interested 
in  any  enterprise  ;  and,  finally,  the  plan  was  carried  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote  of  the  largest  town  meeting  ever  held  in  Hartford.  Much 
of  the  expense  of  all  these  prelimary  movements  was  borne  by  Mr. 
Bunce  ;  and  to  the  completion  of  the  building,  he  contributed  $1,000 
beyond  the  amount  voted  by  the  society.  While  this  movement  was 
going  forward,  Mr.  Richardson,  by  his  addresses  and  in  the  “ School 
Manual ,”  was  laboring  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School,  and  to  this  enterprise  Mr.  Bunce  offered  to  contribute 
$5,000. 

To  return  to  the  doings  of  the  Legislature  in  1846.  The  Joint 
Standing  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  the  Message  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  was  referred,  submitted  a 
report,  in  which,  after  speaking  of  the  “beneficial  effects”  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  state  officer,  “  as  an  efficient  and  authorized  head  and 
leader,”  “  to  give  life  and  energy  to  the  system,”  and  that  “  the  call 
for  improvement  is  becoming  more  loud  and  emphatic  every  year,” 
they  set  forth  the  following,  “  plan  for  the  improvement  of  common 
schools : —  ” 

1.  A  Board  of  Education — to  oe  established,  to  consist  of  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  three  other  mem¬ 
bers,  one  of  whom  to  go  out  each  year. 

.  2.  School  Societies  to  be  abolished.  The  towns  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
societies  in  all  respects. 

3.  Some  encouragement  toward  the  establishment  of  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  education. 

4.  A  Normal  School — to  be  established  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  of 
which  the  principal  might  be  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  saving  to  the  state,  and  enabling  it  to  secure  the  services  of  a  man  fully 
competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  offices. 

5.  Some  encouragement  to  Teachers'1  Institutes ,  or  Association  of  Teachers 
for  mutual  improvement. 
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6.  Some  encouragement  towards  procuring  libraries ,  maps ,  globes ,  and  philo¬ 
sophical  apparatus. 

7.  Some  regulation  or  encouragement  in  relation  to  improved  school  and  out¬ 
houses. 

8.  To  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  books — no  school  to  have  but  one  kind  of 
spelling-book  ;  one  of  geography,  one  of  grammar,  and  two  of  arithmetic. 

The  “Plan”  was  continued  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  after  the  adoption  of  the  following  Resolutions  : — 

Resolved ,  That  this  Legislature  approve,  in  the  main,  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Education,  and  believing  that  when  fully  matured  and  carried 
out  with  a  due  regard  alike  to  economy  and  to  the  interests  of  education,  it  will 
prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  state. 

Resolved ,  That  two  thousand  copies  of  the  plan  be  printed  and  circulated,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  laws  concerning  common  schools. 

Governor  Bissell  in  his  Annual  Message  in  1847,  commends  the 
subject  of  education  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  as  follows : — 

In  a  government  resting  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  where 
worth  and  talents  are  sure  to  be  duly  appreciated,  and  where  the  avenues  to  dis¬ 
tinction  are  open  to  all  alike  ;  the  cause  of  education  should  ever  be  regarded  as 
an  object  of  paramount  importance.  It  is,  and  ever  has  been  so  regarded  by  the 
people  of  this  state.  And  early,  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  existence  as  a  state, 
were  laid,  deep  and  broad,  those  foundations  of  morality,  intelligence,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  upon  which  has  been  reared  the  structure  of  our  prosperity.  And  although 
there  are  many  things  in  which  we  may  not  compare  favorably  with  many  of  our 
sister  states,  yet  there  are  others  in  which  we  may  indulge  an  honest  state  pride ; 
in  the  structures  which  have  been  reared  and  the  provision  which  has  been  made 
for  the  comfort  and  relief  and  instruction  of  those  unfortunate  classes  of  our  fel¬ 
low-men,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  ;  in  our  Religious  Institutions,  our  Semin¬ 
aries  of  Learning,  and  our  Common  Schools  ;  in  our  School  Fund,  that  proud 
monument  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  now 
disbursing  through  the  state,  annually,  the  sum  of  $125,000,  and  spreading  the 
light  of  intelligence  over  thousands  of  youthful  minds. 

I  need  not  say  that  we  shall  be  wanting  in  duty  to  ourselves,  wanting  in  our 
duties  to  the  state  and  its  highest  interests,  if  we  neglect  to  guard  and  protect  and 
cherish  these  favored  institutions;  or  if  we  are  either  cold  or  indifferent  to  the 
early  training  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  men  of  the  state,  and  upon  whom 
are  soon  to  devolve  its  government  and  its  destinies. 

Your  attention  will  be  particularly  called  to  the  School  Fund,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  cause  of  education.  You  will  inquire  whether  it  has  accomplished  all 
which  it  ought  to  have  accomplished ;  whether  it  has  elevated  the  standard  of  in¬ 
struction  in  our  common  schools  as  it  should  have  been  elevated  ;  whether  it  has 
made  these  schools  what  they  ought  to  have  been  made  ;  and  whether  that  super¬ 
vision  has  been  exercised  over  them  which  should  have  been  exercised.  If  these 
inquiries  should  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  defects  in  the  present 
system,  which  require  to  be  remedied,  you  will,  doubtless,  apply  the  remedy. 

In  our  sister  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  Normal  Schools,  or 
Seminaries  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  teachers,  have  been  established,  and 
it  is  believed,  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  I  fear  we  are  far  behind  these  states 
in  our  efforts  to  disseminate  information  on  the  subject,  and  to  give  an  impulse  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  our  common  schools.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  these  schools  is  identified  with  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  I 
shall,  most  cordially,  cooperate  in  any  measures  calculated  to  advance  their 
interests. 

Mr.  Beers,  in  his  “  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  for  1847,”  a  document  of  119  pages,  appended 
the  views  of  the  School  Visitors  from  200  school  societies,  on  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  and  on  the  plan  of  the  Joint  Standing  Com- 
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mittee  on  Education  of  the  Legislature  of  1846,  for  their  improve¬ 
ment.  On  these  views  and  plan,  the  Superintendent  submits  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (among  other)  rerdarks  : — 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

These  statements,  respecting  the  wide-spread  apathy  of  the  public  generally,  as 
to  the  welfare  of  the  schools ;  the  dilapidated  and  unhealthy  condition  of  many 
school-houses  :  the  irregular  and  non-attendance  of  children  at  school  ;  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  text-books;  the  want  of  well-trained  teachers  and  of  parental  interest 
and  visitation,  are  made  by  men  practically  and  officially  connected  with  the  schools, 
all  of  them  as  visitors  and  examiners,  most  of  them  as  scholars,  and  many  of 
them  as  teachers  in  former  years.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  so  many  wit¬ 
nesses — every  way  competent,  from  every  section  of  the  state,  and  from  towns 
embracing  every  variety  of  district  as  to  si/e  and  population,  with  the  fullest  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge, of  the  facts,  and  without  the  possibility  of  any  concerted  plan  or 
any  plausible  motive  to  mislead,  as  to  the  existence  of  certain  defects  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  operation  oft  our  school  system — should  arrest  the  attention  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  lead  to  some  well-considered  and  efficient  remedies. 

PLANS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

Various  plans  and  suggestions,  for  giving  increased  efficiency  to  our  system  of 
common  schools,  have  been  at  different  times  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly  ;  but  none  has  been  more  considerately  brought  forward  than 
that  submitted  by  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  of  Education  at  the  last  session. 
The  features  of  that  “Plan”  were  drawn  up  after  comparing  the  views  of  school 
visitors  from  different  sections  of  the  state,  contained  in  the  last  annual  report 
from  this  department.  The  plan  was  approved  in  the  main  by  a  concurrent  vote 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  continued  to  the  next  session, 
after  making- provision  for  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  in  connection 
with  the  laws  concerning  common  schools.  The  plan  thus  originated,  approved, 
and  made  known,  has  received  the  special  attention  of  the  school  visitors,  whose 
views  on  the  several  features  are  herewith  appended. 

The  first  features  of  the  proposed  plan  contemplates  a  u  Board  of  Education ,” 
to  consist  of  the  Governor,  Lieut.  Governor,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
and  three  other  persons,  one  of  whom  to  go  out  each  year.  To  this  board  it  is 
presumed  that  the  general  supervision  of  the  common  schools  is  to  be  committed. 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  proper  constitution  or  powers  of  this 
board,  the  Superintendent  is  convinced, that  some  additional  provision  should  be 
made  for  acquiring  and  disseminating  information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
schools  from  year  to  year,  and  for  maturing  well-considered  plans  of  improvement. 
Connecticut  is  now  the  only  state  in  New  England  where  the  common  school  sys¬ 
tem  originated  and  has  been  most  fostered,  in  which  there  is  no  sepaVate  depart¬ 
ment  or  officer  set  apart  for  these  purposes. 

2.  The  second  feature  of  the  plan  of  the  committee  contemplates  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  our  present  school  society  organization,  and  giving  the  support  and 
supervisions  of  the  schools  to  the  towns ,  where  it  mainly  rested  previous  to  1795. 
The  converting  of  ecclesiastical  societies  having  territorial  limits,  sometimes  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  town  whose  name  they  bear,  but  more  frequently 
embracing  only  portions  of  a  town,  and  sometimes  parts  of  two  or  more  towns 
into  school  societies,  had  its  origin  probably  in  the  convenience  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  supposed  by  some,  partly  because  the  supervision  of  the  schools  was 
thought  to  belong  to  the  parochial  duties  of  the  resident  clergy.  The  more  com¬ 
plete  organization  of  school  districts,  by  which  the  legal  voters  of  a  district  have 
now  almost  the  entire  management  of  the  school,  is  claimed  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  school  societies,  and  that  the  only  duty  appertaining  to  school  socie¬ 
ties,  except  what  relates  to  the  appointment  of  school  visitors,  consists  in  taking 
care  of  the  burying  grounds,  the  connection  between  which  and  our  common 
schools  does  not  appear  very  obvious.  It  is  also  claimed  that,  by  doing  away  w’ith 
school  societies,  (except  for  the  management  of  local  funds,)  a  large  number  of 
officers  would  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  duties  of  examining  teachers,  visiting 
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schools,  and  recommending  books,  could  be  performed  by  a  smaller  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  a  larger  number  of  schools.  It  is  also  thought,  by  some, 
that  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  old  town  organization  of  Connecticut,  and  of 
New  England  generally,  will  break  up  that  apathy  which  now  hangs  over  the 
public,  and  which  it  is  claimed  has  grown  up  in  part  from  the  separation  of  the 
school  interest  from  the  other  great  interests  of  the  community.  There  is  no 
concealing  the  fact,  that  in  too  many  school  societies  the  annual  meeting,  (which 
is  the  only  meeting  held  in  the  course  of  the  year,)  is  never  attended  by  more 
than  half  a  dozen  members. 

3.  The  committee  recommend  that  some  encouragement  be  given  to  a  Periodi¬ 
cal  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  paper  of 
this  kind,  judiciously  conducted  and  sent  to  the  officers  of  each  school  district 
and  society,  would  be  of  great  service  to  this  department,  and  to  the  uniform  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  school  law.  Through  this  channel  all  circulars 
calling  for  information,  all  opinions  respecting  the  construction  of  any  part  of  the 
law,  all  decisions  involving  a  forfeiture  of  school  money,  and  the  annual  reports 
of  this  department,  could  be  published  at  a  less  expense  than  is  now  necessarily 
incurred.  But,  independent  of  the  convenience  and  economy  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  dissemination  of  useful  information  on  the  construction  of  school-houses, 
on  methods  of  classification,  instruction,  and  discipline,  on  the  best  way  of  enlist¬ 
ing  the  cooperation  of  parents,  on  the  progress  of  education  in  different  d.stricts 
and  towns  in  this  state,  as  well  as  in  other  states  and  countries,  would  be  of  incal¬ 
culable  service  to  committees,  teachers,  and  the  community  generally. 

4.  The  most  important  improvement  recommended  by  the  Committee  is  the 
establishment. of  a  Normal  School ,  or  Seminary  for  the  instruction  of  teachers , 
or  the  training  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  state,  who  have  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  talent,  tact,  and  character,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  best  methods  of  school  instruction  and  government.  This  subject  has  long 
been  before  the  people  of  this  state.  The  first  distinct  presentation  of  its  claims, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  ever  made,  was  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  “ Connecticut  Observer  ”  commenced  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1825,  and  afterwards  published  in  a  pamphlet.  This  pamphlet  has  been  re¬ 
published,  entire,  or  in  copious  extracts,  in  most  of  the  educational  periodicals  of 
the  country,  and  has  undoubtedly  aided  in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  which  has  already  followed  in  several  states,  and  which  is  likely  to  take  place 
still  more  generally.  From  the  communications  received  from  school  visitors  on 
this  point,  both  for  this  and  the  last  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  friends  of  school 
improvement,  from  every  section  of  the  state,  are  calling  for  some  legislative  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  subject. 

Surely  Connecticut,  which  was  the  first  seriously  to  agitate  the  subject,  ought 
not  to  be  the  last  to  avail  herself  of  the  wise  suggestions  of  her  own  citizens,  and 
the  experience  of  two  such  states  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  If  the  Legis¬ 
lature  would  pledge  the  means  to  sustain  the  annual  expense  of  one  such  school, 
on  an  economical  scale,  for  a  period  long  enough  to  give  the  institution  a  fair  trial, 
it  is  believed  that  there  are  towns  in  which  it  should  be  located,  or  individuals, 
ready  to  provide  the  necessary  buildings,  funiture  and  apparatus. 

5.  The  Committee  also  recommend  that  ‘‘  some  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  Teachers'1  Institutes  or  Conventions''1  We  are  not  without  experience  of  the 
benefits  of  these  gatherings  of  teachers  for  mutual  improvement.  The  first  as¬ 
semblage  of  the  kind,  for  any  thing  like  a  systematic  course  of  review  and  in¬ 
struction  in  the  studies  pursued  in  common  schools,  was  held  in  Hartford,  in  1839  ; 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  spirited  conventions  which  has  come  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Superintendent  was  that  which  met  in  the  same  city  last  fall.  The 
conventions  which  have  been  held  in  Litchfield,  Winsted,and  Tolland  during  the 
past  year,  were  numerously  attended  and  called  forth  the  most  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  improvement. 

6.  The  Committee  recommend  that  “  some  encouragement  be  given  by  the 
state  towards  procuring  libraries ,  mops,  globes  and  philosophical  apparatus  for 
our  schools.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  schools  and  the  community  would 
be  benefited  by  an  expenditure  which  should  bring  libraries  of  good  books  within 
reach  of  the  old  and  the  young  of  every  district  5  and  that  teachers  could  teach 
more  thoroughly,  if  they  were  furnished  with  the  means  of  illustrating  to  the  eye, 
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and  of  enabling  the  pupils  to  work  out  with  their  own  hands,  every  principle  or 
fact  of  science  capable  of  being  thus  illustrated  and  worked  out. 

A  small  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  each  district  or  society,  or  even 
town,  which  would  raise  the  same  or  a  larger  sum,  both  sums  to  be  expended  in 
a  library,  would  in  a  few  years  furnish  every  neighborhood  with  a  course  of  read¬ 
ing  in  every  department  of  useful  knowledge,  and  thus  carry  forward  the  work 
of  education  beyond  the  school-room,  into  the  family,  the  workshop,  and  field, 
wherever  the  thoughtful  man  or  child,  was  at  work. 

7.  School-houses.  That  some  regulation  more  thorough  than  now  exists  in 
the  School  Law  should  be  adopted  to  secure  convenient,  healthy,  and  attractive 
school-houses  in  many  districts,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  returns  of  the  school  visit¬ 
ors,  and  attested  to  by  the  personal  recollections  of  almost  every  person  who  has 
received  any  portion  of  his  education  in  a  district  school.  Cotnmon  decency — a 
proper  respect  to  the  health,  manners,  and  morals  of  the  young  especially — calls 
loudly  for  better  provision  on  the  part  of  the  district,  and  more  attention  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  to  the  out-buildings  connected  with  the  school- houses.  A  law, 
making  it  conditional  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  money  by  any  district,  that 
the  school  should  be  kept  in  a  school-house  approved  by  the  school  visitors,  would 
doubtless  arrest  the  attention  of  many  delinquent  districts. 

8.  The  Committee  erase  with  the  recommendation  of  further  legislative  action 
to  “  prevent  the  multiplicity  of  books , — no  school  to  have  but  one  kind  of  spell¬ 
ing-book,  one  of  geography,  one  of  grammar,  and  two  of  arithmetic. ”  The 
Superintendent  is  not  satisfied  that  it  is  desirable  or  practicable  to  have  a  perfect 
uniformity  of  text-books  through  all  the  schools  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  subject  on  which  school  visitors  urge  a  reform  more  strenuously,  or 
call  more  unitedly  and  strongly  on  the  Legislature  for  the  appointment  of  a  state 
committee  or  board,  to  recommend  or  prescribe  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 
If  a  Board  of  Education  should  be  authorized  to  recommend  a  list  of  suitable 
books,  naming  two  or  three  most  approved  in  each  study,  and  then  it  could  be 
made  the  duty  of  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  school  visitors  of  each  so¬ 
ciety  in  a  county,  to  select  and  prescribe  from  this  list  the  books  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  of  that  county,  a  desirable  uniformity  would  soon  be  secured.  Especially 
would  this  be  the  case,  if  school  visitors  were  authorized,  as  are  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  of  every  town  in  Massachusetts,  to  procure  a  suitable  supply  of  text-books 
for  all  the  schools,  to  deposit  the  same  in  some  central  place,  and  furnish  them  to 
schools  at  such  prices  as  will  merely  reimburse  the  society  the  original  cost  of  the 
books  and  charges  for  transportation,  deposit,  and  commission  for  sales.  Some 
arangement  might  be  made  bv  the  county  convention  to  have  a  supply  of  the 
books  prescribed  for  use  in  the  schools,  kept  by  one  or  more  dealers,  at  some 
central  point. 

The  Message  of  the  Governor,  and  Report  of  the  Superintendent, 
together  with  sundry  petitions  for  the  establishment  and  liberal  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  Normal  School,  were  referred  to  the  Joint  Standing 
Committee  on  Education,  consisting  of  Hon.  E.  Williams,  of  the 
Senate  and  Messrs.  Russell,  of  New  Haven,  Rowe,  Lay,  Carter,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Calhoun,  Shailer,  and  Nash.  This  Committee  submitted  a  Re¬ 
port,  in  which  they  deprecate  any  hasty  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  ; — believing  that  “  the  great  requisite  for  successful  action 
on  this  subject  was  caution,” — and  at  the  same  time  acknowledging 
that  “  everybody  knows  that  our  schools  are  in  a  bad  condition  ” — 

and  not  only  is  little  taught  in  our  schools,  but  that  little  is  so  taught 
as  to  make  the  child  wish  to  learn  no  more.”  The  Committee  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  favorable  to  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers’  Conven¬ 
tions  or  Institutes. 

For  the  establishment  of  schools  where  teaching  as  an  art  shall  be  taught,  the 
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returns  were  more  favorable  than  for  some  other  of  the  proposed  measures. 
From  these  replies  your  Committee  have  been  led  to  suppose,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  state  to  do  something  for  the  establishment  of  such  seminaries. 
They  do  not  believe  that  any  such  outlay  can  be  made  as  they  trust  the  people 
will  by  and  by  call  for,  and  they  believe  that,  the  same  cautious  course  should  still 
be  followed.  It  is  better  even  that  the  people  should  feel  that  this  General  As¬ 
sembly  has  done  too  little,  than  that  any  considerable  part  of  them  should  think 
we  have  done  too  much. 

The  relief  from  the  former  is  always  at  hand,  while  any  measure  which  should 
again  awaken  the  economical  prejudices  of  our  people,  would  throw  the  whole 
matter  back  for  years.  Between  these  two  extremes,  with  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
sent  action  on  the  one  side,  and  of  great  caution  on  the  other,  they  have  endeavored 
to  pursue  the  course  dictated  by  sound  policy  ;  a  course  which  gives  immediately, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  fall  schools,  all  the  benefits  of  normal  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  entire  body  of  common  school  teachers,  at  a  far  less  expense  than 
would  be  required  by  the  permanent  establishment  of  fixed  schools  for  teachers. 
In  connection  with  this  temporary  plan,  your  Committee  recommend  measures  to 
be  taken  for  the  establishing  of  normal  schools  of  a  permanent  character. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  wire  approved  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  following  form  : — 

Resolved ,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  be,  and  hereby  is,  di¬ 
rected  to  employ  four  or  more  suitable  persons  to  hold,  at  two  or  more  conven¬ 
ient  places  in  each  county,  between  the  15th  day  of  September  and  the  3lst  day 
of  October,  1847,  two  or  more  schools  of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction 
in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching  our  common  schools ;  and  that  the 
compensation  of  the  persons  so  employed  shall  not  exceed  three  dollars  per  day, 
in  full  for  services  and  expenses,  for  the  time  occupied  in  teaching  and  traveling 
to  and  from  the  several  places  where  the  schools  may  be  held,  which  compensa¬ 
tion  shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  list  funds  of  the  state  ;  and  the  account  of  said 
teachers  for  services  shall  be  taxed  and  audited  by  the  Superintendent  of  Com¬ 
mon  Schools,  and  presented  to  the  Controller,  who  shall  draw  an  order  for  the 
same  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  state. 

Resolved ,  That  a  Committee  of  one  from  a  county  be  appointed  by  his  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Governor  to  make  due  examination,  and  report  to  the  next  Legislature 
a  definite  plan  for  the  support,  location,  and  internal  arrangement  of  one  or  more 
schools  for  teachers,  provided ,  the  expenses  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

Resolved ,  That  those,  and  those  only,  shall  be  entitled  to  instruction  in  said 
schools  for  teachers,  who  shall  declare  their  intention  to  teach  in  some  public 
school  of  the  state  the  ensuing  year. 

Governor  Bissell  in  1848,  again  refers  to  the  subject  in  his  Annual 
Message : — 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  resolution  was  passed  empower¬ 
ing  the  Executive  to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county  to  make  due 
examination,  and  to  report  to  this  Legislature  a  definite  plan  for  the  support,  loca¬ 
tion,  and  internal  arrangement  of  one  or  more  Normal  Schools,  for  the  training 
and  instruction  of  teachers.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  conformity  to  the 
resolution,  and  the  result  of  their  investigations  will  be  submitted  to  your 
consideration. 

Under  the  same  resolution  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  was  direc¬ 
ted  to  employ  four  or  more  suitable  persons  to  hold,  at  convenient  places  in  each 
county,  two  or  more  sc  ools  of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  best 
modes  of  teaching  and  governing  our  common  schools. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution,  these  conventions  or  schools  have  been  held  in 
all  the  counties  of  the  state ;  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  inform  you  that 
the}7  have  been  attended  by  the  most  gratifying  results ;  such  as  to  raise  well- 
grounded  expectations  of  valuable  and  lasting  improvement  in  the  system  of  com¬ 
mon  school  education. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  will  be  laid  before  you,  from  which  it  will 
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appear  that  more  than  one  thousand  four  hundred  persons  attended  these  con¬ 
ventions  ;  most  of  whom  have  since  been  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  state.  I  concur  with  him,  in  urging  the  claims  of  these  institutions 
on  the  continued  support  and  patronage  of  the  Legislature.  I  also  entirely  concur 
in  the  suggestions  he  has  made,  in  reference  to  our  common  schools. 

Permit  me  to  say  that,  whether  this  subject  is  to  be  regarded  by  you  as  legisla¬ 
tors  or  as  patriots,  it  is  one  every  way  worthy  of  your  highest  attention.  The 
cause  of  popular  education  is  indeed  fundamental  to  every  interest  of  the  country ; 
and  the  sentiment  that,  “  in  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened,” 
is  now  no  less  true  than  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  father  of  his  country. 

This  cause  early  commended  itself  to  the  fathers  of  New  England,  and  was  by 
them  deeply  cherished.  They  introduced  the  system  of  free  schools,  and 
“  opened  the  fountains  of  knowledge  to  all.”  And  in  every  village,  and  every 
hamlet,  the  school-house  was  erected  simultaneously  with  the  dwelling  and  the 
house  of  worship.  The  benefits  of  this  system  we  are  now  enjoying,  and  the 
evidences  of  its  wisdom  are  every  where  around  us.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
general  intelligence,  and  correct  moral  principles  of  our  population.  In  a  cheer¬ 
ful  obedience  to  the  laws  ;  in  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  almost  brought 
together  the  extremities  of  this  mighty  empire,  and  which  transmits  intelligence 
with  the  speed  of  light.  And  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  Union,  where  the  sons 
of  New  England  have  fixed  their  abode,  where  they  have  not  carried  along  with 
them,  and  impressed  upon  society  the  influence  of  these  early  institutions. 

It  is  for  us  to  determine  whether  they  shall  be  sustained  and  improved,  and 
made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  their  original  creation.  It  is  a  solemn  trust  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  care ;  and  its  obligations  can  in  no  way  be  discharged,  but  by  ele¬ 
vating  the  standard  of  popular  education,  and  giving  character  and  efficiency  to 
our  common  schools.  And  why  should  not  this  be  done  ?  Representing,  as  we 
do,  an  enlightened  constituency,  capable- of  appreciating  the  importance  of  the 
measure ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fund  annually  disbursing  over  the  state  more 
than  $125,000  for  the  purposes  of  popular  education,  will  it  not  be  reproachful  to 
us,  if  our  primary  schools,  the  only  sources  of  instruction  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  shall  be  suffered  to  languish  and  decline,  or  even  to  remain  stationary  ? 
Other  things  may  be  neglected,  and  the  mischiefs  of  such  neglect  be  only  slight 
and  temporary,  or  they  may  be  speedily  repaired.  Such  is  not  the  case  here. 
The  consequences  of  neglect  are  deep  and  abiding,  and  extend  their  unhappy  in¬ 
fluence  to  succeeding  generations.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  education  may  not 
be  acquired  in  our  common  schools  which  shall  qualify  a  young  man  to  enter  upon 
any  of  the  walks  of  life,  and  to  discharge  its  appropriate  duties,  whether  profes¬ 
sional  or  otherwise,  with  reputation  to  hiwself  and  benefit  to  the  community. 

I  submit  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  the 
assurance  that  I  will  most  cheerfully  cooperate  with  you  in  any  measures  promo 
tive  of  the  object  in  view,  which  you,  in  your  wisdom,  may  deem  expedient. 

The  “  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  for  May  Session ,  1848,  in  addition  to  the  suggestion  of  that 
officer,  contains  Reports  of  the  persons  appointed  to  conduct  the 
Teachers’  Conventions,  and  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Acting 
School  Visitors  on  the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools,  classified 
under  the  following  heads;  1.  General  condition  of  the  Common 
Schools.  2.  School-houses.  3.  Attendance.  4.  Society  of  Com¬ 
mon  School.  5.  Books.  6.  Teachers.  V.  Apathy,  or  Parental  and 
Public  Neglect.  The  whole  makes  a  pamphlet  of  153  pages.  The 
following  extracts  embrace  the  principal  views  and  suggestions  of  the 
Superintendent. 

teachers’  conventions  or  institutes. 

These  Conventions  or  Schools  for  Teachers  constitute  the  most  important  events 
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in  the  history  of  our  common  schools  for  the  last  ten  years.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  persons  employed  to  teach  the  public  schools  last  winter,  it  is 
supposed,  were  assembled  together  for  four  or  five  days, — during  which  time  in¬ 
struction  was  given  by  skillful  and  experienced  teachers  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  school-keeping,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  in  the  various 
branches  usually  pursued  in  district  schools.  The  regular  exercises  during  the 
day  were  interspersed  with  discussions,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Convention 
took  part ;  and  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  lectures  and  discussions  upon  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  schools  and  education — in  which  parents  and  others  were 
deeply  interested,  and  in  which  prominent  cjtizens  took  part.  The  good  accom¬ 
plished  thus  incidentally  in  the  several  places  where  the  Conventions  were  held, 
by  awakening  parental  and  public  interest,  and  disseminating  sound  views  on  im¬ 
portant  topics  of  school  government  and  instruction,  and  on  the  duties  of  parents 
to  teachers  and  to  the  schools  where  their  children  attend,  was  worth  all  that  the 
conventions  cost  the  state.  But  the  direct  and  anticipated  results  of  the  conven¬ 
tions, — the  bringing  teachers  from  different  towns  in  the  same  county  into  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  each  other,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  experience  and 
methods, — the  presentation  and  exemplification  by  experienced  and  successful 
teachers  of  the  means  and  methods  by  which  they  have  attained  success, — the 
breaking  up  in  the  minds  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  of  radically  wrong 
notions  before  they  had  been  carried  out  into  extensive  practice,  and  thus  distorted 
and  dwarfed  the  mind  of  hundreds  of  the  youth  of  the  state, — the  impulse  and 
spirit  of  self  and  professional  improvement,  the  desire  to  read,  converse,  and  ob¬ 
serve  on  the  subject  of  school  education  and  teaching,  and  to  elevate  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  which  they  belong, — these  results,  which  were  predicted,  have  been 
realized  as  fully  as  the  best  friends  of  the  measure  promised. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  success  of  these  institutes  or  temporary  Schools 
for  Teachers,  in  this  and  other  states,  the  Superintendent  would  respectfully  urge 
upon  the  Legislature  the  wisdom  of  making  provision  for  their  continued  support 
and  systematic  management,  He  is  satisfied  that  in  no  other  way  can  so  much 
be  done  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  common  schools,  and  in  a  manner 
so  acceptable  to  the  people.  However  wise  and  useful,  ultimately,  may  be  the 
engrafting  of  a  regularly  constituted  Normal  School  upon  our  school  system,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  holding  of  these  Institutes  in  the  several 
counties,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  different  towns,  until  every  town  shall 
thus  have  had  the  benefit  of  prolonged  education  meetings,  will  accomplish  a 
much  larger  amount  of  good  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  Reports  of  School  Visitors,  from  every  part  of  the  state,  speaks  in  strong 
terms  of  condemnation  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  many  district  school- 
houses. 

The  Superintendent  respectfully  commends  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  dissemination,  among  school  officers  and 
districts,  of  a  document  setting  forth  the  evils  of  school-houses  as  they  now  are  in 
too  many  instances,  and  containing  a  variety  of  plans  for  village  and  agricultural 
districts,  and  especially  for  those  which  are  small  and  poor. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

There  is  a  large  waste  of  public  money,  and  a  still  larger  waste  of  school 
privileges  in  the  state,  in  consequence  of  the  non-attendance  at  school,  of  many 
children  of  a  proper  school  age,  and  of  the  irregular  attendance  of  many  pupils 
who  are  registered  as  belonging  to  the  public  schools. 

The  opinion  is  now  very  general  with  officers  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  school  system  of  other  states,  that  the  apportionment  of  schoul  money 
among  the  several  districts  should  be  basted  on  the  actual  attendance  at  school  of 
children  belonging  to  the  district,  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  year. 
This  rule  would,  undoubtedly,  call  the  attention  of  parents  and  districts  to  the 
pecuniary  loss  they  would  sustain  from  the  irregular  attendance  of  their  children. 
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TOWN  OR  SOCIETY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  power  to  establish  such  a  school  has  always  existed  in  the  School  Law,  and 
in  the  early  stages  of  our  history  it  was  made  imperative  on  a  certain  class  of 
towns  to  maintain  a  school  of  a  grade  similar  to  what  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  a  High  School.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  school  of  this  grade  would  re¬ 
lease  the  district  school  of  the  great  number  of  classes  which  now  distract  the 
attention  and  fritter  away  the  time  of  the  teacher, — would  enable  the  teacher  of 
the  district  school  to  teach  the  elementary  studies  more  thoroughly, — would  bring 
the  means  of  a  thorough  practical  education  within  the  reach  of  many  promising, 
but  poor  children,  who  would  not  otherwise  enjoy  them, — and  would  exert  a 
powerful  stimulus  on  both  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  all  the  district  schools  of  the 
the  same  society. 

BOOKS. 

The  Superintendent  would  respectfully  make  the  following  suggestions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature  : 

1.  Let  this  or  some  other  department,  acting  with  the  advice  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  School  Visitors  (to  be  ascertained  by  answer  to  a  printed  circular  ad¬ 
dressed  to  every  society  in  the  state)  or  a  Board  or  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Legislature,  recommend  a  list  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools  of  dif¬ 
ferent  grades,  naming  two  or  three  of  those  most  approved  in  each  study,  and 
printing  them  in  a  list,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  approved. 

Let  the  School  Visitors  of  every  school  society  be  authorized  to  select  from 
this  list  the  books  which  shall  be  used  in  the  schools  under  their  supervision,  and 
when  the  books  are  thus  selected,  let  the  law  forbid  any  change  in  such  society 
by  the  School  Visitors  for  a  specified  number  of  (three  or  five)  years.  To  produce 
uniformity  in  the  schools  of  adjacent  societies,  the  School  Visitors  of  any  county 
might  be  authorized  to  meet  in  convention,  by  delegates  from  each  society,  to 
agree  on  a  list  of  books  for  the  county. 

3.  The  School  Visitors  of  every  society  might  be  authorized  to  procure  a  suita¬ 
ble  supply  of  the  text-books  prescribed,  and  furnish  them  to  the  schools  at  such 
prices  as  will  merely  reimburse  the  society  the  original  cost  of  the  books  and 
charges  for  transportation,  deposit  and  commission  for  sales. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  willingness  of  the  publishers  of  such  books  as  are 
prescribed  or  recommended,  to  make  arrangements  to  have  a  supply  at  some  con¬ 
venient  place  in  each  town,  or  county  at  least,  provided  they  can  be  assured  that 
their  books  will  be  used  for  a  term  of  years. 

PUBLIC  APATHY. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  of  a  deep  and 
wide-spread  apathy  on  the  part  of  parents  and  the  public  generally,  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  and  improvement  of  the  district  school.  On  the  part  of  the  educated  and 
wealthy,  the  apathy  is  manifested  by  sending  their  children  to  expensive  private 
schools  of  no  higher  grade  than  the  district  school  could  reach,  by  proper  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  district.  On  the  part  of  another,  and  much  larger  class,  apathy 
is  manifested  by  staying  from  school  meetings  when  school  officers  are  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed, — by  an  unwillingness  to  assume  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  these 
offices, — by  an  indisposition  to  be  taxed  to  put  the  school-houses  in  suitable  repair, 
and  furnish  the  same  with  necessary  furniture  and  apparatus.  And  on  the  part 
of  parents  generally,  there  is  a  most  culpable  neglect  to  visit  the  school  and  en¬ 
courage  and  sustain  the  teacher  in  his  most  arduous  and  exhausting  labors.  If  a 
farmer  was  thus  to  neglect  his  young  cattle,  he  would  be  stigmatized  as  hard 
hearted  and  improvident.  But.  the  prudent  farmer  who  looks  after  his  flocks  and 
his  herds  through  the  pleasant  and  the  inclement  season,  will  fail  to  go  into  the 
school-house,  winter  after  winter,  where  his  children  may  be  suffering  discomfort 
from  impure  air,  from  high  and  backless  seats,  from  a  rush  of  cold  air  on  their 
necks  or  feet,  from  the  light  falling  directly  on  their  books,  or,  it  may  be, 
from  the  bad  instruction  and  worse  temper  and  example  of  an  incompetent 
teacher. 

The  Superintendent  does  not  mean  to  infer  from  these  and  other  manifestations 
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of  parental  indifference  and  neglect,  that  the  parents  and  guardians  of  children 
in  Connecticut  care  less  for  schools  and  the  suitable  education  of  children  than  in 
former  years,  or  in  other  states  ;  but  simply  from  a  variety  of  causes  they  seem  to 
have  got  the  impression,  that  a  school  system  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  a 
School  Fund  established,  and  school  officers  annually  appointed  to  administer  the 
one  and  expend  the  other,  will  make  good  schools  and  educate  their  children.  A 
more  fatal  mistake  can  not  be  made.  The  education  of  children  is  the  first  duty 
of  parents,  and  no  system,  however  wisely  organized  or  thoroughly  administered, 
no  school  fund,  however  large  or  economically  expended,  can  supply  the  place  of 
parental  interest  and  sympathy.  Parents  must  look  after  the  system,  the  funds, 
the  officers,  the  teachers,  and  the  children.  They  must  visit  the  schools,  and  let 
their  interest  in  the  children  and  the  teachers  be  manifested  in  the  school  meet¬ 
ing  the  school-room,  and  at  their  own  table  and  fire-sides.  Until  this  is  done  we 
shall  never  see  the  children  of  the  state  properly  educated,  and  the  school  system 
properly  administered. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  experience  of  three  years  has  convinced  the  undersigned  that  the  duties 
of  this  office — inferior  to  no  other  in  the  state,  in  the  importance  and  amount  of 
labor  devolved  upon  it — can  not  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  an  officer  who  is 
charged  with  the  business  of  the  School  Fund.  The  regular  duties  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Fund,  if  properly  performed,  will  occupy  the  whole  time  of  the 
most  industrious  man.  The  Superintendent  can  not,  therefore,  conclude  this  re¬ 
port  without  expressing  his  carefully  formed  opinion,  that  the  best  interest  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  state  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  appointment  of  a 
suitable  person  to  the  office  of  Superintendent,  who  shall  devote  more  time  to  its 
duties ;  or  by  the  transfer  of  these  duties  to  some  other  department  or  officer  of 
the  government. 

The  Committee  appointed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  1847,  reported  a  plan  for  the  support,  location,  and  in¬ 
ternal  arrangement  of  a  Normal  School,  which  was  embodied  in  a 
bill  by  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  that  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  large  majority,  and  was  lost  in  the 
Senate  by  one  vote.  The  Committee,  in  their  report,  remark  :  “That, 
in  the  course  of  their  examination,  whatever  doubts  any  of  them  had 
previously  entertained,  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  schools,  and 
the  expediency  of  establishing  them,  these  doubts  have  been  entirely 
removed ;  such  schools  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful 
experiment.” 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  was  confined  to  authorizing  the 
Superintendent  to  employ,  annually’,  suitable  persons  to  hold  at  least 
two  conventions  or  institutes  in  each  county,  and  to  procure  and 
transmit  to  the  clerk  of  each  society  a  publication  on  school 
architecture. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  the  establishment  of 
Professorships  of  Agriculture  and  the  Arts,  by  a  memorial  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College.  The  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  reported  favorably  on  the  subject ;  but  the  resolution  was  inde¬ 
finitely  postponed  by  a  vote,  by  yeas  and  nays,  of  165  to  30. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  unfavorable 
to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Legislature  in  the  establishment  of  a 
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Normal  School,  an  assurance  was  made,  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
by  one  of  the  Representatives  of  Hartford,  that  the  sum  of  $10,000 
would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  state,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Normal  School,  on  condition  that  the  same  amount  should  be 
appropriated  by  the  state.  Towards  this  sum,  James  M.  Bunce 
subscribed  $6,000. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  Richardson  continued  to  publish  the  “  Con¬ 
necticut  School  Manual and  to  lecture  on  the  subject  of  school  im¬ 
provement  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
other  gentlemen,  conducted  teachers  conventions,  or  schools  for 
teachers.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
Superintendent  procured  and  distributed  to  the  clerk  of  each  school 
society  a  copy  of  Barnard’s  “  School  Architecture .” 

Governor  Trumbull  in  1849,  in  his  Message  to  the  Legislature, 
devotes  the  following  remarks  to  the  subject  of  education: — 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  too  much  attention  can  not  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  education  of  our  youth.  Our  fathers  have  always  considered 
the  cause  of  religion  and  education  as  inseparable.  With  them,  the  prosperity  of 
our  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  has  invariably  been  an  object  of  anxious 
solicitude: — and  in  our  Halls  of  Legislation,  the  education  of  the  young  has,  at 
all  times,  been  deemed  a  paramount  duty. 

While  we  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  labors,  let  us  be  careful  to  emulate 
their  laudable  example,  so  as  not  only  to  perpetuate,  but  materially  to  improve 
these  most  valuable  institutions  of  learning — institutions  upon  which  not  only  our 
individual  respectability  and  happiness,  but  our  reputation  as  a  state,  essentially 
depend. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  only  to  assure  you  of  my  cordial  cooperation,  in  any 
measures  tending  to  advance  the  cause  of  science,  of  virtue,  and  of  enlightened 
civilization. 

The  “  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  for  1849,”  with  the  accompanying  documents,  makes  a 
pamphlet  of  144  pages.  After  noticing  some  indications  of  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  past  year,  the  Superintendent  adds : — 

But  there  is  room,  even  in  districts  and  societies  from  which  the  most  favorable 
returns  are  received,  for  still  greater  improvement.  From  school  visitors,  from 
teachers,  from  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  conduct  the  Teachers’  Institutes,  and 
from  strangers  who  visit  our  schools,  after  visiting  the  schools  of  other  states,  the 
testimony  is  uniform  and  decided,  as  to  the  existence  of  many  and  serious  defects 
in  the  practical  working  of  our  school  system,  and  especially  of  a  deep  and  wide¬ 
spread  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  community  generally,  as  to  the  condition  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  district  schools.  The  Superintendent  can  suggest  but  two 
modes  in  which  this  apathy  can  be  effectually  broken  up,  and  a  new  order  of 
things  introduced  into  all  our  school  arrangements. 

1.  The  office  of  Superintendent,  whose  duties  the  undersigned  has  endeavored 
to  discharge  as  faithfully  as  his  other  and  primary  duties  to  the  school  fund  will 
allow,  can  be  transferred  to  some  other  officer  or  person  of  suitable  qualifications, 
who  can  devote  a  considerable  portion,  or  the  whole  of  his  time,  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  this  great  interest, — to  visiting  the  schools,  delivering  lectures  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  state,  conferring  with  school  visitors,  as  to  plans  of  local  improve¬ 
ment,  organizing  and  animating  by  his  presence  and  addresses,  the  Teachers’  In¬ 
stitutes, — making  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  is  doing  in  other  states,  in  the 
great  field  of  popular  education,  and  communicating  from  year  to  year  to  the 
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Legislature  and  the  people,  the  results  of  his  experience,  observation,  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  best  plans  for  their  improvement. 

2.  One  Normal  School,  or  Teachers’  Seminary,  organized  and  conducted  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  own  state,  in  connection  with  the 
temporary  schools  for  teachers,  which  are  already  provided  for,  can  be  estab¬ 
lished.  This  will  introduce  an  element  of  progress  into  every  district,  in  which 
the  teachers  who  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  special  training  for  their 
duties,  may  be  employed,  and  thus  address  to  the  people  the  best  of  all  arguments 
in  favor  of  school  improvement.  In  place  of  any  new  argument  in  favor  of  this 
measure,  the  Superintendent  will  content  himself  by  referring  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  urged,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
Legislature  of  this  state. 

After  quoting  from  various  official  and  legislative  reports  and  re¬ 
commendations,  the  Superintendent  remarks : — 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  special  training  of  teachers 
for  their  work  has  been  brought  before  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the 
state.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  many  essays  on  the  subject  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  public  prints  and  in  pamphlet  form,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
six  years,  it  has  been  distinctly  presented  in  the  written  reports  of  the  school 
visitors  of  more  than  half  of  the  school  societies  of  the  state.  It  would  be  an  in¬ 
sult  to  the  common  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  state,  to  suppose  that  the 
subject  was  not  understood.  And,  as  no  considerable  opposition  has  been  mani¬ 
fested,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  they  are  prepared  for  some  action  on  the 
subject. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Superintendent  were  favorably  acted 
on  by  the  Legislature,  by  appropriating  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  paid  by  the  State  Bank  of  Hartford,  and  of  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  paid  by  the  Deep  River  Bank,  as  a  bonus  for  their  respective 
charters,  for  the  support  of  “one  Normal  School,  or  Seminary  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers,  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  the 
Common  Schools  of  the  state,”  for  a  period  of  four  years,  under  the 
charge  of  a  Board  of  eight  Trustees;  and  by  making  the  Principal  of 
the  Normal  School,  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

The  Board  originally  appointed,  consisted  of  Francis  Gillette,  of 
Bloomfield,  for  Hartford  County;  Oswin  A.  Doolittle,  of  North 
Haven,  for  New  Haven  County;  Francis  Bacon,  of  Litchfield,  for 
Litchfield  County  ;  Asa  Fish,  of  Stonington,  for  New  London  County; 
Eli  T.  Hoyt,  of  Danbury,  for  Fairfield  County;  Ezra  S.  Williams,  of 
Saybrook,  for  Middlesex  County;  Loren  P.  Waldo,  of  Tolland,  for 
Tolland  County;  and  John  D.  Baldwin,  of  Thompson,  for  Windham 
County.  The  Board  organized  on  the  7th  of  August,  1S51,  and  in¬ 
vited,  by  public  notice,  proposals  for  the  location  of  the  school,  and 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  the  fith  of  September  following,  appointed 
Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Principal  of  the  School,  who  became, 
in  virtue  of  that  appointment,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
Mr.  Barnard  accepted  the  appointment  “on  condition  that  an  Associ¬ 
ate  Principal  should  be  appointed  to  take  the  immediate  charge  and 
instruction  of  the  Seminary,  while  he  gave  such  attention  to  the  in- 
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stitution  as  should  be  found  compatible  with  the  general  supervision 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  state, — for  which  his  studies  and  pre¬ 
vious  experience  might  in  some  measure  have  qualified  him.” 

The  following  is  the  “  Act  ”  under  which  the  duties  of  school 
supervision  was  transferred  from  “  the  Commissioner  of  the  School 
Fund  ”  to  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

“ An  Act  in  Alteration  of  ‘An  Act  concerning  Education 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Assembly  convened. ,  The  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  shall  be,  ex-officio, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  to  collect  information  from 
school  visitors,  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Act 
concerning  Education,  and  from  other  sources,  to  prepare  and  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  General  Assembty,  containing  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  state,  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  and 
better  organization  of  the  common  school  system,  and  all  such  matters  relating 
to  his  office  and  to  the  interests  of  education  as  he  shall  deem  expedient  to 
communicate. 

2.  That  the  Superintendent  appointed  by  virtue  hereof  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  hold  at  one  convenient  place  in  each  county  of  the 
state  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  or  November,  annually,  schools,  or 
conventions  of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  in  the  best  modes  of 
governing  and  teaching  our  common  schools,  and  to  employ  one  suitable  person 
to  assist  him  at  each  of  said  schools. 

3.  That  the  compensation  of  the  Superintendent  shall  be  three  dollars  per 
day,  in  full  for  his  services  while  actually  employed  in  performing  the  duties 
required  of  him  by  law,  and  shall  be  allowed  his  necessary  disbursements  for 
traveling  expenses,  stationery,  printing  and  clerk-hire,  in  the  business  of  said 
office.  And  the  person  or  persons  by  him  employed  in  assisting  at  said  school 
shall  be  allowed  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  occupied  in 
traveling  to  and  from,  and  attending  said  school  conventions;  which  compensa¬ 
tion  and  disbursements  shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  list  funds  of  the  state,  after 
being  taxed  and  allowed  by  the  Comptroller,  who  shall  draw  an  order  on  the 
State  Treasurer  therefor. 

4.  The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to 
give  seasonable  notice  to  each  school  societ}’’,  of  the  times  and  places  of  holding 
said  schools  or  conventions,  and  such  other  notice  to  the  teachers  as  he  may 
deem  expedient. 

5.  That  so  much  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  Act  concerning  Education  as  con¬ 
stitutes  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  ex-officio,  Superintendent  of  Com¬ 
mon  Schools,  and  the  resolve,  passed  in  1848,  providing  for  employing  persons 
to  hold  schools  of  teachers,  and  for  holding  the  same,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed.  Provided,  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  shall,  ex- 
officio,  remain  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  exercising  all  the  powers 
heretofore  conferred  on  him,  until  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  school  shall 
be  appointed,  and  enter  on  the  duties  of  said  appointment. 

Approved,  June  22 d,  1849. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  then  superintendent  of  the  department  of 
instruction  in  the  State  Reform  School  at  Westboro’,  Massachusetts,, 
and  an  experienced  teacher  in  every  grade  of  common  schools,  was 
appointed  Associate  Principal,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office 
on  the  loth  of  May,  1850.  The  history  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
both  of  the  efforts  to  secure  its  establishment,  and  of  its  progress  from 
year  to  year,  down  to  1863,  will  be  given  in  a  separate  chapter. 


VII.  THE  TEACHER'S  MOTIVES. 


BY  HORACE  MANN,  LL.D., 

Late  Secretary  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  and  President  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio. 


All  labor  is  delightful  or  irksome ;  noble  or  ignoble ;  and  right  or 
wrong  in  the  sight  of  God,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  motive  that 
prompts  its  performance.  That  the  moral  quality  of  an  action  is 
always  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  motive  that  begets  it  is  a 
truism.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  is  contained  in 
that  truism;  the  perseverance,  the  sustaining  and  uplifting  energy 
with  which  we  prosecute  a  purpose :  the  joy  or  loathing  that  wings  or 
bemires  our  steps,  in  whatever  we  undertake,  depend  upon  the  motive 
that  inspires  us.  Motive  may  hallow  the  most  servile  or  desecrate 
the  most  sacred  employment ;  may  elevate  into  piety  the  menial  office 
of  washing  a  Savior’s  feet,  or  profane  into  perfidy  and  murder  the 
privilege  of  saluting  the  Savior  with  a  kiss. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  scale  of  motive  is  infinite  in  extent. 
It  reaches  upward  to  God,  who  is  at  the  moral  zenith;  and  it  sinks 
to  the  moral  nadir  of  all  that  is  anti-god-like.  Some  motives  are 
born  of  nature,  and  are  what  are  called  spontaneous.  Some  are  the 
offspring  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  and  others  of  a  moral  and  religious 
education.  In  cases  of  high  necessity,  nature  prepares  special  mo¬ 
tives  to  meet  special  exigencies.  In  the  brute  creation,  the  love  of  the 
young  lies  dormant,  until  awakened  by  the  birth  of  their  own  offspring, 
but  as  soon  as  that  event  occurs,  there  is  sure  to  flame  up  the  blind, 
resistless  orgasm  of  maternal  love.  I  have  seen  a  barn-yard  fowl 
fly  defiantly  at  a  railroad  locomotive  with  its  attendant  train,  for 
daring  to  invade  her  walks  when  she  clucked  forth  her  chickens.  I 
have  had  the  most  timid  and  wild  of  all  our  wild-fowl, — the  partridge, 
fly  in  my  face  when  accidentally  obtruding  upon  her  brood,  in  a  wood¬ 
land  ramble.  There  is  something  which  seems  far  more  heroic  and 
poetic,  in  the  scream  and  swoop  of  the  eagle,  when  her  nest  is  invaded, 
than  in  her  loftiest  sunward  flights ;  and  the  lioness  bears  about  in  her 
breast  a  latent  magazine  of  rage,  which  nature  stored  there  for  the 
protection  of  her  whelps.  A  mother  is  transfigured,  when  her  babe  is 
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in  peril.  Fearlessly  she  climbs  mountain  heights,  or  plunges  into 
ocean  depths.  During  a  child’s  sickness?  her  spirit  seems  to  perform 
the  miracle  of  abrogating  or  suspending  the  laws  of  the  body.  She 
can  labor  without  rest,  watch  without  sleep,  subsist  without  food. 
An  exaltation  of  motive  works  the  seeming  miracles. 

There  are  other  motives  which  exist  to  some  extent  in  all  men,  at 
all  times;  but  they  are  variously  combined,  and  they  operate  with 
various  degrees  of  intensity.  According  to  their  several  natures,  they 
form  the  character  and  determine  the  destiny  of  their  possessor. 
What  made  Columbus  hold  on  in  his  course,  while  all  his  crew  mutinied, 
and  while  nature  herself,  acting  through  the  magnet  which  she  had 
lent  him  as  a  guide,  seemed  to  remonstrate  against  his  audacity? 
What  upheld  those  self-exiles,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England, 
as  they  went  from  England  to  Leyden,  and  from  Leyden  to  Plymouth 
Pock,  but  a  motive  that  was  founded  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages  ?  In 
fine,  motive  determines  every  thing.  It  makes  the  same  external  act 
or  course  of  conduct,  high  or  low,  joyous  or  painful,  sacred  or  profane. 
It  gives  fertility  to  our  life,  or  smites  it  with  barrenness.  It  makes  a 
king  on  his  throne  tremble,  or  a  martyr  on  his  scaffold  triumph. 

Before  considering  the  motives  by  which  you  as  teachers  should  be 
animated,  I  deem  it  proper  to  lay  open  for  your  inspection,  my  own 
motives  for  addressing  you  on  this  subject. 

I  come  before  you,  my  friends,  feeling  an  unspeakable  interest  in 
your  personal  advancement  and  professional  success.  If  there  be  any 
class  of  persons  toward  whom  my  heart  yearns  with  a  tender,  gushing, 
and  deathless  affection,  it  is  the  teachers  of  our  youth.  My  nerves 
are  intertwined  with  their  nerves;  my  heart  thrills  or  throbs  with 
theirs ;  and  so  close  is  the  affinity  I  feel  for  them,  that  their  good  or 
ill  fortune  is  matter  of  personality  to  me.  If  I  have  any  earthly 
ambition,  it  is  that  which  can  be  gratified  only  by  their  success;  and 
all  the  high  hopes  winch  I  do  avowedly  entertain  of  a  more  glorious 
future  for  the  human  race,  are  built  upon  the  elevation  of  the  teacher’s 
profession  and  the  enlargement  of  the  teacher’s  usefulness.  What¬ 
ever  ground  of  confidence  there  may  be  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties ;  whatever  prospect  of  the  elevation  of 
our  posterity;  whatever  faith  in  the  general  Christianization  of  the 
world ; — these  aspirations  and  this  faith  depend  upon  teachers,  more 
than  upon  any,  more  than  upon  all  other  human  instrumentalities 
united.  And  if  in  the  councils  of  God,  there  be  a  gracious  purpose 
of  restoring  his  lost  image  to  the  human  race,  I  believe  that  he  will 
choose  and  anoint  the  teachers  of  youth  among  the  choicest  of  His 
ministers  for  the  holy  work.  In  addressing  teachers,  therefore,  I  feel 
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that  I  stand  npon  holy  ground  ;  for  I  am  in  the  august  presence  of  the 
highest  interests,  mortal  an4  immortal ; — I  am  in  the  midst  of  the 
eternal  principles  of  moral  life  and  moral  death.  God’s  law,  human 
accountability,  the  unending  consequences  of  our  conduct,  encompass 
me  about.  Amid  these  awful  concernments,  the  most  splendid  of  eardi’s 
objects  fade  into  dimness ;  the  most  magnificent  of  earthly  ambitions 
wane  and  recede,  and  I  am  admonished,  as  with  no  mortal  voice,  to 
speak  alike  in  the  love  and  in  the  fear  of  truth. 

This,  therefore,  my  friends,  is  no  occasion  for  flattery.  I  come  not 
here  to  feast  praise-loving  hearts  with  honeyed  words,  or  to  sing 
lullabies  over  disquieted  consciences.  If  the  worm  gnaws  in  any 
breast,  let  it  gnaw,  until  it  shall  eat  out  the  very  pith  and  core  of 
vanity  and  egotism.  If  the  fire  burns,  let  it  not  be  quenched,  until 
the  dross  shall  be  purged  from  the  gold.  If  there  be  a  noble-hearted 
teacher  here  present,  I  know  that  he  or  she  would  rebuke  me  if  I 
should  spend  the  passing  hour  in  magnifying  his  rights,  forgetful  of  his 
duties;  if  I  should  extol  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  as  though  he 
had  created  it,  instead  of  being  obligated  by  it ;  or  in  telling  him  that 
because  he  grasped  the  implement  of  Solomon  in  his  hand,  he,  there¬ 
fore,  must  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  in  his  head.  As  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  faithful  physician  to  probe  a  wound  to  the  bottom,  though 
the  patient  does  flinch ;  so  it  is  the  office  of  the  faithful  friend  to  un¬ 
mask  any  low  or  unworthy  motive  which  may  lurk  in  the  heart  of  his 
friend.  Would  that  I  could  so  unfold  our  responsibilities  to  the  rising 
generation,  and  our  duties  to  heaven,  that  each  one  of  us  should  clothe 
himself  in  the  sackcloth  of  humility,  and  cry  out  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  “Woe  is  me,  that  in  performing  the  great  work  which  the 
Lord  has  committed  to  my  hands,  I  have  been  so  unprofitable  a 
servant.” 

In  considering  the  motives  by  which  teachers  should  be  governed, 
I  shall  begin  with  the  lowest. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  not  only  right  and  proper  for  a  teacher,  but 
that  it  is  his  duty  also,  to  have  reference  to  the  recompense  of  reward ; 
I  mean  pecuniary  reward,  or  in  the  vernacular,  dollars  and  cents.  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  vocation,  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
To  say  that  in  proportion  as  a  work  is  invested  with  high  and  sacred 
attributes,  it  is  therefore  to  go  unpaid  for,  transcends  transcendental¬ 
ism.  When  it  shall  be  found  that  a  man’s  natural  appetites  for  food 
and  beverage  shall  die  out,  one  after  another,  as  he  enlists  in  more 
sacred  callings,  it  will  be  good  evidence  that  a  life  devoted  to  holy 
labor  should  forego  those  natural  supplies  which  it  no  longer  needs. 
When  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  with  a  family  10  be  educated,  can 
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subsist,  as  the  chameleon  was  once  said  to  do,  on  the  air;  when  a 
missionary  to  the  Arctic  regions  can  keep  his  blood  at  the  temperature 
of  98°,  without  clothing  or  shelter;  or  when  an  apostle,  or  one  greater 
than  an  apostle,  can  sequester  himself  from  all  worldly  cares  and 
pursuits,  and  devote  his  life  to  training  up  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  and  the  ravens  shall  bring  him  his  food  and  raiment ;  ’then 
I  shall  believe  that  all  our  teachers  ought  to  do,  as  some  of  them  are 
now  almost  compelled  to  do — work  for  nothing  and  find  themselves. 
But  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  experience  is  universal  in  our  times, 
that  a  healthy  stomach,  after  a  strict  abstinence  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours,  will  crave  food,  however  pure  the  conscience  may  be;  or  in 
other  words,  a  conscience  void  of  offence  will  not  replenish  a  stomach 
void  of  nourishment.  So  a  missionary,  sent  naked  to  Iceland  or 
Spitzbergen,  will  freeze,,  however  ardent  his  benevolence;  and  the 
most  exalted  piety  will  not  be  a  sufficiently  tenacious  cement  to  hold 
body  and  soul  together,  without  a  little  alloy  of  animal  food ;  or  at 
least,  without  some  chemical  amalgam  whose  principal  ingredients  are 
bread  and  butter. 

But  while  I  maintain  that  it  is  right  for  a  teacher  to  make  sure  of 
an  honorable  and  equitable  salary ; — nay,  that  it  would  be  inexcusable 
in  him  to  make  no  provision  for  his  own  household — whether  that 
household  be  in  the  plural  or  have  just  passed  into  the  dual,  or  still 
remain  in  the  singular  number,— -still,  when  he  has  deliberately  agreed 
upon  a  price  for  his  services,  all  pecuniary  considerations  should  forth¬ 
with  be  dismissed  from  his  thoughts.  He  has  then  come  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  duties,  and  no 
inadequacy  in  his  compensation,  however  great,  can  excuse  any 
neglect  in  his  duties,  however  small.  The  pilot  must  not  sleep  and 
suffer  the  vessel  to  be  wrecked,  on  the  plea  of  short  pay. 

What  then  shall  we  think  of  a  teacher,  who  having  secured  the 
most  liberal  salary,  seeks  to  contract  his  duties  within  a  narrower  and 
narrower  limit,  and  grudgingly  performs  even  those  which  are  em¬ 
braced  within  the  contracted  circle;  who  spends  his  purloined  leisure 
in  pleasure-seeking,  in  pecuniary  speculations,  or  without  the  most  co¬ 
gent  reasons  in  the  lottery  of  school-book  making?  What  of  him  who 
clips  a  half  hour  from  the  morning  or  afternoon  session, — which  how¬ 
ever  it  may  stand  in  the  civil  code,  is  a  greater  offence  in  the  moral 
one  than  clipping  the  king’s  coin?  What  of  him  who  carries  his  body 
•  only  to  the  school-room,  while  his  soul  plays  truant ;  an£  who,  when 
his  classes  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  spiritual  food,  gives  them 
for  bread,  a  stone;  for  a  fish,  a  serpent;  and  for  an  egg,  a  scorpion? 
There  is  no  neglect  on  earth  so  criminal  as  the  neglect  of  a  teacher 
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to  do  his  duties  to  his  scholars ;  and  the  darkest  dungeon  in  the  realms 
of  “outer  darkness”  will  be  reserved  for  those  teachers  who  through 
sloth  or  worldliness  suffer  these  little  ones  to  perish. 

There  is  another  class  of  motives,  not  indeed  of  a  very  high  or 
meritorious  character,  but  which  incur  no  censure,  unless  indulged  in 
to  excess.  I  refer  to  the  teacher’s  desire  of  general  approval,  and 
especially  to  the  mature  and  time-satisfied  opinions  of  those  who  have 
been  his  pupils.  The  common  credit  or  discredit,  which  inures  to  a 
workman,  for  doing  his  work  well  or  ill,  is  an  allowable  incentive  to 
fidelity.  The  reports  which  will  go  abroad  respecting  the  literary 
proficiencies  and  moral  condition  of  a  school,  at  the  end  of  a  term  or 
a  year,  must  be  an  auxiliary  stimulus  to  exertion,  in  every  mind  that 
is  not  either  too  high  or  too  low  to  be  classed  among  the  human. 
There  is  not  an  artisan  or  an  artist,  from  a  cobbler  to  a  sculptor,  who 
is  not  elated  or  depressed  by  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  public 
respecting  the  quality  of  his  work.  “An  advancing  school,”  “a  sta¬ 
tionary  school,”  “a  Tetrograding  school,”  become  expressions  of 
weighty  import,  when  they  are  uttered  by  every  mouth  in  the  district; 
when  recorded  in  the  school  committee’s  report,  to  be  read  in  open 
town-meeting  or  printed  for  general  perusal,  and  at  last,  perhaps, 
published  in  the  annual  Abstract  of  School  Returns.  Now,  though 
the  condition  of  a  school  is  modified  by  many  things,  yet  more  than 
any  other  thing,  it  is  modified  by  the  character  of  the  teacher.  And 
hence,  whatever  other  impress  is  stamped  upon  it,  the  teacher’s  image 
is  most  conspicuous.  In  all  schools  kept  by  the  same  teacher  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  he  determines  the  number  of  the  dunces, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  the  scholars  and  the  gentlemen.  A  teacher 
who  is  a  dolt  himself,  makes  scholars  who  are  dolts,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  poor  farmer  impoverishes  a  fertile  farm.  A  teacher,  therefore, 
who  decries  the  general  capacity  of  his  scholars,  disparages  himself; 
and  all  intelligent  people  who  hear  his  detractions,  say,  “No  wonder; 
does  not  like  beget  like?”  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  an  accom¬ 
plished  teacher  will  take  the  roughest  bocr,  and  by  skillful  and  con¬ 
stant  manipulations  will  smooth  and  polish  li’m  into  a  gentleman;  he 
will  take  the  most  metallic  and  hard-hearted  wretch,  and  by  placing 
him  in  such  positions  that  his  own  electric  currents  may  flow  through 
him,  he  will  at  last  endue  him  with  a  celestial  polarity. 

But  the  future  and  abiding  opinion,  formed  of  a  teacher  by  his  pupils, 
is  a  far  weightier  consideration.  Such  an  opinion  will  be  formed  and 
will  be  expressed.  Every  person  remembers  his  school  teachers. 
Almost  every  one  is  so  situated  in  adult  life,  that  he  can  express  his 
opinion  of  his  former  teachers  without  fear  or  favor.  If  a  teacher  has 
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had  large  numbers  under  his  care,  for  a  series  of  years,  he  has  sent 
out  a  sufficient  company  to  make,  by  themselves,  a  very  formidable 
public  opinion.  In  the  pleasures  or  business  of  life,  these  former 
pupils  will  meet.  In  recurring  to  bygone  days,  the  school  and  the 
teacher  will  rise  to  vivid  recollection.  Merits  and  demerits  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  and  an  honorable  or  a  condemnatory  judgment  be  awarded. 
When  a  teacher  has  kept  large  schools,  and  sent  out  company  after 
company  for  successive  years,  there  is  probably  not  a  day  in  the  year, 
and  perhaps  not  an  hour  in  the  day,  when  his  excellencies  or  his  faults 
are  not  rehearsed;  and  if  there  were  any  truth  in  that  old-fashioned 
superstition,  that  the  right  or  the  left  ear  burns,  as  people  are  speaking 
well  or  ill  of  us,  all  old  teachers  must  always  have,  at  least  one,  if  not 
two,  very  hot  and  flame-colored  ears. 

Reflect  on  this  a  little,  my  friends,  for  it  is  really  worthy  of  your 
attention.  All  handicraftsmen,  all  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  have 
any  regard  for  their  reputation,  exercise  some  care  and  caution,  in 
regard  to  the  fabrics  or  the  products,  which  they  exhibit  at  home,  or 
send  abroad  for  sale.  The  perishable  materials  of  the  loom,  which 
hardly  survive  their  manufacture  for  a  year,  the  consumable  products 
of  the  earth,  the  most  enduring  of  which  are  expected  to  last  only 
till  another  harvest,  are  all  so  many  witnesses,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  skill  and  fidelity  of  their  producers.  But  these  workmen  send 
forth  dumb  commodities, — things  speechless  from  their  birth,  that  have 
no  memory  for  past  evil  or  good,  that  can  break  forth  at  the  mention  ©f 
their  producer’s  name,  into  no  ejaculation  of  heart-felt  gratitude,  nor 
utter  curses  for  remembered  injuries.  But  what  sort  of  plants  are 
they  which  go  forth  from  the  teacher’s  nursery?  Are  they  animals? 
Will  you  hear  no  more  from  them  after  a  twelvemonth  ?  Or  in  the 
common  course  of  nature,  will  they  not  last  for  your  honor  or  shame, 
as  much  longer  than  you  last,  as  their  years  are  now  exceeded  by 
yours  ? 

And  again,  are  the  products,  which  go  forth  from  your  hands,  voice¬ 
less?  Do  they  wait  for  some  bystander  to  discover  their  origin  and 
to  make  proclamation  of  it?  Or  do  they,  each  in  his  own  sphere, 
make  this  proclamation  themselves  ?  If  a  man  sends  a  shabby  boot 
or  shoe  into  the  market ;  if  he  sends  a  yoke  of  badly  trained  cattle, 
or  a  vicious  colt,  to  be  sold  at  the  Fair,  he  puts  no  earmark  on  the 
work  of  his  hands.  He  gladly  compounds  for  secresy.  He  feels  like 
a  rogue  who  has  counterfeited  the  current  coin, — who  desires  to  pass 
off  his  base  money  and  abscond.  But  the  miserable  teacher  can  not 
deny  or  conceal  his  productions.  If  he  does  not  proclaim  them,  they 
proclaim  him.  They  bear  his  earmark  on  their  bodies  and  on  their 
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souls  as  plainly  as  though  they  came  bleeding  from  the  pillory.  The 
records  kept  by  a  teacher  who  had  been  in  the  same  school  for  eleven 
consecutive  years,  in  Massachusetts,  showed  that  one  in  every  nine 
of  his  boys  had  been  sent  to  the  State’s  prison,  the  jail,  or  house  of 
correction.  When  the  question  arises,  who  presided  at  the  formation 
of  a  character,  the  teacher  can  not  prove  an  alibi.  There  goes  a  man 
whom  everybody  calls  a  vile,  calumnious  bigot;  and  you,  Mr.  Arch¬ 
bigot,  so  culled  and  collated  the  divine  texts  as  to  make  him  so.  You 
taught  the  bad  Levite  to  hate  the  good  Samaritan.  Indeed  the  whole 
subsequent  life  of  a  pupil  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  practical 
commentary,  of  which  the  teacher  is  the  text.  A  pupil  may  be,  not 
a  standing  but  a  walking  advertisement  of  a  teacher’s  incompetency; 
and  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  teacher  can  not  help  himself.  No 
court  of  Chancery  can  grant  an  injunction  to  stay  his  proceedings; 
the  nuisance  shouts  its  origin,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  teacher  can  not 
abate  it.  His  only  hope  and  chance  are  to  wait  until  death  shall  re¬ 
move  this  spiritual  offspring  from  his  sight;  but  death  will  probably 
take  the  parent  before  the  child.  I  do  not  say  this  is  true  in  regard  to 
all  scholars  and  under  all  circumstances,  but  it  has  been  and  still  is 
true,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  caution  and  excite  alarm  amongst 
all  teachers,  at  least  all  permanent  ones.  And  such  results  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  extensively  true,  every  day  we  live.  Just  in 
proportion  as  the  art  and  science  of  education  advance,  just  so  far  will 
the  character  of  individuals  be  more  and  more  referred  to  the  specific 
influences  of  the  teacher  under  whom  they  were  trained.  Early 
training  and  adult  character  will  be  more  and  more  recognized  as 
cause  and  effect.  The  union  between  teacher  and  scholar  will  be¬ 
come  closer  and  closer,  and  the  character  of  the  former  will  be  re¬ 
flected  from  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  in  more  legible  inscriptions  of 
honor  or  shame. 

I  have  said  that  pupils  will  go  forth  into  life,  pronouncing  praises, 
or,  perhaps,  maledictions,  upon  their  teachers,  wherever  they  go.  In 
one  respect,  this  reputation  falls  short  of  the  truth.  A  pupil  may 
bestow  the  highest  verbal  commendations  on  a  teacher,  and  express 
ardent  gratitude  toward  him,  but  yet  with  such  accompaniments  of 
speech  and  of  manner,  as  to  betray  both  the  teacher’s  folly  and  his 
own.  I  recollect  having  once  heard  a  man,  who  had  long  passed 
middle  life,  when  addressing  an  intelligent  audience  of  at  least  a  thou¬ 
sand  people,  advocate  emulation  among  scholars,  and  the  bestowment 
of  medals,  in  schools.  To  make  his  argument  more  effective,  he  gave  us 
a  chapter  from  his  own  school  history.  He  described  the  competition 
between  his  classmates  and  himself  for  the  medal  which  had  been 
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offered ; — how  they  strove  but  he  won ;  how  swiftly  they  ran  to  reach 
the  goal,  but  how  he  outran  them  all;  how  worthy  the  honor  his  rivals 
were,  but  how  he  excelled  them  and  triumphed.  In  order  to  prolong 
and  magnify  this  self-laudation,  he  introduced  the  teacher,  and  bespan¬ 
gled  him  with  garish  compliments ;  because  the  teacher  had  had  the 
sagacity  to  see  that  the  boaster  was  entitled  to  the  prize.  When  the 
egotist  had  done, — in  all  that  audience  of  a  thousand  persons,  I  do  not 
think  there  was  an  intelligent  man  or  woman,  who  did  not  say,  “Poor 
Pupil!  Poor  Teacher!  What  precious  fools  you  have  both  made  of 
yourselves !”  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  upbraid  and  vilify  a 
teacher,  on  account  of  the  treatment  received  from  him, — in  such  a 
way,  however,  that  every  sagacious  hearer  shall  say,  at  once,  that  the 
teacher  must  have  had  the  most  ample  justification  for  doing  all  he 
is  blamed  for.  And  this  is  as  true  in  matters  of  intellectual  instruc¬ 
tion  as  in  moral  guidance.  Suppose  a  man  tell  you,  how  perfect  a 
reader  his  teacher  was,  and  how  careful  he  was  to  train  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  art,  and  then  gives  you  a 
disgusting  specimen  of  ultra  theatrical  heroics,  in  proof  of  his  asser* 
tion.  As  the  public  become  more  discerning  on  this  subject,  thei^e  will 
be  a  closer  and  closer  approximation  to  justice,  in  the  praise  or  the 
blame  awarded  to  teachers,  on  an  inspection  of  their  work.  In  short, 
every  word  of  a  teacher,  whether  shouted  or  whispered,  awaken  an 
echo  which  will  live  forever.  Year  after  year,  while  he  survives,  and 
years  after  he  shall  be  dead,  the  reverberations  will  come  back  to 
salute  his  own  ears  and  the  ears  of  his  friends  who  outlive  him,  in 
tones  of  approval  or  condemnation. 

Thongh  an  inadequate  expression  of  the  truth,  yet  for  want  of  a 
better  illustration,  I  would  compare  each  professional  teacher  to  a 
great  organ-builder, — each  child  whom  he  educates  being  one  of  the 
pipes  wrought  by  his  hand  into  the  living  instrument.  These  pipes  are 
all  instinct  with  sound,  for  such  is  their  nature.  Tones  of  some  sort, 
they  will  emit,  and  nothing  but  death, — nay,  not  death  itself  can 
silence  them.  The  teacher,  by  his  dexterity  or  his  clumsiness,  moulds 
and  shapes,  opens  or  contracts  these  pipes,  in  accordance  with,  or  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  his  heavenly  art,  '  According  to  the  benevo¬ 
lent  or  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  his  prelusions,  he  gives  them  the  form, 
and  breathes  into  them  the  soul,  which  will  afterwards  go  forth,  utter¬ 
ing  divine  or  savage  sounds.  Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  under 
liis  ever-repeated  touch,  the  pliant  fibres  of  their  vocal  apparatus 
harden  and  consolidate  into  those  enduring  forms,  which  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  quality  of  the  articulate  music  they  will  afterwards  discourse. 
I  pretend  to  no  special  quickness  of  ear,  either  for  poetry  or  music, 
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but  on  entering  a  school  which  has  been  taught  for  a  long  time  by 
the  same  person,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  need  no  imagination,  but  only 
the  common  faculty  of  hearing,  to  catch  the  air  or  strain  with  which 
these  organ  pipes  are  spontaneously  vocal.  You  will  no  sooner  t  set 
foot  in  a  school-room  which  has  suffered  under  a  long  reign  of  violence 
and  severity  and  terror,  than  you  will  hear  this  teaclier-built  organ 
growl  out  its  angry  dissonance. 

In  another  school,  a  lovely  female  teacher  is  tuning  her  living 
instrument  to  sing  such  strains  as  this : 

As  zephyrs  to  the  J^olian  chords, 

As  dew  and  sun  to  flowers; 

So  sweetly  fall  her  heavenly  words 
On  these  glad  hearts  of  ours. 

Lit  by. her  smile,  the  murkiest  sky 
With  Orient  splendor  glows; 

Rain-drops  are  pearls,  and  ’neatli  her  eye, 

Each  snow-flake  falls  a  rose. 

Oh  grant,  Dear  God,  that  we  may  live, 

And  win  her  angel  powers ; 

In  turn  to  childhood’s  heart  we’ll  give 
The  heaven  she  gave  to  ours. 

Or  in  the  case  of  some  noble  old  teacher,  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
preparing  a  soil  rich  as  Eden,  and  in  sowing  it  with  the  seeds  of  high 
thoughts  and  pure  sentiments,  a  strain  bursts  forth  loftier  and  diviner 
than  ever  came  forth  from  cathedral  organ,  or  from  strong- voiced 
orchestra  with  its  thousand  exulting  instruments.  His  pupils  pour 
out  their  lyric  strains  in  this  wise: 

Hail  to  the  Framer  of  our  mortal  frames! 

Feeble  and  frail  were  we, 

•  An  insect  progeny, 

Scorched  by  the  summer,  and  by  winter  froze; 

Pain  choked  our  first  drawn  breath, 

Disease  preluded  Death, 

And  Nature’s  kindliest  elements  were  foes, 

For  bodies  prone  that  crawled  like  worms, 

He  reared  these  heaven  aspiring  forms, 

And  in  each  arm  and  foot  and  hand, 

Put  steel-spring  fibres  for  old  threads  of  sand; 

Till  now  in  Health’s  invulnerable  mail, 

All  toils,  all  perils,  fearless  we  assail ; — 

Knowing  that  whatsoe’er  in  earth  is  stored 
Of  giant  might,  still  mightier  is  its  Lord: 

In  sun  or  rain 
On  mount  or  main, 
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Torrid  or  Arctic, — wheresoe’er  we  dwell, 

Nature’s  fierce  powers  are  liege  men  of  our  will; 

Hail  to  the  Framer  of  our  mortal  frames! 

Hail  to  the  builder  of  our  god-like  minds! 

Through  space  and  time  he  sought, 

Wherever  God  had  wrought ; 

Saw  where  the  deep  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid, 

And  measured  up  the  starry  dome  that  arches  overhead ; 

And  said,  upon  this  depth  and  breadth  and  height  of  plan, 

I’ll  build  the  structure  of  my  pupil — Man, 

Arts,  knowledge,  sciences,  he  took, 

With  all  the  tongues  wise  men  have  spoke, 

And  gathered  in  the  Dome  of  Thought, 

The  truths  wherewith  God’s  realms  are  fraught, 

Till,  in  the  mystic  chambers  of  each  brain, 

Creation  was  created  o’er  again! 

Hail  to  the  builder  of  our  god-like  minds ! 

Hail  to  the  Former  of  our  deathless  souls! 

Tutor,  Securer.*  Blessed  be  his  name! 

Meek  follower  was  he  of  Him  who  came 
To  save  the  lost.  He  saved  us  from  the  shame 
Of  Earth’s  ambitions,  vanities,  and  lies, 

And  our  young  hearts  baptized  with  flame, 

Whose  fount  is  in  the  skies. 

Copious  his  lessons  overran 
With  love  to  God  and  love  to  man, 

And  lest  his  Words  we  might  forget, 

His  Life  the  holy  signet  set. 

While  others  proudly  sought  to  show 
The  vision  of  a  heaven  above, 

By  truth  and  peace,  by  joy  and  love, 

He  imaged  heaven  below. 

Oh,  haste  the  eternal  day, 

When  like  bright  stars  around 
We  each  shall  gem 
The  diadem 

With  which  his  brow  is  crowned, 

Hail  to  the  Former  of  our  deathless  souls! 

And  thus  is  every  professional  teacher,  through  every  day  of  his  life 
constantly  preparing, — or  rather  composing,— some  lofty  anthem,  or 
some  low  doggerel,  which  shall  be  pealed  to  his  honor  or  shame,  as 
long  as  his  memory  lasts. 

How  careful  would  every  mechanician  be,  if  each  well  or  ill-made 
wheel,  in  all  his  machines,  instead  of  an  industrious  and  business 
like  humming,  or  a  distressful  creaking,  should  boldly  articulate  the 
name  of  its  maker,  at  every  revolution.  Who  then  shall  set  bounds, 


*  It  is  a  beautiful  fact  that  the  etymon  of  the  word  Tutor  means  to  protect,  defend,  or  secure. 
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even  to  the  rational  solicitude  which  every  teacher  should  feel  in 
regard  to  those  living  and  speaking  products  that  pass  from  under  his 
hand? 

Another  motive  which  should  powerfully  urge  on  a  teacher  to  the 
full  performance  of  his  duty,  is  the  desire  to  elevate  the  profession  to 
which  he  belongs.  “  Every  man,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “  is  a  debtor  to 
his  profession;” — which  means,  as  I  suppose,  that  every  man,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  membership,  comes  under  an  implied  obligation  to  render 
that  profession  some  valuable  service.  Surely  it  would  be  held 
dishonorable,  not  to  say  a  dishonest  act,  if  a  man  should  join  any 
partnership,  corporation,  or  guild,  appropriate  to  his  own  personal 
advantage,  some  portion  of  its  general  funds, — whether  those  funds 
might  consist  of  money  or  of  respectability, — and  should  then,  without 
requital,  desert  the  company  he  has  defrauded.  Still  worse  would  it 
be,  if  the '  interloper  should  bring  general  discredit  upon  his  fellow- 
members,  or  degrade  the  character  of  their  employment.  Each  of 
these  offences  the  incompetent  teacher  commits.  In  the  first  place, 
does  he  not  pocket  more  than  his  equitable  share  of  the  public  money 
given  for  the  support  of  schools ;  or  if  I  may  use  a  technical  phrase, 
current  among  rogues,  because  it  so  well  describes  the  quality  of  his 
conduct,  does  he  not  crib ?  In  the  second  place,  he  degrades  the 
standard  of  good  school-keeping,  and  covers  all  his  brethren  with  some 
degree  of  odium. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  accomplished  teacher  not  only  performs  an 
invaluable  service  to  all  his  pupils,  but  he  sheds  lustre  upon  all  his 
fellow-laborers,  and  he  elevates  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind, 
in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  employment.  By  making  the  profes¬ 
sion  honorable,  he  increases  its  attractive  power,  as  a  profession,  and 
thus  draws  minds  of  a  higher  order  to  engage  in  it  and  adorn  it.  This 
aggrandizes  it  and  irradiates  it  still  more,  and  action  and  reaction 
hasten  the  grandest  results.  The  employment  itself  is  thus  lifted 
more  and  more  out  of  the  sphere  and  reach  of  ignorance  and  incom¬ 
petency.  Nor  is  this  all  the  good  service  which  the  accomplished 
teacher  renders.  He  is  perpetually  improving  old  methods,  and 
inventing  new  ones,  for  the  instruction  and  government  of  children. 
These  improvements  enable  all  teachers  to  do  their  work  better  and 
easier,  as  well  as  to  do  more  in  the  same  time.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  best  teachers  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  yet  in  an  exceedingly 
rude  state,  and  that  its  instruments  and  appliances  are  yet  to  be  as 
much  improved,  as  navigation  has  been  improved  by  steamboats,  or 
land  travel  by  railroads.  It  is  only  the  incompetent  teacher  who 
mistakes  the  circumference  of  his  nutshell  for  thb  outside  of  the 
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universe.  Some  great^  improvements  have  already  been  made,  and 
doubtless,  in  this,  as  in  all  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  all  the  sciences, 
still  greater  ones  are  to  follow.  The  black-board  is  to  vivid  and  exact 
instruction,  what  the  art  of  painting  was  to  civilization ;  and  yet  the 
black-board  does  not  perform  one-fourth  of  the  service  which  it  will 
do,  when  the  art  of  drawing  becomes  a  common  attainment.  A 
black-board,  to  a  teacher  who  can  not  draw,  is,  with  the  exception  of 
arithmetic,  veiry  much  like  a  library  to  a  man  who  can  not  read. 
Now,  all  the  losses  incurred  through  deficiency,  as  well  as  all  the 
advantages  gained  by  skill,  are  daily  illustrated  in  the  practice  of  the 
accomplished  teacher.  His  life  is  a  lesson  on  the  exhibitory  plan. 
What  Watt  and  Fulton  were  to  the  steam-engine;  what  Franklin  was 
to  electricity,  Newton  to  astronomy,  Bacon  to  philosophy,  Columbus 
and  Yasco  de  Gama  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  earth — all  this  are 
accomplished  teachers, — the  Pestalozzis,  the  Wilderspins,  and  the 
Colburns,  to  their  profession,  and  its  professors.  Thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands, — a  profession  reaching  to  the  end  of  time — will  do 
homage  to  their  memories. 

Another  motive  which  should  operate  strongly  upon  the  mind  of  a 
teacher,  is  the  desire  to  be  master  of  his  business.  Here  all  selfish 
and  all  benevolent  promptings  coincide,  and  impel  with  united  force 
in  the  same  direction.  Just  so  far  as  any  one  improves  himself  as  a 
teacher,  he  improves  himself  as  a  man,  and  elevates  his  standing  as  a 
citizen.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  upon  what  vantage  ground  a  finished 
teacher  stands,  and  the  attainments  which  are  indispensable  in  his 
daily  business — if  he  has  the  good  sense  to  cast  away  all  pedantry — 
are  available  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  men.  Let  us  look  at  this 
point  a  little  in  detail,  for  I  think  many  teachers  do  not  fully  appre¬ 
ciate,  in  this  particular,  the  advantages  of  their  position.  Even  in 
the  lowest  and  most  mechanical  departments  of  a  teacher’s  duty,  his 
attainments  are  hardly  less  serviceable,  in  his  daily  intercourse  with 
the  world,  than  they  are  in  the  school-room.  Every  teacher  of  respect¬ 
able  qualifications  for  the  humblest  class  of  our  district  schools,  is  a 
perfect  speller  of  all  the  common  words  in  our  language,  he  is 
also  a  good  penman  and  a  good  reader.  As  a  grammarian,  he  can 
both  speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  propriety.  As  a 
geographer,  he  is  acquainted  with  every  city,  mountain,  river,  and 
island  of  any  note  in  the  world,  knows  all  the  political  divisions  of  the 
earth;  and  has  the  principal  statistics  of  population,  commerce,  re¬ 
ligion,  education,  and  so  forth,  at  the  end  of  his  tongue.  And  as  an 
arithmetician,  he  can  solve,  with  facility  and  correctness,  at  least  all 
the  questions  that  ever  arise  in  the  ordinary  business  transactions  of  life. 
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Now  into  whatever  circle  or  association  such  a  teacher  may  be  thrown^ 
his  information  will  come  into  frequent  demand,  and  he  will  be  always 
able  to  take  a  respectable,  and  often  a  conspicuous  part  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  will  be  better  prepared  than  any  others,  excepting  perhaps 
a  few  professional  men,  to  write  a  letter,  draft  a  circular,  or  make  a 
report,  which,  in  its  orthography,  grammar,  style  and  arrangement, 
shall  be  substantially  faultless.  If  the  news  of  the  day,  whether 
from  armies,  or  from  missionaries,  suggest  any  geographical  inquiry, 
he  is  ready  to  answer  it.  Being  familiar  with  arithmetic,  he  will 
declare  the  answer  to  any  question  that  may  arise  in  this  branch, 
while  others  are  puzzling  over  the  preliminaries ;  and  he  will  be  able 
to  detect,  at  a  glance,  the  thousand  mistakes  into  which  the  half  edu¬ 
cated  are  constantly  falling.  I  say  then,  that  a  competent  teacher  for 
a  common  district  school  enters  any  ordinary  circle  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  or  takes  part  in  the  business  of  any  organized  body, — whether 
it  be  a  temperance  meeting  or  a  town  meeting,  under  very  considerable 
and  very  desirable  advantages.  He  possesses  all  these  important 
advantages,  too,  the  first  year  he  begins  to  teach,  and  however  ordinary 
the  school  over  which  he  presides.  But  suppose  him  to  continue  in 
the  business  of  teaching  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  what  abundant  and 
enviable  opportunities  does  he  possess  for  becoming  a  real  master  of 
his  profession,  as  well  as  for  obtaining  great  prominence  and  consid¬ 
eration  in  society.  The  permanent  teacher  will  enlarge  his  knowledge 
in  all  directions.  He  will  expand  his  grammar  into  philology,  rhetoric, 
and  logic.  He  will  turn  modern  geography  backward  into  ancient. 
He  will  make  geography,  biography,  and  history  mutually  illustrate, 
diversify,  and  enrich  each  other.  In  connection  with  book-keeping, 
he  will  not  only  learn  the  common  forms  of  business,  but  many  of  the 
leading  points  of  the  Law-merchant.  Through  mechanical  and  natural 
philosophy,  especially  if  to  these  he  adds  chemistry,  he  will  become 
acquainted  with  that  extensive  and  beautiful  field  of  inquiry, — the 
application  of  science  to  the  arts  of  life.  Through  political  and  moral 
science,  he  will  examine,  as  it  were  by  a  celestial  light,  the  condition 
of  individuals  and  nations  and  learn  what  conduct,  what  institutions, 
what  form  of  government  leads  to  their  exaltation  or  abasement. 
Through  astronomy,  he  will  look  outward  into  infinite  space,  and 
through  geology  backward  into  infinite  time ;  and  he  will  never  enter 
his  school-room,  or  thoughtfully  survey  the  children  before  him, 
without  thinking  of  heaven  and  an  hereafter.  Besides  being  a  careful 
reader  of  every  leading  work  and  periodical  pertaining  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he  will,  through  newspapers  and  reviews  at  least,  keep  up 
with  the  times,  as  we  familiarly  express  it,  and  learn  the  progress 
19 
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which  great  principles  and  great  causes  are  making  throughout  the 
world.  Now  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  a  well-bred  person  of 
spotless  character,  and  possessing  this  variety  and  amplitude  of  infomr- 
ation,  will  be  a  welcome  inmate  in  any  society  or  family,  and  will  adorn 
whatever  circle  he  may  enter.  His  manners  will  please,  his  kindness 
will  endear,  his  good  humor,  nurtured  by  his  intercourse  with  children? 
will  enliven,  his  knowledge  will  instruct,  his  dignity  and  worth  will  win 
spontaneous  deference  and  respect, — sometimes  rising  to  reverence. 

It  has  been  remarked  a  thousand  times,  that  the  profession  of  the 
law  prepares  a  man  for  becoming  a  politician, — (I  use  this  word  here 
in  a  good  sense,) — -because  a  lawyer,  by  his  daily  studies,  is  becoming 
familiar  with  most  of  the  great  principles  on  which  the  statesman 
proceeds.  So  the  teacher,  if  he  be  true  to  himself,  is  daily  making 
acquisitions  which  assimilate  him  more  and  more  to  all  the  leading 
minds,  in  all  the  leading  departments  of  life.  He  becomes  a  literary 
and  classical  critic,  and  he  is  consulted  by  scientific  men.  On  the  side 
of  political  economy,  he  approaches  the  statesman,  and  on  the  side 
of  ethics  he  equals  the  moralist.  As  a  physiologist,  he  is  better  than 
a  physician,  and  as  a  trainer  of  children  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
he  will  advance  the  cause  of  virtue  and  humanity,  more  than  as  many 
polemics  as  could  stand  within  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  In  himself  alone, 
he  is  a  temperance  society  and  a  peace  society;  he  goes  for  the 
abolition,  not  of  one  evil  only,  but  of  all  evils,  and  he  is  the  most 
effective  of  Home  Missions. 

But  suppose  a  teacher,  on  being  asked  to  compute  the  value  of  a 
cord  of  wood,  at  five  shillings  and  sixpence  a  foot,  makes  it  come  to 
between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars ;  or  finds,  by  slate  and  pencil, 
that  the  legal  interest,  on  a  note  of  hand  for  one  year,  is  just  six  times 
as  much  as  the  principal ;  or  when  inquired  of,  who  wrote  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  says  it  was  the  apostle  Acts ;  or,  when  questioned  as 
to  what  were  once  considered  the  four  elements, — says,  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  brimstone ;  or,  to  take  example  of  men  who  have- been  through 
college,  declares  that  he  does  not  mean  to  read  Gibbon’s  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  till  he  can  read  it  in  the  original  Latin;' 
or  does  not  know  what  constitutes  hearing  evidence  in  law ;  nor  the 
logical  difference  between  a  'priori  and  a  posteriroi  reasoning  in  logic: 
or  what  is  worse  than  any  ignorance,  however  thick  or  black  it  may  be, 
carries  the  manners  of  a  haughty  pedagogue  into  society,  and  demands 
that  men  shall  say  his  creed  after  him,  word  for  word,  just  as  he  de¬ 
mands  of  a  child  four  years  old,  that  he  shall  repeat  his  a,  b,  c,  or  of 
a  boy  in  the  Latin  grammar,  that  he  shall  say  hie,  haec,  hoc;  or 
decides  all  the  momentous  questions  connected  with  Prison  Discipline, 
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by  tlie  rule  of  his  own  school-room; — that  in  all  cases  of  transgression, 
corporal  punishment  is  the  first  resort; — suppose  these  things,  I  say, 
and  such  as  these,  to  be  true,  and  what  man  of  intelligence  and  moral 
culture  will  desire  the  company  of  such  a  teacher  at  his  table  or  his 
fire-side.  And  yet  these  are  »not  imagined  cases ;  they  are  not  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Irving  or  Dickens,  but  are  veritable  facts,  and,  I  blush 
to  say  it,  of  Massachusetts  origin. 

It  should  also  be  a  leading  motive  with  every  teacher,  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  his  calling.  Incident  to  every  occupation  and 
profession  among  men,  there  are  peculiar  dangers.  Painters  are 
afflicted  with  the  “Painter’s  colic.”  The  burnishers  of  steel  die  of 
consumption.  Tailors  and  shoe-makers  are  in  danger  of  being 
hump-backed  and  round-shouldered;  and  if  put  to  the  work  very 
young,  they  have  bandy-legs  to  match.  Watch  repairers  become 
squint-eyed,  and  mere  technical  lawyers  become  squint-minded. 
Rich  men  are  prone  to  be  too  conservative,  and  mere  politicians  too 
radical.  Surgeons  treat  human  nerves,  as  ♦hough  they  were  pack¬ 
thread,  and  clergymen  often  lose  all  relish  for  innocent  enjoyments, 
become  austere  and  sanctimonious,  and  are  in  danger  of  skipping 
the  duties  of  this  life,  in  the  intentness  with  which  they  look  after 
another.  Now  the  teacher’s  vocation  is  by  no  means  exempt  from 
this  common  lot.  It  has  its  peculiar  exposures,  and  against  them, 
therefore,  the  teacher  should  exercise  constant  vigilance.  In  the 
school-room,  the  teacher  is,  and  must  be,  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal. 
All  questionable  points,  whether  in  lessons  or  in  conduct,  come  before 
him  for  adjudication.'’  He  holds  accounts  both  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction.  He  determines  all  questions  of  law,  as  well  as  all 
matters  of  fact.  His  “  terms  ”  last  through  the  year,  and  probably  he 
decides  as  many  questions  each  day,  as  the  highest  court,  in  any  state 
or  nation  in  Christendom,  does  in  a  twelvemonth.  Now  all  this  tends 
to  make  him  dogmatical  and  opinionated.  I  do  not  say,  it  necessarily 
produces  dogmatism,  or  stubbornness  in  the  defense  of  opinions;  but 
I  do  say  that  it  tends  to  these  odious  qualities,  and  unless  this  ten¬ 
dency  be  counteracted,  it  will  produce  them.  His  decisions,  too, 
he  -makes  extemporaneously.  He  can  not,  like  a  court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  keep  a  case  before  him,  until  the  original  parties  are  dead, 
and  their  executors  or  administrators  come  in  to  pray  for  judgment. 
This  state  of  things  necessitates  promptness,  if  not  precipitancy,  in 
the  formation  of  opinions;  and  hence  an  incautious  teacher,  in  his 
intercourse  with  men,  is  prone  to  decide  all  social,  national,  or  inter¬ 
national  questions, — questions  involving  commerce,  diplomacy,  or 
war, — in  as  summary  a  manner,  as  when  he  presided  in  the  school- 
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house  forum,  and  decided  contested  points  about  accent  or  number, 
apples  or  nuts.  Now  against  all  circumscription  and  narrowness  in 
the  range  of  thought  and  speculation,  teachers  should  stand  guard 
continually.  They  should  practice  counteracting  mental  exercises  to 
prevent  their  minds  from  becoming  microscopic  and  pedantically  nice ; 
in  the  same  way  that  a  sensible  tailor  or  shoemaker  practices  counter¬ 
acting  physical  exercises  against  being  bow-backed.  The  teacher 
should  constantly  aim  at  that  enlargement  of  mind,  that  amplitude  of 
view,  which  will  assimilate  the  operations  of  the  school-room  to  the 
grandest  affairs  of  life,  instead  of  contracting  the  grand  affairs  of  life 
to  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  school-room.  By  intercourse  with 
business  men,  he  should  rectifiy  his  generalizations,  and  by  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  progress  of  the  great  and  busy  world,  he  should  give 
his  mind  a  centrifugal  impetus,  which  will  enlarge  the  diameter,  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit.  There  is  still  another 
point  which  I  hope  no  one  will  deem  too  trivial  to  be  noticed  in  this 
connection.  Some  teachers  suffer  under  those  nervous  phenomena, 
commonly  called  Fidgets.  Twirling  a  pencil-case  or  a  watch-key; 
stroking  down  a  watch-guard;  fumbling  with  a  button;  making  the 
fingers  ride  pick-a-pack ;  rocking  the  foot ;  swinging  the  arms ;  shrug¬ 
ging  the  shoulders ;  see-sawing  the  body ;  drumming  with  the  fingers ; 
snapping  or  cracking  the  joints;  soloing  on  a  whistle  or  a  key;  thrust¬ 
ing  the  hands  into  the  pockets,  or — contemptible  sight — hanging  up 
the  arms,  like  herrings  to  be  dried,  at  the  armholes  of  the  vest; — in 
fine,  all  sorts  of  ungainly  movements,  fibrous  twitchings  and  small 
spasms  generally,  constitute  the  odious  tricks  I  refer  to.  Whether 
these  unseemly  exhibitions  are  electric  in  their  nature;  whether  they 
operate  as  an  escapement  to  carry  off  superabundant  nervous  fluid,  I 
pretend  not  to  decide ;  but  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  all  school- 
examiners,  whether  such  manners  do  not  disqualify  for  teaching. 
For  their  own  sakes,  and  especially  for  the  sakes  of  the  children,  let 
all  teachers  call  in  the  surgeon,  if  necessary,  to  eradicate  these  nicti¬ 
tating  membranes,  or  to  cut  off  the  nerves  that  lead  to  them. 

The  motives  which  have  thus  far  been  specially  enjoined,  though 
in  a  degree  personal  to  the  teacher,  are  in  no  respect  discreditable  to 
him.  I  am  happy  however  to  rise  out  of  this  region  into  one  of  purer 
ether, — to  motives  untainted  by  any  personal  considerations  whatever. 

I  address  myself  then  to  those*  high  and  enduring  motives  that 
grow  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  teacher’s  calling.  And  here  it  is 
obvious,  on  the  threshold,  that  the  teacher  presides,  not  over  insentient 
and  inanimate  things,  but  over  sentient  and  animated  creatures;  not 
over  the  stationary  and  impenetrable,  but  over  the  progressive,  and 
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over  the  most  impressible  of  all  the  works  of  the  Creator;  in  fine, 
he  presides,  not  over  the  ephemeral  or  temporal,  but  over  the  im¬ 
mortal.  No  other  workman  works  on  such  materials.  The  natures 
on  which  he  operates  shall  expand  without  bound  or  limit;  for,  when 
once  created,  they  are  coeternal  with  their  Creator.  Hence  the 
smallest  influence  of  a  teacher,  upon  the  receptive  mind  of  a  pupil, 
must  eventuate  in  great  results.  There  are  no  such  things,  in  educa¬ 
tion,  as  trifles  or  insignificances.  The  subject  fails  of  being  appre¬ 
ciated  merely  because  it  is  so  vast;  as  the  earth  can  not  be  clasped, 
like  an  orange,  because  of  its  size.  To  make  it  understood,  it  must 
be  analyzed,  and  presented  in  fragments  and  by  piece-meal.  And  I 
think  it  can  be  easily  proved  to  any  teacher,  that  each  day’s  labor, 
well  or  ill-done,  will  have  an  important,  it  may  be  a  decisive  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  of  his  pupils.  And  what  may  perhaps  surprise 
some  who  have  never  pondered  on  the  subject,  this  remark  holds  true, 
even  in  regard  to  the  commonest  studies. 

Here  is  a  boy  learning  to  write.  As  he  opens  his  manuscript-book, 
writes  during  his  hour,  and  then  lays  it  aside,  the  progress  which  he 
has  made  or  failed  to  make,  in  regard  to  the  cut  or.  smoothness  of  a 
few  letters  or  lines,  seems  of  little  consequence;  and  yet  who  that  is 
acquainted  in  our  cities,  does  not  know  of  many  instances,  where  a 
man  has  obtained  or  lost  a  clerkship, — and  thus  secured  or  missed  a 
competency  for  life, — by  his  skill  and  dispatch,  or  his  want  of  them, 
in  the  single  matter  of  chirography? 

A  child  is  learning  to  spell,  but  no  special  pains  are  taken  to  make 
him  respell,  and  respell,  until  spelled  aright,  every  misspelled  word. 
Hence  his  danger  of  error  increases  with  the  number  of  words  he 
begins  to  use.  The  best  age  for  mastering  the  orthography  of  our 
language  passes  by,  and  the  pupil  goes  out  into  the  world,  exposed  to 
the  odium  of  illiteracy,  and  perhaps  incurring  still  graver  conse¬ 
quences.  I  knew  a  late  case,  where  a  young  gentleman  of  sterling 
talents,  and  of  great  promise,  lost  the  appointment  of  teacher,  in  one 
of  our  Public  Schools,  where  the  salary  was  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  year  because  in  the  written  application  which  he  made  for  the  place, 
the  word  gram  mar  was  spelled  gram  mer.  He  had  been  taught,  too, 
in  the  schools  of  a  city,  whose  masters  received  $1500  a  year.  Now 
if  orthography  had  been  taught  to  that  young  man,  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner;  if  he  had  ever  written  exercises  in  orthography;  or  had  ever 
seen  the  misspelled  word,  grammer,  gibbeted  on  the  black-board,  he 
would  have  saved  two  important  things, — his  mortification,  and  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  What  sort  of  a  song  will  such  a  man  sing 
about  his  old  teacher? 
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A  school-boy  is  untaught  or  mistaught  in  reading  He  makes 
ridiculous  mistakes  in  the  pronunciation  of  common  words,  gives  such 
intonation  and  inflections  as  pervert  an  author’s  meaning;  or  worst 
of  all,  he  is  trained  to  a  theatrical  and  overwrought  style  of  elocu¬ 
tion.  He  leaves  school.  By  and  by,  in  the  presence  of  a  smaller  or 
a  larger  company,  he  chances  to  be  called  upon  to  read.  He  exposes 
his  ignorance  or  his  affectation,  gets  laughed  at,  and  is  never  put 
forward  more.  Clergymen  have  lost  settlements ;  or  what  is  quite  as 
humiliating,  have  preached  to  empty  seats,  because  of  their  miserable 
reading;  and  in  long  and  complicated  trials  at  law,  where  most  of  the 
evidence  has  been  documentary,  lawyers  have  been  supposed  to  win 
verdicts  from  a  jury,  because  of  the  clear  enunciation,  the  intelligi¬ 
bility,  and  the  impressiveness,  with  which  they  have  read  the  testimony. 

Another  pupil  has  never  been  indoctrinated  into  arithmetical  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  his  whole  instruction,  in  this  branch,  having  been  by  arbitrary 
rule  and  formula.  A  place  is  bought  for  him  in  a  city  counting-room, 
but,  owing  to  his  frequent  mistakes,  he  is  dismissed ;  or  in  the  country, 
he  is  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  town  or  parish  officers,  makes 
blunders,  is  exposed,  forfeits  his  reputation,  and  so  loses  all  chance  of 
promotion  or  advancement  among  his  fellow-citizens. 

Who,  too,  does  not  know  that  men  fail  in  business,  losing  not  only 
property,  but  perhaps  character  and  integrity  also,  because  they  did 
not  know  how  to  keep  accounts,  and  hence  were  ignorant  of  their  real 
pecuniary  condition  ? 

Ask  any  lawyer,  any  man  of  business,  or  politician,  what  is  the 
class  of  remarks  usually  made,  when  a  man’s  fitness  for  any  particular 
service  or  office  becomes  a  subject  of  discussion.  If  three  men  are 
to  be  selected  as  arbitrators,  perhaps  a  dozen  will  be  named  before  a 
complement  is  agreed  on.  One  man  is  acknowledged  to  be  conscien¬ 
tious,  but  he  knows  nothing  beyond  the  Multiplication  Table.  Another 
is  well  skilled  in  business,  but  a  suspicion  hangs  on  his  integrity.  A 
third,  for  want  of  proper  guidance,  has  spent  all  his  school-going  days, 
and  all  the  leisure  of  his  subsequent  life,  in  the  abstractions  of  Mathe¬ 
matics;  he  knows  all  the  puzzling  sums  on  record: 

“  Can  tell  how  far  a  careless  fly 
Would  chance  to  turn  the  globe  awry, 

If  flitting  round  in  giddy  circuit, 

With  leg  or  wing  he  kick  or  jerk  it;” 

while  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  practical  life,  he  is  a  ninny  and  is 
not  competent  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  an  ant-heap; — I  do  not 
mean  one  of  those  imperial  ant-heaps,  reared  by  the  termites  of 
Africa,  but  one  of  those  Lilliputian  mounds  we  see  in  a  garden  after 
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a  shower.  Another  is-  allowed  to  possess  talent  and  attainment ;  but 
he  has  been  educated  to  believe  that  every  one  who  does  not  attend 
the  church  he  attends,  and  employ  the  physician  he  employs,  must  be 
a  wicked  man,  while  anybody  who  does  so  must  be  a  good  one.  And 
thus,  through  some  defect  in  disposition,  in  attainments,  or  in  character, 
which  education  might  and  should  have  remedied,  they  are  set  aside. 

So  in  those  anti-preliminary  meetings,  as  we  may  call  them,— r-those 
private  interviews  or  conversations  which  iniate  initiation, — what  are 
the  points  which  indicate  this  or  that  individual  as  an  eligible  candi¬ 
date  for  office  ?  In  four  cases  out  of  five, — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, — 
are  they  not  some  attributes  that  have  been  developed  or  made  promi¬ 
nent  in  school, — or  in  college,  which  is  only  a  higher  school?  And 
the  case  is  the  same,  when  the  question  first  arises,  whether  a  man  is 
qualified  to  be  an  accountant  in  a  trading  house  or  bank ;  an  overseer 
in  a  factory ;  a  superintendent  in  a  mechanic’s  shop,  or  an  engineer  on 
a  railroad.  In  regard  to  these  first  chances,  which  a  man  has  to 
show  what  he  is,  and  to  better  his  condition,  education  has  far  more 
influence  than  talent.  After  one  has  secured  his  opportunity;  after 
he  has  reached  a  position  where  his  capacities  can  speak  for  them¬ 
selves;  then  I  acknowledge  that  less  will  depend  upon  his  previous 
training  and  more  upon  his  native  endowments.  But  the  greatest 
want  of  a  mass  of  men  is  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  what  is  in  them. 
Give  them  this  opportunity,  and  if  they  have  any  vigor,  they  will 
display  it  and  insure  their  fortune.  Take  this  away  and  their  talent 
rusts  in  a  napkin.  The  most  perfect  seed  in  the  world  can  never  evolve 
its  powers,  until  it  finds  a  soil  in  which  to  germinate. 

Now  all  these,  and  ten  thousand  more  facts  like  unto  them,  will 
never  be  denied  or  gainsaid  by  any  person  acquainted  with  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  effects  from  causes.  And  what  is  the  motive  which  the 
teacher  should  derive  from  them?  Surely  no  less  than  this.  His 
every  day’s  teaching  and  government  will  elevate  or  depress  the 
condition,  in  all  after  Jife,  of  every  pupil  in  his  school.  There  is  not 
one  of  all  the  children  around  him,  on  whom  his  daily  instruction  and 
treatment  will  produce  no  effect.  The  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  condition  of  each  is  to  be,  at  least  partially,  what  he  foredooms. 

A  child  has  a  feeble  constitution,  or  his  native  stamina  have  been 
broken  down  or  enfeebled,  in  early  life,  by  injudicious  exposure  or 
foolish  parental  indulgence.  Perhaps  it  is  now  too  late  ever  to  make 
a  healthy,  athletic  man  of  him.  That  once  attainable  blessing  may 
have  been  forfeited  beyond  redeeming.  What  then?  Is  he  not  still 
in  a  condition  to  be  made  either  better  or  worse?  By  a  knowledge 
and  application  of  the  laws  of  Physiology,  may  you  not  so  far  restore 
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Lira,  as  to  save  him  from  two  or  three  fits  of  sickness,  or  from  a 
painful,  costly  period  of  chronic  ailment  and  debility?  If  you  can 
not  prolong  his  years  to  seventy,  you  may  to  sixty,  or  at  least  to 
fifty,  instead  of  his  dying  at  thirty-five.  If  you  can  not  prevent  his 
liability  to  colds  and  weak  lungs,  you  may  at  least  save  him  from 
consumption  and  premature  death.  You  may  so  increase  his  health 
that*  he  will  he  able  to  fill  positions  and  perform  duties  of  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  incapable.  Perhaps  you  may  give  him  just  that 
additional  degree  of  strength,  by  which,  when  encompassed  by  the 
perils  of  the  flood,  he  can  put  forth  the  one  stroke  more  which  will 
save  him  from  drowning.  Extensively  true  as  this  is  in  regard  to 
boys,  how  much  more  so  is  it  of  girls.  It  is  no  imagination  or  ex¬ 
travagance  to  say,  that  your  judicious  or  injudicious  treatment  of  a 
delicate  girl,  during  a  single  winter’s  school  term,  may  save  or  lose 
the  mother  of  a  young  family.  Here  you  have  a  whole  class  of  boys, 
not  one  of  whom  gives  token  of  that  talent  or  address  which  will 
secure  him  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  What  then  ? 
Can  not  you  make  some  of  them  fit  to  be  senators  or  representatives 
in  the  State  Legislature?  Or  if  this,  on  second  thought,  looks  a  little 
presumptuous,  can  you  not  qualify  more  or  less  of  them  for  some 
respectable  city  or  town  office? 

But  perhaps  some  of  you  will  here  remind  me  of  the  smith,  who 
had  a  piece  of  iron  of  which  he  said  he  would  make  an  axe.  But 
on  heating  and  hardening  and  hammering  it,  it  proved  wholly  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  an  axe.  “Well,”  said  he,  “I  can  heat  it  again  and  make  a 
hatchet.”  But  by  heating  and  tempering  it  the  second  time,  so  much 
of  the  substance  was  lost  in  cinders  and  scoriae,  that  it  now  proved  as 
insufficient  for  a  hatchet,  as  it  was  before  for  an  axe.  “Well,”  said 
he,  “  I  will  at  least  make  a  knife  of  it.”  So  he  heated,  and  tried  to 
temper  it  the  third  time;  but  its  texture  had  been  destroyed,  and 
there  was  only  a  residuum  of  dross  left.  “Ay,”  cried  he,  in  a  pet, 
“I’ll  heat  you  seven  times  hotter  than  before,  and  douse  you  into  the 
water,  and  make  a  mighty  great  hiss ! !  ” 

Now  do  you  say  you  will  have  scholars  from  whom  you  can  make 
nothing  but  a  mighty  great  hiss ;  or  perchance,  a  mighty  little  hiss, — 
two  or  three  bubbles  only?  I  reply  by  asking,  whether  you  may  not 
fall  into  the  same  error  as  did  the  hero  of  my  story.  Doubtless,  his 
piece  of  iron,  in  the  beginning,  would  have  made  a  very  respectable 
hatchet;  but  it  was  by  a  series  of  over-estimates  that  its  owner 
reduced  it,  at  fast,  to  the  smallest  kind  of  “sizzle.”  Do  not  teachers 
and  school-officers,  too,  make  the  same  sort  of  mistake,  when  they 
inflate  the  ambition  of  all  the  boys  in  the  school,  by  talking  to  them 
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about  being  governors  and  presidents,  and  thus  disgusting  them  with 
the  sober  pursuits  of  life?  Probably  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
thousand,  even  in  Massachusetts,  will  ever  be  governors;  and  even 
if  it  were  probable  that  she  could  ever  have  another  president,  her 
turn  would  not  come  once  in  fifty  years.  But  all  children  may  be 
'that  “noblest  work  of  God,  an  honest  man,”  which  is  far  better  than 
any  chief  magistracy  of  state  or  nation. 

But  perhaps  you  will  here  retort  upon  me,  that  you  can  not  make 
all  children  honest.  Here,  for  instance,  say  you,  is  a  boy  whose 
natural  organization  is  frightfully  bad.  His  head  is  shaped  like  the 
segment  of  a  sphere ;  his  eyes  are  close  together,  and  his  ears  close 
behind  his  eyes ;  so  that  almost  the  entire  mass  of  his  brain  lies  at  the 
base  and  in  the  rear.  His  cranium  resembles  that  of  a  tiger  or  a  ser¬ 
pent,  rather  than  that  of  a  man.  His  father  was  a  devil  and  his  mother 
no  better.  He  was  not  only  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in 
iniquity,  but  he  was  nursed  at  the  paps  of  intemperance  and  lewdness, 
from  his  birth  drank  milk  which  was  nothing  but  rum  leached  through 
human  lacteals,  and  this  too,  adulterated  by  the  basest  impurities 
of  heart  and  brain;  was  trained  to  steal  from  the  day  he  could 
walk,  to  swear  from  the  day  he  could  talk,  and  long  before  talking, 
could  lie  in  pantomime.  If  other  children  are  quantities,  more  or 
less,  dipped  out  of  the  infernal  cauldron  of  total  depravity,  he  is  its 
essential  oil,  its  rectified,  thrice  distilled  spirit, — the  Prussic  acid  of  it, 
and  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  of  it !  What  can  be  done,  I  hear  some 
of  you  defiantly  ask,  with  a  case  like  this?  I  acknowledge  this  to 
be  a  tough  problem.  I  admit  that  there  is  no  extraction  of  roots  so 
difficult  as  the  extirpation  of  vice  from  a  heart,  which  is  prone  to  evil 
as  the  sparks  to  fly  upwards.  Grant  then,  that  you  can  not,  from 
such  a  quasi-monster  as  has  been  supposed,  make  an  intelligent, 
honest,  exemplary,  higli-souled  man.  But  can  you,  by  no  possibility, 
save  him  from  the  house  of  correction  or  the  county  jail?  Or  if  this 
would  be  hope  run  mad,  can  you  not  save  him  from  the  state-prison; 
or  at  least  reduce  his  sentence  to  one  of  ten  years,  instead  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life?  Yes,  my  friends,  the  vilest  and  most  intractable  of 
them  all,  can  you  not  save  him  from  being  a  thief;  or  if  not  from 
theft,  then  from  highway  robbery;  or,  if  not  from  highway  robbery, 
then  from  incendiarism  and  murder;  or,  if  not  from  these,  then  from 
piracy  on  the  high-seas,  scuttling  ships,  and  murdering  crews;  or,  once 
more  and  finally,  from  the  commission  of  all  these  atrocities,  together? 
Can  you  not  reduce  him  to  a  single  devil,  instead  of  his  being  a 
legion?  If,  animated  by  a  sublime  hope,  and  filled  with  the  wonder* 
working  spirit  of  love,  you  can  do  all  or  any  of  these  things,  we  have 
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reason  to  believe  that  you  will  cause  a  thrill  of  joy  among  the  angels 
of  heaven. 

Not  long  since,  I  visited  a  prison  in  a  neighboring  state,  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  private  conversations  with  different 
prisoners,  in  order  to  learn  the  histories  of  their  temptation  and  fall, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  received  their  punishment.  While  I  was 
there,  two  new  convicts  arrived.  I  went  to  the  receiving  lodge,  where 
they  were  delivered.  There  was  the  Prison-book,  in  which  was 
recorded  the  names,  ages,  occupation,  offence,  term  of  sentence,  and 
so  forth,  of  all  who  came  to  dwell  in  those  gloomy  abodes.  The  book, 
in  which  these  entries  were  made,  was  a  great  folio,  probably  of  not 
less  than  five  thousand  pages.  It  had  been  recently  procured,  and. 
only  a  small  part  of  it  was  filled.  How  can  I  express  the  mournful 
interest  with  which  I  looked  along  the  pages  of  recorded  crime  and 
allotted  penalty.  What  a  sententious  column  was  that,  in  which  was 
written  “For  two  years*;”  “For  five  years;”  “ For  ten  years ;”  “For 
life;” — and  that  other  column  containing  the  words,  “Theft;”  “Rob¬ 
bery  ;”  “  Burglary ;”  “  Attempt  to  kill,”  and  so  forth.  Oh,  if  to  these 
culprits,  in  their  early  days,  God  had  sent  an  angel,  in  the  form  of  a 
wise  and  faithful  teacher,  would  those  terrible  words  ever  have  been 
written  against  their  names? — would  their  names  ever  have  been 
found  in  that  book? 

I  have  said  that  I  looked  with  an  inexpressibly  mournful  interest 
upon  the  sad  pages  of  that  book  which  had  been  already  filled.  But 
with  a  sadness  far  more  profound  and  solemn,  did  I  look  upon  the 
pages  which  had  not  been  filled, — whose  clear  white  sheets  had  not 
yet  been  blackened  by  the  records  of  guilt  and  condemnation.  We 
have  no  adequate  ground  for  hope,  that  those  yet  undefiled  pages  will 
never  be  filled;  and  who  are  they  whose  names  are  to  be  w.ritten 
therein?  The  young  man,  bold,  fiery,  and  reckless,  whose  veins  are 
fermenting  with  the  new  wine  of  life;  but  into  whose  heart  no  moral 
alchymist  has  ever  infused  a  principle  which  will  transmute  his  ten¬ 
dencies  for  evil  into  desires  for  good ; — his  name  must  be  there.  The 
rash,  brave  boy  of  the  school-room ; — the  ringleader  in  sport  and  in 
mischief;  who  bears  the  severest  punishments  as  stoically  as  an  Indian 
bears  fire ;  whose  fatal  misfortune  is  to  have  parents  or  teachers  insane 
enough  to  believe  that  they  can  extinguish  the  fervid  spirit  within 
him,  which  God  only  meant  they  should  direct; — his  name,  too, 
must  be  there.  Ay,  and  who  shall  say  that  the  name  of  the  sweet 
babe  in  its  mother’s  arms, — whether  now  gently  closing  its  eyes  to 
sleep,  as  the  tender  flower  folds  its  petals  at  the  approach  of  eve,  or 
whether,  waking  to  new-born  fife  and  joy  after  reanimating  slumbers; — 
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Yes,  or  the  same  infant  coming  perfumed  with  baptismal  water  from 
the  holy  font; — who  shall  say  that  his  name,  too,  in  consequence  of 
over-indulgence  and  under  restraint,  shall  not  lengthen  out  that  black 
catalogue  of  guilt?  Teacher,  you  can  forefend  the  awful  hand¬ 
writing,  in  books  like  these,  by  a  sacred  hand-writing  upon  the  soul. 
Not  by  charms  and  talismans,  not  by  phylacteries  upon  the  garments, 
or  frontlets  upon  the  brow,  or  amulets  suspended  from  the  neck;  but 
by  a  cultivation  of  the  conscience,  by  the  living  and  sovereign  efficacy 
of  the  law  of  God  written  upon  the  heart,  you  may  do  this  holy 
work. 

But  we  have  been  looking  only  at  the  darkest  points  in  the  pic¬ 
ture, — at  its  doleful  shadows,  and  not  at  its  celestial  lights.  In  our 
schools  are  to  be  found  the  greatest  elements  of  hope  for  our  country 
and  for  the  world.  Bright  talents  are  there,  which  shall  find  and 
follow  the  foot-prints  of  the  Deity,  and  reveal  to  us  more  of  his 
attributes,  by  revealing  to  us  more  of  His  marvelous  works.  The 
vivid  genius  is  there,  which  will  find  new  chords  in  the  human  soul, 
to  be  thrilled  with  joy.  The  capacities  of  benevolence  and  duty  are 
there,  which  shall  add  hosts  to  the  now  feeble  bands  of  philanthro¬ 
pists,  who  shall  go  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  giant  iniquities  of  the 
world, — with  the  Titanian  sins  of  intemperance,  of  oppression  in  all 
its  forms,  With  the  spirit  of  war  and  with  bigotry.  The  executive 
and  administrative  talent  is  there,  which  for  good  or  for  evil,  shall 
ere  long  find  its  way  into  the  counsels  and  guide  the  energies  of  the 
State,  or  the  vaster  energies  of  the  nation.  These  powers  and  possi¬ 
bilities  are  all  there,  and  it  is  hardly  a  license  of  speech  to  say  that 
you  hold  them  as  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  Go  to  your  work  then, 
as  if  worthy  the  custody  and  stewardship  of  these  mighty  interests. 
Replenish  your  energies  by  the  hopes  which  such  resources  legiti¬ 
mately  supply.  Look  forward  to  the  glorious  results  which  fidelity  on 
your  part  must  assuredly  produce.  Stand  among  your  pupils  like 
prophets  and  seers,  and  labor  to  bring  nearer  the  vision  which  your 
prescience  reveals.  Consider  yourselves,  as  you  truly  are, — vice¬ 
gerents  of  God,  placed  in  authority  over  the  richest  of  all  his  prov¬ 
inces,  and  responsible  to  a  great  extent,  for  their  beauty  and  grandeur 
and  moral  well-being. 

Here  is  a  boy  who  seems  head-strong  and  obstinate, — stubborn 
almost  to  sullenness; — analyze  the  case;  it  may  be,  that  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  character  is  founded  upon  the  noble,  though  untrained  princi¬ 
ples  of  conscience  and  firmness;  and  if  it  so  be,  you  have  only  to 
manage  the  case  wisely,  to  make  another  Martin  Luther  of  him ; — a 
man  who  will  defy  the  Papal  anathemas  of  his  day,  as  did  the  old 
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hero  of  Witteqburg,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Here  are  two  play¬ 
mates,  bound  together  as  it  were  by  some  congenial  affinity,  diligent 
in  study,  conspicuous  in  recitation;  but  vehement  and  vociferous, 
almost  beyond  endurance.  Do  not  alienate  these  youthful  Boanerges, 
by  the  base  motive  of  rivalry  and  emulation;  but  rather  strengthen 
their  attachment  and  guide  them  aright,  and  by  and  by,  perhaps  from 
different  parts  of  the  union,  they  may  meet  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
not  to  contend  with  each  other,  at  the  head  of  hostile  factions,  but  to 
lift  their  voices  together,  like  true  sons  of  thunder,  against  corruption 
in  high  places.  Here  is  an  unsophisticated  child,  whose  voice  falters 
and  his  eye  moistens,  as  he  reads  the  story  of  some  wounded  or  im¬ 
prisoned  bird,  or  of  a  hare  pursued  to  its  death  by  hounds,  quadruped 
and  biped.  It  was  a  beaming  seraph  from  the  throne  of  God,  then 
nestling  in  his  heart,  which  choked  that  voice  and  bedewed  that  eye. 
Save  him  from  the  profanation  of  ridicule  and  levity.  In  the  fullness 
of  time,  he  will  go  forth  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  to  loose  the  tongue 
of  the  dumb,  to  gather  the  insane  from  their  living  tombs  and  heal 
demoniacs  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  power  of  Christ.  There  sits  a 
little  girl,  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  the  simplicity  of  her  dress, 
and  by  the  tenderness  with  which  she  watches  the  little  ones  of  the 
school  however  ill-clad  or  ill-mannered  they  may  be.  No  gaudy 
ribbons  delight  her  eye;  no  gleeful  games  can  make  her  forgetful  of 
the  safety  or  the  comfort  of  others.  Rescue  her  from  the  pride  of 
wealth,  from  the  frivolity  and  emptiness  of  fashionable  life ;  and  when 
others  shall  be  wasting  their  time  at  theatres  and  assemblies,  she  will 
be  a  ministering  angel  to  the  poor,  in  their  crowded  hovels  and  cellars, 
and  sweetening  the  earth  with  her  footsteps,  as  she  goes  on  her  errand 
of  mercy  and  love.  Another,  as  quiet  of  mien,  but  of  bolder  resolve, 
like  Mrs.  Fry  or  Miss  Dix,  will  stand  before  Governors  and  Legisla¬ 
tures,  hushing  the  storm  of  partizan  warfare  by  her  rebukes,  and 
making  them,  for  very  shame,  if  for  no  better  reason,  provide  for  the 
woes  of  humanity. 

These,  my  friends,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  lofty  motives,  with 
which  every  teacher  should  go  to  his  school,  in  the  morning ;  with 
which  he  should  live  among  his  pupils  during  the  day;  and  in 
the  sustaining  consciousness  of  which,  he  should  seek,  at  night, 
the  rest  which  will  prepare  him  for  the  renewal  of  his  labors. 
With  the  faithful  and  fruitful  teacher,  not  a  day  will  pass,  in  which 
he  will  not  so  modify  and  ennoble  the  character  of  his  pupils, 
that  they  will  choose  a  wiser  and  more  exalted  course  of  conduct 
in  the  eventful  crises  of  life.  He  will  be  making  better  husbands 
and  wives,  better  fathers  and  mothers,  and  scattering  from  afar, 
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blessed  eras  of  goodness  and  joy  all  along  the  future  course  of  his 
pupils’  lives. 

Surrounded  by  these  motives,  and  summoned  onward  by  these 
hopes,  if  there  be  any  one  who  can  ever  talk  of  the  irksome  task  of 
instructing  the  young,  or  advocate  blows  as  the  chief  moral  instru¬ 
mentality, — the  first  resort  in  cases  of  difficulty ; — let  him  throw 
aside  his  books  and  seize  the  ox-goad;  let  his  talk  no  longer  be  of 
children  but  of  bullocks ; — or  rather,  let  him  betake  himself  to  stone¬ 
hammering,  and  by  cheating  his  imagination  with  the  grateful  delusion 
that  granite  blocks  are  boys’  backs,  get  greater  day’s  work  out  of  his 
hard  bones  and  harder  heart. 

What  special  need  is  there  to  exhort  teachers  to  possess  their  souls 
in  patience  ?  A  teacher  has  no  more  excuse  for  passion,  because  of 
the  thousand  oversights  and  cases  of  forgetfulness,  and  carelessness, 
and  waywardness  m  a  group  of  young  children,  than  an  orchardist 
has  for  indulging  in  fits  of  anger,  because  his  fruits  are  acrid  while 
they  are  yet  immature,  or  untouched  by  the  hues  of  the  rainbow 
while  they  are  yet  unripe.  Waywardness  and  what  Carlyle  calls 
“  un-wisdom,”  are  in  the  nature  of  childhood,  as  much  as  sourness  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  apple  or  a  berry,  before  it  has  had  time  to  be 
ripened;  or,  if  any  one  objects  to  this  expression  as  too  condemnatory  of 
the  nature  of  childhood  ;  still  it  can  not  be  denied  that  such  have  been 
the  transgressions  of  parents  that  children  do  inherit  painful  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  evil.  Yet  infinitely  more  blameworthy  are  the  fathers  who  ate 
the  grapes,  than  the  children  whose  teeth  have  been  set  on  edge  by  their 
sourness.  While  human  nature  remains  as  it  now  is,  we  must  expect 
much  of  inconsiderateness  and  aberration  in  the  young.  It  is  the 
special  function  and  office  of  a  teacher  to  supply  the  necessary  ame¬ 
liorating  influences.  But  this  transforming  work  can  not  be  done  by 
one  day’s  labor,  any  more  than  harvests  can  be  ripened  by  one  day’s 
sunshine.  The  sun  and  clouds  might  as  well  refuse  to  shine  and 
shower,  because  the  various  growths  of  the  summer  are  not  perfected 
in  a  day.  Yet  with  what  calm  constancy  they  pursue  their  work . 
and  not  the  waste  and  loss  of  the  wide  wilderness  restricts  their 
bounty.  Under  the  slanting  beams  of  the  vernal  sun,  the  corn  germi¬ 
nates,  the  fruit  trees  bud  and  blossom  and  the  vine  shoots  up  its 
branches.  As  yet,  however,  for  all  purposes  of  human  utility,  they 
are  worthless.  But  is  the  sun  wearied  or  discouraged?  Does  he  not 
ascend  the  heavens ;  does  he  not  lengthen  his  day,  and  pour  down 
upon  them  his  solstitial  fervor  ?  Still,  neither  in  the  corn,  nor  in  the 
fruit  is  there  any  sustenance  for  man,  and  the  young  grape  is  more 
bitter  than  wormwood  to  the  taste.  For  weeks  and  months  that  sun 
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labors  on,  increasing  the  ardor  of  his  beams ;  till,  at  length,  the  rich 
fields  wave  a  welcome  to  the  harvester ;  the  orchards  glow  with  orient- 
colored  fruitage;  and  in  the  fullness  of  gratitude,  the  grape  bursts 
with  its  nectarious  juices.  It  is  the  euthanasia  of  the  year.  It,  is 
like  the  dying  psalm  of  a  righteous  man.  Look  at  that  miracle  of 
beauty,  the  century  plant.  For  lustrums  and  decades,  the  seasons 
and  the  elements  labor  on  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  but  seem  to  labor 
in  vain.  It  absorbs  the  nurture  of  generations  of  cultivators,  yet 
appears  to  make  no  requital  for  their  care.  But  at  length  its  slow 
maturing  powers  approach  their  crisis.  The  day  of  its  efflorescence 
comes.  The  gorgeous  flower  bursts  forth,  queenly,  beautiful  as 
Aphrodite  from  the  waves,  and  loading  the  air  with  the  gathered 
perfumes  of  a  hundred  years.  And  to  you,  my  friends,  this  is  the 
moral: — Not  a  ray  of  sunshine  ever  fell  upon  that  plant;  not  a  rain¬ 
drop  nor  a  dew-drop  ever  fertilized  or  refreshed  it;  not  a  kind  office 
of  its  guardian  was  ever  exp^pded  upon  it,  which  is  not  now  remem¬ 
bered  and  proclaimed  in  the  grandeur  of  it's  bloom  and  the  richness 
of  its  fragrance.  Learn  a  lesson  from  the  ancient  oaks,  which  you 
pass  daily  in  your  walk  to  the  school-room.  In  rearing  them  to  their 
loftiness  and  majestic  proportions,  has  nature  ever  grown  weary  or 
impatient,  since  the  day  when  these  tiny  germs  cleft  the  shell?  Of 
all  the  occupations  among  men,  the  teacher,  who  knows  the  nobility 
of  his  work,  and  feels  its  divine  impulses,  has  the  least  need  of  pa¬ 
tience.  The  delver  among  insensate  clods;  the  hewer  of  wood;  the 
operative  who  spins  the  lifeless  thread  or  casts  the  monotonous  shuttle ; 
the  statesman  who  declares  himse-lf  constrained  to  warp  the  eternal 
principles  of  rectitude  to  accommodate  his  policy  to  the  ignorance  and 
selfishness  of  men ;  the  minister  who  strives  to  soften  hearts,  which 
inveterate  sins  have  ossified;  the  judge  who  sends  human  beings  to 
the  state’s  prison  or  the  gallows,  one  day’s  work  of  whom  is  enough  to 
crush  the  life  out  of  a  man’s  heart;— the  soldier  who  slays  his  fellow- 
man  in  battle,  or  is  himself  slain; — these  have  need  of  patience, — or 
something  else  I  know. not  what;— but  to  enjoin  patience  upon  those 
whose  very  office  and  mission  it  is  to  prepare  children  for  all  the 
happiness  of  this  world,  and  to  bring  the  kingdom  of  heaven  round 
about  them,  is  an  intolerable  indignity  and  grievance. 

What  I  long,  above  all  other  things  upon  earth,  to  see, — what 
prophets  and  kings  might  well  desire  to  see,  but  as  yet  have  never 
seen, — is  a  glorious  brotherhood  of  teachers,  whose  accomplished 
minds  and  great  hearts  are  bound  together  by  their  devotion  to  one 
object, — and  that  object  a  desire  to  reform  the  world, — to  re-impress 
upon  the  heart  of  man  the  almost  obliterated  image  of  his  Maker. 
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Were  teachers  animated  by  the  spirit  which  inspiies  the  martial  hero, 
such  a  union  and  for  such  an  object  would  not  be  postponed  to  be 
seen  by  happier  men  in  some  happier  age,  but  we  ourselves  should 
behold  it.  And  can  not  the  sublimer  motive  give  birth  to  the 
sublimer  effort?  Can  not  those  whose  office  it  is  to  reform  their 
fellow-men,  be  as  devoted  and  as  valiant  as  those  whose  office  it 
is  to  destroy  their  fellow-men  ?  Is  not  theirs  as  good  a  fight  ? 
Will  their  songs  of  triumph  be  less  exultant?  Will  not  palms 
as  fadeless  crown  their  victories?  If  we  marvel  greatly  at  the 
bravery  of  men  engaged  in  war,  have  we  not  far  greater  reason 
to  marvel  at  the  lukewarmness  and  unconcern  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  holy  cause  of  enlightening  and  redeeming  the 
race?  Look  at  the  pages  of  history  for  thousands  of  years,  and  see 
what  those  who  have  sought  for  military  glory, — such  lurid  glory  as 
it  is, — have  borne  and  done.  Not  commanders  only,  but  subalterns 
and  common  soldiers  perform  feats  of  ^alor  that  seem  incredible  ;  and 
their  bodies  might  be  blown  to  pieces  a  thousand  times,  before  the 
bravery  of  their  hearts  could  be  subdued.  They  scale  mountain- 
lifted  forts,  whose  sides  are  precipices,  while  rocks  like  hail-stones  are 
falling  around  them.  The  blazing  hill  of  the  terraced  battery,  they 
charge  to  the  topmost  tier.  They  rush  to  the  field  where  the  grape 
is  showered  whose  vintage  is  blood.  As  siegers  and  besieged,  they 
fight  by  day  and  sleep  by  night,  within  range  of  that  newly-invented 
and  terrific  engine  of  destruction,  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
earthly  but  a  volcano  upon  wheels.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Marshal  Ney  had  five  horses  shot  under  him,  and  he  dismounted  from 
the  sixth  and  charged  the  British  infantry  sword  in  hand  In  naval 
engagements,  how  often  do  officers  and  men  ply  their  guns,  till  the 
very  ship, — which  to  them  is  the  earth,  and  their  only  earth, — is 
swallowed  in  the* waves.  When  Paul  Jones  engaged  the  Serapis,  he 
lashed  his  ship  to  the  foe  in  the  embrace  of  death.  He  received 
the  enemy’s  broadsides,  until  his  own  vessel  was  almost  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  floating  splinters.  Apparently  sinking,  he  was  summoned  to 
surrender.  “Surrender,”  said  Jones,  “I  hav’n’t  yet  begun  to  fight.” 
Where  in  our  ranks  are  the  Neys  and  Joneses  and  a  thousand  others 
of  the  mighty  men  of  valor  ?  Where,  amongst  us,  are  the  men  who 
will  forfeit  all  prospects  of  worldly  distinction,  surrender  their  ease, 
pledge  their  fortunes,  sacrifice  health,  and  life  too,  if  need  be,  to  up¬ 
hold  and  carry  forward  the  cause  of  education,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  is  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity  ?  If  our  motives  are  stronger 
than  those  of  the  shedders  of  human  blood,  why  should  not  our  arms 
and  hearts  be  stronger  than  theirs  also?  And  what  do  we  know  under 
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the  heavens,  or,— -I  spdak  it  with  reverence, — what  do  we  know  above 
the  heavens,  which  can  excel  the  high  emprise  in  which  we  are  em¬ 
barked?  The  world  is  to  be  redeemed.  For  six  thousand  years, 
with  exceptions  “few  and  far  between,”  the  earth  has  been  a  dwelling- 
place  of  woe.  There  has  not  been  an  hour  since  it  was  peopled, 
when  war  has  not  raged,  like  a  conflagration,  on  some  part  of  the. 
surface.  In  the  haughtiness  of  despotism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
debasement  of  vassalage,  on  the  other,  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood 
has  been  lost.  The  policy  of  the  wisest  nations  has  been  no  higher 
than  to  punish  the  crimes  they  had  permitted,  instead  of  rewarding 
the  virtues  they  had  cherished.  Throughout  the  earth,  until  lately, 
and  now,  in  more  than  three  of  its  five  grand  divisions,  the  soldier 
and  the  priest  have  divided  and  devoured  it.  The  mass  of  the  human 
race  has  sojourned  with  animals, — that  is,  in  the  region  of  the  animal 
appetites;  and  though  the  moral  realms  have  been  discovered,  yet 
how  feebly  have  they  been  colonized.  But  it  is  impiety  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  night  of  darkness  and  blood  will  always  envelope  the 
earth.  A  brighter  day  is  dawning,  and  education  is  its  day-star.  The 
honor  of  ushering  in  this  day,  is  reserved  for  those  who  train  up 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  Through  this  divinely  appointed 
instrumentality,  more  than  by  all  other  agencies,  the  night  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  superstition  is  to  be  dispelled,  swords  beat  into  ploughshares, 
captives  ransomed  and  rivers  of  Plenty  made  to  run,  where  the  rivers 
of  Intemperance  now  flow.  At  this  sight  “Angels  look  on  and  hold 
their  breath,  burning  to  mingle  in  the  conflict.” 

But  the  joys  and  triumphs  of  this  conflict  are  not  for  angels ;  they 
are  held  in  trust  for  those  teachers,  who,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
will  take  them  by  violence, — that  is,  by  such  a  holy  ardor  and  invin¬ 
cible  determination  as  will  conquer  time  and  fate,  and  fulfill  the  con¬ 
ditions,  on  which,  alone,  such  honors  can  be  won.  And  if  the  strong¬ 
voiced  angel,  who  flies  through  heaven  crying,  “Woe,  woe,  woe,”  to 
the  inhabiters  of  the  earth,  is  ever  to  be  silenced,  he  will  be  silenced  by 
the  stronger  acclamations  of  those  whom  teachers  have  been  among 
the  blessed  and  honored  instruments  of  preparing  for  the  ransom  of 
the  world. 

Note. — This  Lecture  was  delivered  at  over  thirty  Conventions  or  Associations 
of  Teachers  in  seven  different  States. 


VIII.  SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION. 


BY  JOHN  LOCKE. 
(Continued.) 


LEARNING. 

141.  You  will  wonaer,  perhaps,  that  1  put  learning  last,  especially  if  I  tell 
you  I  think  it  the  least  part.  This  may  seem  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a  book¬ 
ish  man :  and  this  making  usually  the  chief,  if  not  only  bustle  and  stir  about 
children,  this  being  almost  that  alone  which  is  thought  on,  when  people  talk 
of  education,  makes  it  the  greater  paradox.  When  I  consider  what  ado  is 
made  about  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  how  many  years  are  spent  in  it,  and  what 
a  noise  and  business  it  makes  to  no  purpose,  I  can  hardly  forbear  thinking,  that 
the  parents  of  children  still  live  in  fear  of  the  school-master’s  rod,  which  they 
look  on  as  the  only  instrument  of  education ;  as  if  a  language  or  two  were  its 
whole  business.  How  else  is  it  possible,  that  a  child  should  be  chained  to  the 
oar  seven,  eight,  or  ten  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  to  get  a  language  or  two, 
which  I  think  might  be  had  at  a  great  deal  cheaper  rate  of  pains  and  time,  and 
be  learned  almost  in  playing  ? 

Forgive  me,  therefore,  if  I  say,  I  can  not  with  patience  think,  that  a  young 
gentleman  should  be  put  into  the  herd,  and  be  driven  with  the  whip  and  scourge, 
as  if  he  were  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  the  several  classes,  (,ad  capiendum 
ingenii  cultum.”  “  What  then,  say  you,  would  you  not  have  him  write  and 
read  ?  Shall  he  be  more  ignorant  than  the  clerk  of  our  parish,  who  takes  Hop¬ 
kins  and  Sternhold  for  the  best  poets  in  the  world,  whom  yet  he  makes  worse 
than  they  are,  by  his  ill  reading?  ”  Not  so,  not  so  fast,  I  beseech  you.  Read¬ 
ing,  and  writing,  and  learning,  I  allow  to  be  necessary,  but  yet  not  the  chief 
business.  I  imagine  you  would  think  him  a  very  foolish  fellow,  that  should  not 
value  a  virtuous,  or  a  wise  man,  infinitely  before  a  great  scholar.  Not  but  that  I 
think  learning  a  great  help  to  both,  in  well  disposed  minds ;  but  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  also,  that  in  others  not  so  disposed,  it  helps  them  only  to  be  the  more 
foolish,  or  worse  men.  I  say  this,  that,  when  you  consider  of  the  breeding  of 
your  son,  and  are  looking  out  for  a  school-master,  or  a  tutor,  you  would  not 
have,  (as  is  usual,)  Latin  and  logic  only  in  your  thoughts.  Learning  must  be 
had,  but  in  the  second  place  as  subservient  only  to  greater  qualities.  Seek  out 
somebody,  that  may  know  how  discreetly  to  frame  his  manners :  place  him  in 
hands,  where  you  may,  as  much  as  possible,  secure  his  innocence,  cherish  and 
nurse  up  the  good,  and  gently  correct  and  weed  out  any  bad  inclinations,  and  set¬ 
tle  in  him  good  habits.  This  is  the  main  point ;  and  this  being  provided  for, 
learning  may  be  had  into  the  bargain ;  and  that,  as  I  think,  at  a  very  easy  rate, 
by  methods  that  paay  be  thought  on. 

READING. 

142.  When  he  can  talk,  it  is  time  he  should  begin  to  learn  to  read.  But  as 
to  this,  give  me  leave  here  to  inculcate  again  what  is  very  apt  to  be  forgotten, 
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viz.,  that  a  great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  it  be  never  made  as  a  business  to  him, 
nor  he  look  on  it  as  a  task.  We  naturally,  as  I  said,  even  from  our  cradles,  love 
liberty,  and  have,  therefore,  an  aversion  to  many  things,  for  no  other  reason, 
but  because  they  are  enjoined  us.  I  have  always  had  a  fancy,  that  learning 
might  be  made  a  play  and  recreation  to  children;  and  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  desire  to  be  taught,  if  it  were  proposed  to  them  as  a  thing  of  honor, 
credit,  delight,  and  recreation,  or  as  a  reward  for  doing  something  else,  and  if 
they  were  never  chid  or  corrected  for  the  neglect  of  it.  That  which  confirms 
me  in  this  opinion  is,  that  amongst  the  Portuguese,  it  is  so  much  a  fashion  and 
emulation  amongst  their  children  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  that  they  can  not 
hinder  them  from  it :  they  will  learn  it  one  from  another,  and  are  as  intent  on 
it  as  if  it  were  forbid  them.  I  remember,  that  being  at  a  friend’s  house,  whose 
younger  son,  a  child  in  coats,  was  not  easily  brought  to  his  book,  (being  taught 
to  read  at  home  by  his  mother ;)  I  advised  to  try  another  way  than  requiring  it 
of  him  as  his  duty.  We  tnbrefore,  in  a  discourse  on  purpose  amongst  ourselves, 
in  his  hearing,  but  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  declared,  that  it  was  the 
privilege  and  advantage  of  heirs  and  elder  brothers,  to  be  scholars ;  that  this 
made  them  fine  gentlemen,  and  beloved  by  every  body :  and  that  for  younger 
brothers,  it  was  a  favor  to  admit  them  to  breeding;  to  be  taught  to  read  and 
write  was  more  than  came  to  their  share ;  they  might  be  ignorant  bumpkins 
and  clowns,  if  they  pleased.  This  so  wrought  upon  the  child,  that  afterwards 
he  desired  to  be  taught ;  would  come  himself  to  his  mother  to  learn ;  and 
would  not  let  his  maid  be  quiet,  fill  she  heard  him  his  lesson.  I  doubt  not  but 
some  way  like  this  might  be  taken  with  other  children ;  and,  when  their  tem¬ 
pers  are  found,  some  thoughts  be  instilled  into  them,  that  might  set  them  upon 
desiring  of  learning  themselves,  and  make  them  seek  it,  as  another  sort  of  play 
or  recreation.  But  then,  as  I  said  before,  it  must  never  be  imposed  as  a  task, 
nor  made  a  trouble  to  them.  There  may  be  dice  and  playthings,  with  the  let¬ 
ters  on  them,  to  teach  children  the  alphabet  by  playing ;  and  twenty  other  ways 
may  be  found,  suitable  to  their  particular  tempers,  to  make  this  kind  of  learn¬ 
ing  a  sport  to  them. 

143.  Thus  children  may  be  cozened  into  a  knowledge  of  the  letters;  be 
taught  to  read,  without  perceiving  it  to  be  any  thing  but  a  sport,  and  play  them¬ 
selves  into  that  which  others  are  whipped  for.  Children  should  not  have  any 
thing  like  work,  or  serious,  laid  on  them ;  neither  their  minds  nor  bodies  will 
bear  it.  It  ihjures  their  healths;  and  their  being  forced  and  tied  down  to  their 
books,  in  an  age  at  enmity  with  all  such  restraint,  has,  I  doubt  not,  been  the 
reason  why  a  great  many  have  hated  books  and  learning  all  their  fives  after :  it 
is  like  a  surfeit,  that  leaves  an  aversion,  behind  not  to  be  removed. 

144.  I  have  therefore  thought,  that  if  playthings  were  fitted  to  this  purpose, 
as  they  are  usually  to  none,  contrivances  might  be  made  to  teach  children  to 
read,  whilst  they  thought  they  were  only  playing.  For  example ;  What  if  an 
ivory -ball  were  made  like  that  of  the  royal  oak  lottery,  with  thirty-two  sides, 
or  rather  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  sides ;  and  upon  several  of  those  sides 
pasted  on  an  A,  upon  several  others  B,  on  others  C,  on  others  D  ?  I  would 
have  you  begin  with  but  these  four  letters,  or  perhaps  only  two  at  first ;  and  when 
he  is  perfect  in  them,  then  add  another ;  and  so  on,  till  each  side  having  one 
letter,  there  be  on  it  the  whole  alphabet.  This  I  would  have  others  play  with 
before  him,  it  being  as  good  a  sort  of  play  to  lay  a  stake  wrho  shall  first  throw 
an  A  or  B,  as  who  upon  dice  shall  throw  six  or  seven.  This  being  a  play 
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amongst  you,  tempt  him  not  to  it,  lest  you  make  it  business ;  for  I  would  not 
have  him  understand  it  is  any  thing  but  a  play  of  older  people,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  he  will  take  to  it  of  himself.  And  that  he  may  have  the  more  reason 
to  think  it  is  a  play,  that  he  is  sometimes  in  favor  admitted  to ;  when  the  play 
is  done,  the  ball  should  be  laid  up  safe  out  of  his  reach,  that  so  it  may  not,  by  his 
having  it  in  his  keeping  at  any  time,  grow  stale  to  him. 

145.  To  keep  up  his  eagerness  to  it,  let  him  think  it  a  game  belonging  to 
those  above  him :  and  when  by  this  means  he  knows  the  letters,  by  changing 
them  into  syllables,  he  may  learn  to  read,  without  knowing  how  he  did  so,  and 
never  have  any  chiding  or  trouble  about  it,  nor  fall  out  with  books,  because  of 
the  hard  usage  and  vexation  they  have  caused  him.  Children,  if  you  observe 
them,  take  abundance  of  pains  to  learn  several  games,  which,  if  they  should  be 
enjoined  them,  they  would  abhor  as  a  task,  and  business.  I  know  a  person  of 
great  quality,  (more  yet  to  be  honored  for  his  learning  and  virtue,  than  for  his 
rank  and  high  place,)  who,  by  pasting  on  the  six  vowels,  (for  in  our  language 
Y  is  one,)  on  the  six  sides  of  a  die,  and  the  remaining  eighteen  consonants  on 
the  sides  of  three  other  dice,  has  made  this  a  play  for  his  children,  that  he  shall 
win,  who  at  one  cast,  throws  most  words  on  these  four  dice ;  whereby  his  eld¬ 
est  son,  yet  in  coats,  has  played  himself  into  spelling,  with  great  eagerness,  and 
without  once  having  been  chid  for  it,  or  forced  to  it. 

146.  I  have  seen  little  girls  exercise  whole  hours  together,  and  take  abund¬ 
ance  of  pains  to  be  expert  at  dibstones,  as  they  call  it.  Whilst  I  have  been 
looking  on,  I  have  thought  it  wanted  only  some  good  contrivance  to  make  them 
employ  all  that  industry  about  something  that  might  be  more  useful  to  them ; 
and  methinks  it  is  only  the  fault  and  negligence  of  elder  people,  that  it  is  not  so. 
Children  are  much  less  apt  to  be  idle  than  men  ;  and  men  are  to  be  blamed,  if 
some  part  of  that  busy  humor  be  not  turned  to  useful  things ;  which  might  be 
made  usually  as  delightful  to  them  as  those  they  are  employed  in,  if  men  would 
be  but  half  so  forward  to  lead  the  way,  as  these  little  apes  would  be  to  follow. 
I  imagine  some  wise  Portuguese  heretofore  began  this  fashion  amongst  the 
children  of  his  country,  where  I  have  been  told,  as  I  said,  it  is  impossible  to 
hinder  the  children  from  learning  to  read  and  write :  and  in  some  parts  of 
France  they  teach  one  another  to  sing  and  dance  from  the  cradle. 

147.  The  letters  pasted  upon  the  sides  of  the  dice,  or  polygon,  were  best  to 
be  of  the  size  of  those  of  the  folio  Bible  to  begin  with,  and  none  of  them  capital 
letters ;  when  once  he  can  read  what  is  printed  in  such  letters,  he  will  not  long 
be  ignorant  of  the  great  ones :  and  in  the  beginning  he  should  not  be  perplexed 
with  variety.  With  this  die  also,  you  might  have  a  play  just  like  the  royal-oak, 
which  would  be  another  variety ;  and  play  for  cherries  or  apples,  &c. 

148.  Besides  these,  twenty  other  plays  might  be  invented,  depending  on  let¬ 
ters,  which  those,  who  like  this  way,  may  easily  contrive,  and  get  made  to  this 
use,  if  they  will.  But  the  four  dice  above  mentioned  I  think  so  easy  and  use¬ 
ful,  that  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  better,  and  there  will  be  scarce  need  of  any 
other. 

149.  Thus  much  for  learning  to  read,  which  let  him  never  be  driven  to,  nor 
chid  for ;  cheat  him  into  it  if  you  can,  but  make  it  not  a  business  for  him.  It  is 
better  it  be  a  year  later  before  he  can  read,  than  that  he  should  this  way  get  an 
.aversion  to  learning.  If  you  have  any  contests  with  him,  let  it  be  in  matters 
of  moment,  of  truth,  and  good-nature;  but  lay  no  task  on  him  about  ABC. 
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Use  your  skill  to  mane  his  will  supple  and  pliant  to  reason :  teach  him  to  love 
credit  and  commendation ;  to  abhor  being  thought  ill  or  meanly  of,  especially 
by  you  and  his  mother ;  and  then  the  rest  will  come  all  easily.  But,  I  think,  if 
you  will  do  that,  you  must  not  shackle  and  tie  him  up  with  rules  about  indif¬ 
ferent  matters,  nor  rebuke  him  for  every  little  fault,  or  perhaps  some,  that  to 
others  would  seem  great  ones.  But  of  this  I  have  said  enough  already. 

150.  When  by  these  gentle  ways  he  begins  to  be  .  able  to  read,  some  easy 
pleasant  book,  suited  to  his  capacity,  should  be  put  into  his  hands,  wherein  the 
entertainment  that  he  finds,  might  draw  him  on,  and  reward  his  pains  in  read¬ 
ing  ;  and  jet  not  such  as  should  fill  his  head  with  perfectly  useless  trumpery,  or 
lay  the  principles  of  vice  and  folly.  To  this  purpose  I  think  .ZEsop’s  Fables  the 
best,  which  being  stories  apt  to  delight  and  entertain  a  child,  may  yet  afford 
useful  reflections  to  a  grown  man;  and  if  his  memory  retain  them  all  his  life 
after,  he  will  not  repent  to  find  them  there,  amongst  his  manly  thoughts,  and 
serious  business.  If  his  iEsop  has  pictures  in  it,  it  will  entertain  him  much  the 
better,  and  encourage  him  to  read,  when  it  carries  the  increase  of  knowledge 
with  it :  for  such  visible  objects  children  hear  talked  of  in  vain,  and  without 
any  satisfaction,  whilst  they  have  no  ideas  of  them ;  those  ideas  being  not  to  be 
had  from  sounds,  but  from  the  things  themselves,  or  their  pictures.  And  there¬ 
fore,  I  think,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  spell,  as  many  pictures  of  animals  should 
be  got  him  as  can  be  found,  with  the  printed  names  to  them,  which  at  the  same 
time  will  invite  him  to  read,  and  afford  him  matter  of  inquiry  and  knowledge. 
Beynard  the  Fox  is  another  book,  I  think,  may  be  made  use  of  to  the  same 
purpose.  And  if  those  about  him  will  talk  to  him  often  about  the  stories  he 
has  read,  and  hear  him  tell  them,  it  will,  besides  other  advantages,  add 
encouragement  and  delight  to  his  reading,  when  he  finds  there  is  some  use  and 
pleasure  in  it.  These  baits  seem  wholly  neglected  in  the  ordinary  method ;  and 
it  is  usually  long  before  learners  find  any  use  or  pleasure  in  reading,  which 
may  tempt  them  to  it,  and  so  take  books  only  for  fashionable  amusements,  or 
impertinent  troubles,  good  for  nothing. 

151.  The  Lord’s  prayer,  the  creed,  and  ten  commandments,  it  is  necessary  he 
should  learn  perfectly  by  heart ;  but,  I  think,  not  by  reading  them  himself  in 
his  primer,  but  by  somebody’s  repeating  them  to  him,  even  before  he  can  read. 
But  learning  by  heart,  and  learning  to  read,  should  not,  I  think,  be  mixed,  and 
so  one  made  to  clog  the  other.  But  his  learning  to  read  should  be  made  as 
little  trouble  or  business  to  him  as  might  be. 

What  other  books  there  are  in  English  of  the  kind  of  those  above-mentioned, 
fit  to  engage  the  liking  of  children,  and  tempt  them  to  read,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  am  apt  to  think,  that  children,  being  generally  delivered  over  to  the  method 
of  schools,  where  the  fear  of  the  rod  is  to  enforce,  and  not  any  pleasure  of  the 
employment  to  invite  them  to  learn ;  this  sort  of  useful  books,  amongst  the 
number  of  silly  ones  that  are  of  all  sorts,  have  yet  had  the  fate  to  be  neglected: 
and  nothing  that  I  know  has  been  considered  of  this  kind  out  of  the  ordinary 
road  of  the  horn-book,  primer,  psalter,  Testament,  and  Bible. 

152.  As  for  the  Bible,  which  children  are  usually  employed  in,  to  exercise 
and  improve  their  talent  in  reading,  I  think  the  promiscuous  reading  of  it, 
though  by  chapters  as  they  lie  in  order,  is  so  far  from  being  of  any  advantage 
to  children,  either  for  the  perfecting  their  reading,  or  principling  their  religion, 
that  perhaps  a  worse  could  not  be  found.  For  what  pleasure  or  encourage- 
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ment  can  it  be  to  a  child,  to  exercise  himself  in  reading  those  parts  of  a  book 
where  he  understands  nothing?  And  how  little  are  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  the  prophecies  in  the  Old,  and  the  epistles  and  apocalypse  in  the 
New  Testament,  suited  to  a  child’s  capacity  ?  And  though  the  history  of  the 
evangelists,  and  the  Acts,  have  something  easier ;  yet,  taken  all  together,  it  is 
very  disproportional  to  the  understanding  of  childhood.  I  grant,  that  the 
principles  of  religion  are  to  be  drawn  from  thence,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
scripture ;  yet  none  should  be  proposed  to  a  child,  but  such  as  are  suited  to  a 
child’s  capacity  and  notions.  But  it  is  far  from  this  to  read  through  the  whole 
Bible,  and  that  for  reading’s  sake.  And  what  an  odd  jumble  of  thoughts  must 
a  child  have  in  his  head,  if  he  have  any  at  all,  such  as  he  should  have  concern¬ 
ing  religion,  who  in  his  tender  age  reads  all  the  parts  of  the  Bible  indifferently, 
as  the  word  of  God,  without  any  other  distinction !  I  am  apt  to  think,  that 
this,  in  some  men,  has  been  the  very  reason  why  they  never  had  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  thoughts  of  it  all  their  lifetime. 

153.  And  now  I  am  by  chance  fallen  on  this  subject,  give  me  leave  to  say, 
that  there  are  some  parts  of  the  scripture,  which  may  be  proper  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  child  to  engage  him  to  read ;  such  as  are  the  story  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren,  of  David  and  Goliath,  of  David  and  Jonathan,  &c.,  and  others, 
that  he  should  be  made  to  read  for  his  instruction;  as  that,  “What  you  would 
have  others  do  unto  you,  do  you  the  same  unto  them;”  and  such  other  easy  and 
plain  moral  rules,  which,  being  fitly  chosen,  might  often  be  made  use  of,  both 
for  reading  and  instruction  together ;  and  so  often  read,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
fixed  in  his  memory;  and  then  afterwards,  as  he  grows  ripe  for  them,  may  in 
their  turns,  on  fit  occasions,  be  inculcated  as  the  standing  and  sacred  rules  of 
his  life  and  actions.  But  the  reading  of  the  whole  scripture  indifferently,  is 
what  I  think  very  inconvenient  for  children,  till,  after  having  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  plainest  fundamental  parts  of  it,  they  have  got  some  kind 
of  general  view  of  what  they  ought  principally  to  believe  and  practice,  which 
yet,  I  think,  they  ought  to  receive  in  the  very  words  of  the  scripture,  and  not 
in  such  as  men,  prepossessed  by  systems  and  analogies,  are  apt  in  this  case  to 
make  use  of,  and  force  upon  them.  Dr.  Worthington,  to  avoid  this,  has  made  a 
catechism,  which  has  all  its  answers  in  the  precise  words  of  the  scripture,  a 
thing  of  good  example,  and  such  a  sound  form  of  words  as  no  Christian  can 
except  against,  as  not  fit  for  his  child  to  learn.  Of  this,  as  soon  as  he  can  say 
the  Lord’s  prayer,  creed,  and  ten  commandments  by  heart,  it  may  be  fit  for  him 
to  learn  a  question  every  day,  or  every  week,  as  his  understanding  is  able  to 
receive,  and  his  memory  to  retain  them.  And,  when  he  has  this  catechism 
perfectly  by  heart,  so  as  readily  and  roundly  to  answer  to  any  question  in  the 
whole  book,  it  may  be  convenient  to  lodge  in  his  mind  the  remaining  moral 
rules,  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  Bible,  as  the  best  exercise  of  his  memory, 
and  that  which  may  be  always  a  rule  to  him,  ready  at  hand,  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  his  life. 

WRITING. 

154.  When  he  can  read  English  well,  it  will  be  seasonable  to  enter  him  in 
writing.  And  here  the  first  thing  should  be  taught  him,  is  to  hold  his  pen 
right;  and  this  he  should  be  perfect  in,  before  he  should  be  suffered  to  put 
it  to  paper :  for  not  only  children,  but  any  body  else,  that  would  do  any  thing 
well,  should  never  be  put  upon  too  much  of  it  at  once,  or  be  set  to  perfect 
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themselves  in  two  parts  of  an  action  at  the  same  time,  if  they  can  possibly 
be  separated.  I  think  the  Italian  way  of  holding  the  pen  between  the  thumb 
and  the  fore-finger  alone  may  be  best ;  but  in  this  you  should  consult  some 
good  writing-master,  or  any  other  person  who  writes  well  and  quick.  When 
he  has  learned  to  hold  his  pen  right,  in  the  next  place  he  should  learn  how 
to  lay  his  paper,  and  place  his  arm  and  body  to  it.  These  practices  being  got 
over,  the  way  to  teach  him  to  write  without  much  trouble,  is  to  get  a  plate 
graved  with  the  characters  of  such  a  hand  as  you  like  best:  but  you  must 
remember  to  have  them  a  pretty  deal  bigger  than  he  should  ordinarily  write ; 
for  every  one  naturally  comes  by  degrees  to  write  a  less  hand  than  he  at 
first  was  taught,  but  never  a  bigger.  Such  a  plate  being  graved,  let  several 
sheets  of  good  writing-paper  be  printed  off  with  red  ink,  which  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  to  go  over  with  a  good  pen  filled  with  black  ink,  which  will 
quickly  bring  his  hand  to  the  formation  of  those  characters,  being  at  first 
showed  where  to  begin,  and  how  to  form  every  letter.  And  when  he  can  do 
that  well,  he  must  then  exercise  on  fair  paper ;  and  so  may  easily  be  brought  to 
write  the  hand  you  desire. 

DRAWING. 

155.  When  he  can  write  well,  and  quick,  I  think  it  may  be  convenient,  not 
only  to  continue  the  exercise  of  his  hand  in  writing,  but  also  to  improve  the  use 
of  it  farther  in  drawing,  a  thing  very  useful  to  a  gentleman  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  but  especially  if  he  travel,  as  that  which  helps  a  man  often  to  express,  in 
a  few  lines  well  put  together,  what  a  whole  sheet  of  paper  in  writing  would  not 
be  able  to  represent  and  make  intelligible.  How  many  buildings  may  a  man 
see,  how  many  machines  and  habits  meet  with,  the  ideas  whereof  would  be 
easily  retained  and  communicated  by  a  little  skill  in  drawing ;  which,  being 
committed  to  words,  are  in  danger  to  be  lost,  or  at  best  but  ill  retained  in  the 
most  exact  descriptions  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  I  would  have  your  son  a  perfect 
painter ;  to  be  that  to  any  tolerable  degree,  will  require  more  time  than  a  young 
gentleman  can  spare  from  his  other  improvements  of  greater  moment ;  but  so 
much  insight  into  perspective,  and  skill  in  drawing,  as  will  enable  him  to  repre¬ 
sent  tolerably  on  paper  any  thing  he  sees,  except  faces,  may,  I  think,  be  got  in 
a  little  time,  especially  if  he  have  a  genius  to  it ;  but  where  that  is  wanting, 
unless  it  be  in  the  things  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  better  to  let  him  pass  them 
by  quietly,  than  to  vex  him  about  them  to  no  purpose ;  and  therefore  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  things  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  rule  holds,  “Nihil  invite 
Minerva.” 

SHORT-HAND. 

1.  Short-hand,  an  art,  as  I  have  been  told,  known  only  in  England,  may 
perhaps  be  thought  worth  the  learning,  both  for  dispatch  in  what  men  write  for 
their  own  memory,  and  concealment  of  what  they  would  not  have  lie  open  to 
every  eye.  For  he  that  has  once  learned  any  sort  of  character,  may  easily  vary 
it  to  his  own  private  use  or  fancy,  and  with  more  contraction  suit  it  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  would  employ  it  in.  Mr.  Kich’s,  the  best  contrived  of  any  I  have  seen, 
may,  as  I  think,  by  one  who  knows  and  considers  grammar  well,  be  made  much 
easier  and  shorter.  But,  for  the  learning  this  compendious  way  of  writing, 
there  will  be  no  need  hastily  to  look  out  a  master ;  it  will  be  early  enough, 
when  any  convenient  opportunity  offers  itself,  at  any  time  after  his  hand  is  well 
settled  in  fair  and  quick  writing.  For  boys  have  but  little  use  of  short-hand,  and 
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should  by  no  means  practice  it,  till  they  write  perfectly  well,  and  have  thor¬ 
oughly  fixed  the  habit  of  doing  so. 


FRENCH. 

156.  As  soon  as  he  can  speak  English,  it  is  time  for  him  to  learn  some  other 
language ;  this  nobody  doubts  ofj  when  French  is  proposed.  And  the  reason  is, 
because  people  are  accustomed  to  the  right  way  of  teaching  that  language, 
which  is  by  talking  it  into  children  in  constant  conversation,  and  not  by  gram¬ 
matical  rules.  The  Latin  tongue  would  easily  be  taught  the  same  way,  if  his 
tutor,  being  constantly  with  him,  would  talk  nothing  else  to  him,  and  make  him 
answer  still  in  the  same  language.  But  because  French  is  a  living  language, 
and  to  be  used  more  in  speaking,  that  should  be  first  learned,  that  the  yet  pliant 
organs  of  speech  might  be  accustomed  to  a  due  formation  of  those  sounds,  and 
he  get  the  habit  of  pronouncing  French  well,  which  is  the  harder  to  be  done, 
the  longer  it  is  delayed. 

LATIN. 

157.  When  he  can  speak  and  read  French  well,  which  in  this  method  is  usu¬ 
ally  in  a  year  or  two,  he  should  proceed  to  Latin,  which  it  is  a  wonder  parents, 
when  they  have  had  the  experiment  in  French,  should  not  think  ought  to  be 
learned  the  same  way,  by  talking  and  reading.  Only  care  is  to  be  taken,  whilst 
he  is  learning  these  foreign  languages,  by  speaking  and  reading  nothing  else 
with  his  tutor,  that  he  do  not  forget  to  read  English,  which  may  be  preserved 
by  his  mother,  or  somebody  else,  hearing  him  read  some  chosen  parts  of  the 
Scripture  or  other  English  book,  every  day. 

158.  Latin  I  look  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  to  a  gentleman;  and  indeed 
custom,  which  prevails  over  every  thing,  has  made  it  so  much  a  part  of  educa¬ 
tion,  that  even  those  children  are  whipped  to  it,  and  made  to  spend  many  hours 
of  their  precious  time  uneasily  in  Latin,  who,  after  they  are  once  gone  from 
school,  are  never  to  have  more  to  do  with  it,  as  long  as  they  live.  Can  there 
be  any  thing  more  ridiculous,  than  that  a  father  should  waste  his  own  money, 
and  his  son’s  time,  in  setting  him  to  learn  the  Roman  language,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  he  designs  him  for  a  trade,  wherein  he  having  no  use  of  Latin,  fails 
not  to  forget  that  little  which  he  brought  from  school,  and  which  it  is  ten  to  one 
he  abhors  for  the  ill  usage  it  procured  him  ?  Could  it  be  believed,  unless  we 
had  every  where  amongst  us  examples  of  it,  that  a  child  should  be  forced  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  a  language,  which  he  is  never  to  use  in  the  course  of  fife 
that  he  is  designed  to,  and  neglect  all  the  while  the  writing  a  good  hand,  and 
casting  accounts,  which  are  of  great  advantage  in  all  conditions  of  life,  and  to 
most  trades  indispensably  necessary  ?  But  though  these  qualifications,  requi¬ 
site  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  business  of  the  world,  are  seldom  or  never 
to  be  had  at  grammar-schools;  yet  thither  not  only  gentlemen  send  their 
younger  sons  intended  for  trades,  but  even  tradesmen  and  farmers  fail  not  to 
send  their  children,  though  they  have  neither  intention  nor  ability  to  make  them 
scholars.  If  you  ask  them,  why  they  do  this  ?  they  think  it  as  strange  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  if  you  should  ask  them  why  they  go  to  church  ?  Custom  serves  for  rea¬ 
son,  and  has,  to  those  who  take  it  for  reason,  so  consecrated  this  method,  that  it 
is  almost  religiously  observed  by  them ;  and  they  stick  to  it,  as  if  their  children 
had  scarce  an  orthodox  education,  unless  they  learned  Lilly’s  grammar. 

159.  But  how  necessary  soever  Latin  be  to  some,  and  is  thought  to  be  to 
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others,  to  whom  it  is  of  no  manner  of  use  or  service,  yet  the  ordinary  way  of 
learning  it  in  a  grammar-school,  is  that,  which  having  had  thoughts  about,  I 
can  not  be  forward  to  encourage.  The  reasons  against  it  are  so  evident  and 
cogent,  that  they  have  prevailed  with  some  intelligent  persons  to  quit  the  or¬ 
dinary  road,  not  without  success,  though  the  method  made  use  of  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  that  which  I  imagine  the  easiest,  and  in  short  is  this :  to  trouble  the  child 
with  no  grammar  at  all,  but  to  have  Latin,  as  English  has  been,  without  the 
perplexity  of  rules,  talked  into  him;  for,  if  you  will  consider  it,  Latin  is  no 
more  unknown  to  a  child,  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  than  English ;  and 
yet  he  learns  English  without  master,  rule,  or  grammar ;  and  so  might  he  Latin 
too,  as  Tully  did,  if  he  had  somebody  always  to  talk  to  him  in  this  language. 
And  when  we  so  often  see  a  French  woman  teach  an  English  girl  to  speak  and 
read  French  perfectly,  in  a  year  or  two,  without  any  rule  of  grammar,  or  any 
thing  else,  but  prattling  to  her ;  I  can  not  but  wonder,  how  gentlemen  have 
been  overseen  this  way  for  their  sons,  and  thought  them  more  dull  or  incapable 
than  their  daughters. 

160.  If  therefore  a  man  could  be  got,  who,  himself  speaking  good  Latin, 
could  always  be  about  your  son,  talk  constantly/to  him,  and  suffer  him  to  speak 
or  read  nothing  else,  this  will  be  the  true  and  genuine  way,  and  that  which  I 
would  propose,  not  only  as  the  easiest  and  best,  wherein  a  child  might,  with¬ 
out  pains  or  chiding,  get  a  language,  which  others  are  wont  to  be  whipped  for 
at  school,  six  or  seven  years  together ;  but  also  as  that,  wherein  at  the  same 
time  he  might  have  his  mind  and  manners  formed,  and  he  be  instructed  to 
boot  in  several  sciences,  such  as  are  a  good  part  of  geography,  astronomy, 
chronology,  anatomy,  besides  some  parts  of  history,  and  all  other  parts  of 
knowledge  of  things,  that  fall  under  the  senses,  and  require  little  more 
than  memory.  For  there,  if  we  would  take  the  true  way,  our  knowledge 
should  begin,  and  in  those  things  be  laid  the  foundation;  and  not  in  the 
abstract  notions  of  logic,  and  metaphysics,  which  are  fitter  to  amuse,  than  in¬ 
form  the  understanding,  in  its  first  setting  out  towards  knowledge.  When 
young  men  have  had  their  heads  employed  a  while  in  those  abstract  specula¬ 
tions,  without  finding  the  success  and  improvement,  or  that  use  of  them  which 
they  expected,  they  are  apt  to  have  mean  thoughts,  either  of  learning,  or  them¬ 
selves;  they  are  tempted  to  quit  their  studies,  and  throw  away  their  books,  as 
containing  nothing  but  hard  words,  and  empty  sounds :  or  else  to  conclude  that 
if  there  be  any  real  knowledge  in  them,  they  themselves  have  not  understand¬ 
ings  capable  of  it.  That  this  is  so,  perhaps  I  could  assure  you  upon  my  own 
experience.  Amongst  other  things  to  be  learned  by  a  young  gentleman  in 
this  method,  whilst  others  of  his  age  are  wholly  taken  up  with  Latin  and  lan¬ 
guages,  I  may  also  set  down  geometry  for  one,  having  known  a  young  gentle¬ 
man,  bred  something  after  this  way,  able  to  demonstrate  several  propositions  in 
Euclid,  before  he  was  thirteen. 

161.  But  if  such  a  man  can  not  be  got,  who  speaks  good  Latin,  and,  being 
able  to  instruct  your  son  in  all  these  parts  of  knowledge,  will  undertake  it  by 
this  method;  the  next  best  is  to  have  him  taught  as  near  this  way  as  may  be, 
which  is  by  taking  some  easy  and  pleasant  book,  such  as  iEsop’s  Fables,  and 
writing  the  English  translation,  (made  as  literal  as  it  can  be,)  in  one  line,  and 
the  Latin  words,  which  answer  each  of  them,'  just  over  it  in  another.  These 
let  him  read  every  day  over  and  over  again,  till  he  perfectly  understands  the 
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uatin ;  and  then  go  on  to  another  fable,  till  he  be  also  perfect  in  that,  not  omit¬ 
ting  what  he  is  already  perfect  in,  but  sometimes  reviewing  that,  to  keep  it  in 
his  memory.  And  when  he  comes  to  write,  let  these  be  set  him  for  copies; 
which,  with  the  exercise  of  his  hand,  will  also  advance  him  in  Latin.  This 
being  a  more  imperfect  way  than  by  talking  Latin  unto  him,  the  formation  of  the 
verbs  first,  and  afterwards  the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns  perfectly 
learnt  by  heart,  may  facilitate  his  acquaintance  with  the  genius  and  manner  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  which  varies  the  signification  of  verbs  and  nouns,  not  as  the 
modern  languages  do,  by  particles  prefixed,  but  by  changing  the  last  syllables. 
More  than  this  of  grammar  I  think  he  need  not  have,  till  he  can  read  himself 
“Sanctii  Minerva,”  with  Scioppius  and  Perizonius’s  notes. 

In  teaching  of  children  this  too,  I  think,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  most 
cases,  where  they  stick,  they  are  not  to  be  farther  puzzled,  by  putting  them  upon 
finding  it  out  themselves ;  as  by  asking  such  questions  as  these,  viz. :  Which  is 
the  nominative  case  in  the  sentence  they  are  to  construe  ?  or  demanding  what 
“aufero”  signifies,  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  what  “abstulere”  signifies, 
&c.,  when  they  can  not  readily  tell.  This  wastes  time  only  in  disturbing  them; 
for  whilst  they  are  learning,  and  applying  themselves  with  attention,  they  are 
to  be  kept  in  good  humor,  and  every  thing  made  easy  to  them,  and  as  pleasant 
as  possible.  Therefore,  wherever  they  are  at  a  stand,  and  are  willing  to  go 
forwards,  help  them  presently  over  the  difficulty  without  any  rebuke  or  chiding: 
remembering  that,  where  harsher  ways  are  taken,  they  are  the  effect  only  of 
pride  and  peevishness  in  the  teacher,  who  expects  children  should  instantly  be 
masters  of  as  much  as  he  knows :  whereas  he  should  rather  consider,  that  his 
business  is  to  settle  in  them  habits,  not  angrily  to  inculcate  rules,  which  serve 
for  little  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives ;  at  least  are  of  no  use  to  children,  who 
forget  them  as  soon  as  given.  In  sciences  where  their  reason  is  to  be  exercised, 
I  will  not  deny,  but  this  method  may  sometimes  be  varied,  and  difficulties  pro¬ 
posed  on  purpose  to  excite  industry,  and  accustom  the  mind  to  employ  its  whole 
strength  and  sagacity  in  reasoning.  But  yet,  1  guess,  this  is  not  to  be  done  to 
children  whilst  very  young ;  nor  at  their  entrance  upon  any  sort  of  knowledge : 
then  every  thing  of  itself  is  difficult,  and  the  great  use  and  skill  of  a  teacher  is 
to  make  all  as  easy  as  he  can.  But  particularly  in  learning  of  languages  there 
is  least  occasion  for  posing  of  children.  For  languages  being  to  be  learned  by 
rote,  custom,  and  memory,  are  then  spoken  in  greatest  perfection,  when  all  rules 
of  grammar  are  utterly  forgotten.  I  grant  the  grammar  of  a  language  is  some¬ 
times  very  carefully  to  be  studied:  but  it  is  only  to  be  studied  by  a  grown 
man,  when  he  applies  himself  to  the  understanding  of  any  language  critically, 
which  is  seldom  the  business  of  any  but  professed  scholars.  This,  I  think, 
will  be  agreed  to,  that,  if  a  gentleman  be  to  study  any  language,  it  ought  to 
be  that  of  his  own  country,,  that  he  may  understand  the  language,  which  he 
has  constant  use  of,  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 

There  is  yet  a  farther  reason,  \yhy  masters  and  teachers  should  raise  no  diffi¬ 
culties  to  their  scholars ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  smooth  their  way,  and 
readily  help  them  forwards,  where  they  find  them  stop.  Children’s  minds  are 
narrow  and  weak,  and  usually  susceptible  but  of  one  thought  at  once.  What¬ 
ever  is  in  a  child’s  head,  fills  it  for  the  time,  especially  if  set  on  with  any  pas¬ 
sion.  It  should  therefore  be  the  skill  and  art  of  the  teacher,  to  clear  their 
heads  of  all  other  thoughts,  whilst  they  are  learning  of  any  thing,  the  better 
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to  maxe  room  for  what  he  would  instill  into  them,  that  it  may  be  received 
with  attention  and  application,  without  which  it  leaves  no  impression.  The 
natural  temper  of  children  disposes  their  minds  to  wander.  Novelty  alone 
takes  them ;  whatever  that  presents,  they  are  presently  eager  to  have  a  taste 
of,  and  are  as  soon  satiated  with  it.  They  quickly  grow  weary  of  the  same 
thing,  and  so  have  almost  their  whole  delight  in  change  and  variety.  It  is 
a  contradiction  to  the  natural  state  of  childhood,  for  them  to  fix  their  fleeting 
thoughts.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  the  temper  of  their  brains,  or  the  quick¬ 
ness  or  instability  of  their  animal  spirits,  over  which  the  mind  has  not  yet  got 
a  full  command ;  this  is  visible,  that  it  is  a  pain  to  children  to  keep  their 
thoughts  steady  to  any  thing.  A  lasting  continued  attention  is  one  of  the 
hardest  tasks  can  be  imposed  on  them :  and  therefore,  he  that  requires  their 
application,  should  endeavor  to  make  what  he  proposes  as  grateful  and 
agreeable  as  possible;  at  least,  he  ought  to  take  care  not  to  join  any  dis¬ 
pleasing  or  frightful  idea  with  it.  If  they  come  not  to  their  books  with  some 
kind  of  liking  and  relish,  it  is  no  wonder  their  thoughts  should  be  perpetually 
shifting  from  what  disgusts  them,  and  seek  better  entertainment  in  more 
pleasing  objects,  after  which  they  will  unavoidably  be  gadding. 

It  is,  I  know,  the  usual  method  of  tutors,  to  endeavor  to  procure  attention 
in  their  scholars,  and  to  fix  their  minds  to  the  business  in  hand,  by  rebukes 
and  corrections,  if  they  find  them  ever  so  little  wandering.  But  such  treat¬ 
ment  is  sure  to  produce  the  quite  contrary  effect.  Passionate  words  or  blows 
from  the  tutor  fill  the  child’s  mind  with  terror  and  affrightment,  which  im¬ 
mediately  takes  it  wholly  up,  and  leaves  no  room  for  other  impressions.  I 
believe  there  is  nobody,  that  reads  this,  but  may  recollect,  what  disorder 
hasty  or  imperious  words  from  his  parents  or  teachers  have  caused  in  his 
thoughts;  how  for  the  time  it  has  turned  his  brains,  so  that  he  scarce  knew 
what  was  said  by,  or  to  him :  he  presently  lost  the  sight  of  what  he  was 
upon ;  his  mind  was  filled  with  disorder  and  confusion,  and  in  that  state  was 
no  longer  capable  of  attention  to  any  thing  else. 

It  is  true,  parents  and  governors  ought  to  settle  and  establish  their 
authority,  by  an  awe  over  the  minds  of  those  under  their  tuition ;  and  to 
rule  them  by  that :  but  when  they  have  got  an  ascendant  over  them,  they 
should  use  it  with  great  moderation,  and  not  make  themselves  such  scare¬ 
crows,  that  their  scholars  should  always  tremble  in  their  sight.  Such  an 
austerity  may  make  their  government  easy  to  themselves,  but  of  very  little 
use  to  their  pupils.  It  is  impossible  children  should  learn  any  thing,  whilst 
their  thoughts  are  possessed  and  disturbed  with  any  passion,  especially  fear, 
which  makes  the  strongest  impression  on  their  yet  tender  and  weak  spirits. 
Keep  the  mind  in  an  easy  calm  temper,  when  you  would  have  it  receive  your 
instructions,  or  any  increase  of  knowledge.  It  is*  as  impossible  to  draw  fair  and 
regular  characters  on  a  trembling  mind,  as  on  a  shaking  paper. 

The  great  skill  of  a  teacher  is  to  get  and  keep  the  attention  of  his  scholar : 
whilst  he  has  that,  he  is  sure  to  advance  as  fast  as  the  learner’s  abilities  will 
carry  him ;  and  without  that,  all  his  bustle  and  pother  will  be  to  little  or  no 
purpose.  To  attain  this,  he  should  make  the  child  comprehend,  (as  much  as 
may  be,)  the  usefulness  of  what  he  teaches  him ;  and  let  him  see,  by  what  he 
has  learned,  that  he  can  do  something  which  he  could  not  do  before ;  some¬ 
thing  which  gives  him  some  power  and  real  advantage  above  others,  who  are 
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ignorant  of  it.  To  this  he  should  add  sweetness  in  all  his  instructions ;  and  by 
a  certain  tenderness  in  his  whole  carriage,  make  the  child  sensible  that  he  loves 
him,  and  designs  nothing  but  his  good ;  the  only  way  to  beget  love  in  the  child, 
which  will  make  him  hearken  to  his  lessons,  and  relish  what  he  teaches  him. 

Nothing  but  obstinacy  should  meet  with  any  imperiousness  or  rough  usage. 
All  other  faults  should  be  corrected  with  a  gentle  hand ;  and  kind  encouraging 
words  will  work  better  and  more  effectually  upon  a  willing  mind  and  even 
prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  perverseness,  which  rough  and  imperious  usage 
often  produces  in  well-disposed  and  generous  minds.  It  is  true,  obstinacy  and 
willful  neglects  must  be  mastered,  even  though  it  cost  blows  to  do  it :  but  I  am 
apt  to  think  perverseness  in  the  pupils  is  often  the  effect  of  forwardness  in  the 
tutor:  and  that  most  children  would  seldom  have  deserved  blows,  if  needless 
and  misapplied  roughness  had  not  taught  them  ill-nature,  and  given  them  an 
aversion  to  their  teacher  and  all  that  comes  from  him. 

Inadvertency,  forgetfulness,  unsteadiness,  and  wandering  of  thought,  are  the 
natural  faults  of  childhood ;  and  therefore,  when  they  are  not  observed  to  be 
willful,  are  to  be  mentioned  softly,  and  gained  upon  by  time.  If  every  slip  of 
this  kind  produces  anger  and  rating,  the  occasions  of  rebuke  and  corrections 
will  return  so  often  that  the  tutor  will  be  a  constant  terror  and  uneasiness  to 
his  pupils ;  which  one  thing  is  enough  to  hinder  their  profiting  by  his  lessons, 
and  to  defeat  all  his  methods  of  instruction. 

Let  the  awe  he  has  got  upon  their  minds  be  so  tempered  with  the  constant 
marks  of  tenderness  and  good  will,  that  affection  may  spur  them  to  their  duty, 
and  make  them  find  a  pleasure  in  complying  with  his  dictates.  This  will  bring 
them  with  satisfaction  to  their  tutor ;  make  them  hearken  to  him,  as  to  one  who 
is  their  friend,  that  cherishes  them,  and  takes  pains  for  their  good ;  this  will 
keep  their  thoughts  easy  and  free,  whilst  they  are  with  him,  the  only  temper 
wherein  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  new  informations,  and  of  admitting 
into  itself  those  impressions,  which  if  not  taken  and  retained,  all  that  they  and 
their  teacher  do  together  is  lost  labor ;  there  is  much  uneasiness,  and  little 
learning. 

162.  When,  by  this  way  of  interlining  Latin  and  English  one  with  another, 
he  has  got  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  may  then  be  advanced 
a  little  farther  to  the  reading  of  some  other  easy  Latin  book,  such  as  Justin,  or 
Eutropius ;  and  to  make  the  reading  and  understanding  of  it  the  less  tedious 
and  difficult  to  him,  let  him  help  himself  if  the  please,  with  the  English  transla¬ 
tion.  Nor  let  the  objection,  that  he  will  then  know  it  only  by  rote,  fright  any 
one.  This,  when  well  considered,  is  not  of  any  moment  against,  but  plainly 
for,  this  way  of  learning  a  language ;  for  languages  are  only  to  be  learned  by 
rote ;  and  a  man,  who  does  not  speak  English  or  Latin  perfectly  by  rote,  so  that 
having  thought  of  the  thing  he  would  speak  of,  his  tongue  of  course,  without 
thought  of  rule  or  grammar,  falls  into  the  proper  expression  and  idiom  of  that 
language,  does  not  speak  it  well,  nor  is  master  of  it.  And  I  would  fain  have 
any  one  name  to  me  that  tongue,  that  any  one  can  learn  or  speak  as  he  should 
do,  by  the  rules  of  grammar.  Languages  were  made  not  by  rules  or  art,  but 
by  accident,  and  the  common  use  of  the  people.  And  he  that  will  speak  them 
well,  has  no  other  rule  but  that;  nor  any  thing  to  trust  to  but  his  memory,  and 
the  habit  of  speaking  after  the  fashion  learned  from  those  that  are  allowed  to 
speak  properly,  which,  in  other  words,  is  only  to  speak  by  rote. 
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GRAMMAR. 

It  will  possibly  be  asked  here,  Is  grammar  then  of  no  use  ?  And  have  those 
who  have  taken  so  much  pains  in  reducing  several  languages  to  rules  and  ob¬ 
servations,  who  have  writ  so  much  about  declensions  and  conjugations,  about 
concords  and  syntaxis,  lost  their  labor,  and  been  learned  to  no  purpose?  I  say 
not  so ;  grammar  has  its  place  too.  But  this  I  think  I  may  say,  there  is  more 
stir  a  great  deal  made  with  it  than  there  needs,  and  those  are  tormented  about 
it,  to  whom  it  does  not  at  all  belong ;  I  mean  children,  at  the  age  wherein  they 
are  usually  perplexed  with  it  in  grammar  schools. 

There  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  languages  learned  by  rote  serve  well 
enough  for  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  ordinary  commerce.  Nay,  persons 
of  quality  of  the  softer  sex,  and  such  of  them  as  have  spent  their  time  in  well- 
bred  company,  show  us,  that  this  plain  natural  way,  without  the  least  study  or 
knowledge  of  grammar,  can  carry  them  to  a  great  degree  of  elegancy  and  polite-% 
ness  in  their  language :  and  there  are  ladies  who,  without  knowing  what  tenses 
and  participles,  adverbs  and  prepositions  are,  speak  as  properly,  and  as  correctly, 
(they  might  take  it  for  an  ill  compliment,  if  I  said  as  any  country  school-master,) 
as  most  gentlemen  who  have  been  bred  up  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  grammar 
schools.  Grammar,  therefore,  we  see  may  be  spared  in  some  cases.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  will  be,  To  whom  should  it  be  taught,  and  when  ?  To  this  I  answer, 

1.  Men  learn  languages  for  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  and  com¬ 
munication  of  thoughts  in  common  life,  without  any  farther  design  in  their  use 
of  them.  And  for  this  purpose  the  original  way  of  learning  a  language  by  con¬ 
versation  not  only  serves  well  enough,  but  is  to  be  preferred  as  the  most  ex¬ 
pedite,  proper,  and  natural.  Therefore,  to  this  use  of  language  one  may  answer, 
that  grammar  is  not  necessary.  This  so  many  of  my  readers  must  be  forced  to 
allow,  as  understand  what  I  here  say,  and  who  conversing  with  others,  under¬ 
stand  them  without  having  ever  been  taught  the  grammar  of  the  English 
tongue :  which  I  suppose  is  the  case  of  incomparably  the  greatest  part  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  ;  of  whom  I  have  never  yet  known  any  one  who  learned  his  mother- 
tongue  by  rules. 

2.  Others  there  are,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  business  in  this  world  is  to  be 
done  with  their  tongues,  and  with  their  pens ;  and  to  those  it  is  convenient,  if 
not  necessary,  that  they  should  speak  properly  and  correctly,  whereby  they 
may  let  their  thoughts  into  other  men’s  minds  the  more  easily,  and  with  the 
greater  impression.  Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  any  sort  of  speaking,  so  as 
will  make  him  be  understood,  is  not  thought  enough  for  a  gentleman.  He 
ought  to  study  grammar,  amongst  the  other  helps  of  speaking  well ;  but  it  must 
be  the  grammar  of  his  own  tongue,  of  the  language  he  uses,  that  he  may  under¬ 
stand  his  own  country  speech  nicely,  and  speak  it  properly,  without  shocking 
the  ears  of  those  it  is  addressed  to  with  solecisms  and  offensive  irregularities. 
And  to  this  purpose  grammar  is  necessary ;  but  it  is  the  grammar  only  of  their 
own  proper  tongues,  and  to  those  only  who  would  take  pains  in  cultivating 
their  language,  and  in  perfecting  their  styles.  Whether  all  gentlemen  should 
not  do  this,  I  leave  to  be  considered,  since  the  want  of  propriety,  and  gram¬ 
matical  exactness,  is  thought  very  mis-becoming  one  of  that  rank,  and  usually 
draws  on  one  guilty  of  such  faults  the  censure  of  having  had  a  lower  breeding, 
and  worse  company  than  suits  with  his  quality.  If  this  be  so,  (as  I  suppose  it 
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is,)  it  will  be  matter  of  wonder,  why  young  gentlemen  are  forced  to  learn  the 
grammars  of  foreign  and  dead  languages,  and  are  never  once  told  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  their  own  tongues :  they  do  not  so  much  as  know  there  is  any  such 
thing,  much  less  is  it  made  their  business  to  be  instructed  in  it.  Nor  is  their 
own  language  ever  proposed  to  them  as  worthy  their  care  and  cultivating, 
though  they  have  daily  use  of  it,  and  are  not  seldom  in  the  future  course  of 
their  lives  judged  ofj  by  their  handsome  or  awkward  way  of  expressing  them¬ 
selves  in  it.  Whereas  the  languages  whose  grammars  they  have  been  so  much 
employed  in,  are  such  as  probably  they  shall  scarce  ever  speak  or  write ;  or,  if 
upon  occasion  this  should  happen,  they  shall  be  excused  for  the  mistakes  and 
faults  they  make  in  it.  Would  not  a  Chinese,  who  took  notice  of  this  way  of 
breeding,  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  all  our  young  gentlemen  were  designed  to  be 
teachers  and  professors  of  the  dead  languages  of  foreign  countries,  and  not  to 
be  men  of  business  in  their  own  ? 

3.  There  is  a  third  sort  of  men,  who  apply  themselves  to  two  or  three  foreign, 
dead,  (and  which  amongst  us  are  called  the  learned,)  languages,  make  them 
their  study,  and  pique  themselves  upon  their  skill  in  them.  No  doubt  those 
who  propose  to  themselves  the  learning,  of  any  language  with  this  view,  and 
would  be  critically  exact  in  it,  ought  carefully  to  study  the  grammar  of  it.  I 
would  not  be  mistaken  here,  as  if  this  were  to  under-value  Greek  and  Latin  :  I 
grant  these  are  languages  of  great  use  and  excellency ;  and  a  man  can  have  no 
place  amongst  the  learned,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  who  is  a  stranger  to  them. 
But  the  knowledge  a  gentleman  would  ordinarily  draw  for  his  use,  out  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  writers,  I  think  he  may  attain  without  studying  the  gram¬ 
mars  of  those  tongues,  and,  by  bare  reading,  may  come  to  understand  them 
sufficiently  for  all  his  purposes.  How  much  farther  he  shall  at  any  time  be 
concerned  to  look  into  the  grammar  and  critical  niceties  of  either  of  these 
tongues,  he  himself  will  be  able  to  determine,  when  he  comes  to  propose  to 
himself  the  study  of  any  thing  that  shall  require  it.  Which  brings  me  to  the 
other  part  of  the  inquiry,  viz. : — 

“  When  grammar  should  be  taught?” 

To  which,  upon  the  premised  grounds,  the  answer  is  obvious,  viz. : — 

That  if  grammar  ought  to  be  taught  at  any  time,  it  must  be  to  one  that  can 
speak  the  language  already:  how  else  can  he  be  taught  the  grammar  of  it? 
This,  at  least,  is  evident  from  the  practice  of  the  wise  and  learned  nations 
amongst  the  ancients.  They  made  it  a  part  of  education  to  cultivate  their  own, 
not  foreign  tongues.  The  Greeks  counted  all  other  nations  barbarous,  and  had 
a  contempt  for  their  languages.  And,  though  the  Greek  learning  grew  in  credit 
amongst  the  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  their  commonwealth,  yet  it  was  the 
Roman  tongue  that  was  made  the  study  of  their  youth :  their  own  language 
they  were  to  make  use  ofj  and  therefore  it  was  their  own  language  they  were 
instructed  and  exercised  in. 

But  more  particularly  to  determine  the  proper  season  for  grammar ;  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  reasonably  be  made  any  one’s  study,  but  as  an  introduction  to 
rhetoric :  when  it  is  thought  time  to  put  any  one  upon  the  care  of  polishing  his 
tongue,  and  of  speaking  better  than  the  illiterate,  then  is  the  time  for  him  to  be 
instructed  in  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  not  before.  For  grammar  being  to 
teach  men  not  to  speak,  but  to  speak  correctly,  and  according  to  the  exact  rules 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  one  part  of  elegancy,  there  is  little  use  of  the  one  to 
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him  that  has  no  need  of  the  other;  where  rhetoric  is  not  necessary,  grammar 
may  be  spared.  I  know  not  why  any  one  should  waste  his  time  and  beat  his 
head  about  the  Latin  grammar,  who  does  not  intend  to  be  a  critic,  or  make 
speeches,  and  write  dispatches  in  it.  When  any  one  finds  in  himself  a  necessity 
or  disposition  to  study  any  foreign  language  to  the  bottom,  and  to  be  nicely 
exact  in  the  knowledge  of  it,  it  will  be  time  enough  to1  take  a  grammatical 
survey  of  it.  If  his  use  of  it  be  only  to  understand  some  books  writ  in  it  with¬ 
out  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  tongue  itself,  reading  alone,  as  I  have  said,  will 
attain  this  end,  without  charging  the  mind  with  the  multiplied  rules  and  intri¬ 
cacies  of  grammar. 

163.  For  the  exercise  of  his  writing,  let  him  sometimes  translate  Latin  into 
English :  but  the  learning  of  Latin  being  nothing  but  the  learning  of  words,  a 
very  unpleasant  business  both  to  young  and  old,  join  as  much  other  real 
knowledge  with  it  as  you  can,  beginning  still  with  that  which  lies  most  obvious 
to  the  senses ;  such  as  is  the  knowledge  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  and 
particularly  timber  and  fruit  trees,  their  parts  and  ways  of  propagation,  wherein 
a  great  deal  may  be  taught  a  child,  which  will  not  be  useless  to  the  man.  But 
more  especially  geography,  astronomy,  and  anatomy.  But  whatever  you  are 
teaching  him,  have  a  care  still,  that  you  do  not  clog  him  with  too  much  at 
once ;  or  make  any  thing  his  business  but  downright  virtue,  or  reprove  him  for 
any  thing  but  vice,  or  some  apparent  tendency  to  it. 

THEMES. 

164.  But,  if,  after  all,  his  fate  be  to  go  to  school  to  get  the  Latin  tongue,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the  method  I  think  best  to  be  observed 
in  schools.  You  must  submit  to  that  you  find  there,  not  expect  to  have  it 
changed  for  your  son ;  but  yet  by  all  means  obtain,  if  you  can,  that  he  be  not 
employed  in  making  Latin  themes  and  declamations,  and,  least  of  all,  verses  of 
any  kind.*  You  may  insist  on  it,  if  it  will  do  any  good,  that  you  have  no 
design  to  make  him  either  a  Latin  orator  or  poet,  but  barely  would  have  him 
understand  perfectly  a  Latin  author ;  and  that  you  observe  those  who  teach  any 
of  the  modern  languages,  and  that  with  success,  never  amuse  their  scholars  to 
make  speeches  or  verses  either  in  French  or  Italian,  their  business  being 
language  barely  and  not  invention. 

165.  But  to  tell  you,  a  little  more  fully,  why  I  would  not  have  him  exercised 
in  making  of  themes  and  verses :  1.  As  to  themes,  they  have,  I  confess,  the 
pretense  of  something  useful,  which  is  to  teach  people  to  speak  handsomely  and 
well  on  any  subject ;  which,  if  it  could  be  attained  this  way,  I  own  would  be  a 
great  advantage ;  there  being  nothing  more  becoming  a  gentleman,  nor  more 
useful  in  all  the  occurrences  of  life,  than  to  be  able,  on  any  occasion,  to  speak 
well,  and  to  the  purpose.  But  this  I  say,  that  the  making  of  themes,  as  is  usual 
in  schools,  helps  not  one  jot  towards  it :  for  do  but  consider  what  it  is  in  making 
a  theme  that  a  young  lad  is  employed  about ;  it  is  to  make  a  speech  on  some 
Latin  saying,  as  “  Omnia  vincitamor,”  or  “Non  licet  in  belfo  bis  peccare,”  &c. 
And  here  the  poor  lad,  who  wants  knowledge  of  those  things  he  is  to  speak  of, 
which  is  to  be  had  only  from  time  and  observation,  must  set  his  invention  on 


*  In  this  and  several  following  topics,  the  author  seems  entirely  to  overlook  the  benefits  of 
practice,  the  most  effectual  method  of  learning.— Ed. 
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the  rack,  to  say  something  where  he  knows  nothing,  which  is  a  sort  of  ^Egyptian 
tyranny,  to  bid  them  make  bricks  who  have  not  yet  any  of  the  materials.  And 
therefore  it  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  for  the  poor  children  to  go  to  those  of  higher 
forms  with  this  petition,  “Pray  give  me  a  little  sense;”  which  whether  it  be 
more  reasonable  or  more  ridiculous,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Before  a  man  can 
be  in  any  capacity  to  speak  on  any  subject,  it  is  necessary  he  be  acquainted  with 
it ;  or  else  it  is  as  foolish  to  set  him  to  discourse  of  it,  as  to  set  a  blind  man  to 
talk  of  colors,  or  a  deaf  man  of  music.  And  would  you  not  think  him  a  little 
cracked  who  would  require  another  to  make  an  argument  on  a  moot-point,  who 
understands  nothing  of  our  laws  ?  And  what,  I  pray,  do  school-boys  under¬ 
stand  concerning  those  matters,  which  are  used  to  be  proposed  to  them  in  their 
themes,  as  subjects  to  discourse  on,  to  whet  and  exercise  their  fancies? 

166.  In  the  next  place,  consider  the  language  that  their  themes  are  made  in : 
it  is  Latin,  a  language  foreign  in  their  country,  and  long  since  dead  every  where ; 
a  language  which  your  sou,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  shall  never  have  an  occasion 
once  to  make  a  speech  in  as  long  as  he  lives,  after  he  comes  to  be  a  man ;  and 
a  language,  wherein  the  manner  of  expressing  one’s  self  is  so  far  different  from 
ours,  that  to  be  perfect  in  that,  would  very  little  improve  the  purity  and  facility 
of  Ids  English  style.  Besides  that,  there  is  now  so  little  room  or  use  for  set 
speeches  in  our  own  language  in  any  part  of  our  English  business,  that  I  can 
see  no  pretense  for  this  sort  of  exercise  in  our  schools ;  unless  it  can  be  supposed, 
that  the  making  of  set  Latin  speeches  should  be  the  way  to  teach  men  to  speak 
well  in  English  extempore.  The  way  to  that  I  should  think  rather  to  be  this : 
that  there  should  be  proposed  to  young  gentlemen  rational  and  useful  questions, 
suited  to  their  age  and  capacities,  and  on  subjects  not  wholly  unknown  to  them, 
nor  'out  of  their  way :  such  as  these,  when  they  are  ripe  for  exercises  of  this 
nature,  they  should,  extempore,  or  after  a  little  meditation  upon  the  spot,  speak 
to,  without  penning  of  any  thing.  For  I  ask,  if  he  will  examine  the  effects  of 
this  way  of  learning  to  speak  well,  who  speak  best  in  any  business,  when  occa¬ 
sion  calls  them  to  it  upon  any  debate ;  either  those  who  have  accustomed  them¬ 
selves  to  compose  and  write  down  beforehand  what  they  would  say,  or  those 
who  thinking  only  of  the  matter,  to  understand  that  as  well  as  they  can,  use 
themselves  only  to  speak  extempore  ?  And  he  that  shall  judge  by  this,  will  be 
little  apt  to  think,  that  the  accustoming  him  to  studied  speeches,  and  set  com¬ 
positions,  is  the  way  to  fit  a  young  gentleman  for  business. 

161.  But,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  told,  it  is  to  improve  and  perfect  them  in  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  is  true,  that  is  their  proper  business  at  school ;  but  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  themes  is  not  the  way  to  it :  that  perplexes  their  brains,  about  invention 
of  things  to  be  said,  not  about  the  signification  of  words  to  be  learnt ;  and, 
when  they  are  making  a  theme,  it  is  thoughts  they  search  and  sweat  for,  and 
not  language.  But  the  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue,  being  uneasy  and 
unpleasant  enough  in  itself,  should  not  be  cumbered  with  any  other  difficulties, 
as  is  done  in  this  way  of  proceeding.  In  fine,  if  boys’  invention  be  to  be 
quickened  by  such  exercise,  let  them  make  themes  in  English,  where  they  have 
facility,  and  a  command  of  words,  and  will  better  see  what  kind  of  thoughts 
they  have,  when  put  into  their  own  language :  and,  if  the  Latin  tongue  be 
to  be  learned,  let  it  be  done  in  the  easiest  way,  without  toiling  and  dis¬ 
gusting  the  mind  by  so  uneasy  an  employment  as  that  of  making  speeches  joined 
to  it. 
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VERSIFYING. 

168.  If  these  may  be  any  reasons  against  children’s  making  Latin  themes  at 
school,  I  have  much  more  to  say.  and  of  more  weight,  against  their  making 
verses  of  any  sort :  for  if  he  has  no  genius  to  poetry,  it  is  the  most  unreason¬ 
able  thing  in  the  world  to  torment  a  child,  and  waste  his  time  about  that  which 
can  never  succeed ;  and  if  he  have  a  poetic  vein,  it  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing 
in  the  world,  that  the  father  should  desire  or  suffer  it  to  be  cherished  or  im¬ 
proved.  Methinks  the  parents  should  labor  to  have  it  stifled  and  suppressed  as 
much  as  may  be ;  and  I  know  not  what  reason  a  father  can  have  to  wish  his 
son  a  poet,  who  does  not  desire  to  have  him  bid  defiance  to  all  other  callings 
and  business :  which  is  not  yet  the  worst  of  the  case ;  for  if  he  proves  a  suc¬ 
cessful  rhymer,  and  gets  once  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  I  desire  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  what  company  and  places  he  is  likely  to  spend  his  time  in,  nay,  and 
estate  too :  for  it  is  very  seldom  seen,  that  any  one  discovers  mines  of  gold,  or 
silver  in  Parnassus.  It  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil ;  and  there  are  very 
few  instances  of  those  who  have  added  to  their  patrimony  by  any  thing  they 
have  reaped  from  thence.  Poetry  and  gaming,  which  usually  go  together,  are 
alike  in  this  too,  that  they  seldom  bring  any  advantage,  but  to  those  who  have 
nothing  else  to  live  on.  Men  of  estates  almost  constantly  go  away  losers ;  and 
it  is  well  if  they  escape  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  their  whole  estates,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  them.  Ifj  therefore,  you  would  not  have  your  son  the  fiddle  to 
every  jovial  company,  without  whom  the  sparks  could  not  relish  their  wine,  nor 
know  how  to  pass  an  afternoon  idly ;  if  you  would  not  have  him  waste  his  time 
and  estate  to  divert  others,  and  contemn  the  dirty  acres  left  him  by  his  ances¬ 
tors,  I  do  not  think  you  will  much  care  he  should  be  a  poet,  or  that  his  school¬ 
master  should  enter  him  in  versifying.  But  yet,  if  any  one  will  think  poetry  a 
desirable  quality  in  his  son,  and  that  the  study  of  it  would  raise  his  fancy  and 
parts,  he  must  needs  yet  confess,  that,  to  that  end,  reading  the  excellent  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  is  of  more  use  than  making  bad  verses  of  his  own,  in  a 
language  that  is  not  his  own.  And  he,  whose  design  it  is  to  excel  in  English 
poetry,  would  not,  I  guess,  think  the  way  to  it  were  to  make  his  first  essays  in 
Latin  verses. 

MEMORITER  RECITATION. 

169.  Another  thing,  very  ordinary  in  the  vulgar  method  of  grammar-schools, 
there  is,  of  which  I  see  no  use  at  all,  unless  it  be  to  balk  young  lads  in  the  way 
to  learning  languages,  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  made  as  easy  and 
pleasant  as  may  be ;  and  that  which  was  painful  in  it,  as  much  as  possible, 
quite  removed.  That  which  I  mean,  and  here  complain  of,  is,  their  being  forced 
to  learn  by  heart  great  parcels  of  the  authors  which  are  taught  them ;  wherein  I 
can  discover  no  advantage  at  all,  especially  to  the  business  they  are  upon. 
Languages  are  to  be  learnt  only  by  reading  and  talking,  and  not  by  scraps  of 
authors  got  by  heart ;  which  when  a  man’s  head  is  stuffed  with,  he  has  got  the 
just  furniture  of  a  pedant,  and  it  is  the  ready  way  to  make  him  one,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  less  becoming  a  gentleman.  Eor  what  can  be  more  ridiculous, 
than  to  mix  the  rich  and  handsome  thoughts  and  sayings  of  others  with  a  deal 
of  poor  stuff  of  his  own ;  which  is  thereby  the  more  exposed ;  and  has  no 
other  grace  in  it,  nor  will  otherwise  recommend  the  speaker  than  a  thread-bare 
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russet  coat  would,  that  was  set  off  with  large  patches  of  scarlet  and  glittering 
brocade  ?  Indeed,  where  a  passage  comes  in  the  way,  whose  matter  is  worth 
remembrance,  and  the  expression  of  it  very  close  and  excellent,  (as  there  are 
many  such  in  the  ancient  authors,)  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  lodge  it  in  the  minds 
of  young  scholars,  and  with  such  admirable  strokes  of  those  great  masters 
sometimes  exercise  the  memories  of  school-boys :  but  their  learning  of  their 
lessons  by  heart,  as  they  happen  to  fall  out  in  their  books,  without  choice  or  dis¬ 
tinction,  I  know  not  what  it  serves  for,  but  to  mispend  their  time  and  pains,  and 
give  them  a  disgust  and  aversion  to  their  books,  wherein  they  find  nothing  but 
useless  trouble. 

170.  I  hear  it  is  said,  that  children  should  be  employed  in  getting  things  by 
heart,  to  exercise  and  improve  their  memories.  I  could  wish  this  were  said 
with  as  much  authority  of  reason,  as  it  is  with  forwardness  of  assurance ;  and 
that  this  practice  were  established  upon  good  observation,  more  than  old  cus¬ 
tom  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  strength  of  memory  is  owing  to  a  happy  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  not  to  any  habitual  improvement  got  by  exercise.  It  is  true,  what 
the  mind  is  intent  upon,  and  for  fear  of  letting  it  slip,  often  imprints  afresh  on 
itself  by  frequent  reflection,  that  it  is  apt  to  retain,  but  still  according  to  its  own 
natural  strength  of  retention.  An  impression  made  on  beeswax  or  lead  will 
not  last  so  long  as  on  brass  or  steel.  Indeed,  if  it  be  renewed  often,  it  may  last 
the  longer ;  but  every  new  reflecting  on  it  is  a  new  impression,  and  it  is  from 
thence  one  is  to  reckon,  if  one  would  know  how  long  the  mind  retains  it.  But 
the  learning  pages  of  Latin  by  heart,  no  more  fits  the  memory  for  retention  of 
any  thing  else,  than  the  graving  of  one  sentence  in  lead,  makes  it  the  more 
capable  of  retaining  firmly  any  other  characters.  If  such  a  sort  of  exercise  of 
the  memory  were  able  to  give  it  strength,  and  improve -our  parts,  players  of  all 
other  people  must  needs  have  the  best  memories,  and  be  the  best  company :  but 
whether  the  scraps  they  have  got  into  their  head  this  way,  make  them  remem¬ 
ber  other  things  the  better ;  and  whether  their  parts  be  improved  proportion- 
ably  to  the  pains  they  have  taken  in  getting  by  heart  other  sayings ;  experience 
will  show.  Memory  is  so  necessarv  to  all  parts  and  conditions  of  life,  and  so 
little  is  to  be  done  without  it,  that  we  are  not  to  fear  it  should  grow  dull  and 
useless  for  want  of  exercise,  if  exercise  would  make  it  grow  stronger.  But  I 
fear  this  faculty  of  the  mind  is  not  capable  of  much  help  and  amendment  in 
general,  by  any  exercise  or  endeavor  of  ours,  at  least  not  by  that  used  upon 
this  pretense  in  grammar-schools.  And  if  Xerxes  was  able  to  call  every  com¬ 
mon  soldier  by  his  name,  in  his  army,  that  consisted  of  no  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  I  think  it  may  be  guessed,  he  got  not  this  wonderful  ability  by 
learning  his  lessons  by  heart,  when  he  was  a  boy.  This  method  of  exercising 
and  improving  the  memory  by  toilsome  repetitions,  without  book,  of  what  they 
read,  is,  I  think,  little  used  in  the  education  of  princes ;  which,  if  it  had  that 
advantage  talked  of,  should  be  as  little  neglected  in  them,  as  in  the  meanest 
school-boys ;  princes  having  as  much  need  of  good  memories  as  any  men  living, 
and  have  generally  an  equal  share  in  this  faculty  with  other  men :  though  it  has 
never  been  taken  care  of  this  way.  What  the  mind  is  intent  upon,  and  careful 
o£  that  it  remembers  best,  and  for  the  reason  above  mentioned :  to  which  if 
method  and  order  be  joined,  all  is  done,  I  think,  that  can  be,  for  the  help  of  a 
weak  memory ;  and  he  that  will  take  any  other  way  to  do  it,  especially  that  of 
charging  it  with  a  train  of  other  people’s  words,  which  he  that  learns  cares  not 
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for ;  will,  I  guess,  scarce  find  the  profit  answer  half  the  time  and  pains  emplo3red 
in  it. 

I  do  not  mean  hereby,  that  there  should  be  no  exercise  given  to  children’s 
memories.  I  think  their  memories  should  be  employed,  but  not  in  learning  by 
rote  whole  pages  out  of  books,  which,  the  lesson  being  once  said,  and  that  task 
over,  are  delivered  up  again  to  oblivion,  and  neglected  forever.  This  mends 
neither  the  memory  nor  the  mind.  What  they  should  learn  by  heart  out  of 
authors,  I  have  above  mentioned :  and  such  wise  and  useful  sentences  being 
once  given  in  charge  to  their  memories,  they  should  never  be  suffered  to  forget 
again,  but  be  often  called  to  account  for  them :  whereby,  besides  the  use  those 
sayings  may  be  to  them  in  their  future  life,  as  so  many  good  rules  and  observa¬ 
tions  ;  they  will  be  taught  to  reflect  often,  and  bethink  themselves  what  they 
have  to  remember,  which  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  memory  quick  and  useful. 
The  custom  of  frequent  reflection  will  keep  their  minds  from  running  adrift,  and 
call  their  thoughts  home  from  useless  inattentive  roving :  and  therefore,  I  think, 
it  may  do  well  to  give  them  something  every  day  to  remember ;  but  something 
still,  that  is  in  itself  worth  the  remembering,  and  what  you  would  never  have 
out  of  mind,  whenever  you  call,  or  they  themselves  search  for  it.  This  will 
oblige  them  often  to  turn  their  thoughts  inwards,  than  which  you  can  not  wish 
them  a  better  intellectual  habit. 


LATIN. 

4 

111.  But  under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught,  during  the 
tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this  is  certain,  it  should  be  one  who  thinks 
Latin  and  language  the  least  part  of  education ;  one,  who  knowing  how  much 
virtue,  and  a  well-tempered  soul,  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or 
language,  makes  it  his  chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars,  and  give 
that  a  right  disposition :  which,  if  once  got,  though  all  the  rest  should  be  neg¬ 
lected,  would,  in  due  time,  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which  if  it  be  not  got  and 
settled,  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious  habits,  languages  and  sciences,  and  all 
the  other  accomplishments  of  education,  wilf  be  to  no  purpose,  but  to  make  the 
worse  or  more  dangerous  man.  And  indeed,  whatever  stir  there  is  made  about 
getting  of  Latin,  as  the  great  and  difficult  business ;  his  mother  may  teach  it 
him  herself,  if  she  will  but  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  a  day  with  him,  and 
make  him  read  the  evangelists  in  Latin  to  her :  for  she  need  but  buy  a  Latin 
Testament,  and  having  got  somebody  to  mark  the  last  syllable  but  one,  where 
it  is  long,  in  words  above  two  syllables,  (which  is  enough  to  regulate  her  pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  accenting  the  words,)  read  daily  in  the  Gfospels;  and  then  let 
her  avoid  understanding  them  in  Latin,  if  she  can.  And  when  she  understands 
the  Evangelists  in  Latin,  let  her,  in  the  same  manner,  read  iEsop’s  Fables,  and 
so  proceed  on  to  Eutropius,  Justin,  and  other  such  books.  I  do  not  mention 
this  as  an  imagination  of  what  I  fancy  may  do,  but  as  of  a  thing  I  have  known 
done,  and  the  Latin  tongue,  with  ease,  got  this  way. 

But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying :  he  that  takes  on  him  the  charge  of 
bringing  up  young  men,  especially  young  gentlemen,  should  have  something 
more  in  him  than  Latin,  more  than  even  a  knowledge  in  the  liberal  sciences ; 
he  should  be  a  person  of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence,  and  with  good  sense 
have  good  humor,  and  the  skill  to  carry  himself  with  gravity,  ease,  and  kind- 
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ness,  in  a  constant  conversation  with  his  pupils.  But  of  this  ±  have  spoken  at 
large  in  another  place. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

112.  At  the  same  time  that  he  is  learning  French  and  Latin,  a  child,  as  has 
been  said,  may  also  be  entered  in  arithmetic,  geography,  chronology,  history, 
and  geometry  too.  For  if  these  be  taught  him  in  French  or  Latin,  when  he 
begins  once  to  understand  either  of  these  tongues,  he  will  get  a  knowledge  in 
these  sciences,  and  the  language  to  boot. 

Geography,  I  think,  should  be  begun  with ;  for  the  learning  of  the  figure  of 
the  globe,  the  situation  and  boundaries  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  and  that 
of  particular  kingdoms  and  countries,  being  only  an  exercise  of  the  eyes  and 
memory,  a  child  with  pleasure  will  learn  and  retain  them :  and  this  is  so  certain, 
that  I  now  live  in  the  house  with  a  child,  whom  his  mother  has  so  well  in¬ 
structed  this  way  in  geography,  that  he  knew  the  limits  of  the  four  parts  of  the 
world,  could  readily  point,  being  asked,  to  any  country  upon  the  globe,  or  any 
county  in  the  map  of  England  ;  knew  all  the  great  rivers,  promontories,  straits, 
and  bays  in  the  world,  and  could  find  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place, 
before  he  was  six  years  old.  These  things,  that  he  will  thus  learn  by  sight,  and 
have  by  rote  in  his  memory,  are  not  all,  I  confess,  that  he  is  to  learn  upon  the 
globes.  But  yet  it  is  a  good  step  and  preparation  to  it,  and  will  make  the  re¬ 
mainder  much  easier,  when  his  judgment  is  grown  ripe  enough  for  it :  besides 
that,  it  gets  so  much  time  now,  and  by  the  pleasure  of  knowing  things,  leads 
him  on  insensibly  to  the  gaining  of  languages. 

113.  When  he  has  the  natural  parts  of  the  globe  well  fixed  in  his  memory,  it 
may  then  be  time  to  begin  arithmetic.  By  the  natural  parts  of  the  globe,  I 
mean  several  positions  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  and  sea,  under  different  names 
and  distinctions  of  countries ;  not  coming  yet  to  those  artificial  and  imaginary 
fines,  which  have  been  invented,  and  are  only  supposed,  for  the  better  improve¬ 
ment  of  that  science. 


ARITHMETIC. 

114.  Arithmetic  is  the  easiest,  and  consequently  the  first  sort  of  abstract  rea¬ 
soning,  which  the  mind  commonly  bears,  or  accustoms  itself  to ;  and  is  of  so 
general  use  in  all  parts  of  fife  and  business,  that  scarce  any  thing  is  to  be  done 
without  it.  This  is  certain,  a  man  can  not  have  too  much  of  it,  nor  too  per¬ 
fectly  ;  he  should  therefore  begin  to  be  exercised  in  counting,  as  soon,  and  as 
far,  as  he  is  capable  of  it ;  and  do  something  in  it  every  day  till  he  is  master  of 
the  art  of  numbers.  When  he  understands  addition  and  subtraction,  he  may 
then  be  advanced  farther  in  geography,  and  after  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
poles,  .zones,  parallel  circles,  and  meridians,  be  taught  longitude  and  latitude, 
and  by  them  be  made  to  understand  the  use  of  maps,  and  by  the  numbers 
placed  on  their  sides,  to  know  the  respective  situation  of  countries,  and  how  to 
find  them  out  on  the  terrestrial  globe.  Which  when  he  can  readily  do,  he  may 
then  be  entered  in  the  celestial ;  and  there  going  over  all  the  circles  again,  with 
a  more  particular  observation  of  the  ecliptic  or  zodiac,  to  fix  them  all  very 
clearly  and  distinctly  in  his  mind,  he  may  be  taught  the  figure  and  position  of 
the  several  constellations,  which  may  be  showed  him  first  upon  the  globe,  and 
then  in  the  heavens. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

When  that  is  done,  and  he  knows  pretty  well  the  constellations  of  this  our 
hemisphere,  it  may  be  time  to  give  him  some  notions  of  this  our  planetary 
world,  and  to  that  purpose  it  may' not  be  amiss  to  make  him  a  draught  of  the 
Copernican  system ;  and  therein  explain  to  him  the  situation  of  the  planets, 
their  respective  distances  from  the  sun,  the  center  of  their  revolutions.  This 
will  prepare  him  to  understand  the  motion  and  theory  of  the  planets  the  most 
easy  and  natural  way.  For,  since  astronomers  no  longer  doubt  of  the  motion 
of  the  planets  about  the  sun,  it  is  fit  he  should  proceed  upon  that  hypothesis, 
which  is  not  only  the  simplest  and  least  perplexed  for  a  learner,  but  also  the 
likeliest  to  be  true  in  itself.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  instruction, 
great  care  must  be  taken  with  children,  to  begin  with  that  which  is  plain  and 
simple,  and  to  teach  them  as  little  as  can  be  at  once,  and  settle  that  well  in 
their  heads,  before  you  proceed  to  the  next,  or  any  thing  new  in  that  science. 
Give  them  first  one  simple  idea,  and  see  that  they  take  it  right,  and  perfectly 
comprehend  it,  before  you  go  any  farther ;  and  then  add  some  other  simple  idea, 
which  lies  next  in  your  way  to  what  you  aim  at ;  and  so  proceeding  by  gentle 
and  insensible  steps,  children,  without  confusion  and  amazement,  will  have  their 
understandings  opened,  and  their  thoughts  extended,  farther  than  could  have 
been  expected.  And  when  any  one  has  learned  any  thing  himself,  there  is  no 
such  way  to  fix  it  in  his  memory,  and  to  encourage  him  to  go  on,  as  to  set  him 
to  teach  it  others. 


GEOMETRY. 

175.  Wlien  he  has  once  got  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  globes,  as  is  above 
mentioned,  he  may  be  fit  to  be  tried  a  little  in  geometry ;  wherein  I  think  the 
six  first  books  of  Euclid  enough  for  him  to  be  taught.  For  I  am  in  some  doubt 
whether  more  to  a  man  of  business  be  necessary  or  useful ;  at  least  if  he  have 
a  genius  and  inclination  to  it,  being  entered  so  far  by  his  tutor,  he  will  be  able  to 
go  on  of  himself  without  a  teacher. 

The  globes,  therefore,  must  be  studied,  and  that  diligently,  and,  I  think,  may 
be  begun  betimes,  if  the  tutor  will  but  be  careful  to  distinguish  what  the  child 
is  capable  of  knowing,  and  what  not ;  for  which  this  may  be  a  rule,  that  per¬ 
haps  will  go  a  pretty  way,  (viz.)  that  children  may  be  taught  any  thing  that 
falls  under  their  senses,  especially  their  sight,  as  far  as  their  memories  only  are 
exercised :  and  thus  a  child  very  young  may  learn,  which  is  the  equator,  which 
the  meridian,  &c.,  which  Europe,  and  which  England,  upon  the  globes,  as  soon 
almost  as  he  knows  the  rooms  of  the  house  he  lives  in ;  if  care  be  taken  not  to 
teach  him  too  much  at  once,  nor  to  set  him  upon  a  new  part,  till  that,  which  he 
is  upon,  be  perfectly  learned  and  fixed  in  his  memory. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

176.  With  geography,  chronology  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand;  I  mean  the 
general  part  of  it,  so  that  he  may  have  in  his  mind  a  view  of  the  whole  current 
of  time,  and  the  several  considerable  epochs  that  are  made  use  of  in  history. 
Without  these  two,  history,  which  is  the  great  mistress  of  prudence  and  civil 
knowledge ;  and  ought  to  be  the  proper  study  of  a  gentleman  or  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world ;  without  geography  and  chronology,  I  say,  history  will  be 
very  ill  retained,  and  very  little  useful ;  but  be  only  a  jumble  of  matters  of  fact, 
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confusedly  heaped  together  without  order  or  instruction.  It  is  by  these  two 
that  the  actions  of  mankind  are  ranked  into  their  proper  places  of  times  and 
countries ;  under  which  circumstances,  they  are  not  only  much  easier  kept  in 
the  memory,  but,  in  that  natural  order,  are  only  capable  to  afford  those  observa¬ 
tions,  which  make  a  man  the  better  and  the  abler  for  reading  them. 

117.  When  I  speak  of  chronology  as  a  science  he  should  be  perfect  in,  I  do 
not  mean  the  little  controversies  that  are  in  it.  These  are  endless,  and  most  of 
them  of  so  little  importance  to  a  gentleman,  as  not  to  deserve  to  be  inquired 
into  were  they  capable  of  an  easy  decision.  And,  therefore,  all  that  learned 
noise  and  dust  of  the  chronologist  is  wholly  to  be  avoided.  The  most  useful 
book  I  have  seen  in  that  part  of  learning,  is  a  small  treatise  of  Strauchius, 
which  is  printed  in  twelves,  under  the  title  of  “  Breviarium  Chronologicum,”  out 
of  which  may  be  selected  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  taught  a  young  gentleman 
concerning  chronology ;  for  all  that  is  in  that  treatise  a  learner  need  not  be  cum¬ 
bered  with.  He  has  in  him  the  most  remarkable  or  usual  epochs  reduced  all 
to  that  of  the  Julian  period,  which  is  the  easiest,  and  plainest,  and  surest 
method,  that  can  be  made  use  of  in  chronology.  To  this  treatise  of  Strauchius, 
Helvicus’s  tables  may  be  added,  as  a  book  to  be  turned  to  on  all  occasions. 

HISTORY. 

178.  As  nothing  teaches,  so  nothing  delights,  more  than  history.  The  first 
of  these  recommends  it  to  the  study  of  grown  men ;  the  latter  makes  me  think 
it  the  fittest  for  a  young  lad,  who,  as  soon  as  he  is  instructed  in  chronology,  and 
acquainted  with  the  several  epochs,  in  use  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  can 
reduce  them  to  the  J ulian  period,  should  then  have  some  Latin  history  put  into 
his  hand.  The  choice  should  be  directed  by  the  easiness  of  the  style;  for 
wherever  he  begins,  chronology  will  keep  it  from  confusion ;  and  the  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  the  subject  inviting  him  to  read,  the  language  will  insensibly  be  gop, 
without  that  terrible  vexation  and  uneasiness  which  children  suffer  where  they 
are  put  into  books  beyond  their  capacity,  such  as  are  the  Roman  orators  and 
poets,  only  to  learn  the  Roman  language.  When  he  has  by  reading  mastered 
the  easier,  such  perhaps  as  Justin,  Eutropius,  Quintus  Curtius,  &c.,  the  next  de¬ 
gree  to  these  will  give  him  no  great  trouble :  and  thus,  by  a  gradual  progress 
from  the  plainest  and  easiest  historians,  he  may  at  last  come  to  read  the  most 
difficult  and  sublime  of  the  Latin  authors,  such  as  are  Tully,  Virgil,  and  Horace. 

ETHICS. 

179.  The  knowledge  of  virtue,  all  along  from  the  beginning,  in  all  the  in¬ 
stances  he  is  capable  of,  being  taught  him,  more  by  practice  than  rules ;  and 
the  love  of  reputation,  instead  of  satisfying  his  appetite,  being  made  habitual 
in  him ;  I  know  not  whether  -he  should  read  any  other  discourses  of  morality, 
but  what  he  finds  in  the  Bible ;  or  have  any  system  of  ethics  put  into  his  hand, 
till  he  can  read  Tully’s  Offices,  not  as  a  school-boy  to  learn  Latin,  but  as  one 
that  would  be  informed  in  the  principles  and  precepts  of  virtue,  for  the  conduct 
of  his  life. 

CIVIL  LAW. 

180.  When  he  has  pretty  well  digested  Tully’s  Offices,  and  added  to  it  “Puf- 
fendorf  de  Officio  Hominis  et  Civis,”  it  may  be  seasonable  to  set  him  upon  “  Gro- 
tius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,”  or,  which  perhaps  is  the  better  of  the  two,  “Puffen- 
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dorf  de  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium,”  wherein  he  will  be  instructed  in  the  natural 
rights  of  men,  and  the  original  and  foundations  of  society,  and  the  duties  re¬ 
sulting  from  thence.  This  general  part  of  civil  law  and  history  are  studies 
which  a  gentleman  should  not  barely  touch  at,  but  constantly  dwell  upon,  and 
never  have  done  with.  A  virtuous  and  well-behaved  young  man,  that  is  well 
versed  in  the  general  part  of  the  civil  law,  (which  concerns  not  the  chicane  of 
private  cases,  but  the  affairs  and  intercourse  of  civilized  nations  in  general, 
grounded  upon  principles  of  reason,)  understands  Latin  well,  and  can  write  a 
good  hand,  one  may  turn  loose  into  the  world,  with  great  assurance  that  he  will 
find  employment  and  esteem  everywhere. 

ENGLISH'  LAW. 

181.  It  would  be  strange  to  suppose  an  English  gentleman  should  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  law  of  his  country.  This,  whatever  station  he  is  in,  is  so  requisite, 
that,  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  a  minister  of  state,  I  know  no  place  he  can 
well  fill  without  it.  I  do  not  mean  the  chicane  or  wrangling  and  captious  part 
of  the  law ;  a  gentleman  whose  business  is  to  seek  the  true  measures  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  not  the  arts  how  to  avoid  doing  the  one,  and  secure  himself  in 
doing  the  other,  ought  to  be  as  far  from  such  a  study  of  the  law,  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  diligently  to  apply  himself  to  that  wherein  he  may  be  serviceable  to  his 
country.  And  to  that  purpose  I  think  the  right  way  for  a  gentleman  to  study 
our  law,  which  he  does  not  design  for  his  calling,  is  to  take  a  view  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  constitution  and  government,  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  common  law,  and 
some  more  modem  writers,  who  out  of  them  have  given  an  account  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment.  And  having  got  a  true  idea  of  that,  then  to  read  our  history,  and 
with  it  join  in  every  king’s  reign  the  laws  then  made.  This  will  give  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  reason  of  our  statutes,  and  show  the  true  ground  upon  which 
they  came  to  be  made,  and  what  weight  they  ought  to  have. 

RHETORIC.  LOGIC. 

182.  Rhetoric  and  logic  being  the  arts  that  in  the  ordinary  method  usually 
follow  immediately  after  grammar,  it  may  perhaps  be  wondered  that  I  have 
said  so  little  of  them.  The  reason  is,  because  of  the  little  advantage  young 
people  receive  by  them  ;  for  I  have  seldom  or  never  observed  any  one  to  get 
the  skill  of  reasoning  well,  or  speaking  handsomely,  by  studying  those  rules 
which  pretend  to  teach  it;  and  therefore  I  would  have  a  youDg  gentleman  take 
a  view  of  them  in  the  shortest  systems  could  be  found,  without  dwelling  long 
on  the  contemplation  and  study  of  those  formalities.  Right  reasoning  is  founded 
on  something  else  than  the  predicaments  and  predicables,  and  does  not  consist 
in  talking  in  mode  and  figure  itself.  Rut  it  is  besides  my  present  business  to 
enlarge  upon  this  speculation.  To  come  therefore  to  what  we  have  in  hand ; 
if  you  would  have  your  son  reason  well,  let  him  read  Chilhngworth ;  and  if  you 
would  have  him  speak  well,  let  him  be  conversant  in  Tully,  to  give  him  the  true 
idea  of  eloquence  ;  and  let  him  read  those  things  that  are  well  writ  in  English, 
to  perfect  his  style  in  the  purity  of  our  language. 

183.  If  the  use  and  end  of  right  reasoning  be  to  have  right  notions,  and  a 
right  judgment  of  things ;  to  distinguish  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  act  accordingly ;  be  sure  not  to  let  your  son  be  bred  up  in  the 
art  and  formality  of  disputing,  either  practicing  it  himself,  or  admiring  it  in 
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others ;  unless,  instead  of  an  able  man,  you  desire  to  have  him  an  insignificant 
wrangler,  opiniatre  in  discourse,  and  priding  himself  in  contradicting  others; 
or,  which  is  worse,  questioning  every  thing,  and  thinking  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  truth  to  be  sought,  but  only  victory,  in  disputing.  There  can  not  be  any 
thing  so  disingenuous,  so  misbecoming  a  gentleman,  or  any  one  who  pretends 
to  be  a  rational  creature,  as  not  to  yield  to  plain  reason,  and  the  conviction  of 
clear  arguments.  Is  there  any  thing  more  inconsistent  with  civil  conversation, 
and  the  end  of  all  debate,  than  not  to  take  an  answer,  though  ever  so  full  and 
satisfactory;  but  still  to  go  on  with  the  dispute,  as  long  as  equivocal  sounds  can 
furnish  [a  “  medius  terminus”]  a  term  to  wrangle  with  on  the  one  side,  or  a  dis¬ 
tinction  on  the  other  ?  Whether  pertinent  or  impertinent,  sense  or  nonsense, 
agreeing  with,  or  contrary  to,  what  he  had  said  before,  it  matters  not.  For 
this,  in  short,  is  the  way  and  perfection  of  logical  disputes,  that  the  opponent 
never  takes  any  answer,  nor  the  respondent  ever  yields  to  any  argument.  This 
neither  of  them  must  do,  whatever  becomes  of  truth  or  knowledge,  unless  he 
will  pass  for  a  poor  baffled  wretch,  and  lie  under  the  disgrace  of  not  being  able 
to  maintain  whatever  he  has  once  affirmed,  which  is  the  great  aim  and  glory  in 
disputing.  Truth  is  to  be  found  and  supported  by  a  mature  and  due  considera¬ 
tion  of  things  themselves,  and  not  by  artificial  terms  and  ways  of  arguing : 
these  lead  not  men  so  much  into  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  into  a  captious  and 
fallacious  use  of  doubtful  words,  which  is  the  most  useless  and  most  offensive 
way  of  talking,  and  such  as  least  suits  a  gentleman  or  a  lover  of  truth  of  any 
thing  in  the  world. 

There  can  scarce  be  a  greater  defect  in  a  gentleman,  than  not  to  express  him¬ 
self  well,  either  in  writing  or  speaking.  But  yet,  I  think,  I  may  ask  my  reader, 
whether  he  doth  not  know  a  great  many,  who  live  upon  their  estates,  and  so, 
with  the  name,  should  have  the  qualities  of  gentlemen,  who  can  not  so  much 
as  tell  a  story  as  they  should,  much  less  speak  clearly  and  persuasively  in  any 
business?  This  I  think  not  to  be  so  much  their  fault,  as  the  fault  of  their  edu¬ 
cation  ;  for  I  must,  without  partiality,  do  my  countrymen  this  right,  that  where 
they  apply  themselves,  I  see  none  of  their  neighbors  outgo  them.  They  have 
been  taught  rhetoric,  but  yet  never  taught  how  to  express  themselves  hand¬ 
somely  with  their  tongues,  or  pens,  in  the  language  they  are  always  to  use ; 
as  if  the  names  of  the  figures,  that  embellished  the  discourses  of  those  who  un¬ 
derstood  the  art  of  speaking,  were  the  very  art  and  skill  of  speaking  well. 
This,  as  all  other  things  of  practice,  is  to  be  learned  not  by  a  few  or  a  great 
many  rules  given,  but  by  exercise  and  application,  according  to  good  rules,  or 
rather  patterns,  till  habits  are  got,  and  a  facility  of  doing  it  well. 

STYLE. 

Agreeable  hereunto,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  make  children,  as  soon 
as  they  are  capable  of  it,  often  to  tell  a  story  of  any  thing  they  know;  and  to 
correct  at  first  the  most  remarkable  fault  they  are  guilty  of,  in  their  way  of  put¬ 
ting  it  together.  When  that  fault  is  cured,  then  to  show  them  the  next,  and 
so  on,  till,  one  after  another,  all,  at  least  the  gross  ones,  are  mended.  When 
they  can  tell  tales  pretty  well,  then  it  may  be  time  to  make  them  write  them. 
The  fables  of  JEsop,  the  only  book  almost  that  I  know  fit  for  children,  may 
afford  them  matter  for  this  exercise  of  writing  English,  as  well  as  for  reading 
and  translating,  to  enter  them  in  the  Latin  tongue.  When  they  are  got  past 
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the  faults  of  grammar,  and  can  join  in  a  continued  coherent  discourse  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  story,  without  bald  and  unhandsome  forms  of  transition  (as  is 
usual,)  often  repeated ;  he  that  desires  to  perfect  them  yet  farther  in  this,  which 
is  the  first  step  to  speaking  well,  and  needs  no  invention,  may  have  recourse  to 
Tully ;  and  by  putting  in  practice  those  rules,  which  that  master  of  eloquence 
gives  in  his  first  book  “De  Inventione,”  §  20,  make  them  know  wherein  the 
skill  and  graces  of  a  handsome  narrative,  according  to  the  several  subjects  and 
designs  of  it,  lie.  Of  each  of  which  rules  fit  examples  may  be  found  out,  and 
therein  they  may  be  shown  how  others  have  practiced  them.  The  ancient  clas¬ 
sic  authors  afford  plenty  of  such  examples,  which  they  should  be  made  not 
only  to  translate,  but  have  set  before  them  as  patterns  for  their  daily  imitation. 

LETTERS. 

When  they  understand  how  to  write  English  with  due  connection,  propriety, 
and  order,  and  are  pretty  well  masters  of  a  tolerable  narrative  style,  they  may 
be  advanced  to  writing  of  letters ;  wherein  they  should  not  be  put  upon  any 
strains  of  wit  or  compliment,  but  taught  to  express  their  own  plain  easy  sense, 
without  any  incoherence,  confusion,  or  roughness.  And  when  they  are  perfect 
in  this,  they  may,  to  raise  their  thoughts,  have  set  before  them  the  example  of 
Yoiture’s,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  friends  at  a  distance,  with  letters  of 
compliment,  mirth,  raillery,  or  diversion ;  and  Tully’s  epistles,  as  the  best  pat¬ 
tern,  whether  for  business  or  conversation.  The  writing  of  letters  has  so  much 
to  do  in  all  the  occurrences  of  human  life,  that  no  gentleman  can  avoid  showing 
himself  in  this  kind  of  writing :  occasions  will  daily  force  him  to  make  this  use 
of  his  pen,  which,  besides  the  consequences,  that,  in  his  affairs,  his  well  or  ill 
managing  of  it  often  draws  after  it,  always  lays  him  open  to  a  severer  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  breeding,  sense,  and  abilities,  than  oral  discourses ;  whose  transient 
faults,  dying  for  the  most  part  with  the  sound  that  gives  them  fife,  and  so  not 
subject  to  a  strict  review,  more  easily  escape  observation  and  censure. 

ENGLISH. 

Had  the  methods  of  education  been  directed  to  their  right  end,  one  would 
have  thought  this  so  necessary  a  part,  could  not  have  been  neglected,  whilst 
themes  and  verses  in  Latin,  of  no  use  at  all,  were,  so  constantly  every  where 
pressed,  to  the  racking  of  children’s  inventions  beyond  their  strength,  and  hin¬ 
dering  their  cheerful  progress  in  learning  the  tongues,  by  unnatural  difficulties. 
But  custom  has  so  ordained  it,  and  who  dares  disobey  ?  And  would  it  not  be 
very  unreasonable  to  require  of  a  learned  country  schoolmaster  (who  has  all  the 
tropes  and  figures  in  Farnaby’s  rhetoric  at  his  fingers’  ends,)  to  teach  his  scholar 
to  express  himself  handsomely  in  English,  when  it  appears  to  be  so  little  his 
business  or  thought,  that  the  boy’s  mother  (despised,  it  is  like,  as  illiterate,  for 
not  having  read  a  system  of  logic  and  rhetoric,)  outdoes  him  in  it  ? 

To  write  and  speak  correctly,  gives  a  grace,  and  gains  a  favorable  attention 
to  what  one  has  to  say ;  and,  since  it  is  English  that  an  English  gentleman  will 
have  constant  use  of,  that  is  the  language  he  should  chiefly  cultivate,  and 
wherein  most  care  should  be  taken  to  polish  and  perfect  his  style.  To  speak 
or  write  better  Latin  than  English,  may  make  a  man  be  talked  of;  but  he  would 
find  it  more  to  his  purpose  to  express  himself  well  in  his  own  tongue,  that  he 
uses  every  moment,  than  to  have  the  vain  commendation  of  others  for  a  very 
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insignificant  quality.  This  I  find  universally  neglected,  and  no  care  taken  any 
where  to  improve  young  men  in  their  own  language,  that  they  may  thoroughly 
understand  and  be  masters  of  it.  If  any  one  among  us  have  a  facility  or  pu¬ 
rity  more  than  ordinary  in  his  mother  tongue,  it  is  owing  to  chance,  or  his 
genius,  or  any  thing,  rather  than  to  his  education,  or  any  care  of  his  teacher. 
To  mind  what  English  his  pupil  speaks  or  writes,  is  below  the  dignity  of  one 
bred  up  amongst  Greek  and  Latin,  though  he  have  but  little  of  them  himself. 
These  are  the  learned  languages,  fit  only  for  learned  men  to  meddle  with  and 
teach ;  English  is  the  language  of  the  illiterate  vulgar ;  though  yet  we  see  the 
policy  of  some  of  our  neighbors  hath  not  thought  it  beneath  the  public  care  to 
promote  and  reward  the  improvement  of  their  own  language.  Polishing  and 
enriching  their  tongue,  is  no  small  business  amongst  them ;  it  hath  colleges  and 
stipends  appointed  it,  and  there  is  raised  amongst  them  a  great  ambition  and 
emulation  of  writing  correctly ;  and  we  see  what  they  are  come  to  by  it,  and 
how  far  they  have  spread  one  of  the  worst  languages,  possibly  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  if  we  look  upon  it  as  it  was  in  some  few  reigns  backwards,  whatever 
it  be  now.  The  great  men  amongst  the  Romans  were  daily  exercising  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  language ;  and  we  find  yet  upon  record  the  names  of  ora r 
tors,  who  taught  some  of  their  emperors  Latin,  though  it  were  their  mother 
tongue. 

It  is  plain  the  Greeks  were  yet  more  nice  in  theirs ;  all  other  speech  was  bar¬ 
barous  to  them  but  their  own,  and  no  foreign  language  appears  to  have  been 
studied  or  valued  amongst  that  learned  and  acute  people ;  though  it  be  past 
doubt,  that  they  borrowed  their  learning  and  philosophy  from  abroad. 

I  am  not  here  speaking  against  Greek  and  Latin  ;  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
studied ;  and  the  Latin,  at  least,  understood  well,  by  every  gentleman.  But 
whatever  foreign  languages  a  young  man  meddles  with,  (and  the  more  he  knows, 
the  better,)  that  which  he  should  critically  study,  and  labor  to  get  a  facility, 
clearness,  and  elegancy  to  express  himself  in,  should  be  his  own,  and  to  this 
purpose  he  should  daily  be  exercised  in  it. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

184.  Natural  philosophy,  as  a  speculative  science,  I  imagine,  we  have  none; 
and  perhaps  I  may  think  I  have  reason  to  say,  we  never  shall  be  able  to  make 
a  science  of  it.  The  works  of  nature  are  contrived  by  a  wisdom,  and  operato 
by  ways,  too  far  surpassing  our  faculties  to  discover,  or  capacities  to  conceive, 
for  us  ever  to  be  able  to  reduce  them  into  a  science.  Natural  philosophy  being 
the  knowledge  of  the  principles,  properties,  and  operations  of  things,  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  I  imagine  there  are  two  parts  of  it,  one  comprehending 
spirits,  with  their  nature  and  qualities ;  and  the  other,  bodies.  The  first  of 
these  is  usually  referred  to  metaphysics ;  but  under  what  title  soever  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  spirits  comes,  I  think  it  ought  to  go  before  the  study  of  matter 
and  body,  not  as  a  science  that  can  be  methodized  into  a  system,  and  treated 
of,  upon  principles  of  knowledge ;  but  as  an  enlargement  of  our  minds  towards 
a  truer  and  fuller  comprehension  of  the  intellectual  world,  to  which  we  are  led 
both  by  reason  and  revelation.  And  since  the  clearest  and  largest  discoveries 
we  have  of  other  spirits,  besides  God  and  our  own  souls,  is  imparted  to  us  from 
heaven  by  revelation,  I  think  the  information,  that  at  least  young  people  should 
have  of  them,  should  be  taken  from  that  revelation.  To  this  purpose,  I  con- 
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elude,  it  would  be  well,  if  there  were  made  a  good  history  of  the  Bible  for 
young  people  to  read ;  wherein  if  every  thing  that  is  fit  to  be  put  into  it,  were 
laid  down  in  its  due  order  of  time,  and  several  things  omitted,  which  are  suited 
only  to  riper  age  ;  that  confusion,  which  is  usually  produced  by  promiscuous 
reading  of  the  Scripture,  as  it  lies  now  bound  up  in  our  Bibles,  would  be 
avoided ;  and  also  this  other  good  obtained,  that  by  reading  of  it  constantly, 
there  would  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  children  a  notion  and  belief  of  spirits, 
they  having  so  much  to  do,  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  history,  which  will 
be  a  good  preparation  to  the  study  of  bodies.  Bor,  without  the  notion  and  al¬ 
lowance  of  spirit,  our  philosophy  will  be  lame  and  defective  in  one  main  part 
of  it,  when  it  leaves  out  the  contemplation  of  the  most  excellent  and  powerful 
part  of  the  creation. 

185.  Of  this  history  of  the  Bible,  I  think  too  it  would  be  well,  if  there  were 
a  short  and  plain  epitome  made,  containing  the  chief  and  most  material  heads 
for  children  to  be  conversant  in,  as  soon  as  they  can  read.  This,  though  it  will 
lead  them  early  into  some  notion  of  spirits,  yet  is  not  contrary  to  what  I  said 
above,  that  I  would  not  have  children  troubled,  whilst  young,  with  notions  of 
spirits ;  whereby  my  meaning  was,  that  I  think  it  inconvenient,  that  their  yet 
tender  minds  should  receive  early  impressions  of  goblins,  specters,  and  appari¬ 
tions,  wherewith  their  maids,  and  those  about  them,  are  apt  to  fright  them  into 
a  compliance  of  their  orders,  which  often  proves  a  great  inconvenience  to  them 
all  their  lives  after,  by  subjecting  their  minds  to  frights,  fearful  apprehensions, 
weakness,  and  superstition;  which,  when  coming  abroad  into  the  world  and 
conversation,  they  grow  weary  and  ashamed  of;  it  not  seldom  happens,  that  to 
make,  as  they  think,  a  thorough  cure,  and  ease  themselves  of  a  load,  which  has 
sat  so  heavy  on  them,  they  throw  away  the  thoughts  of  all  spirits  together,  and 
so  run  into  the  other,  but  worse  extreme. 

186.  The  reason  why  I  would  have  this  premised  to  the  study  of  bodies, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  well  imbibed,  before  young  men  be  entered 
in  natural  philosophy,  is,  because  matter  being  a  thing  that  all  our  senses  are 
constantly  conversant  with,  it  is  so  apt  to  possess  the  mind,  and  exclude  all 
other  beings,  but  matter,  that  prejudice,  grounded  on  such  principles,  often 
leaves  no  room  for  the  admittance  of  spirits,  or  the  allowing  of  any  such  things 
as  immaterial  beings  '•‘in  rerum  natura;  ”  when  yet  it  is  evident,  that  by  mere 
matter  and  motion  none  of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature  can  be  resolved : 
to  instance  but  in  that  common  one  of  gravity,  which  I  think  impossible  to  be 
explained  by  any  natural  operation  of  matter,  or  any  other  law  of  motion  but 
the  positive  will  of  a  superior  Being  so  ordering  it.  And,  therefore,  since  the 
deluge  can  not  be  well  explained  without  admitting  something  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  nature,  I  propose  it  to  be  considered  whether  God’s  altering 
the  center  of  gravity  in  the  earth  for  a  time,  (a  thing  as  intelligible  as  gravity 
itself,  which  perhaps  a  little  variation  of  causes,  unknown  to  us,  would  pro¬ 
duce,)  will  not  more  easily  account  for  Noah’s  flood,  than  any  hypothesis  yet 
made  use  of  to  solve  it.  I  hear  the  great  objection  to  this  is,  that  it  would 
produce  but  a  partial  deluge.  But  the  alteration  of  the  center  of  gravity  once 
allowed,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  conceive,  that  the  divine  power  might  make  the 
center  of  gravity  placed  at  a  due  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  move 
round  it  in  a  convenient  space  of  time ;  whereby  the  flood  would  become  uni¬ 
versal,  and,  as  I  think,  answer  all  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge  as  delivered  by 
Moses,  at  an  easier  rate  than  those  many  hard  suppositions  that  are  made  use 
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of  to  explain  it.  But  this  is  not  a  place  for  that  argument,  which  is  here  only 
mentioned  by  the  by,  to  show  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  something 
beyond  bare  matter  and  its  motion,  in  the  explication  of  nature ;  to  which  the 
notions  of  spirits  and  their  power,  as  delivered  in  the  Bible,  where  so  much  is 
attributed  to  their  operation,  may  be  a  fit  preparative,  reserving  to  a  fitter 
opportunity,  a  fuller  explication  of  this  hypothesis,  and  the  application  of  it  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  deluge,  and  any  difficulties  that  can  be  supposed  in  the 
history  of  the  flood,  as  recorded  in  the  Scripture. 

187.  But  to  return  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  though  the  world  be 
full  of  systems  of  it,  yet  I  can  not  say,  I  know  any  one  which  can  be  taught  a 
young  man  as  a  science,  wherein  he  may  be  sure  to  find  truth  and  certainty, 
which  is,  what  all  sciences  give  an  expectation  of.  I  do  not  hence  conclude 
that  none  of  them  are  to  be  read :  it  is  necessary  for  a  gentleman  in  this  learned 
age  to  look  into  some  of  them,  to  fit  himself  for  conversation.  But  whether 
that  of  Des  Cartes  be  put  into  his  hands,  as  that  which  is  the  most  in  fashion,  or 
it  be  thought  fit  to  give  him  a  short  view  of  that  and  several  others  also ;  I 
think  the  systems  of  natural  philosophy,  that  have  obtained  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  are  to  be  read  more  to  know  the  hypotheses,  and  to  understand  the  terms 
and  ways  of  talking  of  the  several  sects,  than  with  hopes  to  gain  thereby  a 
comprehensive,  scientifical,  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature : 
only  this  may  be  said,  that  the  modern  corpuscularians  talk,  in  most  things 
more  intelligibly  than  the  peripatetics,  who  possessed  the  schools  immediately 
before  them.  He  that  would  look  farther  back,  and  acquaint  himself  with  the 
several  opinions  of  the  ancients,  may  consult  Dr.  Cudworth’s  Intellectual  Sys¬ 
tem;  wherein  that  very  learned  author  hath  with  such  accurateness  and  judg¬ 
ment  collected  and  explained  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  that  what 
principles  they  built  on,  and  what  were  the  chief  hypotheses  that  divided  them, 
is  better  to  be  seen  in  him  than  any  where  else  that  I  know.  But  I  would  not 
deter  any  one  from  the  study  of  nature,  because  all  the  knowledge  we  have,  or 
possibly  can  have  of  it,  can  not  be  brought  into  a  science.  There  are  very  many 
things  in  it  that  are  convenient  and  necessary  to  be  known  to  a  gentleman ;  and 
a  great  many  other,  that  will  abundantly  reward  the  pains  of  the  curious  with 
•delight  and  advantage.  But  these  I  think  are  rather  to  be  found  amongst  such 
writers,  as  have  employed  themselves  in  making  rational  experiments  and  ob¬ 
servations,  than  in  starting  barely  speculative  systems.  Such  writings,  there¬ 
fore,  as  many  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  are,  with  others,  that  have  writ  of  husbandry, 
planting,  gardening,  and  the  like,  may  be  fit  for  a  gentleman,  when  he  has  a 
little  acquainted  himself  with  some  of  the  systems  of  natural  philosophy  in 
fashion. 

188.  Though  the  systems  of  physics,  that  I  have  met  with,  afford  little  en¬ 
couragement  to  look  for  certainty  or  science  in  any  treatise,  which  shall  pretend 
to  give  us  a  body  of  natural  philosophy  from  the  first  principles  of  bodies  in 
general,  yet  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton,  has  shown  how  far  mathematics, 
applied  to  some  parts  of  nature,  may,  upon  principles  that  matter  of  fact  justify, 
carry  us  in  the  knowledge  of  some,  as  I  may  so  call  them,  particular  provinces 
of  the  incomprehensible  universe.  And  if  others  could  give  us  so  good  and 
clear  an  account  of  other  parts  of  nature,  as  he  has  of  this  our  planetary  world, 
and  the  most  considerable  phenomena  observable  in  it,  in  his  admirable  book^ 
“  Philosophise  naturalis  Principia  mathematica,”  we  might  in  time  hope  to  be 
furnished  with  more  true  and  certain  knowledge  in  several  parts  of  this  stupen- 
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dious  machine,  than  hitherto  we  could  have  expected.  And  though  there  are 
very  few  that  have  mathematics  enough  to  understand  his  demonstrations,  yet 
the  most  accurate  mathematicians,  who  have  examined  them,  allowing  them  to 
be  such,  his  book  will  deserve  to  be  read,  and  give  no  small  light  and  pleasure 
to  those,  who,  willing  to  understand  the  motions,  properties,  and  operations  of 
the  great  masses  of  matter,  in  this  our  solar  system,  will  but  carefully  mind  his 
conclusions,  which  may  be  depended  on  as  propositions  well  proved. 

GREEK. 

189.  This  is,  in  short,  what  I  have  thought  concerning  a  young  gentleman’s 
studies ;  wherein  it  will  possibly  be  wondered,  that  I  should  omit  Greek,  since 
amongst  the  Grecians  is  to  be  found  the  original,  as  it  were,  and  foundation  of 
of  all  that  learning,  which  we  have  in  this  part  of  the  world.  I  grant  it  so ; 
and  will  add,  that  no  man  can  pass  for  a  scholar,  that  is  ignorant  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  But  I  am  not  here  considering  the  education  of  a  professed  scholar, 
but  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  Latin  and  French,  as  the  world  now  goes,  is  by 
every  one  acknowledged  to  be  necessary.  When  he  comes  to  be  a  man,  if  he 
has  a  mind  to  carry  his  studies  farther,  and  look  into  the  Greek  learning,  he 
will  then  easily  get  that  tongue  himself:  and  if  he  has  not  that  inclination,  his 
learning  of  it  under  a  tutor,  will  be  but  lost  labor,  and  much  of  his  time  and 
pains  spent  in  that  which  will  be  neglected  and  thrown  away,  as  soon  as  he  is 
at  liberty.  For  how  many  are  there  of  an  hundred,  even  amongst  scholars 
themselves,  who  retain  the  Greek  they  carried  from  school ;  or  ever  improve  it 
to  a  familiar  reading,  and  perfect  understanding  of  Greek  authors  ? 

To  conclude  this  part,  which  concerns  a  young  gentleman’s  studies,  his  tutor 
should  remember,  that  his  business  is  not  so  much  to  teach  him  all  that  is 
knowable,  as  to  raise  in  him  a  love  and  esteem  of  knowledge ;  and  to  put  him 
in  the  right  way  of  knowing  and  improving  himself,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  it. 

The  thoughts  of  a  judicious  author  on  the  subject  of  languages,  I  shall  here 
give  the  reader,  as  near  as  I  can,  in  his  own  way  of  expressing  them.  He  says 
*  “  One  can  scarce  burden  children  too  much  with  the  knowledge  of  languages. 
They  are  useful  to  men  of  all  conditions,  and  they  equally  open  them  the  en¬ 
trance,  either  to  the  most  profound,  or  the  more  easy  and  entertaining  parts  of 
learning.  If  this  irksome  study  be  put  off  to  a  little  more  advanced  age,  young 
men  either  have  not  resolution  enough  to  apply  to  it  out  of  choice,  or  steadiness 
to  carry  it  on.  And  if  any  one  has  the  gift  of  perseverance,  it  is  not  without 
the  inconvenience  of  spending  that  time  upon  languages,  which  is  destined  to 
other  uses :  and  he  confines  to  the  study  of  words  that  age  of  his  life  that  is 
above  it,  and  requires  things ;  at  least,  it  is  the  losing  the  best  and  beautifulest 
season  of  one’s  life.  This  large  foundation  of  languages  can  not  be  well  laid, 
but  when  every  thing  makes  an  easy  and  deep  impression  on  the  mind ;  when 
the  memory  is  fresh,  ready  and  tenacious ;  when  the  head  and  heart  are  as  yet 
free  from  cares,  passions,  and  designs ;  and  those,  on  whom  the  child  depends, 
have  authority  enough  to  keep  him  close  to  a  long-continued  application.  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  small  number  of  truly  learned,  and  the  multitude  of  super¬ 
ficial  pretenders,  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this.” 

I  think  every  body  will  agree  with  this  observing  gentleman,  that  languages 
are  the  proper  study  of  our  first  years.  But  this  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
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parents  and  tutors,  what  tongue  it  is  fit  the  child  should  learn.  For  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  it  is  fruitless  pains,  and  loss  of  time,  to  learn  a  language,  which, 
in  the  course  of  life  that  he  is  designed  to,  he  is  never  like  to  make  use  of;  or 
which  one  may  guess  by  his  temper,  he  will  wholly  neglect  and  lose  again,  as 
soon  as  an  approach  to  manhood,  setting  him  free  from  a  governor,  shall  put 
him  into  the  hands  of  his  own  inclination ;  which  is  not  likely  to  allot  any  of 
his  time  to  the  cultivating  the  learned  tongues ;  or  dispose  him  to  mind  any 
other  language,  but  what  daily  use,  or  some  particular  necessity,  shall  force 
upon  him. 

But  yet,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  designed  to  be  scholars,  I  will  add 
what  the  same  author  subjoins,  to  make  good  his  foregoing  remark.  It  will 
deserve  to  be  considered  by  all  who  desire  to  be  truly  learned,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  a  fit  rule  for  tutors  to  inculcate,  and  leave  with  their  pupils,  to  guide 
their  future  studies : 

“  The  study,”  says  he,  “  of  the  original  text  can  never  be  sufficiently  recom¬ 
mended.  It  is  the  shortest,  surest,  and  most  'agreeable  way  to  all  sorts  of 
learning.  Draw  from  the  spring-head,  and  take  not  things  at  second-hand.  Let 
the  writings  of  the  great  masters  be  never  laid  aside ;  dwell  upon  them,  settle 
them  in  your  mind,  and  cite  them  upon  occasion ;  make  it  your  business  thor¬ 
oughly  to  understand  them  in  their  full  extent,  and  all  their  circumstances: 
acquaint  yourself  fully  with  the  principles  of  original  authors ;  bring  them  to  a 
consistency,  and  then  do  you  yourself  make  your  deductions.  In  this  state 
were  the  first  commentators,  and  do  not  you  rest  till  you  bring  yourself  to  the 
same.  Content  not  yourself  with  those  borrowed  lights,  nor  guide  yourself  by 
their  views,  but  where  your  own  fails  you,  and  leaves  you  in  the  dark.  Their 
explications  are  not  yours,  and  will  give  you  the  slip.  On  the  contrary,  your 
own  observations  are  the  product  of  your  own  mind,  where  they  will  abide, 
and  be  ready  at  hand  upon  all  occasions  in  converse,  consultation,  and  dispute. 
Lose  not  the  pleasure  it  is  to  see  that  you  were  not  stopped  in  your  reading, 
but  by  difficulties  that  are  invincible ;  where  the  commentators  and  scholiasts 
themselves  are  at  a  stand,  and  have  nothing  to  say ;  those  copious  expositors 
of  other  places,  who,  with  a  vain  and  pompous  overflow  of  learning,  poured  out 
on  passages  plain  and  easy  in  themselves,  are  very  free  of  their  words  and 
pains  where  there  is  no  need.  Convince  yourself  fully  by  thus  ordering  your 
studies,  that  it  is  nothing  buiT  men’s  laziness,  which  hath  encouraged  pedantry 
to  cram  rather  than  enrich  libraries,  and  to  bury  good  authors  under  heaps  of 
notes  and  commentaries ;  and  you  will  perceive,  that  sloth  herein  hath  acted 
against  itself,  and  its  own  interest,  by  multiplying  reading  and  inquiries,  and 
increasing  the  pains  it  endeavored  to  avoid.” 

This,  though  it  may  seem  to  concern  none  but  direct  scholars,  is  of  so  great 
moment  for  the  right  ordering  of  their  education  and  studies,  that  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  blamed  for  inserting  of  it  here,  especially  if  it  be  considered,  that  it  may 
be  of  use  to  gentlemen  too,  when  at  any  time  they  have  a  mind  to  go  deeper 
than  the  surface,  and  get  to  themselves  a  solid,  satisfactory,  and  masterly  insight 
in  any  part  of  learning. 


METHOD. 

Order  and  constancy  are  said  to  make  the  great  difference  between  one  man 
and  ’another :  This,  I  am  sure,  nothing  so  much  clears  a  learner’s  way,  helps 
him  so  much  on  in  it,  and  makes  him  go  so  easy  and  so  far  in  any  inquiry,  as  a 
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good  method.  His  governor  should  take  pains  to  make  him  sensible  of  this, 
aocustom  him  to  order  and  teach  him  method  in  all  the  applications  of  his 
thoughts ;  show  him  wherein  it  lies,  and  the  advantages  of  it ;  acquaint  him 
with  the  several  sorts  of  it,  either  from  general  to  particulars,  or  from  particu¬ 
lars  to  what  is  more  general ;  exercise  him  in  both  of  them ;  and  make  him 
see,  in  what  case  each  different  method  is  most  proper,  and  to  what  ends  it 
best  serves. 

In  history  the  order  of  time  should  govern ;  in  philosophical  inquiries  that  of 
nature,  which  in  all  progression  is  to  go  from  the  place  one  is  then  in,  to  that 
which  joins  and  lies  next  to  it;  and  so  it  is  in  the  mind,  from  the  knowledge  it 
stands  possessed  of  already,  to  that  which  lies  next,  and  is  coherent  to  it,  and 
so  on  to  what  it  aims  at,  by  the  simplest  and  most  uncompounded  parts  it  can 
divide  the  matter  into.  To  this  purpose,  it  will  be  of  great  use  to  his  pupil  to 
accustom  him  to  distinguish  well,  that  is,  to  have  distinct  notions,  where 
ever  the  mind  can  find  any  real  difference,  but  as  carefully  to  avoid  distinction 
in  terms,  where  he  has  not  distinct  and  different  clear  ideas. 

190.  Besides  what  is  to  be  had  from  study  and  books,  there  are  other  accom¬ 
plishments  necessary  for  a  gentleman,  to  be  got  by  exercise,  and  to  which  time 
is  to  be  allowed,  and  for  which  masters  must  be  had. 

DANCING. 

Dancing  being  that  which  gives  graceful  motions  all  the  life,  and  above  all 
things  manliness,  and  a  becoming  confidence  to  young  children,  I  think  it  can 
not  be  learned  too  early,  after  they  are  once  of  an  age  and  strength  capable  of 
it.  But  you  must  be  sure  to  have  a  good  master,  that  knows,  and  can  teach, 
what  is  graceful  and  becoming,  and  what  gives  a  freedom  and  easiness  to  all 
the  motions  of  the  body.  One  that  teaches  not  this,  is  worse  than  none  at  all, 
natural  unfashionableness  being  much  better  than  apish,  affected  postures ;  and 
I  think  it  much  more  passable  to  put  off  the  hat,  and  make  a  leg,  like  an  honest 
country-gentleman,  than  like  an  ill-fashioned  dancing-master.  For,  as  for  the 
jigging  part,  and  the  figures  of  dances,  I  count  that  little,  or  nothing,  farther 
than  as  it  tends  to  perfect  graceful  carriage. 

MUSIC. 

191.  Music  is  thought  to  have  some  affinity  witTi  dancing,  and  a  good  hand, 
upon  some  instruments,  is  by  many  people  mightily  valued.  But  it  wastes  so 
much  of  a  young  man’s  time,  to  gain  but  a  moderate  skill  in  it,  and  engages 
often  in  such  odd  company,  that  many  think  it  much  better  spared :  and  I  have 
amongst  men  of  parts  and  business,  so  seldom  heard  any  one  commended,  or 
esteemed,  for  having  an  excellency  in  music,  that  amongst  all  those  things,  that 
ever  came  into  the  list  of  accomplishments,  I  think  I  may  give  it  the  last  place. 
Our  short  lives  will  not  serve  us  for  the  attainment  of  all  things ;  nor  can  our 
minds  be  always  intent  on  something  to  be  learned.  The  weakness  of  our  con¬ 
stitutions,  both  of  mind  and  body,  requires,  that  we  should  be  often  unbent : 
and  he  that  will  make  a  good  use  of  any  part  of  his  life,  must  allow  a  large 
portion  of  it  to  recreation.  At  least  this  must  not  be  denied  to  young  people 
unless  whilst  you,  with  too  much  haste,  make  them  old,  you  have  the  displeasure 
to  set  them  in  their  graves,  or  a  second  childhood,  sooner  than  you  could  wish. 
And  therefore  I  think,  that  the  time  and  pains  allotted  to  serious  improvements, 
should  be  employed  about  things  of  most  use  and  consequence,  and  that  too  in 
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the  methods  the  most  easy  and  short,  that  could  be  at  any  rate  obtained :  and, 
perhaps,  as  I  have  above  said,  it  would  be  none  of  the  least  secrets  of  educa¬ 
tion,  to  make  the  exercises  in  the  body  and  the  mind,  the  recreation  one  to 
another.  I  doubt  not  but  that  something  might  be  done  in  it,  by  a  prudent 
man,  that  would  well  consider  the  temper  and  inclination  of  his  pupil.  For  he 
that  is  wearied  either  with  study  or  dancing,  does  not  desire  presently  to  go 
to  sleep ;  but  to  do  something  else,  which  may  divert  and  delight  him.  But 
this  must  be  always  remembered,  that  nothing  can  come  into  the  account  of 
recreation,  that  is  not  done  with  delight. 

192.  Fencing  and  riding  the  great  horse,  are  looked  upon  as  so  necessary  to 
parts  of  breeding,  that  it  would  be  thought  a  great  omission  to  neglect  them : 
the  latter  of  the  two  being  for  the  most  part  to  be  learned  only  in  great  towns, 
is  one  of  the  best  exercises  for  health,  which  is  to  be  had  in  those  places  of  ease 
and  luxury :  and  upon  that  account,  makes  a  fit  part  of  a  young  gentleman’s 
employment  during  his  abode  there.  And  as  far  as  it  conduces  to  give  a  man  a 
firm  and  graceful  seat  on  horseback,  and  to  make  him  able  to  teach  his  horse  to 
stop  and  turn  quick,  and  to  rest  on  his  haunches,  is  of  use  to  a  gentleman  both 
in  peace  and  war.  But  whether  it  be  of  moment  enough  to  be  made  a  business 
of,  and  deserve  to  take  up  more  of  his  time,  than  should  barely  for  his  health 
be  employed  at  due  intervals  in  some  such  vigorous  exerciseKI  shall  leave  to 
the  discretion  of  parents  and  tutors,  who  will  do  well  to  remember,  in  all  the 
parts  of  education,  that  most  time  and  application  is  to  be  bestowed  on  that 
which  is  like  to  be  of  greatest  consequence,  and  frequentest  use,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  and  occurrences  of  that  life  the  young  man  is  designed  for. 

FENCING. 

193.  As  for  fencing,  it  seems  to  me  a  good  exercise  for  health*  but  dangerous 
to  the  life.  The  confidence  of  their  skill  being  apt  to  engage  in  quarrels  those 
that  think  they  have  learned  to  use  their  swords.  This  presumption  makes  them 
often  more  touchy  than  needs,  on  points  of  honor,  and  slight  or  no  provoca¬ 
tions.  Young  men  in  their  warm  blood  are  forward  to  think  they  have  in  vain 
learned  to  fence,  if  they  never  show  their  skill  and  courage  in  a  duel :  and  they 
seem  to  have  reason.  But  how  many  sad  tragedies  that  reason  has  been  the 
occasion  of,  the  tears  of  many  a  mother  can  witness.  A  man  that  can  not  fence 
will  be  more  careful  to  keep  out  of  bullies’  and  gamesters’  company,  and  will  not 
be  half  so  apt  to  stand  upon  punctilios,  nor  to  give  affronts,  or  fiercely  justify  them 
when  given,  which  is  that  which  usually  makes  the  quarrel.  And  when  a  man 
is  in  the  field,  a ’moderate  skill  in  fencing  rather  exposes  him  to  the  sword  of 
his  enemy,  than  secures  him  from  it.  And  certainly  a  man  of  courage  who  can  not 
fence  at  all,  and  therefore  will  put  all  upon  one  trust,  and  not  stand  parrying, 
has  the  odds  against  a  moderate  fencer,  especially  if  he  has  skill  in  wrestling. 
And  therefore,  if  any  provision  be  to  be  made  against  such  accidents,  and  a 
man  be  to  prepare  his  son  for  duels,  I  had  much  rather  mine  should  be  a  good 
wrestler  than  an  ordinary  fencer ;  which  is  the  most  a  gentleman  can  attain  to 
in  it,  unless  he  will  be  constantly  in  the  fencing-school,  and  every  day  exercis¬ 
ing.  But  since  fencing  and  riding  the  great  horse,  are  so  generally  looked  upon 
as  necessary  qualifications  in  the  breeding  of  a  gentleman,  it  will  be  hard  wholly 
to  deny  any  one  of  that  rank  these  marks  of  distinction.  I  shall  leave  it  there¬ 
fore  to  the  father,  to  consider,  how  far  the  temper  of  his  son  and  the  station 
he  is  like  to  be  in,  will  allow,  or  encourage  him  to  comply  with  fashions, 
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which,  having  very  little  to  do  with  civil  life,  were  yet  formerly  unknown  to  the 
most  warlike  nations ;  and  seem  to  have  added  little  of  force  or  courage  to 
those  who  have  received  them,  unless  we  will  think  martial  skill  or  prowess 
have  been  improved  by  duelling,  with  which  fencing  came  into,  and  with  which, 
I  presume,  it  will  go  out*of  the  world. 

194.  These  are  my  present  thoughts  concerning  learning  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  The  great  business  of  all  is  virtue  and  wisdom. 

“  Nullum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia.” 

Teach  him  to  get  a  mastery  over  his  inclinations,  and  submit  his  appetite  to 
reason.  This  being  obtained,  and  by  constant  practice  settled  into  habit,  the 
hardest  part  of  the  task  is  over.  To  bring  a  young  man  to  this,  I  know  nothing 
which  so  much  contributes,  as  the  love  of  praise  and  commendation,  which 
should,  therefore,  be  instilled  into  him  by  all  arts  imaginable.  Make  his  mind 
as  sensible  of  credit  and  shame  as  may  be :  and  when  you  have  done  that,  you 
have  put  a  principle  into  him,  which  will  influence  his  actions,  when  you  are 
not  by ;  to  which  the  fear  of  a  little  smart  of  a  rod  is  not  comparable,  and  which 
will  be  the  proper  stock,  whereon  afterwards  to  graft  the  true  principles  of 
morality  and  religion. 

4 

MANUAL  TRADE. 

195.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  add,  which  as  soon  as  I  mention,  I  shall  run 
the  danger  of  being  suspected  to  have  forgot  what  I  am  about,  and  what  I  have 
above  written  concerning  education,  all  tending  towards  a  gentleman’s  calling, 
with  which  a  trade  seems  wholly  to  be  inconsistent.  And  yet,  I  can  not  for¬ 
bear  to  say,  I  would  have  him  learn  a  trade,  a  manual  trade ;  nay,  two  or  three, 
but  one  more  particularly. 

196.  The  busy  inclination  of  children  being  always  to  be  directed  to  some¬ 
thing  that  may  be  useful  to  them,  the  advantages  proposed  from  what  they 
are  set  about  may  be  considered  of  two  kinds;  1.  Where  the  skill  itself,  that 
is  got  by  exercise,  is  worth  the  having.  Thus  skill  not  only  in  languages,  and 
learned  sciences,  but  in  painting,  turning,  gardening,  tempering,  and  working 
in  iron,  and  all  other  useful  arts,  is  worth  the  having.  2.  Where  the  exercise 
itself,  without  any  consideration,  is  necessary,  or  useful  for  health.  Knowl¬ 
edge  in  some  things  is  so  necessary  to  be  got  by  children,  whilst  they 
are  young,  that  some  part  of  their  time  is  to  be  allotted  to  their  improvement 
in  them,  though  those  employments  contribute  nothing  at  all  to  their  health : 
such  are  reading,  and  writing,  and  all  other  sedentary  studies,  for  the  cultiva¬ 
ting  of  the  mind,  which  unavoidably  take  up  a  great  part  of  gentlemen’s 
time,  quite  from  their  cradles.  Other  manual  arts,  which  are  both  got  and 
exercised  by  labor,  do  many  of  them,  by  that  exercise,  not  only  increase  our 
dexterity  and  skill,  but  contribute  to  our  health  too  especially ;  such  as  employ 
us  in  the  open  air.  In  these,  then,  health  and  improvement  may  be  joined 
together,  and  of  these  should  some  fit  ones  be  chosen,  to  be  made  the  recrea¬ 
tions  of  one,  whose  chief  business  is  with  books  and  study.  In  this  choice, 
the  age  and  inclination  of  the  person  is  to  be  considered,  and  constraint  always 
to  be  avoided  in  bringing  him  to  it.  For  command  and  force  may  often  create, 
but  can  never  cure  an  aversion :  and,  whatever  any  one  is  brought  to  by  com¬ 
pulsion,  he  will  leave  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  be  little  profited,  and  less  recre¬ 
ated  by,  whilst  he  is  at  it. 
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PAINTING. 

197.  That  which  of  all  others  would  please  me  best,  would  be  a  painter, 
were  there  not  an  argument  or  two  against  it  not  easy  to  be  answered.  First, 
ill  painting  is  one  of  the  worst  things  in  the  world ;  and  to  attain  a  tolerable 
degree  of  skill  in  it,  requires  too  much  of  a  man’s  time.  If  he  has  a  natural 
inclination  to  it,  it  will  endanger  the  neglect  of  all  other  more  useful  studies, 
to  give  way  to  that ;  and  if  he  have  no  inclination  to  it,  all  the  time,  pains, 
and  money  shall  be  employed  in  it,  will  be  thrown  away  to  no  purpose.  An¬ 
other  reason  why  I  am  not  for  painting  in  a  gentleman,  is,  because  it  is  a 
sedentary  recreation,  which  more  employs  the  mind  than  the  body.  A  gentle¬ 
man’s  more  serious  employment,  I  look  on  to  be  study;  and  when  that  demands 
relaxation  and  refreshment,  it  should  be  in  some  exercise  of  the  body,  which 
unbends  the  thought,  and  confirms  the  health  and  strength.  For  these  two 
reasons  I  am  not  for  painting.  - 

GARDENING.  JOINERY. 

198.  In  the  next  place,  for  a  country  gentleman,  I  should  propose  one,  or 
rather  both  these ;  viz.  gardening  or  husbandry  in  general,  and  working  in  wood, 
as  a  carpenter,  joiner,  or  turner ;  these  being  fit  and  healthy  recreations  for  a 
man  of  study,  or  business.  For  since  the  mind  endures  not  to  be  constantly 
employed  in  the  same  thing,  or  way ;  and  sedentary  or  studious  men  should 
have  some  exercise,  that  at  the  same  time  might  divert  their  minds,  and  employ 
their  bodies ;  I  know  none  that  could  do  it  better  for  a  country-gentleman,  than 
these  two,  the  one  of  them  affording  him  exercise,  when  the  weather  or  season 
keeps  him  from  the  other.  Besides  that,  by  being  skilled  in  the  one  of  them, 
he  will  be  able  to  govern  and  teach  his  gardener ;  by  the  other,  contrive  and 
make  a  great  many  things  both  of  delight  and  use :  though  these  I  propose  not 
as  the  chief  end  of  his  labor,  but  as  temptations  to  it ;  diversion  from  his  other 
more  serious  thoughts  and  employments,  by  useful  and  healthy  manual  exercise, 
being  what  I  chiefly  aim  at  in  it. 

199.  The  great  men  among  the  ancients  understood  very  well  how  to  recon¬ 
cile  manual  labor  with  affairs  of  state,  and  thought  it  no  lessening  to  their  dig¬ 
nity  to  make  the  one  the  recreation  to  the  other.  That  indeed  which  seems 
most  generally  to  have  employed  and  diverted  their  spare  hours  was  agriculture. 
Gideon  amongst  the  Jews  was  taken  from  threshing,  as  well  as  Cincinnatus 
amongst  the  Romans  from  the  plow,  to  command' the  armies  of  their  countries 
against  their  enemies ;  and  it  is  plain  their  dexterous  handling  of  the  flail  or  the 
plow,  and  being  good  workmen  with  these  tools,  did  not  hinder  their  skill  in 
arms  nor  make  them  less  able  in  the  arts  of  war  or  government.  They  were 
great  captains  and  statesmen  as  well  as  husbandmen.  Cato  major,  who  had  with 
great  reputation  borne  all  the  great  offices  of  the  commonwealth,  has  left  an 
evidence  under  his  own  hand  how  much  he  was  versed  in  country  affairs ;  and, 
as  I  remember,  Cyrus  thought  gardening  so  little  beneath  the  dignity  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  a  throne,  that  he  showed  Xenophon  a  large  field  of  fruit-trees,  all  of  his 
own  planting.  The  records  of  antiquity,  both  amongst  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are 
full  of  instances  of  this  kind,  if  it  were  necessary  to  recommend  useful  recrea¬ 
tions  by  examples. 

RECREATION. 

200.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  I  mistake,  when  I  call  these  or  the  like  exer¬ 
cises  of  manual  arts,  diversions  or  recreations ;  for  recreation  is  not  being  idle, 
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(as  every  one  may  observe,)  but  easing  the  wearied  part  by  change  of  business  • 
and  he  that  thinks  diversion  may  not  lie  in  hard  and  painful  labor,  forgets  the 
early  rising,  hard  riding,  heat,  cold  and  hunger  of  huntsmen,  which  is  yet  known 
to  be  the  constant  recreation  of  men  of  the  greatest  condition.  Delving,  plant¬ 
ing,  inoculating,  or  any  the  like  profitable  employments,  would  be  no  less  a 
diversion,  than  any  of  the  idle  sports  in  fashion,  if  men  Dould  but  be  brought  to 
delight  in  them,  which  custom  and  skill  in  a  trade  will  quickly  bring  any  one 
to  do.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are  to  be  found  those,  who,  being  frequently 
called  to  cards,  or  any  other  play,  by  those  they  could  not  refuse,  have  been 
more  tired  with  these  recreations,  than  with  any  of  the  most  serious  employment 
of  life ;  though  the  play  has  been  such  as  they  have  naturally  had  no  aversion 
to,  and  with  which  they  could  willingly  sometimes  divert  themselves. 

201.  Play,  wherein  persons  of  condition,  especially  ladies,  waste  so  much  of 
their  time,  is  a  plain  instance  to  me,  that  men  can  not  be  perfectly  idle ;  they 
must  be  doing  something.  For  how  else  could  they  sit  so  many  hours  toiling 
at  that,  which  generally  gives  more  vexation  than  delight  to  people,  whilst  they 
are  actually  engaged  in  it  ?  It  is  certain,  gaping  leaves  no  satisfaction  behind 
it  to  those  who  reflect  when  it  is  over,  and  it  no  way  profits  either  body  or  mind  : 
as  to  their  estates,  if  it  strike  so  deep  as  to  concern  them,  it  is  a  trade  then,  and 
not  a  recreation,  wherein  few,  that  have  any  thing  else  to  live  on,  thrive :  and 
at  best,  a  thriving  gamester  has  but  a  poor  trade  on  it,  who  fills  his  pocket  at  the 
price  of  his  reputation. 

Recreation  belongs  not  to  people,  who  are  strangers  to  business,  and  are  not 
wasted  and  wearied  with  the  employment  of  their  calling.  The  skill  should  be, 
so  to  order  their  time  of  recreation,  that  it  may  relax  and  refresh  the  part  that 
has  been  exercised,  and  is  tired ;  and  yet  do  something,  which,  besides  the  pres¬ 
ent  delight  and  ease,  may  produce  what  will  afterwards  be  profitable.  It  has 
been  nothing  but  the  vanity  and  pride  of  greatness  and  riches,  that  has  brought 
unprofitable  and  dangerous  pastimes  (as  they  are  called,)  into  fashion,  and  per¬ 
suaded  people  into  a  beliefj  that  the  learning  or  putting  their  hands  to  any 
thing  that  was  useful,  could  not  be  a  diversion  fit  for  a  gentleman.  This  has 
been  that,  which  has  given  cards,  dice,  and  drinking,  so  much  credit  in  the 
world :  and  a  great  many  throw  away  their  spare  hours  in  them,  through  the 
prevalency  of  custom,  and  want  of  some  better  employment  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  of  leisure,  more  than  from  any  real  delight  is  to  be  found  in  them.  They 
can  not  bear  the  dead  weight  of  unemployed  time  lying  upon  their  hands,  nor 
the  uneasiness  it  is  to  do  nothing  at  all :  and  having  never  learned  any  laud¬ 
able  manual  art  wherewith  to  divert  themselves,  they  have  recourse  to  those 
foolish,  or  ill  ways  in  use,  to  help  off  their  time,  which  a  rational  man,  till  cor¬ 
rupted  by  custom,  could  find  very  little  pleasure  in. 

TRADE. 

202.  I  say  not  this,  that  I  would  never  have  a  young  gentleman  accommo¬ 
date  himself  to  the  innocent  diversions  in  fashion,  amongst  those  of  his  age  and 
condition.  I  am  so  far  from  having  him  austere  and  morose  to  that  degree,  that 
I  would  persuade  him  to  more  than  ordinary  complaisance  for  all  the  gaieties 
and  diversions  of  those  he  converses  with,  and  be  averse  or  testy  in  nothing, 
they  should  desire  of  him,  that  might  become  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man; 
though  as  to  cards  and  dice,  I  think  the  safest  and  best  way  is  never  to  learn  any 
play  upon  them,  and  so  to  be  incapacitated  for  those  dangerous  temptations,  and 
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encroaching  wasters  of  useful  time.  But  allowance  being  made  for  idle  and 
jovial  conversation,  and  all  fashionable  becoming  recreations ;  I  say,  a  young 
man  will  have  time  enough,  from  his  serious  and  main  business,  to  learn  almost 
any  trade.  It  is  want  of  application,  and  not  of  leisure,  that  men  are  not 
skillful  in  more  arts  than  one ;  and  an  hour  in  a  day,  constantly  employed  in 
such  a  way  of  diversion,  will  carry  a  man,  in  a  short  time,  a  great  deal  farther 
than  he  can  imagine :  which,  if  it  were  of  no  other  use  but  to  drive  the  com¬ 
mon,  vicious,  useless,  and  dangerous  pastimes  out  of  fashion,  and  to  show  there 
was  no  need  of  them,  would  deserve  to  be  encouraged.  If  men  from  their 
youth  were  weaned  from  that  sauntering  humor,  wherein  some,  out  of  custom, 
let  a  good  part  of  their  lives  run  uselessly  away,  without  either  business  or 
recreation,  they  would  find  time  enough  to  acquire  dexterity  and  skill  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  things,  which  though  remote  from  their  proper  callings,  would  not  at  all 
interfere  with  them.  And  therefore,  I  think,  for  this,  as  well  as  other  reasons 
before-mentioned,  a  lazy,  listless  humor,  that  idly  dreams  away  the  days,  is  of 
all  others  the  least  to  be  indulged,  or  permitted  in  young  people.  It  is  the 
proper  state  of  one  sick,  and  out  of  order  in  his  health,  and  is  tolerable  in  no¬ 
body  else,  of  what  age  or  condition  soever. 

203.  To  the  arts  above-mentioned,  may  be  added  perfuming,  varnishing, 
graving,  and  several  sorts  of  working  in  iron,  brass  and  silver :  and  if,  as  it 
happens  to  most  young  gentlemen,  that  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  be  spent 
in  a  great  town,  he  may  learn  to  cut,  polish  and  set  precious  stones,  or  employ 
himself  in  grinding  and  polishing  optical  glasses.  Amongst  the  great  variety 
there  is  of  ingenious  manual  arts,  it  will  be  impossible  that  no  one  should  be 
found  to  please  and  delight  him,  unless  he  be  either  idle  or  debauched,  which  is 
not  to  be  supposed  in  a  right  way  of  education.  And  since  it  can  not  be 
always  employed  in  study,  reading,  and  conversation,  there  will  be  many  an 
hour,  besides  what  his  exercises  will  take  up,  which,  if  not  spent  this  way,  will 
be  spent  worse.  Bor,  I  conclude,  a  young  man  will  seldom  desire  to  sit  per¬ 
fectly  still  and  idle ;  or  if  he  does,  it  is  a  fault  that  ought  to  be  mended. 

204.  But  if  his  mistaken  parents,  frightened  with  the  disgraceful  names  of 
mechanic  and  trade,  shall  have  an  aversion  to  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  their 
children  ;  yet  there  is  one  thing  relating  to  trade,  which  when  they  consider, 
they  will  think  absolutely  necessary  for  their  sons  to  learn. 

merchants’  accounts. 

Merchants’  accounts,  though  a  science  not  likely  to  help  a  gentleman  to  get 
an  estate,  yet  possibly  there  is  not  any  thing  of  more  use  and  efficacy  to  make 
him  preserve  the  estate  he  has.  It  is  seldom  observed,  that  he  who  keeps  an 
account  of  his  income  and  expenses,  and  thereby  has  constantly  under  view  the 
course  of  his  domestic  affairs,  lets  them  run  to  ruin ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  many 
a  man  gets  behind-hand  before  he  is  aware,  or  runs  further  on,  when  he  is  once 
in,  for  want  of  this  care,  or  the  skill  to  do  it.  I  would  therefore  advise  all  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  learn  perfectly  merchants’  accounts,  and  not  to  think  it  is  a  skill  that 
belongs  not  to  them,  because  it  has  received  its  name  from,  and  has  been  chiefly 
practiced  by  men  of  traffic. 

205.  When  my  young  master  has  once  got  the  skill  of  keeping  accounts, 
(which  is  a  business  of  reason  more  than  arithmetic,)  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
amiss,  that  his  father  from  thenceforth  require  him  to  do  it  in  all  his 
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ments.  Not  that  I  would  have  him  set  down  every  pint  of  wine,  or  play,  that 
costs  him  money ;  the  general  name  of  expenses  will  serve  for  such  things  well 
enough :  nor  would  I  have  his  father  look  so  narrowly  into  these  accounts,  as 
to  take  occasion  from  thence  to  criticise  on  his  expenses.  He  must  remember, 
that  he  himself  was  once  a  young  man,  and  not  forget  the  thoughts  he  had  then, 
nor  the  right  his  son  has  to  have  the  same,  and  to  have  allowance  made  for 
them.  If,  therefore,  I  would  have  the  young  gentleman  obliged  to  keep  an  ac-  # 
count,  it  is  not  at  all  to  have  that  way  a  check  upon  his  expenses,  (for  what  the 
father  allows  him,  he  ought  to  let  him  be  fully  master  ofj)  but  only,  that  he 
might  be  brought  early  into  the  custom  of  doing  it,  and  that  it  might  be  made 
familiar  and  habitual  to  him  betimes,  which  will  be  so  useful  and  necessary  to 
be  constantly  practiced  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  A  noble  Vene¬ 
tian,  whose  son  wallowed  in  the  plenty  of  his  father’s  riches,  finding  his  son’s 
expenses  grow  very  high  and  extravagant,  ordered  his  cashier  to  let  him  have, 
for  the  future,  no  more  money  than  what  he  should  count  when  he  received  it. 
This  one  would  think  no  great  restraint  to  a  young  gentleman’s  expenses,  who 
could  freely  have  as  much  money  as  he  would  tell.  But  yet  this,  to  one,  who 
was  used  to  nothing  but  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  proved  a  very  great 
trouble,  which  at  last  ended  in  this  sober  and  advantageous  reflection :  “  If  it 
be  so  much  pains  to  me,  barely  to  count  the  money  I  would  spend,  what  labor 
and  pains  did  it  cost  my  ancestors,  not  only  to  count,  but  get  it  ?”  This  rational 
thought,  suggested  by  this  little  pains  imposed  upon  him,  wrought  so  effectually 
upon  his  mind,  that  it  made  him  take  up,  and  from  that  time  forwards  prove  a 
good  husband.  This,  at  least,  every  body  must  allow,  that  nothing  is  likelier  to 
keep  a  man  within  compass,  than  the  having  constantly  before  his  eyes  the  state 
of  his  affairs,  in  a  regular  course  of  account. 

TRAVEL. 

206.  The  last  part  usually  in  education,  is  travel,  which  is  commonly  thought 
to  finish  the  work,  and  complete  the  gentleman.  I  confess,  travel  into  foreign 
countries  has  great  advantages ;  but  the  time  usually  chosen  to  send  young  men 
abroad,  is,  I  think,  of  all  other,  that  which  renders  them  least  capable  of  reap¬ 
ing  those  advantages.  Those  which  are  proposed,  as  to  the  main  of  them,  may 
be  reduced  to  these  two :  first,  language ;  secondly,  an  improvement  in  wisdom 
and  prudence,  by  seeing  men,  and  conversing  with  people  of  tempers,  customs, 
and  ways  of  living,  different  from  one  another,  and  especially  from  those  of  his 
parish  and  neighborhood.  But  from  sixteen  to  one-and-twenty,  which  is  the 
ordinary  time  of  travel,  men  are,  of  all  their  lives,  the  least  suited  to  these  im¬ 
provements.  The  first  season  to  get  foreign  languages,  and  form  the  tongue  to 
their  true  accents,  I  should  think,  should  be  from  seven  to  fourteen  or  sixteen ; 
and  then,  too,  a  tutor  with  them  is  useful  and  necessary,  who  may  with  those 
languages,  teach  them  other  things.  But  to  put  them  out  of  their  parents’  view, 
at  a  great  distance,  under  a  governor,  when  they  think  themselves  too  much 
men  to  be  governed  by  others,  and  yet  have  not  prudence  and  experience 
enough  to  govern  themselves ;  what  is  it  but  to  expose  them  to  all  the  greatest 
dangers  of  their  whole  life,  when  they  have  the  least  fence  and  guard  against 
them  ?  Till  that  boiling  boisterous  part  of  life  comes  on,  it  may  be  hoped  the 
tutor  may  have  some  authority ;  neither  the  stubbornness  of  age,  nor  the  tempt¬ 
ation  or  examples  of  others  can  take  him  from  his  tutor’s  conduct,  till  fifteen  or 
sixteen ;  but  then,  when  he  begins  to  consort  himself  with  men,  and  thinks 
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himself  one ;  when  he  comes  to  relish,  and  pride  himself  in,  manly  vices,  and 
thinks  it  a  shame  to  be  any  longer  under  the  control  and  conduct  of  another ; 
what  can  be  hoped  from  even  the  most  careful  and  discreet  governor,  when  nei¬ 
ther  he  has  power  to  compel,  nor  his  pupil  a  disposition  to  be  persuaded ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  the  advice  of  warm  blood,  and  prevailing  fashion,  to  hearken 
to  the  temptations  of  his  companions,  just  as  wise  as  himself,  rather  than  to  the 
jpersuasions  of  his  tutor,  who  is  now  looked  on  as  the  enemy  of  his  freedom  ? 
And  when  is  a  man  so  like  to  miscarry,  as  when  at  the  same  time  he  is  both 
raw  and  unruly  ?  This  is  the  season  of  all  his  life,  that  most  requires  the  eye 
and  authority  of  his  parents  and  friends  to  govern  it.  The  flexibleness  of  the 
former  part  of  a  man’s  age,  not  yet  grown  up  to  be  headstrong,  makes  it  more 
governable  and  safe ;  and,  in  the  after-part,  reason  and  foresight  begin  a  little  to 
take  place,  and  mind  a  man  of  his  safety  and  improvement.  The  time  therefore 
I  should  think  the  fittest  for  a  young  gentleman  to  be  sent  abroad,  would  be, 
either  when  he  is  younger,  under  a  tutor,  whom  he  might  be  the  better  for ;  or 
when  he  is  some  years  older,  without  a  governor ;  when  he  is  of  age  to  govern 
himself  and  make  observations  of  what  he  finds  in  other  countries  worthy  his 
notice,  and  that  might  be  of  use  to  him  after  his  return  :  and  when,  too,  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Mws  and  fashions,  the  natural  and  moral  advan¬ 
tages  and  defects  of  his  own  country,  he  has  something  to  exchange  with 
whose  abroad,  from  whose  conversation  he  hoped  to  reap  any  knowledge. 

207.  The  ordering  of  travel  otherwise,  is  that,  I  imagine,  which  makes  so 
many  young  gentlemen  come  back  so  little  improved  by  it.  And  if  they  do 
bring  home  with  them  any  knowledge  of  the  places  and  people  they  have  seen, 
it  is  often  an  admiration  of  the  worst  and  vainest  practices  they  met  with 
abroad ;  retaining  a  relish  and  memory  of  those  things,  wherein  their  liberty 
took  its  first  swing,  rather  than  of  what  should  make  them  better  and  wiser 
after -their  return.  And  indeed,  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  going  abroad  at  the 
age  they  do,  under  the  care  of  another,  who  is  to  provide  their  necessaries,  and 
make  their  observations  for  them?  Thus,  under  the  shelter  and  pretense  of  a 
governor,  thinking  themselves  excused  from  standing  upon  their  own  legs,  or 
being  accountable  for  their  own  conduct,  they  very  seldom  trouble  themselves 
with  inquiries,  or  making  useful  observations  of  their  own.  Their  thoughts  run 
after  play  and  pleasure,  wherein  they  take  it  as  a  lessening  to  be  controlled ; 
but  seldom  trouble  themselves  to  examine  the  designs,  observe  the  address,  and 
consider  the  arts,  tempers  and  inclinations  of  men  they  meet  with ;  That  so  that 
they  may  know  how  to  comport  themselves  towards  them.  Here  he  that  travels 
with  them,  is  to  "Screen  them,  get  them  out,  when  they  have  run  themselves 
into  the  briars ;  and  in  all  their  miscarriages  be  answerable  for  them. 

208.  I  confess,  the  knowledge  of  men  is  so  great  a  skill,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  a  young  man  should  presently  be  perfect  in  it.  But  yet  his  going 
abroad  is  to  little  purpose,  if  travel  does  not  sometimes  open  his  eyes,  make  him 
cautious  and  wary,  and  accustom  him  to  look  beyond  the  outside,  and,  under 
the  inoffensive  guard  of  a  civil  and  obliging  carriage,  keep  himself  free  and  safe 
in  his  conversation  with  strangers,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  without  forfeiting 
their  good  opinion.  He  that  is  sent  out  to  travel  at  the  age,  and  with  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  designing  to  improve  himself,  may  get  into  the  conversation 
and  acquaintance  of  persons  of  condition  where  he  comes ;  which,  though  a 
thing  of  most  advantage  to  a  gentleman  that  travels,  yet  I  ask,  among  our 
young  men  that  go  abroad  under  tutors,  what  one  is  there  of  an  hundred,  that 
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ever  visits  any  person  of  quality  ?  much  less  makes  an  acquaintance  with  such, 
from  whose  conversation  he  may  learn  what  is  good  breeding  in  that  country, 
and  what  is  worth  observation  in  it ;  though  from  such  persons  it  is,  one  may 
learn  more  in  one  day,  than  in  a  year’s  rambling  from  one  inn  to  another.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  to  be  wondered ;  for  men  of  worth  and  parts  will  not  easily  admit 
the  familiarity  of  boys,  who  yet  need  the  care  of  a  tutor :  though  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  and  stranger,  appearing  like  a  man,  and  showing  a  desire  to  inform  him-* 
self  in  the  customs,  manners,  laws,  and  government  of  the  country  he  is  in, 
will  find  welcome  assistance  and  entertainment  amongst  the  best  and  most 
knowing  persons  ever-y  where,  who  will  be  ready  to  receive,  encourage,  and 
countenance  any  ingenious  and  inquisitive  foreigner. 

209.  This,  how  true  soever  it  be,  will  not,  I  fear,  alter  the  custom  which  has 
cast  the  time  of  travel  upon  the  worst  part  of  a  man’s  life ;  but  for  reasons  not 
taken  from  their  improvement.  The  young  lad  must  not  be  ventured  abroad  at 
eight  or  ten,  for  fear  of  what  may  happen  to  the  tender  child,  though  he  then 
runs  ten  times  less  risk  than  at  sixteen  or  eighteen.  Nor  must  he  stay  at  homo 
till  that  dangerous  heady  age  be  over,  because  he  must  be  back  again  by  one- 
and-twenty,  to  marry  and  propagate.  The  father  can  not  stay  any  longer  for 
the  portion,  nor  the  mother  for  a  new  set  of  babies  to  play  with ;  and  so  my 
young  master,  whatever  comes  on  it,  must  have  a  wife  looked  out  for  him,  by 
that  time  he  is  of  age ;  though  it  would  be  no  prejudice  to  his  strength,  his 
parts,  or  his  issue,  if  it  were  respited  for  some  time,  and  he  had  leave  to  get, 
in  years  and  knowledge,  the  start  a  little  of  his  children,  who  are  often  found 
to  tread  too  near  upon  the  heels  of  their  fathers,  to  the  no  great 'satisfaction 
either  of  son  or  father.  But  the  young  gentleman  being  got  within  view  of 
matrimony,  it  is  time  to  leave  him  to  his  mistress. 

CONCLUSION. 

210.  Though  I  have  now  come  to  a  conclusion  of  what  obvious  remarks  have 
suggested  to  me  concerning  education,  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  look 
on  it  as  a  just  treatise  on  this  subject.  There  are  a  thousand  other  things  that 
may  need  consideration ;  especially  if  one  should  take  in  the  various  tempers, 
different  inclinations,  and  particular  defaults,  that  are  to  be  found  in  children ; 
and  prescribe  proper  remedies.  The  variety  is  so  great,  that  it  would  require  a 
volume;  nor  would  that  reach  it.  Each  man’s  mind  has  some  peculiarity,  as 
well  as  his  face,  that  distinguishes  him  from  all  others ;  and  there  are  possibly 
scarce  two  children,  who  can  be  conducted  by  exactly  the  same  method.  Be¬ 
sides  that,  I  think  a  prince,  a  nobleman,  and  an  ordinary  gentleman’s  son, 
should  have  different  ways  of  breeding.  But  having  had  here  only  some  gen¬ 
eral  views  in  reference  to  the  main  end  and  aims  in  education,  and  those  de¬ 
signed  for  a  gentleman’s  son,  whom  being  then  very  little,  I  considered  only  as 
white  paper,  or  wax,  to  be  molded  and  fashioned  as  one  pleases ;  I  have  touched 
little  more  than  those  heads,  which  I  judged  necessary  for  the  breeding  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  his  condition  in  general ;  and  have  now  published  these 
my  occasional  thoughts,  with  this  hope,  that,  though  this  be  far  from  being  a 
complete  treatise  on  this  subject,  or  such  as  that  every  one  may  find  what  will 
just  fit  his  child  in  it ;  yet  it  may  give  -some  small  light  to  those,  whose  concern 
for  their  dear  little  ones  makes  them  so  irregularly  bold,  that  they  dare  venture 
to  consult  their  own  reason  in  the  education  of  their  children,  rather  than 
wholly  to  rely  upon  old  custom. 


IX.  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  SOCIETY  AND  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 


BY  M.  H.  BUCKHAM,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Vermont. 

The  studio  of  tlie  celebrated  painter  Apelles,  was,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  invaded  by  a  stranger  of  very  imposing  presence.  As  he 
moved  about,  resplendent  in  gold  and  gems,  his  majestic  bearing 
rendered  still  more  impressive  by  his  mysterious  silence,  the  eyes 
of  every  one  in  the  room,  from  the  great  master  down  to  the 
youngest  pupil,  followed  him  with  an  admiration  bordering  upon 
awe.  At  last  the  princely  stranger  condescended  to  speak — and 
thereupon  received  from  Apelles  this  rude  reproof:  “Whilst  thou 
wast  silent,  thy  solemn  state,  thy  gold  and  purple  ornaments,  seemed 
to  betoken  thee  something  great ;  but  now  that  thou  hast  spoken, 
the  meanest  boy  in  my  shop  can  not  choose  but  despise  thee.” 

Is  not  something  of  this  sort  taking  place  within  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  almost  every  day  ?  How  often  the  first  words  spoken  by  a 
stranger  dispel  the  favorable  impression  produced  by  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  substitute  an  unconquerable  aversion  or  contempt !  How 
often  is  a  man,  whose  dignity  of  manner,  and  oracular  brow  seemed 
to  bespeak  the  sage  and  the  philosopher,  precipitated  in  our  estima¬ 
tion  to  the  rank  of  a  jockey  by  the  very  first  word  he  utters  !  How 
often,  alas,  is  the  beauty  which  had  begun  to  captivate  us,  instantly 
transmuted  before  our  eyes  into  ugliness  by  the  charm-dissolving 
potency  of  a  single  ill-bred  remark,  in  a  coarse  voice; — that  execrable 
“  thing  in  woman  !” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  our  lot  to  meet,  perhaps  in 
some  crowded  thoroughfare,  a  man  of  quite  insignificant  personal 
appearance,  whom,  if  we  had  noticed  him  at  all,  we  should  have 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  a  nobody,  but  whose  half-a-dozen  familiar 
words  caught  as  we  brushed  past  him,  prompted  us  to  turn  about 
and  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  who  had  so  impressed  us  with 
the  idea  of  culture,  geniality,  and  taste.  A  person  rises  to  address 
an  assembly,  a  complete  stranger  to  us.  We  scan  his  face  and  per¬ 
son  as  he  rises,  and  we  are  disposed  to  pronounce  them  rather  com¬ 
mon-place,  far  from  promising  if  we  are  hoping  for  a  treat ;  and  our 
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interest,  having  put  out  its  feelers  and  found  nothing  to  cling  to,  re¬ 
turns  into  our  bosoms.  But  he  begins  to  speak :  in  a,  few  well- 
chosen  words,  very  simple,  very  natural,  neatly  arranged,  and  uttered 
in  a  clear  voice,  he  introduces  his  subject.  In  five  minutes,  with  no 
pretensions  to  what  is  called  eloquence,  with  no  artifice  or  magic 
save  a  graceful  use  of  our  common  speech,  he  has  charmed  every 
ear  in  the  assembly.  Look  about  you,  and  you  see  that  every  eye 
is  fixed  upon  him  as  by  a  kind  of  spell.  Take  another  view  of  the 
man  himself,  and  that  which  before  seemed  common-place,  has  been 
strangely  lighted  up  with  a  brilliancy  which  seems  to  your  altered 
vision  to  be  the  unmistakable  hue  of  genius.  The  whole  man  seems 
to  have  had  thrown  over  him  an  air  of  refinement  which  softens 
every  feature  into  comeliness  and  grace.  What  does  it  mean  ?  He 
really  has  not  said  any  thing  very  remarkable.  If  you  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  a  friend  what  you  had  heard,  you  would  find  yourself 
repeating  quite  familiar  truths.  The  fact  is,  you  have  been  fasci¬ 
nated  by  means  of  a  kind  of  charm  which  he  and  a  very  few  others 
possess,  and  which  they  keep  to  themselves  as  a  potent  secret — the 
charm  of  pure  English  sounds,  in  pure  English  words,  in  pure  Eng¬ 
lish  idiom. 

It  may  be  said,  safely,  and  without  fear  of  exaggerating,  that  in 
the  process  of  making  up  our  estimate  of  a  stranger’s  character,  we  are 
more  influenced  by  his  language  than  by  any  other  physical — or  semi¬ 
physical  characteristic.  It  is  not  easy — nor  indeed  possible — to 
analyze  the  complex  impression,  and  refer  each  element  to  its  proper 
source,  yet  we  may  say,  in  general,  that  we  take  our  estimate  of 
moral  qualities  more  from  tones,  and  of  intellectual  characteristics 
more  from  one’s  articulation,  his  use  of  words,  and  his  management 
of  sentences.  Brute  animals,  children,  and  philosophers,  have  all 
the  same  instinctive  perception  of  kindness  in  a  soft,  flexible  tone,* 
of  decision  in  a  firm  one,  and  of  moroseness  in  a  harsh  one,  quite 
independently  of  any  thing  that  may  be  said.  But  in  that  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  man’s  intellectual  stature  which  we  all  make,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  when  we  first  encounter  him,  nothing  so  sum¬ 
marily  settles  the  question  of  his  culture  as  the  style  of  his  language. 
An  uncultivated  man’s  speech  bewrayeth  him  instantly,  and  in  spite 
of  himself.  A  single  sentence  will  often  divulge,  to  a  practiced  ob¬ 
server,  the  secret  of  an  ignorant  man’s  entire  mental  history.  Hence 
the  sarcastic  observation  of  Solomon  :  “  Even  the  fool,  when  he 
holdeth  his  peace,  is  counted  wise.”  “  To  how  many  blockheads  of 
my  time,”  says  Montaigne,  “  has  a  cold  and  taciturn  demeanor  pro¬ 
cured  the  reputation  of  prudence  and  capacity.”  If  that  magnify 
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cent  fool,  whose  face  and  bearing  so  affected  Coleridge,  could  have 
held  his  tongue  instead  of  blurting  out  his  cockney  welcome  when 
those  unlucky  dumplings  came  in,  he  might  have  gone  down  to 
posterity  apotheosized  in  some  splendid  passage  of  the  Biographia 
Literaria. 

Nor  is  this  criterion  of  judgment  respecting  a  man’s  culture  an 
unfair  one.  No  other  physical  act  is  so  direct  and  complete  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  acts  and  states  of  the  soul,  as  speech.  Not  only  does 
language  in  general  take  its  laws  from  the  necessary  processes  of  the 
human  mind,  so  that  the  study  of  logic  and  grammar  is  a  study  of 
the  universal  laws  of  mind,  but  each  man’s  language  is  the  external 
index  of  the  secret  processes  of  his  individual  mind,  so  that  the 
study  of  the  special  logic  and  grammar  involved  in  his  language, 
would  reveal  the  constitution,  the  history,  the  present  character  of 
his  mind.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  demand  that  culture  of  mind 
should  vindicate  its  presence  by  an  utterance  which  shall  be  its  ap¬ 
propriate  counterpart:  that  clearness  of  conception  should  reveal 
itself  by  clearness  of  enunciation :  that  a  nice  and  discriminating 
judgment  should  be  manifested  by  a  due  appreciation  and  choice  of 
words;  and  that  a  just  sense  of  relations  should  exhibit  itself  in  a 
skilful  grouping  of  words  into  sentences,  and  of  sentences  into  the 
larger  divisions  of  discourse.  It  is  not  meant  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  two,  the  inward  power  and  its  outward  expression,  are 
always  kept  in  exact  parallelism.  By  special  cultivation  of  the  one 
and  neglect  of  the  other,  the  natural  balance  between  them  may  be 
destroyed.  One  man  attains  a  culture  of  mind  which  fails  of  half 
its  complete  value  even  to  himself,  and  is  almost  worthless  to  others, 
because  power  and  grace  of  expression  have  not  been  cultivated  to 
a  corresponding  degree.  Another  man  bestows  his  principal  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  form  and  dress  of  thought,  and  thus  becomes  a  mere 
haberdasher,  a  displayer  of  intellectual  laces  and  ribbons,  neglecting 
to  provide  a  solid  body  of  thought  to  support  these  otherwise  paltry 
ornaments.  Still  the  inference  from  the  character  of  the  language 
back  to  that  of  the  thought,  is  an  instinctive  one,  and  most  people 
will  give  to  the  man  who  speaks  clearly,  fluently,  and  with  force — 
and  to  him  only — the  credit  of  possessing  that  inward  grace  and 
culture  of  spirit  which  would  naturally  find  expression  in  clear, 
fluent,  and  forcible  speech.  They  would  sometimes  be  mistaken. 
The  man  of  slowest  and  most  unimpressive  speech  is  often  the  man 
of  most  ideas.  But  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  In  such  cases  the 
law  of  relation  between  substance  and  form,  between  thought  and 
expression,  is  violated  to  the  detriment  and  to  the  reproach  of  the 
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individual  supposed.  And  those  who  infer  from  the  lack  of  cleai 
and  choice  expression,  the  lack  of  that  which  should  be  so  expressed, 
can  not  be  blamed.  The  laws  of  mind  are  all  on  their  side,  and  the 
man  of  ideas  should  be  the  last  to  complain. 

But  we  may  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that  of  all  the  means  by 
which  we  can  conciliate  and  interest  and  influence  men,  a  masterly 
command  of  the  common  language  of  life,  is,  next  to  personal 
character,  the  most  effective.  Who  has  not  seen  a  man  of  mode¬ 
rate  ability,  and  of  shallow  attainments,  exerting  ten  times  a  greater 
influence  through  his  dexterous  use  of  words,  than  the  man  of  ten 
times  his  real  ability  who  is  slow  of  speech,  and  unskilled  in  those 
magic  arts  by/  which  words  are  made  welcome,  and  animating,  and 
persuasive  ?  There  is  a  charm  to  which  few  ears  are  insensible,  in 
elegant  and  harmonious  language,  and  he  who  has  possessed 
himself  of  this  charm,  may  always  command  a  certain  measure  of 
success,  whatever  may  be  his  deficiencies  in  other  respects.  No 
man  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  his  nation  and  time,  than  the 
German  poet,  Goethe.  His  popularity  he  himself  attributed  to  his 
power  of  using  the  common  German  language — an  estimate  of  his 
merits  which  no  one  else  would  for  a  moment  accept  as  adequate, 
but  still  not  without  some  basis  of  truth.  It  is  much  more  certain 
that  Montaigne  and  Rousseau,  among  the  French;  Addison,  and 
S'outh&y,  Hume,  and  Dugald  Stewart,  among  British  writers,  have 
owed  more  of  their  influence  with  the  great  body  of  their  readers, 
to  their  writing  in  easy,  graceful,  and  idiomatic  French  and  English, 
than  to  any  thing  inherent  in  their  matter.  It  may  fairly  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  any  one  of  these  writers,  or  of  many  others  that 
might  be  named,  could  have  won  their  way  to  prominence,  if  they 
had  not  conciliated  their  readers  by  the  graces  of  language.  Take 
away  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  wonderful  vocabulary  into  which  he 
has  gathered  all  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  language,  and  you 
still  leave  him  his  wealth  of  conception  unrivalled.  Take  an  essay 
of  Bacon,  and  reduce  the  golden  ore  of  each  solid  sentence  to  the 
standard  of  our  ordinary  wares,  and  there  is  still  wisdom  enough  to 
make  a  dozen  men  famous.  But  take  away  a  musical  cadence  from 
a  sentence  of  Addison,  or  a  sonorous  flourish  from  a  paragraph  of 
Blair,  and  you  have  taken  almost  every  thing.  There  may  be  a 
man,  now  and  then,  capable  of  compelling  us  to  listen  to  what  he 
has  to  say,  though  in  his  mode  of  saying  it  there  is  nothing  attract¬ 
ive.  There  are  men  of  such  weight  of  character  that  we  learn  not 
to  mind  their  lack  of  those  qualities  by  which  ordinary  men  must 
influence  their  fellows.  But  in  the  case  of  all  common  men,  no 
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combination  of  talents  will  supply  the  want  of  that  one  by  which 
all  the  others  are  made  effective :  and  no  single  attainment  will  be 
the  source  of  so  much  actually  available  influence  among  men,  as  the 
ability  to  wield  at  will  the  power  that  is  latent  in  our  imperial  Eng¬ 
lish  speech. 

Considering,  then,  the  preeminent  value  of  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  our  own  tongue ;  considering  that  this  is  the  standard  by 
which  men  universally  and  instinctively  estimate  each  others’  edu¬ 
cation;  considering  that  whether  in  public  or  private  life,  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  the  court-room,  the  popular 
assembly,  wherever  man  speaks  to  man  by  the  voice  or  by  the  pen, 
this  is  the  one  accomplishment  which  charms,  and  influences,  and 
succeeds  more  than  all  the  rest ;  is  any  thing  like  a  due  importance 
attached  by  public  sentiment  to  its  attainment  ? — is  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  prominence  demanded  for  those  studies  in  the  schools 
which  promote  it? 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  asserted  that  this  one  object  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  all  other  studies  ought  to  be  neglected  for  it,  or  that  all 
other  studies  ought  to  be  made  subordinate  to  it.  Nor  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  pretended  that  this  subject  receives  no  attention  in  the 
schools.  It  is  only  claimed  that  the  study  of  our  own  tongue  has 
an  importance  which  is  far  from  being  practically  appreciated.  But 
the  fault  of  this  neglect  does  not  rest  mainly  upon  the  schools.  The 
charge  of  underrating  the  importance  of  a  good  use  of  language 
rests  heavily  upon  American  society,  especially  upon  educated  men 
ill  all  ranks  and  professions.  The  standard  of  English  as  spoken  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  is  not  so  high  as  to  require  a 
thorough  course  of  English  studies  in  the  school,  as  something  es¬ 
sential  to  respectability  in  society.  We  do  not,  with  sufficient  em¬ 
phasis,  demand  of  one  who  claims  to  be  an  educated  man,  that  he 
know  how  to  speak  English  well,  and  that  he  do  actually  and 
habitually  speak  as  well  as  he  knows  how. 

It  is  a  well  attested  fact — “pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true” — that  in  no  civil¬ 
ized  nation  is  the  mother  tongue  spoken  so  carelessly  and  ineffect¬ 
ively  by  the  educated  classes,  as  in  this  country.  The  remark  is 
frequently  made  by  American  travellers  in  England,  that  the  English 
language  is  better  spoken  here,  than  there.  It  is  better  spoken  by 
the  uneducated  classes  in  this  country  than  by  the  corresponding 
classes  in  England.  The  most  odious  slang  of  the  Yankee  back¬ 
woodsman,  the  jargon  of  Mississippi  boatmen,  the  semi-Ethiopian 
dialect  of  the  Gulf-states,  is  very  much  nearer  the  English  language 
than  any  of  the  score  of  barbarous  patois  spoken  by  the  uneducated 
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in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  But  we  have  no  class  among  us 
whose  standard  of  English  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cultivated  men 
and  women  of  all  ranks  composing  the  most  refined  society  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  distinction  is  not  claimed  for  the  aristocracy  as  a  class, 
nor  for  any  very  extensive  body  of  men,  but  for  the  few,  who, 
gathered  out  of  all  ranks,  professions,  and  localities,  constitute  the 
nobility  of  mental  and  social  refinement — including,  university  men ; 
half,  perhaps,  of  the  clergymen  and  lawyers,  and  a  fourth  of  the 
doctors  and  military  officers ;  members  of  Parliament,  yet  with 
numerous  exceptions;  the  old  families,  noble  or  gentle,  in  which 
culture  and  taste  have,  for  many  generations,  had  a  genial  home. 
In  the  circles  where  these  congregate,  you  will  unquestionably  hear 
the  English  language  spoken  as  you  will  not  elsewhere,  with  that 
sweet  and  homely  simplicity  combined  with  that  genuine  heart-born 
vigor,  which  are  its  most  admirable  virtues.  It  would  not  be  im¬ 
possible  to  select  a  few  Americans  who  could  bear  their  part  in  the 
most  fastidious  assembly  and  not  suffer  by  the  comparison,  but 
most  of  us  would  find  ourselves  mortified  and  ill  at  ease. 

In  France,  to  speak  French  purely  and  elegantly,  is  demanded  of 
every  one  who  makes  claim  to  any  position  in  polite  society.  The 
different  classes  vie  with  each  other  in  their  modes  of  speech.  The 
noblesse  affect  to  be  distinguished  by  their  language  from  the  bour¬ 
geoisie ,  and  of  course  exact  it  with  great  rigor  of  all  who  claim  to 
be  of  them,  that  they  have  the  genuine  ton.  The  bourgeois  natu¬ 
rally  cultivate  this  ton  all  the  more  assiduously,  because  it  is  set  up 
as  a  standard  of  gentility.  Even  the  rabble  of  Paris,  who  can 
scarcely  read  or  write,  are  ambitious  to  maintain  a  degree  of  rank 
by  speaking  a  pure  French  unadulterated  by  the  jwtois  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  A  barber  or  pavier  in  Paris,  is  better  qualified  to  teach  a 
foreigner  good  French  by  his  example  in  conversation,  than  are  a 
very  great  number  of  our  professional  men  to  teach  a  foreigner 
good  English.  The  educated  classes  in  Germany  and  Italy,  take 
great  pride  in  speaking  their  respective  tongues  well.  In  some  of 
the  provinces  of  Germany  where  a  corrupt  dialect  prevails  among 
the  peasantry,  the  higher  classes  also  use  this  dialect  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  the  peasants,  but  are  careful  to  speak  pure  German 
among  themselves.  In  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  laws  of 
good  breeding  require  of  an  educated  man  and  a  gentleman,  and  of 
course  of  a  lady,  that  they  speak  their  own  tongue  with  ease  and 
purity. 

Will  any  one  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  any  thing  like  a 
corresponding  attention  to  language  prevails  among  the  educated 
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and  professional  men  of  this  country?  In  our  courts  of  justice, 
in  our  halls  of  legislation,  even  in  our  gatherings  for  literary 
and  scientific  purposes,  will  any  one  claim  that  the  prevalent  style 
of  English  is  creditable  to  these  bodies?  How  many  of  our  court¬ 
rooms  are  there  into  which  one  would  think  of  introducing  a  foreigner 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  English  language,  as' Americans  in- 
Paris  are  advised  to  attend  the  French  courts,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  French  ?  Let  us  do  the  lawyers  justice.  But  a  small  num¬ 
ber  compared  with  the  whole  body  are  liberally  educated  men,  and 
so,  liable  to  our  censure.  Then  again,  the  relation  of  an  advocate  to 
witnesses  and  juries,  is  such,  as  to  induce  him  many  times  to  adopt 
their  style  of  language.  No  one  supposes  that  chaffering  with  wit¬ 
nesses  would  be  likely  to  elevate  one’s  mode  of  speaking,  and 
though  the  advocate  always  assures  the  jurors  that  he  considers 
them  “enlightened  and  intelligent”  men,  yet  perhaps  he  can  not 
always  afford  to  do  them  the  honor  of  assuming  that  they  under¬ 
stand  good  English.  As  for  our  deliberative  bodies,  they  are  so 
largely  composed — as  indeed  they  ought  to  be — of  plain,  active, 
business  men,  and — as  they  ought  not  to  be — of  ignorant  politicians, 
that  we  can  not  expect  the  average  speech  of  these  bodies  to  be 
above  the  average  of  common  life.  If  an  exception  can  be  claimed 
in  favor  of  any  of  the  professions,  it  must  be  for  the  clerical.  And 
indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  compute  the  indebtedness  of  our 
public  to  their  educated  ministry  for  their  example  and  influence  in 
favor  of  correct  speaking.  In  many  of  our  smaller  and  remoter 
communities,  the  minister’s  example  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
keeps  the  sound  of  any  thing  like  correct  English  in  the  popular 
ear. 

If  the  professional  and  educated  men  are  thus  lax  and  reprehen¬ 
sible  in  their  use  of  language,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
speech  of  ordinary  men  and  women  throughout  the  community 
should  be  no  better  than  it  is.  And  truly  a  nondescript  kind  of 
talk  it  is  that  is  current  in  ordinary  conversation.  Take  a  specimen 
from  a  shabby-genteel  drawing-room  ;  one  from  the  side-walk ;  one 
from  the  junto  of  the  country  store ;  one  from  the  meeting-house 
steps ;  one  from  the  saloon  of  a  fashionable  hotel,  and  another 
from  the  bar-room  of  a  village  tavern ;  one  from  a  town-meeting  in 
a  down-east  village,  and  another  from  a  caucus  in  Albany  or  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  bring  them  together  in  a  philological  cabinet,  and  see 
what  you  have  got.  You  have,  first,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
slang  phrases — nearly  the  same  proportion  in  all  your  specimens,  for 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  a  relish  there  is  among  almost  all  classes 
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for  this  style  of  expression.  How  they  will  applaud  a  lecturer  if  he 
happens  to  achieve  a  hitherto  unheard  vulgarism  !  You  may  even 
collect  some  choice  specimens  of  monstrosities  in  this  kind  from  the 
deposits  of  certain  pulpits — specimens  which  were  greeted  with 
cheers  at  the  time  of  their  achievment  by  highly  appreciative 
audiences,  and  which  have  been  handed  about  among  esoteric  ad¬ 
mirers  ever  since.  Next  you  will  have  plentiful  instances  of  ex¬ 
travagant,  strained,  hypersuperlative  expressions,  indicating  the 
inability  of  the  speakers  to  say  whaf  they  would  in  definite,  intelli¬ 
gible  terms.  You  will  find  a  large  number  of  pretentious  phrases, 
particularly  foreign  ones,  dragged  in  to  dignify  this  motley  assem¬ 
blage,  many  of  which,  however,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  recognize 
in  their  uncouth  sounds  and  their  ludicrous  misapplications.  Add 
to  these  results  of  your  analysis,  the  flagrant  breaches  of  the  common 
concords,  the  red-republican  disdain  of  the  authority  long  usurped 
by  the  governing  classes  in  English  syntax,  the  stingy  and  shabby 
process  of  abbreviating  carried  out  as  persistently  as  if  every  sylla¬ 
ble  cost  something,  and  you  have — not  a  caricature  but  a  fair 
characterization  of  much  of  the  current  speech.* 

But  enough  for  the  fact  that  we  are,  as  a  people,  lamentably  at 
fault  in  our  language.  Enough  to  show  that  while  no  one  rank  or 
profession  or  locality  is  alone  chargeable  with  this  fault,  the  greatest 
blame  rests  upon  the  educated  classes.  It  is  manifest,  too,  that 
with  them  rests  mainly  the  responsibility  of  instituting  a  reform 
which  shall  in  time  pervade  all  classes.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
this  responsibility  rests  rather  with  the  schools,  because  good  lan¬ 
guage  is  far  more  a  matter  of  usage  and  habit,  than  of  technical 
knowledge.  The  style  of  language  which  the  child  hears  used  by 
the  grown-up  people  with  whom  he  associates,  that  will  infallibly 
be  his  standard  of  language,  whether  his  knowledge  of  grammar  be 
little  or  much.  Something  the  schools  may  do  toward  forming  right 
habits  of  speaking — and  we  shall  attempt  to  show  presently  what 
that  is — but  let  it  be  understood  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  only 
way  to  secure  excellence  in  the  use  of  language  to  an  individual,  is 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  whole  circle  in  which  he  moves.  See, 
therefore,  in  this  as  in  a  thousand  other  respects,  the  inestimable 
value  of  a  cultivated  home,  in  which  all  the  virtues,  of  head  and  of 
heart,  may  find  a  soil  congenial  to  them,  and  outside  of  which 
many  of  them  can  hardly  be  made  to  grow  at  all,  and  others  only 
at  an  infinite  disadvantage.  See  the  importance  of  surrounding  our 


*  Probably  the  best  specimens  of  colloquial  language  would  be  found  in  quiet  family  conversa¬ 
tions  at  the  table  and  fireside,  where  speech  is  at  the  same  time  leust  studied  and  least  reckless — 
least  subject  V  the  opposite  perverting  influences  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  fish-market 
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children  with  persons  of  culture  and  refinement,  from  whose  lips 
they  may  hear  what  we  would  wish  to  have  them  admire.  See  how 
desirable  it  is  that  their  teachers,  whom  we  instruct  them  to  respect, 
and  whom  if  they  do  respect,  they  certainly  will  imitate — especially 
their  Sabbath  teacher,  whom  we  would  have  them  look 'up  to  with 
some  degree  of  reverence — should  speak  in  a  style  fit  to  be  their 
model.  See  how  important  it  is,  that  every  one  of  us  claiming 
to  be  regarded  an  educated  man  or  woman,  should  be  choice  and 
circumspect  in  our  own  language,  lest  we  give  our  sanction  to  a  style 
of  speaking,  which,  so  far  as  our  influence  goes,  will  depreciate  the 
general  standard  of  English  in  our  community. 

One  principal  design  of  this  discussion  would  have  been  accom¬ 
plished,  if  we  were  to  stop  at  this  point : — if,  having  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  great  importance  and  value  of  a  skilful  use  of  our 
mother  tongue,  and  to  the  serious  and  wide-spread  delinquencies 
even  of  those  among  us  who  should  best  appreciate  and  exemplify 
the  value  of  such  an  accomplishment,  we  should  impose  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  reform  so  much  needed  upon  the  educated 
classes  in  society.  But  still,  although,  the  schools  can  accomplish 
very  little  alone,  or  so  long  as  their  instructions  are  counteracted  by 
the  perverse  usages  of  what  passes  for  good  society,  they  furnish  a 
favorable  point  for  beginning  the  formation  of  those  right  habits  of 
speaking  upon  which  so  much  depends : — and  that  for  several  rea¬ 
sons  :  first,  because  teachers  can  be  more  easily  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  these  good  habits  than  any  other  persons :  secondly, 
because  the  necessary  instruction  to  be  connected  therewith  is  im¬ 
mediately  within  their  acknowledged  line  of  duty :  and  thirdly,  be¬ 
cause  those  who  are  still  at  school  are  the  persons  in  whom  most 
improvement  may  be  hoped  for. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  set  forth  as  clearly  as  may  be  the  work 
devolving  upon  the  schools  in  this  regard,  let  us  attempt  (I.)  to  state 
distinctly,  what  are  the  constituent  elements  of  a  good  use  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  more  satisfactorily  to  inquire,  (II.) 
what  are  the  best  means  within  the  reach  of  the  schools  for  securing 
proficiency  in  these  several  particulars. 

I.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  A  GOOD  USE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

1.  Good  English  Tones. — It  is  a  question  that  lies  within  the 
province  of  the  physiologist  and  the  social  moralist,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  educationist,  wThy  it  is  that  our  American  ton£s  are  so  much 
flatter  and  thinner  than  those  of  Europeans  :  and  the  investigation 
would  furnish  some  curious  and  interesting  results.  Two  or  three 
of  these,  it  would  be  easy  to  anticipate :  as,  for  instance,  that  the 
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common,  off-hand  way  of  accounting  for  difference  in  the  fulness  of 
vocals  by  mere  difference  in  size  or  strength  of  lungs,  is  wdiolly  in¬ 
adequate,  and  unsustained  by  facts.  The  volume  of  a  tone,  and  the 
fulness  of  a  tone,  are  very  different  things.  To  use  a  mathematical 
illustration,  the  one  is  a  question  of  dimension  without  regard  to 
figure  ;  the  other  a  question  of  figure  alone,  whether  the  tone  is  a 
fully  rounded  sphere,  or  something  varying  from  an  ellipsoid  down 
to  a  sharp,  drawling  straight  line.  A  good  tone  so  far  as  fulness 
is  concerned,  comes  as  often  from  a  feeble  as  from  a  powerful  chest, 
and  many  a  flat  one  proceeds  from  the  chest  of  a  prize-fighter. 
Again,  the  degree  of  fulness  or  flatness  of  a  person’s  tones,  is  not 
a  bad  gauge,  in  a  general  way,  of  his  early  education.  Go  into  a 
strange  village,  and  you  may  not  only  tell  the  general  spirit  of  cul¬ 
ture  that  prevails  in  the  village  by  an  average  gauge  of  the  vocals, 
but  you  may  in  most  cases  pretty  safely  infer  the  character  of  each 
individual’s  culture  from  the  character  of  his  tones.  Converse  w  ith 
some  of  the  old  men :  if  their  conversation  is  that  of  intelligent 
men,  but  is  angular  and  twangy,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  have 
risen  from  a  station  in  which  early  home  culture  was  not  their  privi¬ 
lege,  and  that  their  intelligence  is  of  late  acquisition.  We  all  have 
noticed,  further,  how  contagious  this  bad  vocalization  is,  especially 
among  children  :  howr  inevitably  all  the  children  drawl  and  whine  if 
the  parents  do :  and  how  quickly  children  who  have  been  otherwise 
trained,  fall  into  it  when  they  go  to  a  school  where  it  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  habit.  Many  men  know  also  from  a  disagreeable  experience, 
how  difficult  it  is,  how  well-nigh  impossible,  even  with  the  utmost 
pains,  to  correct  one’s  tones  after  having  reached  a  certain  age.  It 
is  said  of  Daniel  Webster,  that  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  never 
fully  got  rid  of  his  somewhat  disagreeable  New  Hampshire  twang. 

A  good  English  tone  should  be  (a,)  clear  and  full,  free  from  liuski- 
ness,  nasality,  squeaking,  or  drawling:  free  from  that  tenuity  which 
characterizes  the  vocals  of  the  Down-Easter,  and  from  that  affected 
rotundity  which  marks  the  Bowery-boy.  A  good  English  tone 
should  also  be  (5,)  correct  in  quality,  that  is,  attuned  to  the  normal 
sound.  There  is  a  normal  sound  for  each  of  the  tonic  elements,  as 
exact  as  the  true  pitch  of  each  note  in  the  scale,  and  as  difficult  for 
an  unpracticed  performer  to  hit.  Most  of  the  vowel  sounds  usually 
heard  fall  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  standard.  The  proper 
sound  of  the  Joug  English  w,  for  instance,  as  in  lute ,  is  very  rarely 
heard,  most  attempts  at  it  varying  either  towrard  the  sound  of  oo ,  or  . 
that  of  the  French  u.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sound  of  ow, 
and  of  short  o,  as  heard  for  instance  in  God.  How  few  can  pro- 
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nounce  the  sacred  name  so  as  to  satisfy  at  once  our  ear  and  our 
reverence,  so  that  the  sound  shall  partake  neither  of  cant  nor  of 
profanity !  To  be  sure,  there  is  some  dispute  among  the  best  or- 
thoepists  on  some  of  these  nice  points,  but  all  their  arguments  im¬ 
ply  that  there  is  a  standard  English  sound  independent  of  local  or 
temporary  usage.  Now  let  it  not  be  said  that  these  are  trivial  mat¬ 
ters  fit  only  to  amuse  learned  triflers.  No  one  who  has  taken  pains 
to  analyze  the  charm  of  good  speaking  will  fail  to  appreciate  the 
important  part  played  by  mere  tone.  Here  then  is  the  beginning 
of  the  teacher’s  work  in  forming  right  habits  of  speaking  in  his 
pupils.  This  work  ought  to  have  been  going  on  long  ago  in  their 
several  homes :  but  the  probability  is  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
children  in  any  school  of  any  grade  have  not  grown  up  under  the 
influence  of  right  examples,  and  that  they  will  be  sadly  in  need  of 
discipline  in  this  respect.  And  they  ought  to  receive  from  the 
teacher,  first,  the  example  of  good  tones  in  his  own  speaking,  and 
besides  that,  a  patient,  forbearing,  oft-repeated  training,  till  ear  and 
voice  become  habituated  to  clear,  full,  and  correct  English  sounds. 

2.  Good  English  Articulation. — When  an  American  or  English¬ 
man  attempts  to  learn  a  foreign  language,  French,  German,  or 
Italian,  he  finds  almost  invariably  that  his  articulation  of  the  con¬ 
sonants  which  are  common  to  his  own  tongue  and  the  one  he  may 
be  learning,  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  latter.  In 
the  French  word  force ,  for  example,  there  is  no  consonant  element 
which  differs  in  kind  from  the  same  letter  in  the  English  word,  but 
the  f  the  r,  and  the  c,  all  require  a  stronger  and  cleaner  articulation 
in  order  to  satisfy  a  French  ear,  than  we  ever  give  to  them.  The 
complaint  of  the  Italian  that  he  was  too  conscientious  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  English,  contained  a  deserved  reproach  upon  our  prac¬ 
tice.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  so  charmed  by  the  English 
of  a  foreigner  who  has  attained  some  facility  in  the  use  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  is,  that  he  retains  the  more  forcible  articulation  which  be¬ 
longs  to  his  own  tongue.  We  meet  with  now  and  then  one  among 
ourselves  whose  articulation  shows  us  how  much  our  language 
gains  in  liquidness  and  music  as  well  as  in  strength,  when  our  con¬ 
sonants  are  finely  uttered.  English,  at  best,  is  somewhat  encum¬ 
bered  with  consonants,  and  unless  they  are  easily  and  delicately  de¬ 
livered,  our  talking  conveys  to  a  nice  ear  an  impression  of  some 
entanglement  and  confusion  in  the  vocal  apparatus,  suggesting  the 
imperfect  tick  of  a  cheap  watch,  or  the  embarrassed  play  of  dis¬ 
ordered  machinery.  A  very  little  experience,  either  as  a  performer 
or  listener  will  be  enough  to  convince  one  that  whether  for  purposes 
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of  conversation,  of  reading,  or  of  public  speaking,  a  fine  articula¬ 
tion  is  a  most  enviable  accomplishment.  He  who  is  master  of  his 
organs  of  speech,  and  has  trained  them  to  the  easy  utterance  of 
English  sounds,  has  already  accomplished  one  of  the  most  important 
and  difficult  tasks  which  lie  before  one  who  is  a  candidate  for  popu¬ 
lar  favor  as  an  orator,  an  actor,  or  a  man  of  influence  in  any  walk 
of  life.  He  can  make  himself  understood  with  comfort  by  a  large 
assembly,  comfort  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  hearer :  every  word  and 
syllable  goes  straight,  like  a  winged  arrow,  to  its  mark:  he  does  not 
tax,  and  weary,  but  gratifies  the  ear,  and  bespeaks  for  his  thoughts 
the  presumptive  favor  which  a  delighted  hearer  is  not  loath  to  give. 
But  how  often  do  we  find  ourselves  saying  of  a  speaker,  “What  a 
pity  it  is  that  he  has  such  a  thick  and  clumsy  utterance !  That 
man  has  thoughts  that  would  really  be  of  priceless  value  to  the 
world,  if  men  could  be  induced  to  listen  to  them,  but  in  attempting 
to  give  them  expression,  he  labors,  splutters,  and  sweats,  till  he  is 
tired  of  speaking  and  we  of  hearing ;  his  words  go  rumbling  over 
our  heads,  burst  into  air  and  are  dissipated,  without  conveying  any 
distinct  sound  to  our  ears.”  The  poor  man  is  probably  well  aware 
of  his  deficiency.  Perhaps  he  has  spent  days  and  nights  to  over¬ 
come  it.  But  when  one  comes  late  in  life  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  this  faculty  of  clear  articulation,  he  finds  that  his  organs  of  speech 
have  lost  their  flexibility,  and  can  not  now  acquire  the  requisite 
nicety  of  adjustment  and  motion.  Even  the  almost  incredible  exer¬ 
tions  of  Demosthenes  would  probably  have  been  unavailing  if  he 
had  been  a  few  years  older.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  except  in 
cases  of  structural  defect  in  the  vocal  organs,  this  accomplishment 
may  be  acquired  with  perfect  ease  in  childhood.  Here  then,  also,  is 
an  important  work  for  the  teacher  who  would  do  his  part  in  making 
the  future  minister,  lawyer,  or  statesman — or  what  is  of  hardly  less 
value — the  future  private  citizen  and  the  future  mother,  proficient 
in  the  use  of  language.  Especially  have  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  a  great  responsibility  in  this  matter.  No  amount  of  pains 
there  will  be  misplaced  or  ought  to  be  grudged.  And  if  by  previous 
neglect  it  become  necessary,  let  even  the  academy  teacher  lay  aside, 
now  and  then,  the  algebras,  the  natural  philosophies,  almost  any 
thing,  and  help  his  pupils  to  the  more  valuable  attainment  of  a 
distinct,  delicate,  and  we  may  even  say,  with  the  Italian,  conscientious 
articulation. 

3.  Good  English  Pronunciation . — The  term,  as  here  used,  in¬ 
volves  the  correct  utterance  of  the  literal  elements  as  found  in  par¬ 
ticular  words ,  their  correct  combination  into  syllables  and  words, 
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and  correct  accentuation.  Having  learned  the  various  powers  of 
each  alphabetic  element,  we  still  have  to  learn  which  one  of  its  vari¬ 
ous  powers  each  letter  has  in  each  particular  word.  It  is  from  the 
want  of  this  knowledge,  and  very  often  from  the  want  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  principle,  that  most  errors  in  pronunciation  arise — at 
least  in  those  words  which  we  learn,  or  relearn,  from  books.  It 
seems  to  be  almost  an  instinctive  judgment  that  each  letter  has 
some  one  definite  sound,  and  that  it  ought  to  receive  that  sound  in 
all  words  alike.  Such  would  be  the  case  if  our  alphabets  were  per¬ 
fect.  But  they  are  not  so,  and  the  English  certainly  enjoys  no  ad¬ 
vantages  over  others  in  this  respect.  It  would  be  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  a  great  benefit  to  our  teachers,  if  they  knew  enough  of  the 
history  of  our  language  to  understand  the  occasion  of  this  great 
diversity  and  apparent  confusion  in  its  orthoepy :  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  homogeneous  but  a  conglomerate  language,  and  that  the 
words  retain,  to  a  great  extent,  in  their  orthography  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  traces  of  their  diverse  origin,  and  of  the  successive  stages  of 
their  transformation.  They  would  thus  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  to  themselves  for  many  of  the  anomalies  which  they  recog¬ 
nize,  and  would  avoid  many  of  the  errors  into  which  they  fall  from 
refusing  to  recognize  anomalies.  They  would  give  up  the  entirely 
untenable  position  to  which  so  many  of  them  pertinaciously  cling, 
that  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  is  to  be  decided  by  its  spelling. 
They  would  not  insist  on  the  proper  sound  of  short  e  in  pretty,  nor 
of  long  a  in  bade ,  nor  on  the  full  sound  of  t  in  often  and  listen ,  on 
the  ground  that  “p,  r,  e,  t  spells  pret ,  don’t  it?”  No  doubt  many 
teachers,  whose  practice  in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of  words  was 
good  before  they  made  it  matter  of  reflection,  have  changed  it  to 
bad  on  what  they  supposed  to  be  correct  principle.  But  in  order 
to  reason  correctly  on  questions  of  language,  especially  of  orthoepy, 
one  needs  to  be  well  nigh  omniscient  in  the  history  and  usages  of 
the  language.  He  needs  at  least  to  understand  what  is  called  the 
genius  of  the  language — that  subtile  and  indefinable  spirit  which 
takes  up  and  embraces  in  itself  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  lan¬ 
guage — a  knowledge  which  can  only  have  been  attained  through  a 
tedious  examination  of  a  multitude  of  details.  It  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  teachers  that  they  should  be  deeply  versed  in  this  kind  of 
lore.  To  accomplish  this  would  itself  be  almost  the  work  of  a  life¬ 
time.  Nor  is  this  at  all  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  be  correct 
in  our  own  pronunciation,  or  capable  of  imparting  correct  principles 
and  practices  in  pronunciation  to  others.  We  must  act  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  as  we  are  compelled  to  do  in  questions  of  medicine  or  of  law — 
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conform  our  practice  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  those  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  such  investigations.  We  must  give  up  the 
conceited  notion  which  all  seem  more  or  less  inclined  to  entertain, 
that  we  are  competent  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  decide  a  question  which 
involves  so  great  an  amount  of  knowledge  as  is  sometimes  wrapped 
up  in  the  mere  matter  of  pronunciation.  In  order  to  be  a  com¬ 
petent  teacher  of  pronunciation,  one  must  improve  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  profiting  by  the  example  of  those  who  are  reputed  to  be 
authorities,  for  there  are  many  things  involved  in  good  pronuncia¬ 
tion  which  can  be  learned  by  the  ear  alone.  Still  very  many  of  the 
questions  which  will  naturally  come  before  the  teacher,  will  be  satis¬ 
factorily  answered  for  him  by  a  good  pronouncing  dictionary.  It 
will  perhaps  be  thought  tliat  we  are  straining  a  point  when  we  say 
that  the  teacher  ought  by  all  means  to  prepare  his  reading-lessons — 
even  for  the  lower  classes.  He  will  probably  find  some  one  word  or 
more  in  almost  every  lesson  on  which  he  is  either  uncertain  or 
wrong :  and  one  great  secret  of  securing  correct  pronunciation  in 
young  pupils  is  to  make  sure  that  the  very  first  time  they  meet  a 
new  word,  they  hear  from  the  teacher  and  be  required  to  give, 
themselves,  its  correct  pronunciation. 

4.  An  ample  English  Vocabulary. — The  whole  number  of  words 
collected  in  our  largest  English  dictionaries  is  not  far  from  fifty 
thousand.  Mr.  Marsh  thinks  that  “  the  number  of  English  words 
not  yet  obsolete,  but  found  in  good  authors,  or  in  approved  usage 
by  correct  speakers,  including  the  nomenclature  of  science  and  the 
arts,  does  not  probably  fall  short  of  one  hundred  thousand.”  In 
contrast  to  the  immense  wealth  thus  offered  to  us  all,  how  meagre 
is  the  amount  of  each  one’s  actual  possession !  The  same  writer 
says  that  ordinary  persons  of  fair  intelligence  do  not  use  above  three 
or  four  thousands  words,  and  another  very  high  authority  fixes  the 
number  much  lower.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  poor  must  be  the 
resources  for  expression  of  the  man  who  has  at  his  command  only 
one  word  in  twelve  of  fifteen  of  those  found  in  our  ordinary  dic¬ 
tionaries — only  one  in  every  four  of  those  found  in  Shakspeare. 
And  yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  many  persons  who  have  never  used 
more  than  four  thousand  different  words  in  their  whole  lives,  are 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  four  thousand  more,  as  they 
meet  them  in  reading,  or  hear  them  in  the  speech  of  others.  But 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  be  able  to  understand  what  a  word 
means  when  used  by  another  in  a  connection  which  interprets  it, 
from  what  it  is  to  have  such  an  ownership  in  the  word  as  to  hold  it  in 
readiness  for  our  own  use  when  occasion  requires.  It  is  only  when 
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a  word  is  thus  ours  not  only  to  look  upon,  but  to  have  and  to  hold, 
to  use  and  to  convey,  that  it  really  forms  a  part  of  our  vocabulary. 
It  is,  however,  from  one’s  supply  of  words  of  the  first  kind  that  he 
must  draw  such  new  levies  as  his  new  exigencies  may  require.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  an  active  mind,  to  express  the  new  conceptions 
and  fresh  emotions  to  which  such  a  mind  gives  birth  almost  every 
hour,  words  which  had  hitherto  been  only  passively  received,  are 
.called  forth  from  their  quiescent  state  to  an  active  service,  in  which 
having  been  once  employed,  they  remain  forever  after.  Two  differ¬ 
ent  processes,  therefore,  are  necessary  in  order  to  an  increase  of  our 
vocabulary.  The  first  increases  our  acquaintance  with  words,  and  is 
most  successfully  carried  forward  by  means  of  a  close  attention  to 
the  language  of  the  best  speakers,  in  public,  or  in  conversation,  and 
a  critical  study  of  the  diction  of  the  best  writers.  The  man  of 
study  and  reflection  derives  some  accession  to  his  knowledge  of 
words  from  every  new  author  that  he  reads — who  is  worth  reading: 
either  some  new  word,  or  some  new  insight  into  the  meaning  and 
power  of  an  old  word.  The  second  process  is  that  of  adopting  and 
affiliating  words  which  heretofore,  though  we  recognized  them,  we 
treated  as  strangers.  Or  to  drop  the  figure,  we  learn  to  use  them, 
at  first  timidly  and  with  study,  gradually  with  more  and  more  readi¬ 
ness  and  assurance,  till  they  become  incorporated  with  our  perma¬ 
nent  and  veteran  force  of  words. 

The  school  can  accomplish  much  for  the  pupils  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  stock  of  words,  by  fixing  in  them  the  habit  of  verbal 
criticism  in  connection  with  their  reading — the  habit  of  noticing  a 
new  word,  of  obtaining  some  conception  of  its  meaning  before 
leaving  it,  and  of  applying  their  knowledge  by  using  it  in  some 
sentence  of  their  own.  It  is  a  practice  in  some  schools — espe¬ 
cially  in  English  schools — to  learn  an  abridged  dictionary  by 
heart.  The  younger  Pitt  is  said  to  have  attributed  his  skill  in 
language  to  his  having  gone  carefully  through  Bailey’s  dictionary 
three  times.  A  mature  mind,  already  largely  conversant  with  the 
language,  and  with  many  languages,  may  have  derived  benefit  from 
such  a  task,  but  no  ordinary  memory  can  retain  words  thus  learned 
so  as  to  hold  them  ready  for  use,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  a  young 
pupil  to  attain  any  adequate  conception  of  a  word  by  merely  learn¬ 
ing  to  repeat  it  with  its  definition.  It  is  not  probable  that  much 
actual  increase  of  verbal  knowledge  is  secured  by  the  “  Spellers  and 
Definers  ”  used  in  our  schools — at  least  not  in  the  case  of  abstract 
terms.  A  more  natural  and  serviceable  union  of  things  would  be  a 
“  Reader  and  Definer.”  A  word  is  learned  in  its  full  meaning,  and 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  be  available  for  service,  only  by  remarking  its 
use  in  various  connections,  and  thus  gradually  bringing  together  the 
several  ideas  which  it  involves  * 

5.  Good  English  Grammar , — Which,  so  far  as  our  present  in¬ 
quiry  is  concerned,  would  include  etymology ,  or  the  doctrine  of  forms 
and  inflections,  and  syntax ,  or  the  laws  of  structure — the  latter  term 
also  embracing  the  consideration  of  those  anomalous  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression  ratified  by  immemorial  good  use,  which  are  known  as 
idioms ,  or  idiotisms.  It  is  quite  needless  to  remark  that  something 
more  is  required  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  technical  grammar  in 
order  to  speak  grammatically — as,  on  the  other  hand,  multitudes  of 
examples  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  speak  grammatically  without 
this  knowledge.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  assertion  and  others  to 
the  same  import  in  other  parts  of  this  discussion,  to  undervalue  the 
study  of  grammar  for  purposes  of  discipline,  or  even  as  an  import¬ 
ant  aid  to  correct  speaking,  but  simply  to  insist  that  practice  after 
correct  models,  whether  those  models  be  in  the  concrete  form  of 
examples  from  the  living  voice  or  printed  page,  or  in  the  abstract 
form  of  scientific  rules,  is  the  only  way  to  secure  grammatical  lan¬ 
guage.  ,  There  must  be  derived  from  one  or  the  other  of  these 
sources — and  better  still  if  from  both,  a  sort  of  grammatical  habit, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  will  become  a  grammatical  sense,  that 
is,  a  spontaneous  and  unconscious  conforming  of  our  language  to 
the  laws  of  grammar. 

6.  The  particulars  heretofore  considered  form  the  conditions  of 
good  speaking,  the  materials  which  it  must  employ,  the  data  upon 
which  it  becomes  possible.  Besides  all  these,  the  good  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  involves  certain  mental  processes  and  operations  which  can 
be  looked  for  only  in  those  who  have  attained  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  mental  development :  such  as,  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  expressions ;  good  judgment  in  conforming  the  style  of 
language  to  the  occasion ;  tact  in  the  construction  of  sentences  so 
as  to  present  a  proposition  in  the  most  lively  and  impressive  way ; 
and,  in  general,  that  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  which 
has  been  aptly  termed  “  the  art  of  putting  things.”  Can  the  school 

*  “  The  first  sentence  where  a  word  occurs,  affords,  it  i3  probable,  sufficient  foundation  for  a  vague 
conjecture  concerning  the  notion  annexed  to  it  by  the  author ; — some  idea  or  other  being  necessarily 
substituted  in  its  place,  in  order  to  make  the  passage  at  all  intelligible.  The  next  sentence  where 
it  is  involved,  renders  this  conjecture  a  little  more  definite ;  a  third  sentence  contracts  the  field  of 
doubt  within  still  narrower  limits;  till,  at  length,  a  more  extensive  induction  fixes  completely  the 
signification  we  are  in  quest  of.  There  can  not  be  a  doubt,  I  apprehend,  that  it  is  in  some  such  way 
as  this,  that  children  slowly  and  imperceptibly  enter  into  the  abstract  and  complex  notion  annexed 
to  numberless  words  in  their  mother  tongue,  of  which  we  should  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
convey  the  sense  by  formal  definitions.” — Stewart,  on  the  tendency  of  some  late  philological  specu 
lations. 
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contribute  any  thing  to  these  higher  requisites  of  good  language, 
beyond  that  general  discipline  which  qualifies  the  mind  to  do  its  best 
in  all  lines  of  effort?  By  direct  instruction,  of  course,  very  little. 
All  rules  and  precepts  in  those  departments  in  which  the  mind  is 
productive,  are  merely  negative,  marking  certain  bounds  and  pre¬ 
scribing  certain  restraints,  within  and  under  which  the  mind  will 
work  most  effectively  and  with  least  waste  of  energy.  Still  the 
living  teacher  may  do  much  for  the  pupil  indirectly.  He  may  point 
out  the  most  favorable  path  for  his  unpractised  feet,  and  himself 
lead  the  way :  he  may  direct,  encourage,  and  stimulate  his  efforts : 
he  may  show  him  the  merits  or  the  defects  of  his  performances. 
But  our  suggestions  under  this  head  will  be  more  advantageously 
introduced  hereafter. 

II.  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SCHOOL  TRAINING  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

We  proceed  now  to  examine  the  specific  means  by  which  the 
schools*  may  secure  proficiency  in  these  several  qualifications  for  a 
good  use  of  language.  We  do  not  propose  any  revolution  and  re¬ 
construction  of  the  school  system,  with  a  sole  view  to  this  result. 
It  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  there  are  in  the  plan  of  school 
studies  now  existing,  ample  opportunities  for  securing  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  success  in  the  object  we  are  aiming  at.  In  fact, 
we  consider  ourselves  rather  as  endeavoring  to  secure  an  extension 
and  a  more  thorough  application  of  the  agencies  already  in  some 
inadequate  measure  employed  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  than  as 
recommending  any  new  apparatus. 

1.  Reading. — It  is  possible,  and  practicable,  to  unite,  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  reading-book  and  in  conducting  a  reading  lesson,  three 
important  ends ;  first,  that  discipline  of  ear  and  voice  necessary  to 
make  a  good  reader ;  second,  that  acquaintance  with  good  language 
which  will  tend  to  improve  the  reader’s  own  speech ;  and  third,  the 
enlargement  of  his  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  through  the  sentiment  of  what  he  reads.  This  exercise,  thus 
conducted,  becomes  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  of  all 
the  processes  of  education.  The  failure  to  appreciate  its  full  power 
and  capabilities,  is  one  main  reason,  we  think,  why  it  is  so  apt  to 
be  slighted,  and  why  the  attainments  that  are  made  in  it  are  so  un¬ 
satisfactory.  “Learning  to  read”  is  usually  regarded  as  an  exercise 
appropriate  only  to  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  where  little  more 

*  By  the  terra  schools  here  and  throughout  this  discussion,  is  meant  schools  of  all  grades,  col¬ 
leges  not  excluded.  The  work  marked  out  is  expansive,  and  is  to  be  adjusted  to  each  grade  of 
school  from  the  primary  upward. 
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than  the  mere  mechanical  utterance  of  the  right  words  is  to  he  ex¬ 
pected.  But  all  the  higher  qualities  of  good  reading  presuppose  a 
culture  and  maturity  of  mind  which  we  can  reasonably  look  for 
only  in  the  advanced  students  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges. 
Good  reading,  embracing,  as  it  does,  clear  and  correct  tones,  distinct 
articulation,  right  pronunciation,  together  with  emphasis  and  modu¬ 
lation,  and  calling  into  exercise  those  higher  mental  activities  which 
are  employed  first  in  the  appreciation  and  then  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  another  mind,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  valuable, but  one  of  the  most  highly  intellectual  exercises  of  the 
school.  Add  to  these  requisites  of  good  reading  alone,  the  invita¬ 
tions  it  presents  to  verbal  and  rhetorical  criticism ;  the  model  it 
offers  for  the  attempts  of  the  pupils  themselves ;  and  the  valuable 
ideas,  images,  and  impulses  communicated  to  their  minds  if  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  them,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  in  order  to  make 
good  readers,  and  to  realize  any  considerable  amount  of  the  total 
benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  viva  voce  reading,  the  exercise 
ought  to  be  carried  up  through  higher  and  higher  stages  during  the 
whole  course  of  study,  every  accession  of  mental  power  being  more 
than  doubled  in  fruitfulness  by  being  applied  to  improvement  in 
reading. 

2.  Conversation. — One  important  part  of  every  class  exercise  is 
what  is  properly  implied  in  the  word  recitation ,  the  going  through 
an  assigned  work  by  the  pupil,  methodically,  and  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  Another  equally  important  part  is  a  free  and  informal — 
though  still  methodical — discussion  of  the  topic  in  hand.  Some 
subjects  admit  and  call  for  more  of  this  discursive  instruction  than 
others  :  but  all  demand  it  to  some  extent.  Here,  on  a  limited  scale, 
the  pupils  may  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  opportunities  for  exercising 
the  use  of  language  as  in  society,  and  with  some  advantages.  The 
school  is ,  in  itself,  a  small  society :  the  class  is  a  select  society,  a 
social  clique,  with  something  of  the  same  esprit  de  corps  which  gives 
zest  to  the  interviews  of  its  prototype  in  the  great  world.  As  a 
class,  they  have  a  definite  topic  for  conversation — one  on  which 
they  are  bound  to  have  some  clear  views :  they  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  premeditation.  This  would  tend  to  prevent  that  rambling 
and  vagueness  which  make  ordinary  conversation  mere  dissipation, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  of  course,  it  would  tend  to  promote  clear¬ 
ness,  precision,  and  vivacity  in  expression.  There  is  thus  a  two-fold 
benefit  in  keeping  before  the  mind  as  a  prominent  object,  in  these 
exercises,  the  improvement  of  the  pupil  in  his  use  of  language,  be¬ 
cause  every  attempt  toward  a  clearer  and  happier  expression  of  one's 
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views  of  a  subject,  has  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  make  him 
seek  'for  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  views.  Beside  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  for  superintending  the  pupils’  practice  in  the  more 
elementary  requisites  of  good  speaking — for  correcting  or  improving 
their  utterance  and  pronunciation — there  would  be  frequent  occa¬ 
sion  to  call  forth  those  higher  mental  activities  which  are  concerned 
in  the  logical  and  rhetorical  qualities  of  good  language.  Such 
questions  as  the  following  would  frequently  arise:  Are  you  sure 
that  that  word  expresses  just  what  you  wish  to  say?  Can  you  not 
set  forth  that  view  a  little  more  clearly  and  pointedly  ?  What  would 
you  say  to  a  person  who  should  bring  up  this  objection  to  such  a 
view  ?  How  would  you  explain  this  to  a  man  of  good  sense  whc 
was  an  untaught  man  and  did  not  understand  technical  terms  and 
scientific  reasoning  ?  It  might  be  a  thing  for  the  teacher  to  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  it  would,  not  be  worth  while,  as  an  occasional  exer¬ 
cise,  to  assemble  a  certain  portion  of  the  school  for  the  simple  pur¬ 
pose  of  conversing  on  some  familiar  topic  outside  of  the  school 
routine.  For  all  the  younger  members  of  the  school,  such  an  exer¬ 
cise  would  answer  the  same  end  as  the  debating:  clubs  among-  the 
young  men-^-and,  in  our  judgment,  would  answer  it  much  more 
effectually,  at  least  in  the  case  of  all  who  had  not  attained  to  con¬ 
siderable  maturity  of  mind. 

There  are,  however,  certain  studies  which  admit,  and,  if  properly 
conducted,  require,  practice  in  the  extemporaneous  use  of  language 
in  circumstances  highly  favorable  to  the  development  of  one’s  pow¬ 
ers  of  speech.  One  class  of  these  studies  may  be  represented  by 

3.  History. — If  the  only  thing  aimed  at  was  freedom  and  expres¬ 
siveness  of  language,  thete  could  hardly  be  invented  an  exercise 
more  serviceable  to  this  end  than  a  well-managed  recitation  in  his¬ 
tory.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  order  to  secure  this  end — or 
indeed  any  good  end,  the  pupil  must  not  be  allowed,  much  less  en¬ 
couraged  by  printed  questions,  to  learn  and'repeat  the  exact  words 
of  the  author.  The  exercise  becomes,  in  that  case,  one  of  memory 
merely,  and  a  very  barren  one  in  all  respects.  It  will  be  a  much 
better  exercise  in  history,  and  an  eminently  useful  one  in  language, 
if  the  pupil  be  required  to  make  himself  familiar  with  a  certain 
period  or  chapter,  and  then  be  plied  with  questions  which  will  oblige 
him  to  recombine  the  facts  with  which  he  has  been  furnished,  into  a 
new  narrative,  or  to  draw  new  inferences  from  them,  and  so,  of 
course,  to  use  his  own  language.  The  reason  why  we  select  history 
in  preference  to  all  other  studies  for  this  purpose,  is  because  the 
narrative  style  is  the  basis  of  all  good  style.  To  be  able  even  to 
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tell  a  simple  story  well,  observing  the  due  order  and  relations  of 
events,  passing  naturally  from  one  event  to  its  consequent  in  order 
of  time  and  of  causation,  is  to  have  made  the  best  possible  beginning 
in  that  methodical  arrangement  of  our  thoughts  and  choosing  of  our 
expressions  which  is  denominated  style.  And  besides  this,  the 
copiousness  of  history,  its  capability  of  expansion,  its  suggestive¬ 
ness,  and  its  constant  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the  affections, 
make  it  the  most  inviting  of  all  fields  in  which  the  young  mind  can 
be  tempted  to  try  its  powers  of  thought  and  expression. 

4.  Translation. — It  was  a  favorite  argument  of  Dr.  Arnold,  for 
the  use  of  the  classics,  that  every  exercise  in  translation  is  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  English  composition.  And  he  claimed  that  translation 
offered  certain  advantages  for  the  increase  of  one’s  command  of 
words  and  expressions,  such  as  are  afforded  by  no  other  exercise. 
One  is  required  to  reproduce  in  his  own  tongue,  not  merely  some 
thought  or  image  in  its  bolder  and  more  general  outlines,  but  the 
very  same  thought  and  image  in  all  their  minute  distinctness  and 
their  most  delicate  shades  of  conception.  This  will  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  go  outside  of  the  little  conventional  stock  of  words 
which  he  finds  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  to  drop  the  hackneyed 
turns  of  expression  into  which  his  words  are  apt  to  fall  even  in  com¬ 
position,  and  to  range  freely  abroad  in  search  of  new  words  and  new 
phrases  adequate  to  the  ever  new  emergencies.  Think,  for  example, 
what  an  admirable  discipline  in  English  would  be  a  faithful  transla¬ 
tion  of  Virgil,  that  most  shamefully  maltreated  of  all  the  school 
classics !  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  run  the  words  together  into  the 
form  of  a  sentence :  but  to  find  English  words  wherewith  to  express 
the  Virgilian  thoughts :  to  reproduce  in*  pure  English  idiom  that 
“  rich  economy  of  expression to  be  able  to  look  on  his  picture 
and  then  on  yours,  and  say  you  are  satisfied — that  is  a  task  which 
will  compel  you  to  sweep  the  whole  horizon  of  English  in  quest  of 
its  choicest  words  and ‘expressions,  and  which  will  only  bring  you  as 
your  highest  reward,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  difficulty,  the 
impossibility  of  complete  success.  Such  an  exercise  soon  becomes 
a  ten-fold  richer  harvesting  in  the  field  of  English  than  if  an  Eng¬ 
lish  instead  of  a  Latin  poet  had  been  chosen  for  study.  The  same 
kind  of  benefit,  though  for  obvious  reasons,  in  a  far  less  degree,  may 
be  secured  by  translation  from  French  or  any  other  modern  language, 
into  our  own  tongue.  And  yet  it  is  manifest  that  in  order  to  derive 
this  species  of  benefit  from  translation,  the  pupil  must  not  be  allowed 
to  give  his  version  in  a  mongrel  language  that  couples  English  words 
to  a  foreign  idiom  and  leaves  purity  and  elegance  all  out  of  the 
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question.  He  should  be  required  to  translate  into  good  English, 
and,  if  possible,  to  eliminate  from  his  English  all  the  foreign  smack 
which  it  is  so  apt  to  have.  Any  tendency  to  loose  translation  can 
be  effectually  thwarted  by  faithful  questioning  in  syntax. 

5.  Critical  study  of  the  English  Classics. — The  argument  in  favor 
of  studying  our  own  best  authors  in  some  such  way  as  we  study  the 
ancient  classics,  fails  to  receive  the  consideration  due  to  it,  because 
it  is  seldom  brought  forward  except  by  opponents  of  classical 
studies.  But  because  the  most  judicious  friends  of  education  would 
not  consent  to  substitute  the  English  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  study  of  the  former  would  not  have  im¬ 
portant  advantages  of  its  own.  And  indeed,  without  making  any 
invidious  allusions  to  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  expended  upon 
the  best  authors  of  antiquity,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  our  own  classics  are  so  rarely  studied.  They  are  somewhat  ex¬ 
tensively  read ,  we  are  bound  to  suppose,  by  all  whose  reading  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  mere  journalistic  literature,  but  very  rarely  studied 
save  by  a  few  ripe  minds  that  have  found  for  themselves  the  rich  re¬ 
wards  of  such  study.  It  is,  however,  not  the  cursory  reading,  but 
the  close,  and  oft-repeated  criticism  of  the  best  literature,  which 
makes  it  chiefly  valuable  to  the  student,  and  especially  to  the  student 
of  language.  Such  a  study  could  not  be  carried  very  far  in  our 
ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  but  it  might  be  well  begun, 
and  as  was  before  intimated,  the  main  point  would  be  gained  by 
forming  right  habits  of  critical  reading.  It  is  pleasant,  though 
somewhat  tantalizing,  to  imagine  a  class,  such  as  it  ought  to  be  and 
might  be,  engaged  in  the  critical  study  of  a  canto  of  the  “  Faery 
Queen,”  or  of  a  Book  of  “  Paradise  Lost,”  unravelling  the  intricate 
beauties  of  the  poetic  structure,  tracing  home  the  allusions,  investi¬ 
gating  the  meaning  of  obscure  words  and  noting  the  new  uses  of 
old  ones,  learning  the  matchless  grace  and  power  of  the  diction  by 
the  bald,  staring  poverty  of  any  thing  we  can  substitute  in  its  place. 
It  will  be  of  great  service  also  to  the  end  we  have  now  in  view  as 
well  as  to  others  still  more  important,  to  commit  to  memory  choice 
passages  from  our  best  writers  in  prose  and  verse. 

6.  English  Composition. — This  exercise  is  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  reading  and  speaking.  It  gathers  up  the  results  of  reading, 
digests,  assimilates,  and  prepares  them  for  actual  use.  Nothing  con¬ 
tributes  so  much  to  clearness,  precision,  pointedness  and  elegance  in 
language,  as  much  practice  with  the  pen.  Without  this  discipline, 
the  results  of  our  reading  will  in  great  part  be  dissipated  for  want 
of  a  thoughtful  and  deliberate  application  of  them  to  some  purpose 
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of  our  own.  It  is  not  by  means  of  phrases  culled  from  books  and 
lying  loosely  in  our  memories,  ready  to  be  taken  up  and  repeated, 
that  our  language  is  to  be  enriched  through  our  reading.  We  ought 
rather  to  regard  our  reading  as  making  us  acquainted  with  new 
forces  which  we  must  learn  how  to  appropriate,  and  combine,  and 
adapt  to  our  own  uses :  and  the  process  by  which  this  power  is  best 
acquired  is  writing. 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose  more  effectually,  English  com¬ 
position  in  the  schools  should  be  more  frequent  and  more  systematic. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  should  be  the.  most  difficult  and 
irksome  of  all  school  tasks’.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  require  a  pupil 
simply  to  “  write  a  composition,”  without  giving  him  any  aid  or  direc¬ 
tion,  as  it  would  be  to  send  him  out  at  night  without  book  or  chart 
to  learn  astronomy.  Quintilian  gives  us  an  amusing  picture  of  a 
poor  fellow  lying  on  his  back,  looking  wishfully  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and  trying  various  physical  incitements  to  thought,  in  the  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  some  start  in  his  “  composition,”  instead  of  going 
about  it  in  what  he  calls  a  “  rational  way,”  that  is,  according  to  some 
method  and  system.  The  “rational  way”  to  accustom  young  per- 
sohs  to  easy,  natural,  and  accurate  writing,  is  to  let  the  practice  of 
composition  keep  pace  with  their  attainments  in  other  things. 
Their  earliest  attempts  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  careful  writ¬ 
ing  down  of  what  they  could  easily  tell  to  a  comrade  by  word  of 
mouth.  A  composition  with  them  iqeans,  what  they  have  seen,  or 
heard,  or  read.  It  may  not  be  advisable  at  first  even  to  require  that 
there  be  any  definite  subject,  or  any  close  connection  between  their 
observations.  Let  them  ramble  on  in  a  child’s  way,  just  as  if  they 
were  writing  a  letter.  Indeed  writing  letters  is  one  of  the  very  best 
methods  of  beginning  the  practice  of  composition.  By  degrees,  as 
their  knowledge  increases,  and  their  power  of  expression  becomes 
more  and  more  developed,  other  styles  of  writing  will  be  as  easy  to 
them  as  was  this  to  the  child.  Let  the  teacher  prescribe  the  class 
of  subjects  in  which  he  will  have  his  pupils  write,  and  in  doing  so, 
let  him  follow  the  order  pointed  out  by  the  law  of  succession  in  the 
development  of  the  faculties. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  some,  perhaps  with  disapproval,  that  among 
the  means  of  discipline  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  English,  a  study 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  other  cognate  European  tongues  has  not 
been  included.  This  is  owing  to  no  failure  to  appreciate  the  great 
value  of  such  studies  to  one  who  would  become  thoroughly  master 
of  his  native  tongue  in  all  its  historical,  philological,  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  relations.  But  having  mainly  in  view  the  needs  and  occasions 
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of  practical  life  rather  than  of  scholarly  research,  and  having 
promised  to  show  what  could  be  done  with  the  ordinary  school 
machinery  which  we  already  have,  we  have  hesitated  to  suggest  the 
introduction  of  these  studies  for  this  purpose  alone.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  those  who,  for  other  or  for  any  reasons,  are  studying 
Latin,  French,  or  German — especially  the  last — there  is  afforded  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  tracing  out  the  derivation,  development, 
and  affinities  of  English  words — an  opportunity  which  a  faithful  in- 
structor  will  not  fail  to  turn  to  a  highly  valuable  account. 

Before  closing  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  add  a  single  remark  by  way  of  caution.  While  few  accomplish¬ 
ments  confer  a  greater  charm  than  correct  and  elegant  speaking, 
perhaps  nothing  is  more  repulsive  than  an  affected  precision  and 
modishness  in  one’s  style  of  language.  In  a  certain  popular  comedy, 
a  retired  Butler  who  had  married  an  antiquated  School-mistress,  and 
had  in  few  years  found  himself  reduced  from  his  former  ample 
dimensions  to  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  though  he  was  still 
in  his  prime,  calls  together  his  friends  to  assist  in  arranging  the 
terms  of  a  separation,  bringing  forward  as  the  main  charge  against 
his  spouse,  that  she  was  “  always  taking  him  up  on  his  pronouncia- 
tion.”  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  state  of  things  more  destructive  to 
matrimonial  or  any  other  kind  of  comfort,  than  a  perpetual  cavilla - 
tion  of  this  kind.  Give  us,  by  all  means,  Mrs.  Partington,  or  Mr. 
Sam.  Weller,  for  a  companion  in  conversation,  in  preference  to  a 
pedant  or  a  prude.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  those  with  whom 
we  associate  should  speak  purely  and  correctly,  but  that,  after  all,  is 
a  luxury  which  we  can  dispense  with :  but  a  verbal  coxcomb  who 
displays  his  own  conceit  of  superiority  in  every  word  he  utters,  and 
who,  we  know,  is  sneeringly  criticising  every  word  we  utter,  is  more 
than  human  nature  can  bear.  The  effort  to  be  correct,  if  apparent, 
robs  correctness  of  all  merit.  The  consciousness  of  being  elegant, 
turns  elegance  into  affectation.  Above  all  other  things,  language 
must  be  natural,  spontaneous,  unstudied,  or  else  we  reject  it  as 
spurious. 


X.  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES. 


Our  views  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  associations  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  “  Re¬ 
port  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island  in  1845.” 

The  object  aimed  at  was  to  bring  the  friends  of  school  improvement,  scattered 
over  a  town,  county,  or  the  State  even,  together,  as  often  as  their  convenience 
will  allow,  that  by  an  interchange  of  views  and  acquaintance  with  each  other, 
they  may  form  new  bonds  of  sympathy  and  channels  of  united  effort  in  promoting 
its  success.  It  is  applying  to  the  advancement  of  public  schools  the  same  instru¬ 
mentality  which  has  proved  so  useful  in  every  other  great  enterprise  of  the  day. 

These  associations  should  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  females,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  mothers  of  a  district  or  town.  Let  the  mothers  read,  converse  with 
each  other,  and  become  well  informed  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  school  5  and 
the  fathers  and  brothers  who  are  voters  will  be  reminded  of  their  neglect  of  the 
school  interest  of  the  district  or  town.  Let  them  visit  the  places  where  their  little 
children  are  doomed  to  every  species  of  discomfort  5  and  improvements  in  the 
seats,  desks,  modes  of  warming  and  ventilating  schoolrooms  will  follow.  There 
is  a  motive  power  in  the  ardor  and  strength  of  maternal  love,  if  it  can  once  be 
properly  informed  and  enlisted  in  this  work,  which  must  act  most  powerfully  and 
beneficently  on  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  the  progress  of  society  gen¬ 
erally. 

Teachers  in  every  town  have  been  urged  to  hold  occasional  meetings,  or  even 
a  single  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  practical  lectures  and  discussions, 
or  what  would  in  most  cases  be  better,  of  holding  familiar  conversation  together, 
on  topics  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  schools,  on  methods  of  instruction 
now  practiced  or  recommended  in  the  various  periodicals  or  books  which  they 
have  consulted,  and  on  the  condition  of  their  own  schools.  But  something  more 
permanent  and  valuable  than  these  occasional  meetings  has  been  aimed  at  by  an 
organization  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  or  at  least  of  a  single  county,  into  a 
Teachers’  Institute,  with  a  systematic  plan  of  operations  from  year  to  year,  which 
shall  afford  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
studies  they  are  to  teach,  and  so  witness,  and  to  some  extent  practice,  the  best 
methods  of  arranging  and  conducting  the  classes  of  a  school,  as  well  as  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  matured  views  of  the  best  teachers  and  educators  on  all  the  great 
topics  of  education,  as  brought  out  in  public  lectures,  discussions  and  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  attainments  of  solitary  reading  will  thus  be  quickened  by  the  action  of 
living  mind.  The  acquisition  of  one  will  be  tested  by  the  experience  and  strict¬ 
ures  of  others.  New  advances  in  any  direction  by  one  teacher  will  become  known, 
and  made  the  common  property  of  the  profession.  Old  and  defective  methods 
will  be  held  up,  exposed  and  corrected,  while  valuable  hints  will  be  followed  out 
and  proved.  The  tendency  to  a  dogmatical  tone  and  spirit,  to  one-sided  and 
narrow  views,  to  a  monotony  of  character — which  every  good  teacher  fears,  and 
to  which  most  professional  teachers  are  exposed,  will  be  withstood  and  obviated. 
The  sympathies  of  a  common  pursuit,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  discussion  of 
topics  which  concern  their  common  advancement,  the  necessity  of  extending  their 
reading  and  inquiries,  and  of  cultivating  the  habit  of  written  and  oral  expression, 
all  these  things  will  attach  teachers  to  each  other,  elevate  their  own  character 
and  attainments,  and  the  social  and  pecuniary  estimation  of  the  profession. 


XI.  THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  American  Education  Society,  from  the  start,  set  before  itself 
only  one  simple  object — that  of  helping  to  bring  forward,  year  bj 
year, -worthy  and  well-educated  men  for  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  It  was  a  most  legitimate  outgrowth  from  that  living  prin¬ 
ciple,  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  early  founders  of  New  Eng- 
*  land,  that  “the  priest’s  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they 
should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth.”  From  the  first,  it  has  had  no 
sympathy  with  partial  and  superficial  courses,  but  has  aimed  steadily 
and  constantly  to  encourage  the  most  thorough  education  known  in 
our  institutions,  that  it  might  perpetuate  in  the  churches  a  succession 
of  ministers  worthy  of  the  early  days.  In  1640,  less  than  twenty 
years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  there  was  a  graduate  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  England,  to  every  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  and,  including  the  graduates  of  Oxford  University,  it  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  that  for  every  two  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  there  was  a  graduate  of  an  English  University ;  and  nearly  all 
of  these  were  in  the  ministry.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  rare 
ability  and  accomplishment.  Some  of  them  were  the  choice  scholars 
of  England.  “The  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Boston,  had  been  head  lec¬ 
turer  and  Dean  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  had  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  was  able  to  converse  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin.  John  Norton,  first  of  Ipswich,  then  of  Boston, 
was  offered  a  fellowship  at  Cambridge.  So  various  were  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  John  Davenport,  of  New  Haven,  that  he  was  called  the 
Universal  Scholar.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  the  Light  of  the 
Western  Churches ,  had  been  advanced  to  a  fellowship  at  Cambridge. 
Thomas  Thacher,  of  Wejnnouth,  composed  a  Hebrew  Lexicon. 
Charles  Chauncy,  afterward  President  of  Harvard  College,  was  Greek 
Professor  for  some  time  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Many  others 
were  signal  examples  of  scholarship  and  genius.” 

It  was  among  such  men  as  these  that  the  idea  and  plan  of  the 
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first  New  England  College  were  conceived.  In  one  of  the  old  re¬ 
cords  of  those  early  days,  we  find  the  following  clear  and  beautiful 
statement  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings  :  “  After  God  had  carried 

ns  safe  to  New  England,  and  we  had  builded  our  houses,  provided 
necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  reared  convenient  places  for  God’s 
worship,  and  settled  the  civil  government,  one  of  the  next  things  we 
longed  for  and  looked  after  was,  to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate 
it  to  posterity,  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches 
after  our  present  ministry  shall  be  in  the  dust.”  Let  this  be  read  in 
the  light  of  what  has  been  said  before  and  we  can  see  the  fullness  of 
its  meaning.  The  “  present  ministry  ”  here  spoken  of,  was  made  up 
of  those  illustrious  men  who  had  come  out  in  such  numbers  from  the 
Old  World  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  infant  colonies.  But  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  such  men  from  foreign  parts,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  the  colonies,  could  not  long  be  hoped  for.  Edu¬ 
cated  men  must  be  raised  up  on  these  shores.  And  so  Harvard 
College  was  founded  in  1638,  and  graduated  its  first  class  in 
1642. 

Go  forward,  now,  some  sixty  years,  to  the  year  1696,  and  Cotton 
Mather,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Magnalia,  has  given  us  the  exact  con¬ 
dition  of  things  at  this  point  of  time.  There  were  then  in  the  New 
England  colonies  129  churches,  in  which  were  laboring  116  ministers, 
and  of  these,  107  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  The  old  order 
of  things  has  j^assed  away.  The  old  ministers  who  came  out  in  such 
numbers  from  England  are  sleeping  in  the  dust. 

The  wisdom  and  foresight  shown  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
college  so  early  are  fully  justified.  In  1698,  Harvard  College  had 
graduated  419  men,  and,  of  these,  218  had  entered  the  ministerial 
profession,  though  many  of  them  in  the  meantime  had  passed  away 
by  death. 

In  1700,  Yale  College  started,  and  the  work  of  liberal  education 
in  New  England  was  intrusted  to  these  two  institutions  alone  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Brown  University, 
Dartmouth  and  Williams  Colleges  were  added  to  the  list.  The  year 
1800  finds  five  colleges  in  operation  in  New  England.  Three  more — 
Middlebury,  University  of  Vermont,  and  Bowdoin — were  added  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  present  century,  and  others  have  followed, 
until  our  present  number  is  fourteen. 

Now  it  will  not  be  denied  that  all  these  colleges,  and  especially  the 
earlier  ones,  were  originated  with  the  main  idea  of  producing  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers.  Whether  we  approve  or  disapprove,  the  fact,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  even  so.  More  than  half  the  graduates  of  Harvard 
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College  for  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence  entered  the  minis¬ 
try.  More  than  half  the  graduates  of  Yale,  for  fifty  years  from  its 
foundation,  followed  in  the  same  path. 

In  the  funds  raised,  and  in  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted, 
prominent  reference  was  always  had  to  ministerial  education.  But 
beyond  this,  there  was  nothing  narrow  in  the  practical  working  of 
these  institutions.  Their  doors  stood  open  to  all  comers ;  and  so 
broad  and  catholic  was  the  culture  therein  furnished,  that  young 
men,  whatever  path  they  had  marked  out  for  themselves  in  life, 
might  find  here  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  general  knowledge. 

With  such  thought  and  care  as  were  thus  taken,  and  with  the 
facilities  thus  afforded,  the  production  of  ministers  was,  as  a  general 
rule,  rapid  enough,  so  long  as  the  population  of  this  country  was 
found  almost  entirely  along  the  Atlantic  shore.  But  the  opening 
part  of  the  present  century  was  destined  to  witness,  a  great  change 
in  this  respect.  The  broad  fields  of  the  West  began  to  open 
upon  the  sight.  From  the  compact  mass  of  Eastern  population, 
streams  of  emigration  began  to  move  off  in  various  directions  into 
these  new  territories,  and  Christian  society  was  to  form  and  take 
shape  under  the  shades  of  the  wilderness.  Coincident  with  this 
movement,  arose  the  idea  of  evangelizing  the  world  by  sending  out 
from  Christian  lands  living  preachers  and  teachers  to  instruct  igno¬ 
rant  and  benighted  nations.  To  meet  these  changes  in  our  American 
population,  and  to  provide  laborers  for  these  foreign  enterprises,  it 
was  seen  and  felf  by  reflecting  Christian  men  that  something  must 
be  done  to  give  a  new  and  enlarged  impulse  in  the  work  of  producing 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  seats  of  learning  were  along  the  Atlantic 
coast;  and  of  these,  the  colleges  of  New  England  were  most  promi¬ 
nent.  And  yet  working  in  their  normal  way,,  and  under  such  influ¬ 
ences  and  incentives  as  had  heretofore  operated,  it  could  not  be  hoped 
that  they  would  meet  the  new  call  which  was  now  coming  upon 
them.  And  it  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  look  upon  the 
following  table,  which  shows  what  our  New  England  colleges  have 
done  in  the  way  of  producing  ministers,  from  the  date  of  the  first 
founding  of  Harvard  College  down  to  the  year  1820,  arranged  in  pe¬ 
riods  of  ten  years.  We  stop  at  this  last  date  for  the  present,  because 
from  1820  until  the  present  time,  we  have  the  results  of  the  new  im¬ 
pulse,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak  more  particularly.  We 
give,  in  this  table,  the  results  of  the  activity  of  all  the  New  England 
colleges  in  this  line,  adding  the  new  ones  as  fast  as  they  enter  the 
list. 
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Ministers. 

Ministers 

From  1640—1650 . 

.  22 

From  1730—17*40 . 

. 195 

u 

1650—1660 . 

.  37 

“ 

1740—1750 . 

. 176 

a 

1660—1670 . 

.  31 

a 

1750—1760 . 

. 178 

u 

1670—1680 . 

.  28 

u 

1760—1770 . 

. 224 

u 

1680—1690 . 

.  35 

a 

1770—1780 . 

. 219 

u 

1690—1700 . 

a 

1780—1790 . 

. 264 

u 

1700—1710 . 

a 

1790—1800..... 

. 310 

u 

1710—1720 . 

.  99 

a 

1800—1810 . 

. 427 

u 

1720—1730 . 

u 

1810—1820 . 

In  the  last  ten  years  thus  named,  we  begin  to  perceive  the  decid¬ 
edly  upward  tendency  springing  from  the  new  interest  and  attention 
which  this  subject  had  awakened  in  the  public  mind.  The  Education 
Society  was  organized  in  the  year  1815,  and  by  the  year  1820,  the 
results  begin  to  make  themselves  distinctly  manifest.  The  leap  from 
the  previous  number  is  decidedly  larger  than  will  be  found  anywhere 
else  along  the  line. 

It  may  be  well  to  complete  this  tabular  view  of  the  New  England 
colleges  at  this  point,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  brought  near  together, 
and  may  meet  the  eye  at  one  glance : 

Ministers. 

From  1820— 1830 . 965 

“  1830—1840 . lo77 

“  1840—1850 . 1000  nearly. 

It  is  difficult  to  bring  this  reckoning  down  for  another  period  of 
ten  years,  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  several  years  must  elapse 
before  the  graduates  of  any  college  come  to  be  fully  and  correctly  re¬ 
ported,  as  to  their  profession ,  in  the  Triennial  catalogues.  But  it  is 
entirely  safe  to  say,  that  from  the  year  1820  to  1860,  more  ministers 
were  produced  from  the  New  England  colleges  than  for  the  whole 
period  of  180  years,  (reckoning  from  the  founding  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,)  which  had  preceded.  And  beside,  in  the  meantime,  a  great 
number  of  colleges  had  come  into  existence  through  all  the  fields  of 
the  West,  which  were  busy  in  the  same  department  of  education. 

We  come  now  more  distinctly  to  the  formation  of  the  Education 
Society.  Its  founders,  when  they  began  their  work,  had  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  arise  from  originating  a  thoroughly  new  institution. 
They  could  go  nowhere  for  a  model.  Just  as  the  first  American  col¬ 
lege  had  to  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  new  formation,  unlike,  in 
many  important  respects,  anything  that  had  gone  before  in  the  Old 
World,  so  this  society  must  be  formed  as  a  new  thing,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  judgment  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
Education  by  charity  was  not  a  new  thing.  All  the  old  universities 
of  Europe  have  their  funds  and  their  foundations  to  help  in  the  way 
of  education.  All  of  our  colleges  partake  largely  of  the  same  ele¬ 
ment.  Our  common  school  system  has  the  same  foundation.  But 
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here  was  something  designed  to  supplement  all  this,  and  to  add  a 
new  and  powerful  stimulus  additional  to  what  had  been  given  before. 
•  The  first  regular  meeting  looking  to  this  organization  was  held  in 
the  vestry  of  Park  street  Church,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  July  20, 1815. 
The  meeting  was  called  by  a  circular  letter,  signed  and  sent  forth  by 
Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  Codman,  Rev.  Joshua  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Deacon  John  E.  Tyler,  Mr.  Pliny  Cutler,  Mr.  Richard  Pierce 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Minor.  This  was  the  first  regular  meeting  ;  but  influ¬ 
ences  had  been  at  work,  far  and  wide,  looking  in  this  direction  for 
some  time  previous.  It  happens  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  other 
similar  cases,  that  there  are  many  claimants  for  the  honor  of  first 
suggesting  such  an  organization.  Local  combinations  and  organi¬ 
zations  were  taking  place  at  several  scattered  points  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  settle  the  question,  where 
the  first  combined  effort  was  made  in  this  direction.  A  society  of 
ladies  already  existed  in  Boston,  formed  the  previous  Spring,  and 
called  “  The  Educational  Society  of  Boston  and  Vicinity,”  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  first.  A  wide-spread  conviction 
was  growing  in  the  Christian  mind  of  New  England  that  something 
more  must  be  done  in  this  line,  and  this  conviction  gave  rise  to  many 
local  movements. 

This  meeting,  called  July  20th,  1815,  after  conference,  was  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  in  the  same  place,  August  29th,  of  the  same  year, 
at  which  time  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  society  formed  ; 
but  the  meeting  was  again  adjourned  till  February  26th,  for  the 
choice  -of  officers.  At  this  meeting  a  sermon  was  preached  and  a 
collection  taken.  On  the  following  year  application  was  made  for  a 
charter,  and  the  society  was  incorporated  December  4th,  1816,  by 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  name,  “  The  American 
Society  for  Educating  Pious  Youth  for  the  Gospel  Ministry.”  This 
name  being  found  inconvenient,  it  was  changed  by  the  Legislature, 
January  31st,  1820,  to  “The  American  Education  Society,”  which 
name  it  still  bears. 

The  society,  being  thus  organized  and  chartered  in  Boston,  became 
a  nucleus,  about  which  all  little  organizations  of  this  kind,  already 
existing  or  having  a  tendency  to  exist,  naturally  gathered.  Its 
agency,  too,  was  soon  very  manifest  in  starting  into  life  many  local 
societies  in  different  parts  of  New  England  and  the  land,  which  be¬ 
came  auxiliary  to  this.  We  quote  here  a  few.  sentences  from  the 
twenty-third  annual  report  (for  the  year  1839,)  which  report  contains 
a  most  extended  summary  of  all  that  had  gone  before  : 

“  County  auxiliaries  were  established  in  Norfolk,  Middlesex,  Essex, 
and  Berkshire,  in  1816  and  1817.  The  Auxiliary  Education  Society 
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of  the  Young  Men  of  Boston  was  formed  in  1818;  and  the  Female 
Education  Society  for  Boston  and  Vicinity  about  the  same  time.  As 
early  as  this,  Auxiliary  Education  Societies  had  been  formed  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  both  by  ladies  and  gentlemen.  A  society 
styled  the  Maine  Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society  was 
formed  in  that  State  before  April,  1819.  Previously  to  September, 
1819,  an  Education  Society  was  formed  for  the  State  of  ‘Connecticut, 
and  it  early  voted  to  become  a  branch  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  but  the  connection  was  not  fully  consummated  till  1826. 
June  29,  1819,  a  Branch  Society  was  formed  in  Vermont,  directly 
connected  with  the  parent  institution.  A  Branch  Society  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  Hampshire,  September,  1826.  July  11,  1827,  the 
Branch  Societies  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  were,  by 
vote,  formally  recognized  as  Branches.” 

****** 

“October  23,  1818,  a  Society  was  formed,  called  the  Education 
Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  United  States,  embracing 
the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1820, 
it  took  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian  Education  Society ;  but  it  never 
became  a  branch  of  the  American  Education  Society  till  May,  1827.” 

After  the  union  of  this  Presbyterian  Society,  under  the  name  of  the 
“  Presbyterian  Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society,”  the  or¬ 
ganization  became  a  truly  national  one,  and  had  its  affiliations  with 
every  part  of  the  land.  The  first  break  in  this  extended  arrangement 
occurred  when  the  division  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  took  place ; 
and  the  major  part,  known  among  us  as  the  “  Old  School  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,”  formed  its  own  “Board  of  Education,”  and  ceased 
from  this  general  cooperation.  The  other  part,  called  the  “  New 
School  Presbyterian  Church,”  still  retained  its  old  connection  with  the 
American  Education  Society.  That  which  had  been  called  the  “Presby¬ 
terian  Branch,”  &c.,  in  1837,  took  the  name  of  the  “  Central  American 
Society,”  and  was  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  branches  of 
itself  in  Philadelphia,  Western  New  York,  and  other  places.  In  this 
shape  matters  stood  until  recently.  Within  a  few  years,  without  any 
formal  act  of  separation,  the  New  School  Presbyterians  have  gradu¬ 
ally  withdrawn  from  this  cooperation,  and  now  have  their  own  educa¬ 
tion  committee,  and  carry  on  this  department  of  benevolent  effort  in 
their  own  way  ;  so  that  the  American  Education  Society  has  come  to 
be  essentially  what  .it  was  in  its  early  days — the  property  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregationalists,  though  it  still  affords  aid  with  the  same 
catholic  spirit  which  has  always  marked  its  proceedings  to  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  to  some  extent  also  to  Baptists,  Free-Will  Baptists,  and 
Methodists. 
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It  has  been  already  remarked  that  this  society  in  its  origin  was  an 
experiment.  There  was  no  model  to  copy  after,  no  old  experience  to 
serve  as  a  guide.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  changes  in  the 
forms  and  methods  of  procedure  should  take  place  from  time  to  time, 
according  as  experience  has  been  acquired.  We  wish  briefly  to  indi¬ 
cate  some  of  these  modifications,  which  have  been  made  in  order  to 
realize  more  fully  and  adequately  what  the  friends  of  the  society  have 
all  along  been  seeking  after. 

And  first,  we  will  notice  the  different  rules  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  appropriation  of  money  to  the  young  men.  When  the  society 
was  first  started,  for  a  few  years,  the  usage  was  to  appropriate  to  each 
young  man  what  was  deemed  to  be  sufficient  for  him,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  condition  of  one  man  might  be  quite  unlike  that  of 
another  in  respect  to  need,  and  in  respect  also  to  facilities  for  helping 
himself.  And  so,  for  a  time,  the  appropriation  was  a  variable  quan¬ 
tity.  But,  after  a  little  experience,  this  method  was  found  not  to 
work  well.  It  involved  an  endless  amount  of  examination  and  care, 
and  would  be  partial  and  defective  after  all.  While  this  rule  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  money  was  given ,  not  loaned.  The  next  step  was  to  make 
the  sum  a  definite  one  to  all  the  students  alike,  and  still  it  was  a 
gratuity.  But  it  was  thought  best  to  try  the  loaning  system.  In 
October,  1820,  the  system  of  loans  was  commenced;  and,  in  this 
first  shape,  half  of  the  money  was  a  gratuity  and  half  a  loan,  for 
which  the  student  gave  his  note.  In  1826,  the  rule  was  again  changed, 
and  the  whole  "was  made  a  loan,  and  was  payable  by  installments  in 
one,  two,  and  three  years  after  the  young  man  should  come  into  the 
ministry.  The  rule  was  again  altered  in  1836,  by  which  the  time  of 
payment  was  extended  to  five  years,  and  a  discount  of  twelve  per 
cent,  per  annum  should  be  made,  if  the  money  was  paid  back  within 
the  five  years  ;  but,  if  not,  then  the  whole  was  to  be  paid.  By  this 
rule,  a  debt  of  $100,  if  paid  in  the  first  year  after  the  young  man  en¬ 
tered  the  ministry,  could  be  paid  with  $40.  If  paid  during  the  fifth 
year,  the  sum  required  would  be  $88.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
five  years,  the  whole  sum  was  to  be  paid  with  interest  from  that  time. 
But  in  1842,  the  loaning  system  was  abandoned  as  a  requirement — 
that  is,  the  money  was  given  as  a  gratuity,  unless  the  student  pre¬ 
ferred  to  take  it  as  a  loan.  Now  and  then  some  one  prefers  the  loan, 
but  almost  all  receive  the  appropriation  as  a  gratuity.  This  last 
method  has  prevailed  now  for  twenty-two  years,  and  there  is  no  dis¬ 
position  to  abandon  it.  It  was  found  by  long  experience,  that  young 
men  coming  into  the  ministry  in  this  way  were  poorly  prepared  to 
pay  this  debt.  In  almost  all  cases,  other  debts  to  some  extent  had 
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been  incurred,  which  must  first  be  paid,  the  salaries  were  small,  a 
young  family  perhaps  to  be  provided  for,  so  that  this  debt  to  the  Ed¬ 
ucation  Society  was  a  burden  that  tired  the  spirit  and  hindered  the 
man’s  usefulness.  The  directors  of  the  society  will  not,  therefore,  be 
likely  ever  to  return  to  it. 

Another  series  of  modifications,  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
time  during  the  long  history  of  the  society,  has  reference  to  the  scholar¬ 
ship  and  standing  of  the  young  men  at  the  time  they  are  received  upon 
its  list.  During  the  early  years  of  the  society,  and  indeed  up  to  the 
year  1841,  young  men,  in  order  to  receive  of  its  funds,  must  have 
pursued  classical  studies  for  six  months  In  the  above-mentioned 
year,  the  rule  was  altered  to  twelve  months.  In  the  year  following 
1842,  the  rule  was  again  altered,  and  the  candidate  was  required  to 
be  ready  to  enter  college  before  he  could  receive  this  aid,  with  this 
exception,  that  in  Academies  where  a  three  years  course  existed,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  college,  the  student  might  receive  aid  in  the  third  year. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  that  general  aim  of  the  society  noticed 
in  the  outset,  by  which  it  has  always  favored  the  most  thorough  edu¬ 
cation  known  in  our  institutions.  This  rule  was  continued  in  this 
form  until  some  two  years  since,  and  was  abandoned  at  last,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  regarded  as  a  good  one  in  itself,  but  because  of  a 
practical  difficulty  in  working  it.  Some  academies  had  a  kind  of 
three  years’  course,  and  still  were  not  the  schools  contemplated  in 
the  rule. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  the  student  must  effect  an  honorable  en¬ 
trance  into  some  regular  college  before  'he  can  receive  the  funds  of 
the  society  ;  and  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  his  theological  course, 
he  can  receive  aid.  The  later  usage  of  the  society,  demanding  this 
higher  grade  of  scholarship  for  admission  to  its  list,  has  been  found 
safe  and  advantageous,  and  has  done  much  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  society.  If  the  young  man  has  no  genius  for  scholarship,  the  fact 
is  discovered  by  others  and  discovered  by  himself  before  he  has  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  application  to  the  society  for  aid. 

And,  in  this  connection,  it  is  suitable  that  something  should  be 
said  of  the  general  character  of  these  men,  regarded  as  scholars.  We 
have  found,  by  frequent  experience,  that  very  many  persons  have,  on 
this  point,  an  exceedingly  false  impression.  And  this  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  is  quite  as  common  with  educated  men  as  with  any  others,  and 
comes  apparently  in  this  way.  In  their  college  days,  they  remember 
among  their  fellow-students,  one  or  two  men,  somewhat  advanced  in 
life,  plain,  honest,  good,  but  regarded  as  scholars,  coarse,  slow  and 
blundering.  They  remember  them  as  Education  Society  students. 
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And  without  much  thought  or  care  they  fall  into  the  habit  of  re¬ 
garding  them  as  the  type  of  men  aided  by  this  society.  The  first 
scholar  in  their  own  class,  not  unlikely,  may  also  have  been  an  Edu¬ 
cation  Society  student ;  but  they  did  not  know  the  fact,  or  if  they 
did,  it  was  easily  overlooked  and  forgotten. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject  is 
not  a  mere  impression  or  matter  of  private  opinion.  The  false  idea 
above  referred  to  has  been  so  current  for  a  long  time  among  certain 
classes  of  men,  that  in  the  year  1849,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Society  sent  out  a  circular  to  the  officers  of  colleges  throughout 
the  land,  where  these  young  men  had  been  pursuing  their  studies, 
asking  a  statement  from  them  on  this  very  point.  Many  answers 
were  received,  bearing  testimony  to  the  good  standing  which  these 
men  had  sustained  as  scholars.  In  general,  however,  the  statements 
were  not  definite  enough  to  be  here  quoted  as  final  and  satisfactory 
authority.  But  President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College,  went  into  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  as  connected  with  that  institu¬ 
tion  ;  and  below  we  give  his  testimony.  His  first  letter  was  written 
April  20th,  1850,  and  is  as  follows: 

“  Dear  Sir  : — I  sit  down  to  answer  your  letter  by  saying,  that  if  you  will  re¬ 
mind  me  of  it  about  the  20th  of  May,  I  will  prepare  you  some  statistics  which  may 
serve  your  cause.  Meanwhile,  let  me  give  you  the  results  of  a  brief  experience. 

I  have  six  classes  in  view. 

In  the  first  were  six  beneficiaries,  of  whom  four  were  appointees,  and  two  were 
not. 

In  the  next  were  two,  both  of  whom  were  appointees,  and  one  of  them  the 
third  scholar. 

In  the  third  class  there  were  nine  beneficiaries,  of  whom  eight  received  ap¬ 
pointments  at  commencement,  and  three  of  them  were  among  the  principal 
scholars. 

In  the  fourth  class  there  are  six  beneficiaries,  all  of  whom  are  appointees.  And 
besides  these,  there  have  been  two  others  5  one,  an  excellent  scholar,  died  ;  and 
another  was  dropped  from  the  list  by  advice  of  the  committee  here  for  poor 
scholarship. 

In  the  next  class  there  are  four  beneficiaries,  all  of  whom  are  appointees. 

In  the  sixth  there  are  four,  of  whom,  two,  at  least,  rank  among  the  best 
scholars.”  *  * 

Now  when  it  is  remembered  that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
college  at  that  time,  a  man  must  have  been  in  the  first  third  of  his 
class  to  receive  any  appointment  at  all,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how 
very  far  these  men  rise  above  the  average  scholarship  of  the  college. 

Subsequently,  the  second  letter  was  furnished,  which  goes  over  the 
entire  history  of  the  work  of  the  Education  Society,  as  connected  with 
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that  one  institution.  We  give  the  whole  result  of  this  examination 
in  a  brief  summary  : 

Beneficiaries  graduated  at  Yale  College,  from  1817  to  1846  inclusive...  .249 

Had  such  a  rank  in  their  class  as  to  receive  honors . 157 

To  bring  these  men  down  to  the  average,  only  83  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  appointments.  All  will  agree  that  facts  like  these,  prepared 
by  a  man  so  exact,  and  himself  so  ripe  and  elegant  a  scholar,  are  worth 
far  more  than  loose  and  general  impressions.  We  could  wish  that 
all  who  received  the  circular  had  answered  in  the  same  careful  and 
statistical  way,  for  we  should  then  have  a  vast  collection  of  facts  on 
which  to  base  conclusions.  Whether  the  colleges  generally  could 
show  so  good  a  record  as  pertaining  to  this  subject,  we  can  not  say  ; 
but  we  know  of  no  reason  why  statistics  drawn  from  other  colleges 
should  not  be  of  essentially  the  same  stamp. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  record  above  given  goes  back 
to  the  early  years  of  the  society’s  existence  and  takes  in  all  that  was 
crude  and  imperfect  in  its  first  experiences.  For  the  last  twenty  years, 
all  its  rules  and  arrangements  have  been  fitted  to  secure  a  much 
higher  average  result,  as  pertains  to  mere  scholarship,  than  in  the 
first  twenty  years  of  its  history.  It  is  very  easy  to  laugh  at  the 
blunders  of  some  one  awkward  man,  who  was  assisted  by  this  society. 
But  one  bird  does  not  make  a  flock.  The  actual  result,  which  comes 
from  an  examination  of  this  whole  work,  is  essentially  what  we  might 
expect  it  to  be.  Take  five  thousand  and  more  young  men,  drawn  out 
largely  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England,  from  the  sturdy 
middle  class,  with  an  earnest  purpose,  and  why  should  they  not  show 
well  ?  Where  shall  we  go  to  find  a  better  stock  ?  If  it  were  per¬ 
mitted,  without  treading  upon  delicate  ground,  simply  to  mention  the 
names  of  men  living  and  dead,  who  received  this  assistance  in  their 
education,  we  need  not  argue  the  point.  The  list  of  names  which  we 
could  furnish  forth  from  the  records  of  the  society  would  of  itself  be 
ample  to  silence  all  cavil. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  men  as  coming  from  the  middle  class  of 
our  American  society.  The  words  “  poor,”  “  student  of  charity,”  u  ben¬ 
eficiaries,”  &c.,  as  applied  to  them,  often  mislead  the  mind.  These 
young  men  do  not  come,  as  a  general  rule,  from  homes  of  ex¬ 
treme  poverty.  They  come  from  the  substantial  laboring  classes. 
They  are  poor,  not  in  reference  to  the  means  of  an  ordinary 
and  comfortable  livelihood,  but  poor  in  reference  to  an  enterprise  re¬ 
quiring  the  time  and  expense  of  a  public  education.  They  start  from 
the  same  general  condition  of  life  as  enterprising  merchants,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  business  men  in  every  department  of  activity  ;  only 
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from  the  object  which  they  set  before  themselves,  they  have  to  spend 
the  years  of  early  manhood  as  consumers  rather  than  producers.  And 
this  is  the  sense  in  which  they  are  poor.  What,  then,  should  hinder 
these  men — picked  men  we  might  call  them,  since  they  are  driven  on 
by  a  law  of  inward  propulsion,  and  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles  to 
seek  a  public  education — what  should  hinder  them  from  becoming 
first-class  scholars,  and  rising  to  stations  of  commanding  usefulness  ? 
Nothing  certainly  has  hindered  them  from  doing  so,  as  we  could 
easily  show  by  calling  names. 

The  gross  amount  of  money  raised  by  the  American  Education 
Society  in  furtherance  of  its  purposes,  from  its  foundation  in  1815  to 
May  1st,  1863,  is  $1,518,016.  This  includes  what  has  come  by  do¬ 
nations  of  churches  and  individuals,  by  legacies,  by  refunded  loans, 
and  by  income  from  permanent  funds. 

The  permanent  fund  of  the  society  is  now  $81,000.  The  main  part 
of  this  was  raised  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  but  is  from  time  to 
time  augmented.  The  largest  amount  of  general  funds  received 
during  any  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  society  was  for  the  year 
ending  May  1st,  1835.  The  receipts  for  that  year  were  $83,062. 
This  was  just  before  the  division  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  when 
the  society  embraced  the  whole  land. 

The  practical  management  of  the  society  is  by  a  board  of  thirteen 
directors,  including  the  president  and  vice-president,  who  are  ex-officio 
members  of  the  board.  The  business  is  principally  transacted  in  four 
quarterly  meetings,  held  on  the  second  Wednesdays  of  January,  April, 
July,  and  October,  though  special  meetings  are  occasionally  called,  as 
exigencies  may  require.  At  these  regular  quarterly  meetings,  the 
applications  of  students  are  brought  before  the  board,  through  the 
agency  of  committees  existing  at  the  colleges  or  theological  schools, 
where  the  j^oungmen  are  pursuing  their  education,  and  each  quarterly 
appropriation  is  made  by  a  vote  at  the  time.  For  all  the  cases  where 
everything  is  clear  and  regular,  the  appropriations  are  voted  in  the 
mass.  But  all  doubtful  or  exceptional  cases  are  considered  separately 
and  are  decided  on  their  merits. 

What  may  be  called  the  usual  appropriation,  taking  the  whole 
history  of  the  society  at  one  view,  is  $80  a  year,  or  $20  a  quarter. 
But  sometimes  the  appropriation  has  been  made  to  vary  from  this  by 
choice,  and  sometimes  by  necessity.  Of  late,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  increase  the  appropriation  to  $100  a  year,  or  $25  a  quarter,  and 
the  last  three  or  four  appropriations  have  been  made  on  this  basis. 

The  first  president  of  the  society  was  His  Honor,  Lieut.  Gov.  Wil¬ 
liam  Phillips,  elected  December  7th,  1815,  and  holding  office  until 
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his  death  in  1826.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard,  who 
remained  in  office  until  1843.  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  was  his 
successor,  but  retained  the  place  only  a  single  year,  resigning  through 
failing  health.  Hon.  Lewis  Strong  was  then  president  until  1850, 
when  resigning,  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey  was  chosen,  and  held  office 
until  his  death  in  1861.  Henry  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  was  chosen  to 
fill  his  place,  and  now  holds  the  office. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  society,  there  was  no  office  of  secretary, 
such  as  now  exists.  This  place  was  created  in  1826,  and  Rev.  Elias 
Cornelius  appointed  to  fill  it.  His  services  in  behalf  of  the  society 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  He  resigned  in  1832  to  take  the  office 
of  Secretary  in  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  but  soon  after  died. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Education  Society  by 
Rev.  Wm,  Cogswell,  who  held  the  office  until  1841.  The  next  sec¬ 
retary  was  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Riddel,  who  remained  in  office  till  1850. 
In  1851,  Rev.  Increase  N.  Tarbox  was  chosen  the  office,  and  still  re¬ 
tains  it.  The  whole  number  of  young  men  who  have  received  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  funds  of  the  society  from  its  foundation,  including  those 
now  passing  through  their  course  of  education,  is  5,160.  The  period 
when  the  society  had  its  largest  number  was  from  1835-40.  In  some 
of  these  years  the  number  rose  to  more  than  1,000.  All  parts  of  the 
land  then  combined  to  swell  the  numbers.  The  change  of  rule  in 
1842,  by  which  students  were  not  received  in  the  earlier  departments 
of  preparatory  study,  of  itself  would  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the 
number  very  considerably.  The  separation  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  acted  also  in  the  same  direction.  And  besides,  about  the 
year  1840,  there  was  a  decided  reaction  in  this  movement.  Many 
felt  that  the  society  was  working  too  fast.  There  was  also  a  serious 
financial  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  so  that  from  1840  to  1845 
there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  operations  of  the  society.  From 
that  time  until  the  present,  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  healthy 
growth.  Leaving  out  what  still  remained  of  the  Presbyterian  branch, 
and  which  was  working  in  a  somewhat  broken  way,  in  alliance  with 
the  parent  society — leaving  this  out  of  view,  and  confining  ourselves 
simply  to  the  work  of  the  society  in  Boston,  and  the  following  table 
will  show  at  a  glance  the  numbers  aided,  year  by  year,  since  1844  : 


For  the  year  ending  April  30, 

1844,  the 

beneficiaries  numbered 

230 

u 

u 

1845,  ... 

U 

(i 

218 

u 

u 

1846,  ... 

u 

u 

238 

u 

u 

1847,  .  . 

» 

u 

246 

u 

a 

1848,  ... 

u 

u 

275 

u 

u 

1849,  . . . 

u 

u 

285 

u 

a 

1850,  ... 

u 

u 

294 

u 

u 

1851,  ... 

u 

M 

277 

u 

u 

1852,  ... 

a 

u 
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For  the  year 

ending  April  30, 

1853, 

the  beneficiaries  numbered 

308 

U 

U 

1854, 

u 

.  “ 

297 

a 

n 

1855, 

u 

ll 

328 

a 

U 

1856, 

ll 

« 

309 

u 

u 

1857, 

41 

ll 

332 

ll 

ll 

1858, 

ll 

ll 

345 

ll 

ll 

1859, 

u 

ll 

344 

(1 

ll 

1860, 

ll 

ll 

372 

(( 

U 

1861, 

u 

.  “ 

370 

M 

ii 

1862, 

ll 

ll 

324 

ll 

ii 

1863, 

ll 

<( 

267 

The  number  for  the  year  about  to  close  will  be  somewhat  less 
than  the  last.  This  dropping  down  since  1861  is  due  entirely  to  the 
war,  which  absorbs  so  largely  the  young  men  of  the  land.  It  affects 
this  work  in  a  somewhat  larger  degree  than  it  affects  the  colleges,  both 
because  the  average  age  of  the  young  men  on  our  list  is  a  little 
greater  than  the  average  age  of  students  generally,  and  because  these 
men  would  be  more  likely,  from  their  principles,  to  enter  the  army 
than  the  average  of  students.  The  New  England  colleges,  taken  in 
the  mass,  have  fallen  down  since  1861  from  2,850  undergraduate 
students  to^about  2,300 — a  little  less  than  one-fifth  ;  while  the  num¬ 
ber  on  the  list  of  this  society  has  fallen  about  one-third. 

Of  the  whole  number  aided  since  the  foundation  of  the  society,  we 
have  not  the  means  at  hand  for  determining,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  how  many  have  passed  away  by  death.  Those  who  sur¬ 
vive  are  certainly  to  be  reckoned  by  thousands.  Not  far  from  one- 
third  of  the  Congregational  ministry  of  New  England  is  composed  of 
this  class  ;  and,  throughout  the  Middle  States,  and  through  all  the 
fields  of  the  West,  as  well  as  on  distant  missionary  ground,  these  men 
are  very  thickly  scattered. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  operations  of  the 
American  Education  Society.  Much  more  might  with  propriety  be 
said,  but  this  may  suffice  to  give  some  distinct  idea  of  its  objects  and 
aims,  and  to  show  the  results  of  its  activity. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  a  fitting  close  to  this  article,  it  is  suita¬ 
ble  that  we  should  add  the  results  which  have  been  secured  by  other 
organizations  in  this  land,  acting  in  the  same  general  department, 
and  with  similar  rules  and  methods. 


What  is  now  known  as  the  “  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education,” 
was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  “Education  Society”  in  1819. 
In  1825  the  name  was  changed  to  the  present.  For  several  years 
it  was  connected  with  the  American  Education  Society,  and  its 
affairs  were  involved,  so  that  for  this  period,  the  money  received  and 
the  young  men  aided,  have  already  been  included  in  the  record  already 
made.  This  arrangement  did  not,  however,  continue  foi  a  long  time. 
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The  sum  total  of  money  received  by  the  Board  up  to  May  1st,  1863, 
is  $1,469,032,  and  the  whole  number  of  men  aided  is  3,202. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church  has 
taken  separate  action  upon  this  subject,  and  have  their  own  “  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education.”  Their  operations  have  not  as  yet  been  long 
enough  continued  to  add  greatly  to  the  foregoing  summary. 

The  only  other  organization  of  this  kind  in  the  land  known  to  the 
writer  is  the  “  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society,”  the  sum  total  of 
whose  work  has  been  comparatively  small. 
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Professor  Beta  Bates  Edwards,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  American  Edu¬ 
cation  Society,  and  editor  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  from  1828  to 
1842  the  organ  of  the  society,  was  born  in  Southampton,  Mass.,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1802 ;  fitted  for  college  at  the  academy  at  Hadley,  and,  with  the  Rev. 
Moses  Hallock,  of  Plainfield;  entered  Williams  College  in  1820,  and  followed 
President  Moore  to  Amherst,  where  he  graduated  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  In  the  autumn  of  1824,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year’s  course,  repaired  to  Amherst  to  a  tutorship  in 
the  college,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In  1828,  he  returned  to  Andover  to 
resume  his  theological  studies,  and  become  assistant  secretary  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  In  this  relation,  his  chief  labor  was  to  edit  the  American 
Quarterly  Register,  which,  under  his  able  and  enthusiastic  management,  became 
a  storehouse  of  educational  statistics,  biography,  and  history.  Prof.  Parks,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  Prof.  E.,  remarks :  * 

The  American  Quarterly  Review  was  established  in  1827,  and  called  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  the  American  Education  Society.  In  1829,  it  received  the 
name  of  the  Quarterly  Register  and  Journal  of  the  American  Education  Society. 
In  1830,  its  title  became  the  Quarterly  Register  of  the  American  Education  So¬ 
ciety.  From  1831  it  was  called  the  American  Quarterly  Register.  Rev.  Elias 
Cornelius  was  associated  with  Mr.  Edwards  in  editing  the  first  and  second  vol¬ 
umes,  Rev.  Dr.  Coggswell  in  editing  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
volumes,  and  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Riddell  in  editing  the  fourteenth  volume.  Al¬ 
though  a  similar  periodical  had  been  proposed  as  early  a^817,  and  such  men 
as  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson  and  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes  had  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its 
publication,  yet  the  actual  plan  of  the  Register,  in  its  most  important  features, 
was  formed  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  was  also 
his.  “  He  brought  to  it,”  said  the  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society,* 
“  a  fullness  of  knowledge,  a  perfection  of  taste,  and  a  skill  for  historical  investi¬ 
gation  rarely  to  be  found  combined  in  one  so  yofing.”  He  designed  to  make  it 
a  storehouse  of  facts  for  the  present  and  future  generations.  It  gave  a  new  im¬ 
pulse  to  statistical  inquiries  in  our  land.  It  contains  indispensable  materials 
for  our  future  ecclesiastical  history.  Those  elaborate  descriptions  and  tabular 
views  of  the  academies,  colleges,  professional  schools,  public  libraries,  eleemosy¬ 
nary  associations  in  this  country  and  in  Europe ;  those  historical  and  chrono¬ 
logical  narratives  of  parishes,  states,  kingdoms,  sects,  eminent  men,  philanthropic 
schemes ;  those  calm  and  trustworthy  notices  of  our  current  literature ;  those 
choice  selections  and  chaste  essays  were,  in  great  part,  either  prepared  by  him¬ 
self,  or  at  his  suggestion,  or  revised  by  his  discriminating  eye.  In  his  superin¬ 
tendence  of  those  fourteen,  and  more  especially  of  the  first  ten  octavo  volumes, 
so  much  more  useful  to  others  than  the  care  of  them  could  have  been  to  himself, 
he  had  melancholy  occasion  to  say,  Aliis  in  serviendo  consumor. 

While  making  his  tours  of  observation  among  our  colleges  and  theological 
schools,  Mr.  Edwards  became  satisfied  that  more  effort  must  be  made  for  the 
moral  and  mental  culture  of  our  pastors,  as  well  as  ministerial  candidates.  He 
desired  to  foster  the  continued  interest  of  our  clergy  in  all  good  learning,  by 
opening  an  avenue  through  which  they  might  communicate  their  thoughts  to 
the  world.  It  was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  their  hidden  energies, 
that  he  established  in  July,  1838,  the  American  Quarterly  Observer.  In  sus¬ 
taining  this  work,  he  encountered  difficulties  which  can  be  fully  appreciated  by 
no  one  who  has  not  himself  started  a  periodical.  He  traveled  extensively 
through  the  Southern,  Middle,  and  New  England  States,  in  order  to  converse 
personally  with  the  ablest  writers  of  the  land,  and  secure  their  cooperation  in 
his  new  enterprise.  He  published  three  volumes  of  the  Observer,  and  then 
united  it  with  the  Biblical  Repository,  which  had  been  during  the  four  preced- 


*  See  their  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report,  p.  5. 
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ing  years  conducted  by  Professor  Robinson,  at  Andover.  He  remained  sole 
editor  of  these  combined  periodicals,  from  January,  1834,  to  January,  1838.  The 
American  Biblical  Repository  was  the  name  given  to  this  work  from  1837  to 
1851.  Six  years  after  Mr.  Edwards  withdrew  from  it,  he  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theological  Review,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  years,  he  had  the  chief  care  of  this  work  from  1844  to  1852. 
One  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  had  been  published  in  New  York,  in  1843, 
by  Professor  Robinson,  with  the  title,  “Bibliotheca  Sacra,  or  Tracts  and  Essays 
on  Topics  connected  with  Biblical  literature  and  Theology.”  In  January,  1844, 
when  Mr.  Edwards  became  interested  in  the  work,  it  was  for  the  first  time  pub¬ 
lished  at  Andover.  A  new  series  was  commenced  on  an  enlarged  and  some¬ 
what  modified  plan.  In  January,  1851,  the  old  Biblical  Repository  was 
transferred  from  New  York  to  Andover,  and  united  with  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
so  that  this  veteran  editor  was  intrusted  the  second  time  with  that  review, 
which  he  had  already  done  much  to  sustain  and  adorn.  Eor  twenty-three 
years  he  was  employed  in  superintending  our  periodical  literature ;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  several  associates,  he  has  left  thirty-one  octavo  volumes  as  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  enterprise  and  industry  in  tliis  onerous  department.  What  man, 
living  or  dead,  has  ever  expended  so  much  labor  upon  our  higher  Quarterlies  ? 
A  labor  how  severe  and  equally  thankless ! 

He  combined  facility  of  execution  with  great  painstaking  and  carefulness. 
He  often  compressed  into  a  few  brief  sentences  the  results  of  an  extended  and 
prolonged  research.  In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  writing  two  or  three  para¬ 
graphs  on  geology,  he  has  been  known  to  read  an  entire  and  elaborate  treatise 
on  that  science.  His  industry  surprised  men ;  for  while  he  had  two  periodicals 
under  his  editorial  care,  he  was  often  engaged  in  delivering  lectures  before  the 
Athenaeum  or  some  lyceum  in  Boston  or  its  suburbs,  and  in  superintending  the 
American  reprints  of  English  works.  Besides  attending  to  the  proof-sheets  of 
his  own  Quarterlies,  he  would  sometimes  correct  more  than  a  hundred  pages, 
every  week,  of  the  proof-sheets  of  other  volumes,  and  would  often  compose  for 
them  prefatory  or  explanatory  notes.  That  he  was  immaculate  in  his  super¬ 
vision  of  the  press,  he  would  be  the  last  one  to  pretend.  The  volumes  which 
he  edited  contain  unnumbered  proper  names,  dates,  numerals,  references  to 
initial  letters,  etc.,  etc.  The  labor  of  revising  them  was  discouraging;  their 
number  increased  the  difficulty,  and  suggests  a  palliation  for  any  errors  which 
escaped  him.  He  was  pained  by  the  smallest  mistake  which  he  made,  yet 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  suffer  the  pain,  rather  than  intermit  his  efforts  for  the 
elevation  of  our  periodical  literature.  Amid  all  the  drudgery  and  perplexities 
of  his  editorial  life,  his  rule  was  never  to  let  a  day  pass  by  without  refreshing 
his  taste  with  the  perusal  of  some  lines  from  a  favorite  poet,  such  as  Virgil,  or 
Spenser. 

In  1837,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  th'e  Hebrew  Language,  in  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  in  1848,  on  the  death  of  Prof.  Stuart,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature.  In  1843,  he  united  with  Professors 
Pelton  and  Sears,  in  the  publication  of  “Classical  Studies,”  and  with  Mr.  S.  H. 
Taylor,  in  translating  Kiihner’s  larger  “  Greek  Grammar.”  To  make  his  biblical 
teaching  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  more  valuable,  he  was  a  student  of  the  Arabic, 
and  other  cognate  languages. 

In  1826,  he  aided  in  the  compilation  of  a  school-book  designed  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  young.  In  1832  and  1835,  he  published  the  “  Eclectic 
Reader,”  and  “Introduction  to  the  Eclectic  Reader,”  and  his  “Biography  of 
Self-taught  Men.”  While  residing  in  Boston,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher  in 
the  Sabbath-school  of  Pine  street  church.  In  1845,  he  was  solicited  to  take  the 
presidency  of  Amherst  College.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Colonization  Society,  and  for  several  years  devoted  much  time  to  the 
*“  American  Un,ion  for  the  Relief  and  Improvement  of  the  Colored  Race.”  After 
trying  without  success  the  renovating  influence  of  travel  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  died  on  the  2d  of  April,  1852. 


XII.  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 


WITH  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  OP  ITS  PRESIDENTS. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


The  incipient  measures  for  the  organization  of  a  State  Association 
of  Teachers  in  Wisconsin  were  taken  by  John  G.  McMynn,  then  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Public  Schools  in  Racine,  seconded  by  Josiah  L.  Pickard,  then 
Principal  of  Platteville  Academy,  Walter  Van  Ness,  teacher  at  Fond 
du  Lac,  and  others,  and  favored  by  the  cooperation  of  Hon.  A.  P. 
Ladd,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  They  met  a  few 
other  earnest  teachers  at  Madison,  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of 
July,  1853,  when  an  organization  was  effected  under  the  following 
Constitution  : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  called  The  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Associa¬ 
tion ,  and  shall  have  for  its  object  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members,  and 
the  advancement  of  public  education  throughout  the  State. 

Article  II.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  persons  engaged  in  teaching  in 
this  State,  who  shall  pay  one  dollar  annually.  Honorary  members  may  be 
elected  at  any  annual  meeting,  who  may,  by  the  payment  of  the  annual  fee, 
become  acting  members.* 

Article  III.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  three  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  jive  Counselors,  who,  with 
the  President  and  Secretary,  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee — any 
three  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum — to  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  IV.  The  duties  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  shall  be  such  as  pertain  to  the  same  offices  in  similar  associations. 

Article  V.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  business,  procure  lec¬ 
turers  for  the  same,  and  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  who  shall  be, 
ex-officio ,  their  Secretary,  conduct  such  correspondence  as  may  be  deemed  ad¬ 
visable.  They  shall  also  have  power  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Association, 
to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  in  the  offices,  and  shall  make  to  the  Association 
an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings. 

Article  VI.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Executive  Committee  may  designate ;  and  any  five  members,  who  shall  meet  at 
a  regular  or  special  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

Article  VII.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

To  this  Constitution  the  following  names  were  appended  as  the 


*  This  article  was  amended  to  its  present  form  at  the  next  meeting,  having  at  first  included 
persons  not  engaged  in  teaching.  / 
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original  members  : — J.  L.  Pickard,  Platteville  ;  W.  Van  Ness,  Fond 
du  Lac  ;  J.  L.  Enos,  Madison  ;  R.  0.  Kellogg,  Appleton  ;  J.  G.  Me 
Mynn,  Racine ;  S.  G.  Stacy,  Madison  ;  J.  H.  Lathrop,  (Chancellor 
of  the  State  University,)  Madison  ;  and  C.  B.  Goodrich,  Mineral 
Point . 

The  officers  elected  for  the  year  were  as  follows : 

President , 

JOHN  G.  McMYNN,  Racine,  Min. 

Vice-Presidents, 

J.  L.  Pickard,  Platteville.  C.  S.  Chase,  Racine.  J.  L.  Enos,  Madison. 

Secretary , 

W.  Yan  Ness,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Treasurer , 

E.  Hodges,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Counselors , 

S.  G.  Stacy,  Madison.  R.  0.  Kellogg,  Appleton. 

C.  B.  Goodrich,  Mineral  Point.  J.  T.  Mills,  Lancaster. 

C.  Childs,  Beloit. 

The  Second  Meeting,  or  First  Anniversary,  was  held  at  Madison,  on 
the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  days  of  August,  1854,  under  the  officers  elected  as 
above-mentioned.  The  attendance  from  abroad  was  very  small ;  few  railroad 
facilities  existed;  the  State  was  then  rapidly  settling;  teachers  were  scat¬ 
tered  and  unacquainted  with  each  other.  Nevertheless  the  proceedings  were 
spirited,  and  it  was  determined  to  persevere.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
John  G.  McMynn,  President,  “  On  the  Condition  and  Modes  of  Improving  Pub - 
lie  Schools E.  Hodges,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  on  “  The  Mission  of  our  Public  Schools ,” 
and  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Platteville,  on  “  The  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  his  Patron .” 
Earnest  discussions  were  held  upon  the  subjects  of  the  addresses  and  the  need 
of  an  Educational  Journal,  Teachers’  Institutes,  and  a  State  Normal  School.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  upon  the  educational 
wants  of  the  State,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  A. 
H.  Wright,  was  sought. 

These  addresses,  with  the  minutes  of  the  session,  were  printed,  and  exten¬ 
sively  circulated  through  the  State. 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting,  or  Second  Anniversary,  was  held  at  Racine, 
commencing  August  15,  1855,  with  an  attendance  of  about  150,  with  a  great 
increase  of  interest,  and  under  the  following  officers  elected  in  1854 : 

President — John  G.  McMynn,  of  Racine ;  Vice-Presidents — C.  B.  Goodrich,  of 
Mineral  Point ;  R.  0.  Kellogg,  of  Appleton ;  and  0.  M.  Conover,  of  Madison. 
Secretary — D.  Y.  Kilgore,  of  Madison.  Treasurer — E.  Hodges,  of  Fond  du  Lac. 
Counselors — J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Platteville;  W.  Yan  Ness,  of  Fond  du  Lac;  C. 
Childs,  of  Beloit ;  J.  W.  Sterling  and  S.  G.  Stacy,  of  Madison. 

The  publication  of  a  periodical  entitled  the  “  Wisconsin  Educational  Journal  ” 
had  been  maintained  for  some  months,  at  Janesville,  by  Hon.  James  Sutherland, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  George  S.  Dodge.  The  publication  was  now  tendered 
to  the  Association,  which  was  accepted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements.  In  March  following  was  issued  at  Racine  the  first 
number  of  the  publication,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  with  the  title 
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of  the  “Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,”  J.  G-.  McMynn  having  been  appointed 
editor.  The  publication  in  the  new  form  has  continued  through  eight  volumes. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  after  discussion,  urging  the  Legislature  to  establish 
Si  “  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders,”  and  to  make  provision  for  “  the  gra¬ 
dation  of  schools  in  the  cities  and  larger  villages  of  the  State.”  A  Reform 
School  has  since  been  established,  substantially  as  recommended,  and  both  gen¬ 
eral  and  special  enactments  have  been  granted,  which  have  facilitated  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  schools. 

Essays  were  read  by  R.  0.  Kellogg,  Milwaukee,  on  “  The  Teacher's  Profession ,” 
J.  L.  Pickard,  Platteville,  on  “  The  Proper  Course  of  Studies  to  he  pursued  in 
Public  Schools ,”  and  J.  G-.  McMynn,  Racine,  on  “  The  Best  Means  of  Secur¬ 
ing  School  Attendance .” 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Barry,  of  Racine,  on  “  The  Work  of 
the  Teacher ;”  Horace  Rublee,  Esq.,  Madison,  on  “  The  Office  of  the  Teacher ;” 
Wm.  A.  White,  Esq.,  on  “  Education  as  Connected  with  the  Development  of  the 
Westf  and  George  S.  Dodge,  Esq.,  Janesville,  on  “  The  best  means  of  elevating 
<?ur  Public  Schools .” 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  or  Third  Anniversary,  was  held  at  Beloit, 
commencing  August  20,  1856,  with  an  attendance  of  about  115,  and  under  the 
following  officers: 

President ,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Platteville;  Vice-Presidents ,  W.  Van  Ness,  Fond 
du  Lac  ;  W.  C.  Dustin,  Beloit ;  V.  Butler,  Kenosha ;  Secretary ,  D.  Y.  Kil¬ 
gore;  Counselors ,  J.  G.  McMynn,  Racine;  A.  C.  Spicer,  Milton;  A.  J.  Craig, 
Milwaukee ;  C.  B.  Goodrich,  Mineral  Point ;  M.  P.  Kinney,  Racine. 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  question  of  licensing  teachers  who  habitually 
use  tobacco,  intoxicating  drinks,  and  profane  language ;  upon  the  “  Improve¬ 
ment  needed  in  school  architecture ;”  and  upon  “ Normal  Schools .”  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  last  subject  at  the  next  meeting. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  J.  L.  Pickard,  upon  “  Trials  in 
Teaching ;”  and  ]iy  Prof  J.  Emerson,  of  Beloit  College,  on  “  History — its  office 
in  the  Work  of  Education .” 

The  Fifth  Meeting,  or  Fourth  Anniversary,  was  held  at  Waukesha, 
commencing  August  12,  1851.  The  attendance  was  about  two  hundred,  and 
the  officers  were  as  follows  : 

President — A.  C.  Spicer,  Milton.  Vice-Presidents — M.  P.  Kinney,  Racine ; 
F.  W.  Fisk,  Beloit;  D.  Y.  Kilgore,  Madison.  Secretary ,  A.  A.  Griffith,  Wau¬ 
kesha.  Treasurer — J.  G.  McMynn,  Racine.  Counselors — J.  L.  Pickard,  Platte¬ 
ville  :  F.  C.  Pomeroy,  Milwaukee ;  A.  C.  Barry,  Sylvania ;  A.  Pickett,  Oshkosh ; 
H.  W.  Collins,  Janesville. 

A  Report  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting,  on  the  “  Necessity  of  Normal  Schools,”  (and  other  improvements  in 
the  general  school  system  of  the  State,)  by  A.  Pickett,  of  Horicon.  An  earnest 
but  indecisive  discussion  arose,  and  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Pickett, 
Pradt  and  Griffith  was  appointed  to  report  further  at  the  next  meeting. 

Reports  were  read  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  Sheboygan,  on  '■'■Instruction  in  Chris¬ 
tian  Morality  in  Public  Schools ;”  Mrs.  Walker,  Racine,  on  “  Methods  of  Teach¬ 
ing; ”  D.  J.  Holmes,  Sheboygan,  on  “  The  Best  Method  of  Securing  Regular  and 
Punctual  Attendance  at  School ;”  and  A.  A.  Griffith,  Waukesha,  on  “  Reading  ” 
with  illustrations. 
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Addresses  were  delivered  by  A.  C.  Spicer,  (President’s  opening,)  on  “  Dignity 
of  the  Teacher's  Profession ;"  J.  G.  McMynn,  Racine,  on  Aims  of  the  Educa¬ 
tor:"  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  Ill.,  on  “  Knowledge  and  Wisdom N.  C.  Calkins, 
New  York  city,  on  “  The  School  of  Former  Days ,  Contrasted  with  the  School  of 
the  Present  Time;"  D.  Y.  Kilgore,  Madison,  on  “  What  Constitutes  a  Teacher f 
and  Prof.  D.  Eead,  Madison,  on  “  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Civil  Polity  in 
Common  Schools." 

Resolutions  affirming  an  equality  of  school  privileges  to  the  female  sex — the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  exchange  of  maps,  drawings,  & c.,  between  schools,  and 
an  exclusion  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  from  school,  were  discussed  and 
passed. 

The  Sixth  Meeting,  or  Fifth  Anniversary,  was  held  at  Portage,  com¬ 
mencing  August  8th,  1858,  with  attendance  of  250  members.  The  officers 
were : 

„  President ,  0.  M.  Conover,  Madison ;  Vice-Presidents ,  Col.  M.  Frank,  Kenosha ; 
R.  C.  Parsons,  Mineral  Point;  Secretary ,  J.  W.  Strong,  Beloit;  Treasurer , 
J.  G.  McMynn,  Racine ;  Counselors ,  A.  J.  Craig,  Palmyra ;  D.  Y.  Kilgore, 
Madison ;  J.  B.  Pradt,  Sheboygan ;  F.  C.  Pomeroy,  Milwaukee ;  A.  A.  Grif¬ 
fith,  Waukesha. 

A  report  by  A.  Pickett,  of  Horicon,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  revision 
of  the  School  Law  was  adopted.  The  provisions  recommended  were  in  sub¬ 
stance,  the  following : 

1.  The  union  of  the  districts  of  each  town,  village,  or  city,  under  one  Board, 
each  local  district  electing  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  this  Board  to  have  the 
power  of  establishing  schools  of  different  grades  as  required,  and  to  elect  a  sec¬ 
retary,  who  should  be  ex-officio  Inspector  or  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

2.  The  inspectors  of  the  several  Union  districts  of  each  county,  or  other  ter¬ 
ritory  designated  for  that  purpose,  to  form  a  County  Board  of  Education,  and  to 
appoint  a  Superintendent  for  the  county,  or  other  territory  forming  a  Superin¬ 
tendent  district. 

3.  The  several  superintendents  of  the  State  thus  appointed  to  constitute  a 
State  Board  of  Education,  of  whom  the  State  Superintendent  should  be  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  the  Principals  of  Normal  Schools 
ex-officio  members. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  of  Sheboygan,  in  behalf  of  the  same  committee,  reported 
upon  the  separate  subject  of  Normal  Schools,  concluding  with  the  following 
plan  of  normal  instruction,  which  was  adopted : 

1st.  Model  instruction  in  a  model  school  connected  with  the  high  school  of 
each  town  or  other  high  school  district,  together  with  suitable  encouragement 
to  pupils  who  aspire  to  become  teachers. 

2d.  Efforts  at  self-improvement,  in  town  associations  of  teachers,  assembling 
weekly  at  the  central  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal  of  the  High 
School. 

3d.  Semi-annual  institutes,  held  under  the  direction  of  County  Superinten¬ 
dents,  and  aided  by  the  State. 

4th.  An  itinerant  Normal  faculty,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Su¬ 
perintendents,  shall  give  instruction  to  the  institutes. 

5th.  Normal  Academies,  furnishing  a  disciplinary  course  of  instruction,  but 
aiming  especially  to  impart  both  the  general  and  technical  ability  to  teach. 

6th.  A  Normal  School  proper,  as  a  State  institution,  and  forming  one  of  the 
several  schools  that,  make  up  a  complete  university. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  favoring  tfte  general  introduction  of  music,  and  in- 
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dotting  th*>  recommendation  of  Hon.  L.  C.  Draper,  State  Superintendent,  that 
the  Bible  be  used  in  the  public  schools. 

Essays  were  read  by  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  on 
“  Education  a  Mental  Possession A.  M.  May,  Ripon,  on  “  Phonetics J.  W. 
Strong,  Beloit,  on  “  Vocal  Music  in  Common  Schools ;”  and  J.  W.  Hoyt, 
Madison,  on  “  Public  Education — the  Need  of  the  People  and  the  Duty  of  the  State.'1'1 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  0.  M.  Conover,  President,  on  UA  Perfect 
School  System Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  Beloit  College,  on  “  The  True  End 
of  the  Work  of  Education,  and  the  Reciprocal  Relations  of  its  Different  Depart¬ 
ments;’''1  and  Prof.  N.  Bateman,  Illinois,  on  “  School  Government .” 

The  Seventh  Meeting,  or  Stxth  Anniversary  was  held  at  Madison  on  the 
26th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th  days  of  July,  1859,  under  the  following  officers: 

President ,  A.  Pickett,  Horicon ;  Vice-Presidents ,  J.  E.  Munger,  Oshkosh; 
T.  C.  Barden,  Portage  City ;  W.  C.  Sandford,  Beloit ;  Secretary ,  J.  W.  Strong, 
Beloit ;  Treasurer ,  J.  C.  Pickard,  Madison ;  Counselors ,  J.  B.  Pradt,  Sheboygan ; 
J.  Johnson,  Janesville;  A.  J.  Craig,  Palmyra;  S.  T.  Lockwood,  Burlington; 
A.  W.  May,  Ripon. 

The  attendance  upon  this  meeting  was  unprecedentedly  large,  amounting  to 
350  teachers,  very  unusual  interest  being  excited  by  the  presence  of  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  LL.  D.,  his  inauguration  as  Chancellor  of  the  State  University,  and 
his  announcement  of  his  plan  of  operations  as  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Normal  Schools.  Discussions  were  held  upon  the  revision  of  the  school  laws, 
and  upon  moral  instruction  in  schools — the  former  following  a  report  on  that 
subject  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  in  behalf  of  the  standing  committee. 

Essays  were  read  by  Miss  E.  L.  Bissell,  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  “  Female  Educa¬ 
tion E.  P.  Larkin,  Milwaukee,  on  “  Moral  Culture E.  C.  Johnson,  Fond  du 
Lac,  on  “  Mental  Culture;”  and  Rev.  M.  P.  Kinney,  Racine,  on  “ Religious  In¬ 
struction.” 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  A.  Pickett,  President’s  Opening,  on  “  Nature  of 
the  Teacher's  Work Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  of  the  State  University,  on  “  The  Clas¬ 
sics;”  and  Prof.  Daniels,  State  Geologist,  on  “  Physical  Geography  and  Geology.” 

Chancellor  Barnard  also  addressed  the  Association,  explaining  his  relation  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  as  agent  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents,  and 
stating  what  he  hoped  to  accomplish  through  lectures  and  Teachers’  Institutes, 
if  supported  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  of  welcome,  aud  pledging  cooperation  to  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  agent  of  the  Norma^Regents — in  favor  of  the 
study  of  the  classics  and  the  German  language,  and  of  a  systematic  and  com¬ 
prehensive  course  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  from  the  primary  schools 
to  the  university — of  the  daily' use  of  the  Bible — the  employment  of  female  teachers 
with  equal  pay  when  equally  well  qualified — and  the  formation  qf  county  or 
town  Teachers’  Associations,  and  recommending  the  American  Journal  of 
Education. 

The  Eighth  Meeting,  or  Seventh  Anniversary,  was  held  at  Milwaukee 
the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  days  of  August,  with  an  attendance  of  250,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers : 

President ,  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  Madison ;  Vice-Presidents ,  Rev.  M.  P.  Kinney, 
Racine ;  George  Gale,  Trempealeau  ;  J.  J.  McIntire,  Berlin ;  Secretary ,  James 
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H.  Magoffin,  Portage;  Treasurer,  E.  S.  Green,  'Waukesha;  Counselors,  A.  J. 
Craig,  Palmyra;  E.  C.  Johnson,  Fond  du  Lac;  J.  L.  Pickard,  Platteville;  E. 
P.  Larkin,  Milwaukee ;  T.  J.  Conatty,  Kenosha. 

A  Report  was  read  by  Prof.  H.  Magoffin,  Portage,  on  behalf  of  a  committee, 
on  the  history  of  the  Association  during  the  first  seven  years  of  its  existence. 

An  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Zoller,  Portage,  on  “  The  Necessity  of  Moral 
Instruction ,”  and  one,  prepared  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Madison,  on  the  “  Horti¬ 
cultural  Embellishment  of  School-House  Grounds  I 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  President,  on  “  Self-  Control  the 
End  of  Education D.  S.  Wentworth,  Chicago,  on  “  School  Discipline Prof. 
Aug.  Kursteiner,  Milwaukee,  on  “  Physical  Education Prof.  S.  A.  Bean,  Wau¬ 
kesha,  on  “  Language and  Rev.  R.  Parks,  President  of  Racine  College,  on  the 
“  English  Language .” 

Resolutions  were  discussed  and  adopted  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  instruction  ;  of  County  superintendency  and  a  higher  standard  of 
qualification  in  teachers ;  and  recognizing  the  ability  of  the  Teachers’  Institutes 
held  by  the  agent  of  the  Normal  Regents  last  year,  and  pledging  cooperation  in 
carrying  out  the  plans. 

The  Ninth  Meeting,  bR  Eighth  Anniversary,  was  held  in  Fond  du  Lac, 
on  the  30th  and  31st  days  of  July,  and  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  August,  1861, 
with  an  attendance  of  275,  under  the  following  officers : 

President,  A.  J.  Craig,  of  Madison ;  Vice-Presidents,  W.  C.  Whitford,  Milton; 
T.  J.  Conatty,  Kenosha;  S.  D.  Gaylord,  Oshkosh  ;  Secretary,  S.  H.  Peabody, 
Fond  du  Lac;  Treasurer ,  J.  B.  Pradt,  Madison;  Counselors,  J.  B.  Mason,  La 
Crosse;  S.  H.  Warren,  Hazel  Green;  A.  Pickett,  Horicon;  Miss  M.  S.  Mer- 
rille,  Fond  du  Lac ;  Miss  Jennie  S.  Joselyn,  Platteville. 

The  exercises  were  this  year  in  part  of  a  practical  character,  like  those  at 
Teachers’  Institutes,  and  were  conducted  by  several  leading  teachers  of  the 
State,  assisted  by  W.  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  and  A.  S. 
Welch,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  Normal  School. 

Essays  were  read  by  L.  H.  Warren,  Darlington,  on  “  Primary  Instruction 
and  J.  Ford,  Milwaukee,  on  “  Object  Teaching .” 

Addresses  and  lectures  were  delivered  by  A.  J.  Craig,  President,  on  .“  The 
Progress  of  Education  in  the  State  During  the  Year;”  J.  G.  McMynn  on  “  The 
Qualifications  of  Primary  Teachers Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok,  ex-State  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Pennsylvania,  on  “  Educational  Agencies Hon.  W.  H.  Wells.  Chicago, 
on  “  The  Science  of  Teaching A.  S.  Welch,  Prin.  Mich.  Normal  School,  on 
u  Conversation Hon.  H.  Seymour,  of  New  York,  on  the  “ Importance  of  the 
Common  School;'1  and  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  on  the  11  Importance  of  the  Teacher's 
Work.” 

Resolutions,  approving  the  creation  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent, 
and  the  choice  of  practical  educators  to  fill  the  same — in  favor  of  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  attainment  in  the  science  and  method  of  teaching,  as  well  as 
thorough  elementary  knowledge  of  studies,  in  candidates  for  teaching — of  main¬ 
taining  the  appropriations' for  schools  in  spite  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
of  the  country — and  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  primary  schools  for  very 
small  and  backward  children,  were  discussed  and  passed. 

The  Tenth  Meeting,  or  Ninth  Anniversary  of  the  Association,  was 
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beld  in  Janesville  on  the  29th,  30th,  and  31st  days  of  July,  and  the  1st  day  of 
August,  1862,  with  an  attendance  of  300,  under  the  following  officers: 

President ,  Jonathan  Ford  of  Milwaukee ;  Vice-Presidents ,  It.  Z.  Mason,  Ap¬ 
pleton*  J.  E.  Pillsbury,  Mineral  Point ;  J.  J.  M.  Angear,  Berlin ;  Secretary , 
S.  H.  Peabody,  Fond  du  Lac;  Treasurer ,  J.  B.  Pradt,  Madison;  Counselors , 
S.  D.  Gaylord,  Oshkosh;  S.  H.  Peabody,  Fond  du  Lac;  R.  L.  Reed,  Water- 
town  ;  J.  McAlister,  Milwaukee ;  A.  Pickett,  Horicon. 

Practical  “  Institute”  exercises  were  introduced  to  considerable  extent  as  at 
the  last  meeting,  and  the  occasion  was  rendered  one  of  new  interest  from  the 
sessions,  alternating  with  those  of  the  Association,  of  the  primary  meeting  of 
the  County  Superintendents. 

An  essay  was  read  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  on  11  High  Schools  a  Necessary 
Part  of  our  Public  System ;”  and  lectures  were  given  by  Prof.  J.  B.  M.  Sill,  of 
Mich.  Normal  School,  on  English  Grammar ;  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  State  Supt. 
Michigan,  on  “  Graded  Schools ;"  Prof.  E.  S.  Carr,  of  the  State  University,  on 
“  Chemistry  and  Geology ;"  and  by  Prof.  J.  Blaisdell,  of  Beloit  College,  on  “  Arnold 
as  a  Teacher 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  Ford,  President,  on  “  The  Independent  Teach¬ 
ers  ;"  Hon.  M.  Bateman,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Ins.,  Ill.,  on  “  National  Education ;” 
and  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Supt.  Pub.  Ins.,  Mich.,  on  “  Education  and  Destiny .” 

No  discussions  were  held  or  resolutions  passed  at  this  meeting  upon  educa¬ 
tional  topics,  except  by  the  Convention  of  County  Superintendents. 

The  Eleventh  Meeting,  or  Tenth  Anniversary,  was  held  at  Kenosha,  on 
the  28th,  29th,  30th,  and  3 1  st  days  of  July,  1863,  with  an  attendance  of  250, 
under  the  following  officers : 

President,  S.  H.  Peabody,  Fond  du  Lac ;  Vice-Presidents ,  N.  E.  Goldthwaite, 
Fox  Lake ;  Miss  Adah  F.  Pears.on,  Janesville ;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Zoller,  Racine ; 
Secretary ,  S.  T.  Lockwood,  Janesville ;  Treasurer ,  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  Madison  ; 
Counselors ,  A.  J.  Cheney,  Delavan :  B.  A.  Barlow,  Albion ;  J.  K.  Purdy,  Fort 
Atkinson ;  S.  D.  Gaylord,  Oshkosh.  * 

The  occasion  was  again  rendered  interesting  by  the  sessions,  in  connection 
with  the  Association,  of  the  Second  Convention  of  the  County  Superintendents, 
and  practical  exercises  were  also  again  introduced. 

Essays  were  read  by  G.  H.  Hascall,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  on  “  Physical 
Education ;"  F.  C.  Pomeroy,  Milwaukee,  on  u  Mental  Arithmetic S.  T.  Lock- 
wood,  on  “  Sports  Suitable  for  School  Grounds ;"  and  one  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pick¬ 
ard,  entitled  “  Bird's  Eye  View  of  the  Profession .” 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  S.  H.  Peabody,  President,  on  “  Educational 
Landmarks;"  Prof  J.  Emerson,  D.  D.,  of  Beloit  College,  on  “  Popular  Educa¬ 
tion;"  Pres.  R.  Edwards,  of  Ill.  Normal  University,  on  u  The  Influence  of 
Teaching  upon  the  Character  of  the  Teacher;"  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  on 
the  Self-Education  of  Teachers;"  and  Col.  J.  G.  McMynn,  of  Racine,  on  the 
“  Relation  of  Teachers  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Country."  • 

Discussions  were  conducted  by  the  Convention  of  County  Superintendents, 
some  other  persons  participating,  upon  “  School  Attendance,"  “  Test  of  Ability  to 
Teach,"  and  “  School  Visitation:' 

A  report  was  presented  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on 
the  “  Revision  of  the  School  Laws,”  concluding  with  the  following  resolutions, 
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which  were  adopted  after  discussion,  with  the  exception  of  the  9th  section  of 
the  first  resolution : 

I.  Resolved ,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Association  the  proper  efficiency  of 
our  Public  School  system  requires :  • 

1.  A  plan  of  Town  Organization  of  the  schools. 

2.  The  general  introduction,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  graded  schools. 

B.  More  attention  to  school  architecture,  and  a  better  supply  of  school  ap¬ 
paratus. 

4.  The  carrying  out  of  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  school 
libraries. 

5.  More  earnest  and  systematic  attention  to  the  physical,  aesthetic,  moral,  and 
religious  training  of  children  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  more  enlightened  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction  and  intellectual  development. 

6.  The  appropriation  of  aid  by  the  State  to  the  holding  of  Teachers’  Institutes. 

7.  The  establishment  of  a  series  of  Normal  Schools,  and  the  division  of  the 
State  for  this  purpose  into  Normal  School  Districts,  and  the  appointment  of 
Normal  Superintendents  over  those  districts,  who  shall  also  constitute  a  State 
Board  of  Education. 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  grade  of  permanent  or  professional  teachers’  cer¬ 
tificates,  to  be  granted  to  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  and  to  others  who  pass 
the  requisite  examination. 

9.  The  selection  of  County  Superintendents  from  the  number  of  those  who 
hold  such  certificates,  or  equivalent  credentials. 

10.  The  establishment  of  a  Polytechnic  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  with  provision  for  military  education. 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  bring 
these  measures  before  the  Legislature,  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as 
they  shall  deem  most  proper,  and  as  they  shall  be  instructed  by  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  County  and  City  Superintendents  be  requested  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  committee  in  circulating  petitions  to  the  Legislature  to  grant  such 
acts  as  they  may  deem  desirable  from  time  to  time. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  while  we  miss  from  our  annual  session  many  who  have  been 
wont  to  meet  with  us,  we  are  proud  of  their  self-sacrificing  patriotism  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  country ;  that  we  have  heard  with  pride  of  their  deeds  of  heroic 
bravery  on  the  battle-field ;  that  we  send  to  the  living  to-day  a  meed  of  praise 
from  swelling  hearts,  and  that  the  dead  are  embalmed  forever  in  our  memories. 

Resolved,  That  we  as  citizens,  and  especially  as  educators,  feel  it  our  impera¬ 
tive  duty  to  support  the  Administration  under  its  present  trying  circumstances, 
and  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  intrusted  to  our  care  the  most  un¬ 
swerving  patriotism  and  love  for  our  noble  Bepublic. 

The  Twelfth  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
under  the  following  officers  elected  in  1863  : 

President,  C.  H.  Allen,  Madison;  Vice-Presidents ,  S.  T.  Lockwood,  Janes¬ 
ville  ;  Miss  M.  A.  Merrille,  Fond  du  Lac ;  Miss  F.  C.  Sutherland,  Monroe ; 
Secretary ,  A.  J.  Cheney,  Delevan ;  Treasurer ,  J.  B.  Pradt,  Madison ;  Coun¬ 
selors,  A.  Pickett,  Horicon;  I.  Stone,  Kenosha;  S.  D.  Gaylord,  Sheboy¬ 
gan  ;  A.  D.  Hendrickson,  Waukesha. 


Note. — The  preceding  sketch  was  condensed  from  a  History  of  the  Association  read  at  the 
Eighth  Annual  Meeting,  and  from  the  published  proceedings. 
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XIII.  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


JOHN  G.  McMYNN. 

John  G-.  McMynn,  first  President  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1824,  and  was  left  at  an  early 
age  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  While  yet  a  lad,  upon  a  farm,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  secure  a  collegiate  education,  which  he  accomplished,  but  with  many 
a  difficulty  and  struggle.  He  began  classical  studies,  with  a  fair  English  edu¬ 
cation,  at  Union  village,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  and  in  two  years  entered 
the  Sophomore  class  of  Williams  College,  in  1845.  Having  spent  three  winter 
terms  in  teaching  in  Hew  York,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts,  he  graduated  in 
1848. 

Removing  to  Wisconsin,  Mr.  McMynn  commenced  the  study  of  law;  but  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  could  be  more  useful  as  a  teacher,  he  engaged  again  in  that 
work  at  Kenosha ;  and,  during  five  years’  labor,  laid  the  foundation  and  reared 
much  of  the  superstructure  of  her  excellent  system  of  graded  schools — the  first 
in  Wisconsin.  In  1853,  he  tpok  charge  of  the  High  School  at  Racine,  where  the 
same  energy  and  success  characterized  his  labors — the  schools  of  that  city 
obtaining  under  him  and  his  coadjutor,  Rev.  A.  P.  Kinney,  the  superintendent, 
a  reputation  extending  far  beyond  the  State. 

In  1859,  he  carried  out  a  long  cherished  design  of  a  trip  to  Europe,  visiting 
England,  Scotland,  and  portions  of  the  continent,  and  bestowing  careful  atten¬ 
tion  upon  their  educational  and  social  condition.  Returning  to  Racine,  he  re¬ 
mained  in  charge  of  the  High  School  till  1861,  but  soon  after  entered  the 
service  as  Major  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Infantry,  forming  part  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Rising  to  the  command  of  the  regiment,  he  en¬ 
joyed  in  a  large  degree  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  superiors,  among  them 
Generals  Mitchell,  Rousseau,  and  Harris.  After  two  years’  service  he  resigned, 
on  account  of  the  ill-health  of  his  wife,  and  has  recently  declined,  for  the  same 
reason,  an  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Washington 
Territory. 

Mr.  McMynn  was  the  editor  of  the  “  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,”  (the 
State  patronage  for  which  he  secured)  from  its  commencement  in  March,  1856, 
till  September,  1857  ;  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  in  1863  was  appointed  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents  for  the 
examination  of  Normal  Classes  in  the  State ;  and  has  recently  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Winona,  in  Minnesota. 
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JOSIAH  L.  PICKARD. 

J osiah  Little  Pickard,  the  second  President  of  the  Association,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Pickard,  and  was  born  in  Rowley,  March 
It,  1824.  His  preparation  for  college  was  at  the  Academy  in  Lewiston, 
Maine,  studying  winters  and  working  during  the  summers  upon  his  father’s 
farm.  Entering  Bowdoin  College  the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  he 
graduated  in  1844.  He  had  taught  a  public  school  in  Minot,  Maine,  in  the 
winter  of  1842-3  ;  and  immediately  after  leaving  college,  took  charge  of  North 
Conway  Academy  in  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  till  December,  1845.  He  then 
removed  to  Elizabeth,  Jo. -Davies  county,  Illinois,  and  in  November  1846,  to 
Platteville,  Grant  county,  Wisconsin,  where  he  took  charge  of  a  newly  organ¬ 
ized  academy,  and  remained  till  December,  1859,  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Pickard  opened  the  Academy  at  Platteville  in  1846,  with  five  students? 
and  left  it  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  two  hundred ;  and  in  all,  more  than 
twelve  hundred  different  pupils  were  under  his  instruction,  a  large  number 
pursuing  the  regular  course  of  study ;  while  the  institution  has  also  long  been  a 
nursery  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  But  a  severe  attack  of  illness  in 
1859,  followed  by  prostration  of  the  nervous  system,  compelled  a  change  of 
occupation.  Accepting,  therefore,  a  nomination  for  the  office  of  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  he  was  elected  in  November,  1859,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  on  the  first  of  January  following.  It  was  his  hope  that  a  temporary  re¬ 
lease  from  the  confinement  of  the  school-room  might  restore  his  former  sound 
and  vigorous  health  ;  but  impaired  eyesight,  pronounced  by  oculists  to  proceed 
from  incurable  amaurosis,  and  to  require  an  active  out-door  life  and  work,  for¬ 
bade  a  return  to  teaching.  He  has  continued  in  his  present  position  four 
years,  and  has  recently  been  a  third  time  elected — the  best  evidence  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  acceptance  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Although  he  had  not  been  engaged  to  any  great  extent  in  the  public  schools, 
yet  he  had  learned  to  consider  attentively  their  wants  while  preparing  large 
numbers  of  his  students  for  their  work  as  teachers,  and  entered  upon  his  pres¬ 
ent  duties  with  a  degree  of  professional  fitness  not  always  found  in  similar 
officers.  Leaving  much  of  the  sedentary  work  of  the  office  to  his  able  assistant, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Craig,  he  has  labored  much  more  than  any  former  incumbent  in  its 
outward  work,  particularly  in  institutes,  conventions,  associations,  and  public 
addresses,  and  with  am  effect  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  education. 


AMBROSE  C.  SPICER. 

Ambrose  Coates  Spicer,  the  third  President  of  the  Association,  was  born  in 
Independence,  Allegany  county,  New  York,  July  31, 1820.  Reared  in  a  newly 
settled  and  “  lumbering  region,”  his  early  advantages  for  education  were  quite 
limited ;  and,  after  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  inured  to  hard  labor.  But  deter¬ 
mined  upon  improvement  and  usefulness,  the  first  summer  of  his  majority  found 
him  laboring  on  the  excavation  for  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  to  earn  the  means 
of  attending  the  academy  at  Alfred,  in  his  native  county,  in  the  autumn.  Too 
close  application  to  study  brought  on  failure  of  health  and  of  eyesight ;  but  re¬ 
covering,  and  renewing  study  in  the  academy,  with  frequent  alternations  of 
labor,  teaching  his  first  school  in  1843-4,  (and  several  winters  afterwards,)  and 
finally  assisting  in  the  academy,  he  entered  the  Junior  class  of  Oberlin  College, 
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Ohio,  in  1848.  After  more  interruptions  from  ill-health,  and  two  intervals  of 
teaching,  the  last  in  Deruyter  Institute,  N.  Y.,  he  graduated  at  Union  College, 
in  1850.  Removing  soon  after  to  Wisconsin,  he  taught  several  terms  in  the 
Academy  at  Milton,  then  in  the  Janesville  Wesleyan  Seminary,  and  returning 
to  Milton,  remained  in  the  Academy  there  four  years.  While  thus  employed, 
he  was  active  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin, 
appropriating  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands  donated  by  Congress,  to  the  aid  of  Normal  Schools  and  institutions  main¬ 
taining  “normal  classes,”  and  was  twice  appointed  one  of  the  “Board  of  Re¬ 
gents,”  to  manage  and  disburse  the  fund  thus  set  apart.  He  returned  to  his 
native  county  in  New  York  with  impaired  health  in  1858,  and  taught  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  was  able,  in  Rushford  Academy  and  the  Wellesville  Union 
School,  and  rendered  some  assistance  in  Alfred  Academy,  now  Alfred  University. 
Removing  again  to  Wisconsin  in  1863,  he  took  charge  of  the  Walworth  Acad¬ 
emy,  Walworth  county. 


O.  M.  CONOVER. 

0.  M.  Conover,  the  fourth  President  of  the  Association,  was  born  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  October  7,  1825.  His  early  education  was  in  the  schools,  and  especially 
in  the  “Old  Academy,  ”of  his  native  city,  of  which  latter,  Mr.  E.  E.  Barney  was, 
at  that  period,  the  skillful  and  accomplished  instructor — one  who  anticipated  and 
practiced  many  of  the  recent  improvements  in  education  His  subsequent  clas¬ 
sical  training  preparatory  to  college  was  in  the  same  academy,  and  principally 
under  Rev.  Frederic  Snyder.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  graduates  of  Union 
College,  the  latter  taking  his  degree  with  high  honor.  Mr.  Conover  entered  the 
Junior  class  of  the  Miami  University,  Ohio,  in  1842 ;  but  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  character  of  that  institution,  he  entered  the  next  year  the  college  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  where  he  graduated  in  1844.  The  next  two  years 
were  spent  in  teaching,  first  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  afterward  in  the  academy 
of  his  native  place.  In  1846,  he  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  after  three  years’  study,  graduated  in  1849.  In  1850,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  and 
filled  that  chair  very  acceptably  until  1858.  Since  that  date,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  eighteen  months’  service,  in  1859  and  1860,  as  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  of  three  months  in  1861,  filling  a  temporary  vacancy 
in  the  Milton  Academy,  in  the  same  state,  Mr.  Conover’s  pursuits  have 
been  disconnected  with  the  work  of  education.  He  is  now  engaged  in  law-re¬ 
porting  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  and  is  likewise  the  State  librarian. 

AARON  PICKETT. 

Aaron  Pickett,  the  fifth  President  of  the  Association,  was  born  in  Andover, 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  May  6,  1826.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  had  both  been  successful  teachers.  He  was  one  of  a  numerous  fam¬ 
ily,  religiously  and  industriously  reared,  after  the  salutary  New  England  man¬ 
ner,  upon  a  large  farm.  Among  his  educational  advantages  beyond  the  family 
hearth -stone,  he  remembers  with  much  gratitude  and  respect  the  instructions  of 
an  admirable  teacher — one  of  a  renowned  family  of  teachers,  of  Jefferson,  in  his 
native  county — Miss  Flora  Atkins.  Mr.  Pickett  enjoyed  for  several  years,  at 
intervals,  the  advantages  of  Kingsville  Academy,  then  in  charge  of  Z.  S.  Graves, 
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since  President  of  Winchester  Female  College,  Tennessee.  He  first  taught  a 
district  school  in  1843,  and  for  three  successive  winters.  Five  years  were  then 
spent,  first  in  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Nelson,  and  then  of  that  in  Windham, 
both  in  Portage  county,  Ohio,  where,  through  excessive  exertions,  health  failed, 
and  a  change  of  occupation  was  pronounced  necessary.  In  1853,  Mr.  Pickett 
removed  to  Winnebago  county,  Wisconsin.  Finding  his  health  improved,  after 
a  few  months,  by  rural  pursuits,  he  took  charge  for  three  winters  of  the  public 
school  in  the  village  of  Wmneconne,  then  taught  a  term  in  the  city  of  Oshkosh, 
and  one  in  Racine.  For  the  past  seven  years  he  has  been  principal  of  the 
Union  school  at  Horicon,  where  his  success  and  acceptance  have  been  most 
flattering ;  the  school,  in  its  several  departments,  being  one  of  the  best  in  the 
State.  As  chairman  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association 
on  the  “  Revision  of  the  School  Laws”  of  the  State,  he  has  also  rendered  impor¬ 
tant  service.  During  twenty  years’  teaching  (seven  only  in  the  winter)  Mr. 
Pickett  has  never  but  once  punished  with  a  blow  that  caused  pain,  and  has 
passed  several  entire  terms  with  no  punishment  beyond  a  reprimand.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  his  brother,  J.  L.  Pickett,  he  has  written  and  published  one  edition 
of  a  treatise  on  English  grammar. 


JOHN  B.  PRADT. 

John  B.  Pradt,  the  sixth  President  of  the  Association,  was  born  in  Winchester, 
N.  H.,  June  26,  1816.  He  was  prepared  for  college  when  twelve  years  of  age; 
but  circumstances  not  allowing  him  to  enter,  he  enjoyed  further  advantages  of 
private  study  and  instruction,  alternated  with  other  occupations,  including  some 
months  not  unprofitably  spent  in  a  printing  office ;  and  after  two  years  spent  in 
the  study  of  law,  chose  the  sacred  ministry  as  his  profession.  Having  passed 
through  the  usual  three  years’  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  ordained  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Vermont,  in  1838.  He  made  his  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  teaching  while  a  law  student,  in  1829-30,  in  Rockingham,  Vt.,  and 
taught  three  winters  and  three  terms  of  select  school  in  Vermont,  and  two  win¬ 
ters  in  New  Hampshire.  Removing  to  Pennsylvania  in  1842,  he  taught  five 
terms,  in  1843-4,  in  the  Coudersport  Academy,  and  in  1845,  one  term  of  a  select 
school  at  Jersey  Shore.  In  1854, .-being  then  again  resident  in  Vermont,  he  was 
invited  to  return  to  Pennsylvania  and  fill  the  newly  created  office  of  County 
Superintendent  in  the  county  of  Potter.  Accepting  the  invitation,  he  remained 
in  the  place  till  1856,  when  he  removed  to  Wisconsin.  Just  before  removing 
West,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Millersville,  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.  In  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Pradt  was  one  year  principal  of  the  Union 
school  at  Sheboygan,  in  1859-60,  and  for  four  years  past  has  been  the  resident 
editor  of  the  “Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.”  In  1862,  he  was  examiner 
of  the  “  normal  classes”  of  the  State,  and  for  some  years  past  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  on  the  revision 
of  the  school  laws,  and  in  that  capacity  has  made  three  reports  to  that  body. 

A.  J.  CRAIG. 

A.  J.  Craig,  the  seventh  President  of  the  Association,  was  born  in  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  November  11,  1823,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
common  schools,  but,  like  many  an  American  youth,  continued  successfully  a 
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work  of  self-improvement  in  scientific  and  classical  study.  He  resided  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  till  1843,  when  he  removed  to  Wisconsin.  Occasionally  spend¬ 
ing  his  winters  in  teaching  until  1864,  he  was  then  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  Public  School  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In 
1857,  he  became  resident  editor  of  the  “  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,” 
and  continued  such  for  a  term  of  nearly  three  years.  In  January,  1860,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  As  editor  and 
superintendent,  Mr.  Craig  has  rendered  important  services  to  the  cause  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  his  adopted  State.  In  1859,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion.  Here,  in  behalf  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  he  brought  forward 
and  advocated  important  improvements  in  the  school  system  of  the  State. 

JONATHAN  FORD. 

Jonathan  Ford,  the  eighth  President  of  the  Association,  was  born  in  Broome 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1814,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  was 
settled  for  several  years  at  Elmira.  Mr.  Ford  graduated  at  Williams  College 
with  the  class  of  1839.  Subsequently  he  had  charge  for  two  years  of  an  academy 
at  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  and  for  eight  years  was  Principal  of  the  academy  at  Hudson. 
After  his  removal  to  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Ford  was  Principal  of  one  of  the  ward 
schools  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  served  a  term  (1859-60)  as  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  that  city.  To  this  position  he  brought  not  only 
educational  skill  and  experience,  but  efficient  business  habits. 

SELIM  H.  PEABODY. 

Selim  Hobart  Peabody,  the  ninth  President  of  the  Association,  was  born  in 
Rockingham,  Vt.,  August  20,  1829.  His  father,  though  engaged  in  other  oc¬ 
cupations,  was  also  an  ingenious  and  successful  teacher  in  the  winter  schools, 
and  from  him  his  son  received  much  of  his  early  education.  Deprived  of  his 
father  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Boston,  to  attend  the  public  Latin  school  in  that  city  for  a  season ;  but 
his  preparation  for  college  was  effected  principally  while  paying  his  own  way 
by  his  own  exertions.  He  taught  his  first  school  in  the  winter  of  1847-8, 
at  Lowell,  Mass. ;  his  second,  in  Braintree ;  and  after  assisting  the  Principal  of 
Nashua  Academy,  N.  H.,  during  the  summer  of  1848,  entered  the  University  of 
Vermont,  at  Burlington,  in  the  Fall.  Still  teaching  winters,  and  through  his 
Junior  year  assisting  in  the  High  School  of  Burlington,  but  maintaining  his 
rank  in  college,  he  graduated  honorably  in  1852,  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
proficiency  in  mathematical  studies.  Immediately  afterward,  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  Burlington  High  School ;  and,  in  the  next  year,  accepted  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  mathematics  in  the  New  Hampton  Seminary,  Fairfax,  Vt.,  and  in 
1854,  that  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering  in  the  Polytechnic  College  of 
Philadelphia.  He  remained  in  this  institution  three  years,  performing,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  own  duties,  the  kindred  ones  of  the  departments  of  mechanics  and  of 
mining,  when  failing  health,  as  well  as  inadequate  compensation  compelled 
resignation.  He  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1859,  and  after  some  time  spent 
in  the  north-west  part  of  the  State  in  the  survey  and  sale  of  lands  for  the  United 
States  Government,  he  took  charge  of  the  High  School  at  Fond  du  Lac  with 
such  success  that  he  was  called,  in  1862,  to  Racine,  where,  as  Principal  of  the 
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High  School  and  General  Superintendent,  he  well  maintains  the  excellence 
which  the  schools  of  that  city  attained  under  Mr.  McMynn.  As  President  of 
the  Association,  he  delivered,  in  1863,  an  address,  which  presented  a  timely 
and  well-considered  outline  of  the  needs  and  proper  organization  of  a  State  In¬ 
dustrial  College. 


CHARLES  H.  ALLEN. 

Charles  H.  Allen,  the  tenth  President  of  the  Association,  was  born  in 
Mansfield,  Tioga  County,  Pa.,  Peb.  11,  1828,  but  spent  his  youth  in  Hampshire 
county,  Mass.,  receiving  the  benefits  of  a  common  gchool  education  till  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Removing  to  Jamestown,  Chatauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  he  attended  an 
academy  for  a  short  time,  but  his  coveted  course  of  study  was  interrupted  by  a 
protracted  illness.  Recovering,  his  inclination  induced  him  to  commence  learn¬ 
ing  a  mechanical  trade ;  but  being  unexpectedly  called  to  the  charge  of  a 
school  in  1845-6,  he  evinced  such  aptitude  for  the  work,  that  his  services  were 
afterward  in  frequent  requisition.  After  two  years’  teaching,  he  commenced 
holding,  during  his  vacations,  teachers’  schools  or  institutes  with  much  success. 
Health  becoming  again  impaired,  he  was  principally  occupied  for  some  years  in 
surveying,  teaching,  however,  in  the  meantime,  a  few  terms,  with  his  brother, 
in  the  Academy  at  Smithport,  Me  Kean  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  assisting  his 
old  instructor,  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  at  institutes  in  the  county  of  Potter.  In  1857, 
Mr.  Allen  again  joined  his  brother,  P.  A.  Allen,  in  teaching,  in  the  Normal 
School  at  Westchester,  Pa.  The  next  year  he  was  employed  by  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard  to  spend  his  Fall  vacation  in  the  series  of  institutes  which  he  had  or¬ 
ganized  in  Wisconsin,  and  fulfilling  successfully  the  engagement,  he  was  perma¬ 
nently  employed  in  the  same  work,  and  in  that  of  examining  the  “  normal  classes’’ 
in  the  several  institutions  of  the  State.  Upon  the  resignation  by  Dr.  Barnard 
of  his  labors  in  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Allen  continued  his  work  as  agent  of  the  Normal 
Board  till  1863,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Normal  Department  of 
the  State  University,  having  conducted  during  the  previous  year  a  private  nor¬ 
mal  and  high  school  in  the  city  of  Madison.  The  re-opening  of  the  Normal  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  University  under  Prof.  Allen  has  proved  very  successful, 
and  much  is  expected  from  his  labors  there. 


XIV.  CODNTY  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


I.  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  COTTNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX,  CONN. 

The  School  Association  of  the  County  of  Middlesex ,  Conn.,  was 
in  existence  in  May,  1799,  and  how  long  before  we  have  not  ascer¬ 
tained.  It  was  probably  the  growth  of  the  discussion  which  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Western  Reserve  lands  created  in  the  Legislature  and 
among  the  people  between  the  years  1796  and  1799.  The  following 
“code”  for  the  Government  and  Instruction  of  Common  Schools, 
drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  (father  of  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  the  geographer  and  educator,)  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and,  at  that  date,  Principal  of  a  Female  School  in  MiddletowD 
was  addressed  by  this  Association,  to  the  Visitors  and  Overseers  of 
schools  : 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  acknowledgment  of  all  men  of  goodness,  policy,  or  wisdom,  the  proper 
education  of  youth  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  society.  It  is  the  source 
of  private  virtue  and  public  prosperity,  and  demands  the  best  practical  system  of 
instruction,  aided  by  the  united  exertions  and  patronage  of  the  wise  and  good. 
From  a  solicitude  to  promote  this  very  interesting  and  most  important  object,  the 
following  regulations  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Visitors 
and  Overseers  of  Schools — by  the  School  Association  of  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

Instructors  and  scholars  shall  punctually  attend  their  schools,  in  due  season, 
and  the  appointed  number  of  hours. 

The  whole  time  of  instructors  and  scholars  shall  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
per  business  and  duties  of  the  school. 

Every  scholar  shall  be  furnished  with  necessary  books  for  his  instruction.  In 
winter,  effectual  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  warming  the  school-house  in 
season,  otherwise  the  forenoon  is  almost  lost. 

The  Bible — in  selected  portions — or  the  New  Testament,  ought,  in  Christian 
schools,  to  be  read  by  those  classes  who  are  capable  of  reading  decently, 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  before  the  morning  prayer.  If  this  mode 
of  reading  be  adopted,  it  will  remove  every  objection  of  irreverence, 
and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  morality,  devotion,  and  reading.  Some  questions 
may  be  very  properly  proposed  and  answered  by  the  master  or  scholars  ;  and 
five  minutes,  thus  spent,  would  be  a  very  profitable  exercise  of  moral  and  other 
instruction. 

Proper  lessons,  and  fully  within  the  scholar’s  power  to  learn,  ought  to  be  given 
to  every  class  each  part  of  the  day.  These  daily  lessons  ought  to  be  faithfully 
learned  and  recited  to  the  master  or  his  approved  monitors. 

One  lesson  in  two  or  more  days  may  be  a  review  of  the  preceding  lessons  of 
those  days ;  and  one  lesson  in  each  week  a  review  of  the  studies  of  that  week. 
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The  sum  of  this  review,  fairly  written  or  noted  in  the  book  studied,  may  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  scholars,  each  Saturday,  to  their  respective  parents  or  guardians. 

Scholars  equal  in  knowledge  ought  to  be  classed.  Those  whose  progress  mer¬ 
its  advancement  should  rise  to  a  higher  class  ;  and  those  who  decline  by  negli¬ 
gence,  should  be  degraded  every  month. 

The  hours  of  school  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  or  a  similar  manner,  viz  : 

In  the  morning,  the  Bible  may  be  delivered  to  the  head  of  each  class,  and  by 
them  to  the  scholars  capable  of  reading  decently  or  looking  over.  This  reading, 
with  some  short  remarks  or  questions,  with  the  morning  prayer,  may  occupy  the 
first  half  hour.  The  second  may  be  employed  in  hearing  the  morning  lessons, 
while  the  younger  classes  are  preparing  to  spell  and  read.  The  third  in  attention 
to  the  writers.  The  fourth  in  hearing  the  under  classes  read  and  spell.  The 
fifth  in  looking  over  and  assisting  the  writers  and  cipherers.  The  sixth  in  hear¬ 
ing  the  under  classes  spell  and  read  the  second  time  5  and  receiving  and  deposit¬ 
ing  pens,  writing  and  reading  books. 

In  all  exercises  of  reading,  the  teacher  ought  to  pronounce  a  part  of  the  lessons, 
giving  the  scholars  a  correct  example  of  accent  and  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  and 
cadence.  In  all  studies,  the  scholars  ought  to  be  frequently  and  critically  observed. 
The  teacher’s  eye  on  all  his  school  is  the  great  preservative  of  diligence  and 
order. 

In  the  afternoon,  one  half  hour  maybe  employed  in  spelling  together,  repeating 
grammar,  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  useful  tables,  with  a  clear  and  full,  but  soft 
voice,  while  the  instructor  prepares  pens,  writing-books,  &c.  The  second  and 
third  half  hours  in  hearing  the  under  classes,  and  ^assisting  the  writers  and  ci¬ 
pherers.  The  fourth  in  hearing  the  upper  classes  read.  The  fifth  in  hearing  the 
under  classes  read  and  spell  the  second  time.  The  sixth  in  receiving  and  depos¬ 
iting  the  books,  &c.,  as  above. 

That  the  school  be  closed  with  an  evening  prayer,  previous  to  which  the  schol¬ 
ars  shall  repeat  a  psalm  or  hymn — and  also  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

Saturday  may  be  wholly  employed  in  an  orderly  review  of  the  studies  of  the’ 
week,  except  one  hour  appropriated  to  instruction  in  the  first  principles  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  in  repeating  together  the  ten  commandments.  That  the  cate¬ 
chism  usually  taught  in  schools  be  divided  by  the  master  into  four  sections,  one 
of  which  shall  be  repeated  successively  on  each  Saturdaj7. 

Any  unavoidable  failure  of  the  master  in  the  time  of  attendance  on  school 
ought  to  be  made  up  by  him.  Absence  of  the  scholar  ought  to  be  noted  for  in¬ 
quiry. 

Parents  should  aid  and  encourage  the  scholars  in  studying  proper  lessons  at 
home,  especially  in  winter  evenings,  which  are  the  better  part  of  the  day.  For 
slow  will  be  the  progress  of  the  scholar  without  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the 
parent. 

To  these  regulations  there  is,  in  equity,  an  equal  right  of  appeal  to  the  over¬ 
seers  of  schools,  both  for  parents  and  teachers,  in  all  matters  of  dispute.  It  ap¬ 
pears  indispensably  necessary  that  a  proper  system  of  school  regulations  should  be 
delivered  both  to  parents  and  teachers  ;  and  also  to  be  frequently  read,  explained, 
inculcated,  and  urged  upon  the  scholars. 

The  teacher  becoming  accountable  to  the  parents  and  overseers  for  the  faithful 
instruction  of  his  school,  has  a  right  to  expect — First,  due  support  in  government 
from  both — Second,  proper  books  of  instruction  and  morality,  manners  and 
learning — Third,  the  steady  and  punctual  attendance  of  his  scholars,  and  dili¬ 
gence  in  their  studies.  Failure  on  one  part  can  never  be  entitled  to  fulfillment 
on  the  other. 

That  there  be  opened,  in  every  school,  a  register  containing  the  following  re¬ 
cords,  viz.: 

1st.  Time  of  entrance,  continuance,  and  departure  of  each  scholar  and  master. 

2d.  The  names  of  all  whose  example  in  good  manners  and  orderly  conduct, 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  school,  which  shall  stand  on  the  honorable  list  during 
the  continuance  of  their  good  character  and  conduct. 

3d.  The  names  of  the  three  best  scholars  in  every  class  and  branch  of  learning 
at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 

4th.  The  names  and  crimes  of  every  one  who  is  guilty  of  lying,  stealing,  inde- 
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cency,  fighting,  or  Sabbath-breaking.  These,  on  evidence  of  reformation,  shall  be 
erased . 

5th.  That  a  record  be  kept  of  all  the  names  and  donations  of  those  who  shall 
generously  give  prizes  or  books  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  good  man¬ 
ners. 

That  the  virtuous  and  diligent  may  be  encouraged  and  rewarded,  and  the  vic¬ 
ious  discountenanced  and  punished,  this  register  shall  be  open  to  the  parents  and 
visitors  of  schools,  and  read  on  days  of  public  examination. 

A  proper  system  of  manners  ought  to  be  drawn  up,  suited  to  the  age,  situation, 
and  connections  of  children  in  society.  This  will  answer  for  a  rule  of  duty,  and 
appeal  in  all  cases  of  trial.  In  all  charges,  the  complainant  shall  ascertain  the 
fact — the  law  broken — the  reason  of  the  law — and  the  probable  consequences  to 
society — to  the  offender — the  whole  proving  the  duty  and  benevolent  design  of 
prosecution. 

A  short  system  of  morality  ought  to  be  compiled  for  the  particular  use  of  chil¬ 
dren — illustrated  by  familiar  examples,  and  applied  to  their  particular  rights  and 
circumstances.  “  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  1  understood  as  a 
ehild.” 

Effectual  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  convince  children  that  their  whole  con¬ 
duct  is  the  object  of  perpetual  cognizance  and  inquiry  in  th£  parent  and  teacher, 
the  minister  of  the  gospel  and  the  civil  officers. 

All  instruction  in  morals  and  manners  is  most  clearly  illustrated  and  most  ef¬ 
fectually  enforced  by  example.  Consequently,  good  and  evil  examples  are  among 
the  first  of  virtues  and  worst  of  vices  in  society,  and  ought  to  be  punished  or  re¬ 
warded. 

Books  of  reading  and  spelling,  morality  and  manners,  in  general  use,  should  be 
the  property  of  the  district  and  under  the  master’s  keeping,  and  by  him  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  scholars  ;  for  the  following  reasons  :  1.  A  much  less  number  will 
answer.  2.  They  will  be  bought  cheaper.  3.  Kept  better.  4.  Better  answer 
all  purposes — for  a  class  using  any  set  at  school  may  study  in  them  at  home.  5. 
Such  a  plan  would  encourage  donations  and  furnish  a  school  library  for  various 
and  occasional  reading. 

All  school  laws  and  regulations  should  be  clearly  understood  and  frequently 
inculcated.  Reason  and  rule  should  go  together.  Persuasion  and  encourage¬ 
ment  should  first  be  tried — admonition  and  caution  may  perhaps  be  proper  in 
every  instance  for  the  first  offense.  Caution,  reprimand,  and  assurance  of  the 
necessity  of  punishment  may  be  sufficient  for  the  second  fault.  But  a  second 
crime  should  not  be  passed  over  without  evident  proofs  of  inadvertence  or  true 
penitence.  A  third  instance  of  deliberate  breach  of  plain  orders — of  repeated 
faults  or  crimes — demands  immediate  chastisement.  All  punishments  should  be 
— 1.  Safe,  and  attended  with  instruction — the  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom.  2. 
Never  given  up  until  the  offender  is  submissive  and  obedient.  Necessity  or  pru¬ 
dence  may  oblige  us  to  vary,  discontinue  or  delay  a  punishment — but  to  give  up 
would  be  the  destruction  of  all  government. 

These,  or  similar  regulations,  gentlemen,  we  think  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  well  being  and  general  utility  of  schools.  They  are,  therefore,  with  all  due 
deference  to  your  wisdom,  respectfully  presented  to  your  consideration. 

Middletown ,  May  1th,  1799. 
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XV.  BOOK  NOTICES. 


School  Economy.  By  James  Pyle  Wickersham,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School ,  Millersville,  Penn.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
1864.  366  pages. 

This  volume  treats,  in  a  very  practical  way,  of 

I.  The  Preparation  for  the  School ,  including  School- Sites,  School- Grounds,  School- 
Houses,  and  Furniture  for  schools  of  different  grades — school  apparatus  and 
school  records. 

II.  The  Organization  of  the  School,  including  the  temporary  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  organization — seating,  studies,  classification,  progress  of  exercises,  &c. 

III.  The  Employments  of  the  School — objects,  incentives  and  modes  of  study, 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  student — objects,  requisites,  and  methods  of 
recitations — physical  exercises. 

IV.  The  Government  of  the  School — School  ethics,  school  retributions,  school 
legislation,  school  administration. 

V.  The  Authority  of  the  school.  The  teacher,  his  motives,  duties  to  his  pu¬ 
pils,  his  profession  and  himself — school  officers — the  people  in  reference  to 
schools. 

Each  chapter  is  full  of  nice  distinctions  and  suggestions,  the  results  of  years  of 
successful  study  and  practice. 

Journal  of  Education  for  Lower  Canada.  Vols.  I  to  VII.,  1857 — 1863. 
Journal  de  L’Instruction  Publique.  Volume  I — VII.,  1857 — 1863. 

These  two  periodicals,  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  making  14 
quarto  volumes,  of  over  200  large  double-column  octavo  pages  each,  are 
among  the  results  of  the  indefatigable  and  well  directed  activity  of  Hon.  P.  J. 
0.  Chauveau,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Lower  Canada  from  1857 
to  1863. 

Dr.  Chauveau,  before  accepting  the  post  of  Superintendent,  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Meilleur,  had  been  member  of  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  eleven  years,  Solicitor  General,  and  Secretary  of  the  Province. 

In  the  difficult  and  peculiar  position  of  administering  a  system  of  public  in¬ 
struction  over  a  population  differing  not  only  in  nationality,  but  in  language  and 
religion,  Dr.  Chauveau  has  shown  great  wisdom,  industry,  and  moderation,  and 
been  rewarded  with  great  success.  We  shall  in  a  subsequent  number  exhibit 
the  history  and  condition  of  schools  and  education  in  the  Province  of  Lower 
Canada,  where  Father  Le  Jeune  opened  a  school  before  “  Brother  Purmont  was 
entreated  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  children’7  in 
the  town  of  Boston. 

We  hope,  in  our  next  number,  to  resume  our  former  practice  of  giving  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  various  educational  documents  and  books  sent  to  us  by  authors 
and  publishers,  as  well  as  to  chronicle  more  in  detail  the  educational  movements 
of  different  states  and  countries.  We  will  gladly  undertake  the  issue  of  a 
Quarterly  Record  of  National  Education,  as  the  organ  of  various  American,  Na¬ 
tional,  and  State  Associations,  as  has  been  suggested  by  correspondents,  if  the 
enterprise  can  be  properly  sustained. 
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I.  THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION. 


TIIE  EIGHT  AND  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE  TO  ESTABLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
ENGLISH  AUTHORITIES. 


I  hold  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  common  people.  I  conceive  the  arguments  by  which  this  position  may  be 
proved  are  perfectly  simple,  perfectly  obvious,  and  the  most  cogent  possible.  *  *  * 
All  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  government  to  take  effectual 
measures  for  securing  the  persons  and  property  of  the  community  ;  and  that  the 
government  which  neglects  that  duty  is  unfit  for  its  situation.  This  being  once 
admitted,  I  ask,  can  it  be  denied  that  the  education  of  the  common  people  is  the 
most  effectual  means  of  protecting  persons  and  property?  On  that  subject  1  can 
not  refer  to  higher  authority,  or  use  more  strong  terms,  than  have  been  employed 
by  Adam  Smith  ;  and  I  take  his  authority  the  more  readily,  because  he  is  not  very 
friendly  to  State  interference ;  and  almost  on  the  same  page  as  that  I  refer  to,  he 
declares  that  the  State  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the  education  of  the  higher 
orders ;  but  he  distinctly  says  that  there  is  a  difference,  particularly  in  a  highly 
civilized  and  commercial  community,  between  the  education  of  the  higher  classes 
and  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  education  of  the  poor  he  pronounces  to  be  a 
matter  in  which  government  is  most  deeply  concerned ;  and  he  compares  igno¬ 
rance,  spread  through  the  lower  classes,  neglected  by  the  State,  to  a  leprosy,  or 
some  other  fearful  disease,  and  says  that  where  this  duty  is  neglected,  the  State  is 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  terrible  disorder.  He  had  scarcely  written  this  than 
the  axiom  was  fearfully  illustrated  in  the  riots  of  1780,,  I  do  not  know  if  from  all 
history  I  could  select  a  stronger  instance  of  my  position,  when  I  say  that  ignorance 
makes  the  persons  and  property  of  the  community  unsafe,  and  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  bound  to  take  measures  to  prevent  that  ignorance.  On  that  occasion, 
what  was  the  state  of  things?  Without  any  shadow  of  a  grievance,  at  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  a  madman,  100,000  men  rising  in  insurrection — a  week  of  anarchy — 
Parliament  beseiged — your  predecessor,  sir,  trembling  ’ in  the  Chair — the  Lords 
pulled  out  of  their  coaches — the  Bishops  flying  over  the  tiles — not  a  sight,  I  trust, 
that  would  be  pleasurable  even  to  those  who  are  now  so  unfavorable  to  the  church 
of  England — thirty-six  fires  blazing  at  once  in  London — the  house  of  the  Chief 
Justice  sacked — the  children  of  the  Prime  Minister  taken  out  of  their  beds  in  their 
night  clothes,  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  horse  guards — and  all  this  the  effect  of 
nothing  but  the  gross,  brutish  ignorance  of  the  population,  who  had  been  left 
brutes  in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  savages  in  the  midst  of  civilization.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  occasion  when  similar  results  have  followed  from  the  same  cause. 
To  this  cause  are  attributable  all  the  outrages  of  the  Bristol  and  Nottingham  riots, 
and  all  the  misdeeds  of  General  Rock  and  Captain  Swing ;  incendiary  fires  in 
some  district,  and  in  others  riots  against  machinery,  tending  more  than  anything 
else  to  degrade  men  to  the  level  of  the  inferior  animals.  Could  it  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  all  this  could  have  taken  place  in  a  community  were  even  the  common 
laborer  to  have  his  mind  opened  by  education,  and  be  taught  to  find  his  pleasure 
in  the  exercise  of  his  intellect,  taught  to  revere  his  Maker,  taught  to  regard  his  fel¬ 
low-creatures  with  kindness,  and  taught  likewise  to  feel  respect  for  legitimate 
authority,  taught  how  to  pursue  redress  of  real  wrongs  by  constitutional  methods? 

*  *  *  Take  away  education,  and  what  are  your  means  ?  Military  force, 

prisons,  solitary  cells,  penal  colonies,  gibbets — all  the  other  apparatus  of  penal 
laws.  If,  then,  there  be  an  end  to  which  government  is  bound  to  attain — if  there 
are  two  ways  only  of  attaining  it — if  one  of  those  ways  is  by  elevating^the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  people,  and  if  the  other  way  is  by  inflicting  pain, 
who  can  doubt  which  way  every  government  ought  to  take  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
no  proposition  can  be  more  strange  than  this — that  the  State  ought  to  have  power 
to  punish  and  is  bound  to  punish  its  subjects  for  not  knowing  their  duty,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  to  take  no  step  to  let  them  know  what  their  duty  is. 
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I  say,  therefore,  that  the  education  of  the  people  ought  to  be  the  first  concern 
of  a  State,  not  only  because  it  is  an  efficient  means  of  promoting  and  obtaining 
that  which  all  allow  to  be  the  main  end  of  government,  but  because  it  is  the  most 
efficient,  the  most  humane,  the  most  civilized,  and  in  all  respects  the  best  means 
of  attaining  that  end.  This  is  my  deliberate  conviction  ;  and  in  this  opinion  1  am 
fortified  by  thinking  that  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  all  the  great  legislators,  of  all  the 
great,  statesmen,  of  all  the  great  political  philosophers  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations, 
even  including  those  whose  general  opinion  is,  and  has  ever  been,  to  restrict  the 
functions  of  government.  Sir,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  greatest  champions  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new ;  and  of  none — 1  hesi¬ 
tate  not  to  say  it — more  emphatically  than  of  those  whose  names  are  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  of  England.  Assuredly  if 
there  be  any  class  of  men  whom  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  of  England  re¬ 
spect  more  highly  than  another — if  any  whose  memory  they  hold  in  deeper  venera¬ 
tion — it  is  that  class  of  men,  of  high  spirit  and  unconquerable  principles,  who  in 
the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud  preferred  leaving  their  native  country,  and  living  in 
the  savage  solitudes  of  a  wilderness,  rather  than  to  live  in  a  land  of  prosperity  and 
plenty,  where  they  could  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  worshipping  their  Maker  freely 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Those  men,  illustrious  for  ever  in  < 
history,  were  the  founders  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts ;  but  though 
their  love  of  freedom  of  conscience  was  illimitable  and  indestructible,  they  could 
see  nothing  servile  or  degrading  in  the  principle  that  the  State  should  take  upon 
itself  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  people.  In  the  year  1642  they  passed 
their  first  legislative  enactment  on  this  subject,  in  the  preamble  of  which  they  dis¬ 
tinctly  pledged  themselves  to  this  principle,  that  education  was  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  possible  importance  and  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  all  nations  and  to 
all  communities,  and  that  as  such  it  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  deserving  of  the 
peculiar  attention  of  the  State.  I  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  referring  to  the  case 
of  America,  because  tnosewho  are  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle  in  matters  of  religion,  turn  fondly  to  that  land  as  affording  the  best 
illustration  that  can  be  any  where  found  of  the  successful  operation  of  that  princi¬ 
ple.  And  yet  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  pi*inciple  of  America  and  of  all  the 
greatest  men  that  she  has  produced  upon  the  question  ?  u  Educate  the  people,” 
was  the  first  admonition  addressed  by  Penn  to  the  commonwealth  he  founded — 

“  educate  the  people”  was  the  last  legacy  of  Washington  to  the  republic  of  the 
United  States — “  educate  the  people”  was  the  unceasing  exhortation  of  Jefferson. 
Yes,  of  Jefferson  himself ;  and  I  quote  his  authority  with  peculiar  favor ;  for  of 
all  the  eminent  public  men  that  the  world  ever  saw,  he  was  the  one  whose 
greatest  delight  it  was  to  pare  down  the  functions  of  governments  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  and  to  leave  the  freest  possible  scope  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
exei'tion.  Such  was  the  disposition — such,  indeed,  might  be  said  to  be  the  mission 
of  Jefferson  ;  and  yet  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  with  ceaseless 
energy  to  the  effort  to  procure  the  blessing  of  a  State  education  for  Virginia.  And 
against  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  these  great  authorities,  what  have  you,  who 
take  the  opposite  side,  to  show  ?  *  *  *  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the 

people  are  on  every  ground  the  very  description  of  institutions  which  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  the  guardians  of  the  people’s  bests  interests,  are  bound  to  interfere  with. 
This  point  has  been  powerfully  put  by  Mr.  David  Hume.  *  *  *  After  laying 

down  very  emphatically  the  general  principle  of  non-interference  and  free  compe¬ 
tition,  Mr.  Hume  goes  on  to  make  the  admission  that  there  undoubtedly  may  be 
and  are  some  very  useful  and  necessary  matters  which  do  not  give  that  degree 
of  advantage  to  any  man  that  they  can  be  safely  left  to  individuals.  Such  mat¬ 
ters,  he  says,  must  be  effected  by  money,  or  by  distinctions,  or  by  both.  Now, 
sir,  if  there  ever  was  a  case  to  which  that  description  faithfully  and  accurately 
applies.  I  maintain  that  it  is  to  the  calling  of  the  schoolmaster  in  England.  That 
his  calling  is  a  necessary  and  an  useful  one,  is  clear  •,  and  yet  it  is  equally  clear 
that  he  does  not  obtain,  and  can  not  obtain,  adequate  remuneration  without  an 
interference  on  the  part  of  government.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  precise  case, 
if  wo  are  to  adopt  the  illustration  of  Hume,  in  which  the  government  ought  to 
interfere.  Reasoning  a  priori ,  the  principle  of  free  competition  is  not  sufficient 
of  itself,  and  can  not  supply  a  good  education.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  What 
is  the  existing  state  in  England  ?  There  has,  for  years,  been  nothing  except  the 
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principle  of  non-interferCnce.  If,  therefore,  the  principle  of  free  competition  were 
in  reality  a  principle  of  the  same  potency  in  education  as  we  all  admit  it  to  be  in 
matters  of  trade,  we  ought  to  see  education  as  prosperous  under  this  system  of 
free  competition  as  trade  itself  is.  If  we  could  by  possibility  have  had  the  principle 
of  free  competition  fairly  tried  in  any  country,  it  would  be  in  our  own.  It  has  been 
tried  for  a  long  time  with  perfect  liberty  in  the  richest  country  under  the  heavens, 
and  where  the  people  are  not  unfriendly  to  it.  If  the  principle  of  free  competi¬ 
tion  could  show  itself  sufficient,  it  ought  to  be  here ;  our  schools  ought  to  be  the 
models  of  common  schools ;  the  people  who  have  been  educated  in  them  ought  to 
show  the  most  perfect  intelligence  ;  every  school  ought  to  have  its  excellent  little 
library,  and  its  mechanical  apparatus;  and,  instead  of  there  being  such  a  tiling  as 
a  grown  person  being  unable  to  read  or  to  write,  such  an  individual  ought  to  be  one 
at  whom  the  people  would  stare,  and  who  should  be  noted  in  the  newspapers ; 
while  the  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  his  important  duties 
as  the  cutler  with  knives,  or  the  engineer  with  machinery ;  moreover,  he  ought 
to  be  amply  remunerated,  and  the  highest  respect  of  the  public  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  him.  Now,  is  this  the  truth  ?  Look  at  the  charges  of  the  judges,  at 
the  resolutions  of  the  grand  juries,  and  at  the  reports  made  to  every  public  de¬ 
partment  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  education.  Take  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors  of  prisons.  In  Hertford  House  of  Correction,  out  of  700  prisoners, 
about  half  were  unable  to  read,  and  only  eight  could  read  and  write  well.  In 
Maidstone  jail,  out  of  8,000  prisoners,  1,300  were  unable  to  read,  and  only  fifty 
were  able  to  read  and  write  well.  In  Coldbath-fields,  out  of  8,000,  it  is  not  said 
that  one  could  read  and  write  well.  If  we  turn  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
of  prisons  to  the  registers  of  marriages,  we  find  that  there  were  nearly  130,000 
couples  married  in  the  year  1844,  and  of  those  more  than  40,000  of  the  bride¬ 
grooms  and  more  than  60,000  of  the  brides  could  not  sign  their  names,  but  made 
their  marks.  Therefore  one  third  of  the  men  and  one  half  of  the  women,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  who  are  destined  to  be  the  parents 
of  the  next  generation,  can  not  sign  their  names.  What  does  this  imply  ?  The 
most  grievous  want  of  education.  *  *  *  And  jt  is  said,  that  if  we  only  wait 

with  patience,  the  principle  of  free  competition  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  for 
education.  We  have  been  waiting  with  patience  since  the  Heptarchy.  How 
much  longer  are  we  to  wait?  Are  we  to  wait  till  2,847,  or  till  3,847  ?  Will  you 
wait  till  patience  is  exhausted  ?  Can  you  say  that  the  experiment  which  has 
been  tried  with  so  little  effect  has  been  tried  under  unfavorable  circumstances  ?  has 
it  been  tried  on  a  small  scale,  or  for  a  short  period  ?  You  can  say  none  of  these 
things.  *  *  *  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  that  Fletcher  of  Sal- 

toun,  a  brave  and  able  man,  who  fought  and  suffered  for  liberty,  was  so  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  spectacle  of  misery  his  country  presented,  that  he  actually  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  proposed  the  institution  of  personal  slavery  in 
Scotland  as  the  only  way  to  compel  the  common  people  to  work.  Within  two 
months  after  the  appearance  of  the  pamphlet  of  Fletcher,  the  Parliament  of  Scot¬ 
land  passed  in  1696,  an  act  for  the  settlement  of  schools.  Has  the  whole  world 
given  us  such  an  instance  of  improvement  as  that  which  took  place  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  18th  century  ?  In  a  short  lime,  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  air 
and  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  Scotland  became  a  country  which  had  no  reason  to 
envy  any  part  of  the  world,  however  richly  gifted  by  nature  ;  and  remember  that 
Scotchmen  did  this,  and  that  wherever  a  Scotchman  went — and  there  were  few 
places  he  did  not  go  to — he  carried  with  him  signs  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  cul¬ 
tivation  he  had  received.  If  he  had  a  shop,  lie  had  the  best  trade  in  the  street ; 
if  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  soon  became  a  non-commissioned  officer.  Not  that 
the  Scotchman  changed ;  there  was  no  change  in  the  man,  for  a  hundred  years 
before,  Scotchmen  of  the  lower  classes  were  spoken  of  in  London  as  you  speak  of 
the  Esquimaux ;  but  such  was  the  difference  when  this  system  of  State  education 
had  been  in  force  for  only  one  generation ;  the  language  of  contempt  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  of  envy  succeeded.  Then  the  complaint  was,  that  wherever  the 
Scotchman  came  he  got  more  than  his  share  ;  that  when  he  mixed  with  English¬ 
men  and  Irishmen,  he  rose  as  regularly  to  the  top  as  oil  rises  on  water.  *  *  * 
Under  this  system  of  State  education,  whatever  were  its  defects,  Scotland  rose 
and  prospered  to  such  a  degree  that  I  do  not  believe  a  single  person,  even  of 
those  who  now  most  loudly  proclaim  their  abhorrence  of  State  education,  would 
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venture  to  say  that  Scotland  would  have  become  the  free,  civilized  country  it  is,  if 
the  education  of  her  people  had  been  left  to  free  competition  without  any  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Then  how  does  this  argument  stand  ?  I  doubt 
whether  it  be  possible  to  find,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  science  of  induction 
as  applied  to  politics,  any  instance  of  an  experiment  tried  so  fully  and  so  fairly, 
tried  with  all  the  conditions  which  Lord  Bacon  has  laid  down  in  his  Novum  Or¬ 
ganon,  and  of  which  the  result  was  so  evident.  Observe,  you  take  these  two 
countries  so  closely  resembling  each  other  in  many  particulars — in  one  of  these 
two  countries,  by  far  the  richer  of  the  two,  and  better  able  to  get  on  with  free 
competition,  you  have  free  competition  ;  and  what  is  the  result  1  The  Congrega¬ 
tional  Union  tell  you  that  it  is  a  result,  indeed,  to  make  us  ashamed,  and  eveiy 
enlightened  foreigner  that  comes  amongst  us,  sad.  In  the  other  country,  little 
favored  by  nature,  you  find  a  system  of  State  education — not  a  perfect  one,  but 
still  an  efficient  one — and  the  result  is  an  evident  and  rapid  improvement  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  people,  and  a  consequent  improvement  in 
security  and  in  prosperity  such  as  was  hardly  ever  seen  before  in  the  world.  If 
this  had  been  the  case  in  surgery  or  in  chemistry,  and  such  experiments  and 
results  had  been  laid  before  you,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  not  to  see  which  was 
the  wrong  course  and  which  the  right  ?  These  arguments  have  most  fully  con¬ 
vinced  me  of  a  truth  which  I  shall  not  shrink  from  proclaiming  in  the  face  of  any 
clamor  that  may  be  raised  against  it — that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate 
the  common  people. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  uttered  many  indignant  rebukes  of  the  niggardly 
policy  of  the  English  government  in  respect  to  the  education  of  the 
people. 

Who  would  suppose  that  education  were  a  thing  which  had  to  be  advocated  on 
the  ground  of  local  expediency,  or  indeed  on  any  ground  ?  As  if  it  stood  not  on 
the  basis  of  everlasting  duty,  as  a  prime  necessity  of  man.  It  is  a  thing  that  should 
need  no  advocating;  much  as  it  does  actually  need.  To  impart  the  gift  of  think¬ 
ing  to  those  who  can  not  think,  and  yet  who  could  in  that  case  think  ;  this,  one 
would  imagine,  was  the  first  function  a  government  had  to  set  about  discharging. 
Were  it  not  a  cruel  thing  to  see,  in  any  province  of  an  empire,  the  inhabitants 
living  all  mutilated  in  their  limbs,  each  strong  man  with  his  right  arm  lamed? 
How  much  crueller  to  find  the  strong  sbul,  with  his  eyes  still  sealed,  its  eyes  ex¬ 
tinct,  so  that  it  sees  not!  Light  has  come  into  the  world,  but  to  this  poor  peas¬ 
ant,  it  has  come  in  vain.  For  six  thousand  .years,  the  sous  of  Adam,  in  sleepless 
effort,  have  been  devising,  doing,  discovering,  in  mysterious,  infinite  indissoluble 
communion,  warring,  a  little  band  of  brothers,  against  the  great  black  empire  of 
necessity  and  night ;  they  have  accomplished  such  a  conquest  and  conquests  ;  and 
to  this  man  it  is  all  as  if  ft  had  not  been.  The  four  and  twenty  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  are  still  Runic  enigmas  to  him.  He  passes  by  on  the  other  side  ;  and  that 
great  spiritual  kingdom,  the  toil-worn  conquest  of  his  own  brothers,  all  that  his 
brothers  have  conquered,  is  a  thing  non-extant  for  him  ;  an  invisible  empire;  he 
knows  it  not ;  suspects  it  not.  And  is  it  not  his  withal ;  the  conquest  of  his  own 
brothers,  the  lawfully  acquired  possession  of  all  men  ?  Baleful  enchantment  lies 
over  him  from  generation  to  generation  ;  he  knows  not  that  such  an  empire  is  his, 
that  such  an  empire  is  at  all  ?  O,  what  are  bills  of  rights,  emancipations  of  black 
slaves  into  black  apprentices,  lawsuits  in  chancery  for  some  short  usufruct  of  a  bit 
of  land  ?  The  grand  v‘  seed-field  of  time”  is  this  man’s,  and  you  give  it  him  not. 
Time’s  seed-field,  which  includes  the  earth  and  all  her  seed-fields  and  pearl-oceans, 
nay  her  sowers  too  and  pearl-divers,  all  that  was  wise  and  heroic  and  victorious 
here  below  ;  of  which  the  earth’s  centuries  arc  but  furrows,  for  it  stretches  forth 
from  the  beginning  onward  even  unto  this  day  ! 

“My  inheritance,  how  lordly,  wide  and  fair; 

Time  is  my  fair  seed-field,  to  time  I’m  heir-!” 

Heavier  wrong  is  not  done  under  the  sun.  It  lasts  from  year  to  year,  from  cen¬ 
tury  to  century  ;  the  blinded  sire  slaves  himself  out,  and  leaves  a  blinded  son  ;  and 
men.  made  in  the  image  of  God,  continue  as  two  legged  beasts  of  labor;  and  in 
the  largest  empire  of  the  world,  it  is  a  debate  whether  a  small  fraction  of  the 
revenue  of  one  day  (30,000Z.  is  but  that)  shall,  after  thirteen  centuries,  be  laid  out 
on  it,  or  not  laid  out  on  it. 
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But  quitting  all  that,  of  which  the  human  soul  can  not  well  speak  in  terms  of 
civility,  let  us  observe  now  that  Education  is  not  only  an  eternal  duty,  but  has  at 
length  become  even  a  temporary  and  ephemeral  one,  which  the  necessities  of  the 
hour  will  oblige  us  to  look  after.  These  twenty-four  million  laboring  men,  if 
their  affairs  remain  unregulated,  chaotic,  will  burn  ricks  and  mills;  reduce  us, 
themselves  and  the  world  into  ashes  and  ruin.  Simply  their  affairs  can  not  re¬ 
main  unregulated,  chaotic ;  but  must  be  regulated,  brought  into  some  kind  of 
order.  What  intellect  were  able  to  regulate  them?  The  intellect  of  a  Bacon, 
the  energy  of  a  Luther,  if  left  to  their  own  strength,  might  pause  in  dismay  before 
such  a  task;  a  Bacon  and  Luther  added  together,  to  be  perpetual  prime  minister 
over  us,  could  not  do  it.  No  one  great  and  greatest  intellect  can  do  it.  What 
can  ?  Only  twenty-four  million  ordinary  intellects,  once  awakened  into  action  ; 
these  well  presided  over,  may.  Intellect,  insight,  is  the  discernment  or  order  in 
disorder  ;  it  is  the  discovery  of  the  will  of  Nature,  of  God’s  will  ;  the  beginning 
of  the  capability  to  walk  according  to  that.  With  perfect  intellect,  were  such 
possible  without  perfect  morality,  the  world  would  be  perfect;  its  efforts  uner¬ 
ringly  correct,  its  results  continually  successful,  its  condition  faultless.  Intellect 
is  like  light;  the  Chaos  becomes  a  World  under  it:  fait  lux.  These  twenty- 
four  million  intellects  are  but  common  intellects;  but  they  are  intellects  ;  in  earn¬ 
est  about  the  matter,  instructed  each  about  his  own  province  of  it ;  laboring  each 
perpetually,  with  what  partial  light  can  be  attained,  to  bring  such  province  into 
rationality.  From  the  partial  determinations  and  their  conflict,  springs  the  uni¬ 
versal.  Precisely  what  quantity  of  intellect  was  in  the  twenty-four  millions  will 
be  exhibited  by  the  result  they  arrive  at ;  that  quantity  and  no  more.  According 
as  there  was  intellect  or  no  intellect  in  the  individuals,  will  the  general  conclusion 
they  make  out  embody  itself  as  a  world-healing  Truth  and  Wisdom,  or  as  a  base¬ 
less  fateful  Hallucination,  a  Chirnsera  breathing  not  fabulous  fire! 

Dissenters  call  for  one  scheme  of  Education,  the  Church  objects;  this  party 
objects,  and  that;  there  is  endless  objection,  by  him  and  by  her  and  by  it:  a 
subject  encumbered  with  difficulties  on  every  side  !  Pity  that  difficulties  exist ; 
that  Religion,  of  all  things,  should  occasion  d.fficulties.  We  do  not  extenuate 
them;  in  their  reality  they  are  considerable;  in  their  appearance  and  pretension, 
they  are  insuperable,  heart-appalling  to  all  Secretaries  of  the  Home  Department. 
For,  in  very  truth,  how  can  Religion  be  divorced  from  Education?  An  irrever¬ 
ent  knowledge  is  no  knowledge ;  may  be  a  development  of  the  logical  or  other 
handicraft  faculty  inward  or  outward  ;  but  is  no  culture  of  the  soul  of  a  man.  A 
knowledge  that  ends  in  barren  self-worship,  comparative  indifference  or  contempt 
for  all  God’s  Universe  except  one  insignificant  item  thereof,  wljat  is  it?  Handi¬ 
craft  development,  and  even  shallow  as  handicraft.  Nevertheless  is  handicraft 
itself,  and  the  habit  of  the  merest  logic,  nothing  ?  It  is  already  something ;  it  is 
'  the  indispensable  beginning  of  every  thing  !  Wise  men  know  it  to  be  an  indispen¬ 
sable  something  ;  not  yet  much  ;  and  would  so  gladly  superadd  to  it  the  element 
whereby  it  may  become  all.  Wise  men  would  not  quarrel  in  attempting  this ; 
they  would  lovingly  co-operate  in  attempting  it. 

“And  now  how  teach  religion  ?”  so  asks  the  indignant  Ultra-radical,  cited  above  ; 
an  Ultra-radical  seemingly  not  of  the  Benthamee  species,  with  whom,  though 
his  dialect  is  far  different,  there  are  sound  churchmen,  we  hope,  who  have  some 
fellow-feeling:  u  How  teach  religion  ?  By  plying  with  liturgies,  catechisms,  ere 
dos ;  droning  thirty-nine  or  other  articles  incessantly  into  the  infant  ear? 
Friends  !  In  that  case,  why  not  apply  to  Birmingham,  and  have  Machines 
marie,  and  set  up  at  all  street-corners,  in  highways  and  byways,  to  repeat  and 
vociferate  the  same,  not  ceasing  night  or  day  ?  The  genius  of  Birmingham  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  that.  Albertus  Magnus  had  a  leather  man  that  could  articulate  ;  not  to 
speak  of  Martinus  Soriblerus’s  Nuremberg  man  that  could  reason  as  well  as  we  know 
who  !  Depend  upon  it,  Birmingham  can  make  machines  to  repeat  liturgies  and 
articles  ;  to  do  whatsoever  feat  is  mechanical.  And  what  were  all  school-mas¬ 
ters,  nay  all  priests  and  churches  compared  with  this  Birmingham  Iron  Church  ! 
Votes  of  two  millions' in  aid  of  the  church  were  then  something.  You  order, 
at  so  many  pounds  a-head,  so  many  thousand  iron  parsons  as  your  grant  covers ; 
and  fix  them  by  satisfactory  masonry  in  all  quarters  wheresoever  wanted,  to 
preach  there  independent  of  the  world.  In  loud  thoroughfares,  still  more  in 
unawakened  districts,  troubled  with  argumentative  infidelity,  you  make  the  wind¬ 
pipes  wider,  strengthen  the  main  steam-cylinder  ;  your  parson  preaches  to  the 
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due  pitch,  while  you  give  him  coal ;  and  fears  no  man  or  thing.  Here  were  a 
“Church-extension  to  which  I,  with  my  last  penny,  did  I  believe  in  it,  could 
subscribe. — —  Ye  blind  leaders  of  the  blind!  Are  we  Cal  mucks,  that  pray 
by  turning  of  a  rotatory  calebash  with  written  prayers  in  it  ?  Is  Mammon  and 
machinery  the  means  of  converting  human  souls,  as  of  spinning  cotton  ?  Is 
God,  as  Jean  Paul  predicted  it  would  be,  become  verily  a  Force  ;  the  gEther  too 
a  Gas  !  Alas,  that  Atheism  should  have.  got  the  length  of  putting  on  priests’ 
vestments,  and  penetrating  into  the  sanctuary  itself!  Can  dronings  of  articles, 
repetitions  of  liturgies,  and  all  the  cash  and  contrivance  of  Birmingham  and  the 
Bank  of  England  united  bring  ethereal  fire  into  a  human  soul,  quicken  it  out  of 
earthly  darkness  into  heavenly  wisdom  ?  Soul  is  kindled  only  by  soul.  To 
“  teach  ”  religion,  the  first  thing  needful,  and  also  the  last  and  the  only  thing,  is 
finding  of  a  man  who  has  religion.  All  else  follows  from  this,  church-building, 
church  extension,  whatever  else  is  needful  follows  :  without  this  nothing  will 
follow.” 

From  which  we,  for  our  part,  conclude  that  the  method  of  teaching  religion 
to  the  English  people  is  still  far  behindhand  5  that  the  wise  and  pious  may  well 
ask  themselves  in  silence  wistfully,  “  How  is  that  last  priceless  element,  by  which 
education  becomes  perfect,  to  be  superadded  ?  ”  and  the  unwise  who  think  them¬ 
selves  pious,  answering  aloud,  “  By  this  method,  By  that  method,”  long  argue  of 
it  to  small  purpose. 

But  now,  in  the  meantime,  could  not  by  some  fit  official  person,  some  fit  an¬ 
nouncement  be  made,  in  words  well-weighed,  in  plan  well-schemed,  adequately 
representing  the  facts  of  the  thing,  that  after  thirteen  centuries  of  waiting,  he  the 
official  person,  and  England  with  him,  was  minded  to  have  the  mystery  of  the 
Alphabetic  Letters  imparted  to  all  human  souls  in  his  realm?  Teaching  of  re¬ 
ligion  was  a  thing  he  could  not  undertake  to  settle  this  day  ;  it  would  be  work 
for  a  day  after  this  ;  the  wmrk  of  this  day  was  teaching  of  the  alphab  t  to  all 
people.  The  miraculous  art  of  reading  and  writing,  such  seemed  to  him  the 
needful  preliminary  of  all  teaching,  the  first  corner-stone  of  what  foundation  so¬ 
ever  could  be  laid  for  what  edifice  soever,  in  the  teaching  kind.  Let  pious 
Churehism  make  haste,  let  pious  Dissenterism  make  haste,  let  all  pious  preachers 
and  missionaries  make  haste,  bestir  themselves  according  to  their  zeal  and  skill ; 
he  the  official  person  stood  up  for  the  Alphabet ;  and  was  even  impatient  for  it, 
having  waited  thirteen  centuries  now1.  He  insisted,  and  would  take  no  denial, 
postponement,  promise,  excuse  or  subterfuge.  That  all  English  persons  should  be 
taught  to  read.  He  appealed  to  a'l  rational  Englishmen,  of  all  creeds,  classes 
and  colors.  Whether  this  was  not  a  fair  demand  ;  nay  whether  it  was  not  an  indis¬ 
pensable  one  in  these  days.  Swing  and  Chartism  having  risen  ?  For  a  choice  of 
inoffensive  Hornbooks,  and  Schoolmasters  able  to  teach  reading,  he  trusted  the 
mere  secular  sagacity  of  a  National  Collective  "Wisdom,  in  proper  committee, 
might  be  found  sufficient.  He  proposed  to  appoint  such  Schoolmasters,  to  venture 
on  the  choice  of  such  Hornbooks  ;  to  send  a  Schoolmaster  and  Hornbook  into 
every  township,  parish  and  hamlet  of  England  ;  so  that  in  ten  years  hence,  an 
Englishman  who  could  not  read  might  be  acknowledged  as  the  monster  which 
he  really  is. 

*  *  We  can  conceive  even,  as  in  Prussia,  that  a  penalty,  civil  disabilities,  that 

penalties  and  disabilities  till  they  were  found  effectual,  might  be  by  law  inflicted 
on  every  parent  who  did  not  teach  his  children  to  read,  on  every  man  who  had 
not  been  taught  to  read.  We  can  conceive,  in  fine,  such  is  the  vigour  of  our  im¬ 
agination,  there  might  be  found  in  England,  at  a  dead-lift,  strength  enough  to 
perform  this  miracle,  and  produce  it  henceforth  as  a  miracle  done:  the  teaching 
of  England  to  read  !  Harder  things,  we  do  know,  have  been  performed  by  na¬ 
tions  before  now,  not  abler-looking  than  England.  Ah  me  !  if,  by  some  benefi¬ 
cent  chance,  there  should  be  an  official  man  found  in  England  who  could  and 
would,  with  deliberate  courage,  after  ripe  counsel,  with  candid  insight,  with  pa¬ 
tience,  practical  sense,  knowing  realities  to  be  real,  knowing  clamors  to  be 
clamorous  and  to  seem  real,  propose  this  thing,  and  the  innCfmerable  things  spring¬ 
ing  from  it, — wo  to  any  Churehism  or  any  Dissenterism  that  cast  itself  athwart 
the  path  of  that  man  !  Avaunt  ye  gainsayers  !  is  darkness,  and  ignorance  of  the 
Alphabet  necessary  for  you  ?  Reconcile  yourselves  to  the  Alphabet,  or  depart 
elsewhither! — Would  not  all  that  has  genuineness  in  England  gradually  rally 
round  such  a  man  ;  all  that  has  strength  in  England  ? 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

The  territory  now  occupied  by  Hesse  Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and 
Hesse  Homburg,  originally  belonged  to  the  Catte,  or  Chatts,  and  with 
various  fortunes,  was  ruled  by  earls  and  dukes,  and  merged  by  marriage 
and  inheritancy  into  other  dominions,  until  1292,  when  Henry  I.,  sur- 
named  the  child ,  was  made  a  landgrave  of  the  Empire  by  Emperor 
Adolphus.  On  the  death  of  Henry  I.  in  1306,  his  dominion  was  parti¬ 
tioned,  and  in  1504  the  parts  were  again  united  by  William  II.,  and  be¬ 
queathed  in  1509  to  his  son  Philip,  surnamed  the  Generous ,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  and  established,  in  1527,  the  University 
of  Marberg  without  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  endowed  it  with  the 
revenues  of  the  secularized  convents  and  monasteries.  He  also  favored 
the  introduction  of  elementary  schools  in  connection  with  the  reformed 
church.  Philip  died  in  1567,  dividing  the  landgraviate  of  these  among 
his  four  sons: — the  eldest,  William  IV.,  obtained  the  largest  share,  with 
Cassel  for  his  residence ;  Ludwig,  a  fourth  part,  with  Marberg,  which  in 
the  next  generation  was  united  with  the  share  of  William  IV.  ^  Philip, 
an  eighth  part,  with  Rheinfels ;  and  George,  an  eighth  part,  with  Darm¬ 
stadt.  On  the  death  of  Ludwig  and  Philip,  the  dominions  of  these  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  the  Electoral  Hesse 
or  Hesse  Cassel.  rfe  landgraviate  of  Hesse  Homburg,  with  a  superfi¬ 
cial  area  of  105,980  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1860  of  27,746, 
originally  belonged  to  Hesse  Darmstadt,  was  set  off  with  some  restrict¬ 
ions  in  1622,  and  in  1817  became  a  member  of  the  German  Confedera¬ 
tion.  Hesse  Cassel  had  in  I860  a  territory  of  3,647  square  miles  (com¬ 
posed  of  five  detached  provinces  or  districts)  and  a  population  of  726,686. 
Hesse  Darmstadt  had  an  area  of  3,206  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
845,571. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  exclusive  of  the  small  outlying 
districts  of  Void,  Wimpfen,  and  Kiirnbach,  consists  of  two  detaehed  but 
nearly  equal  portions,  forming  the  three  provinces  of  Upper  Hesse,  Stark  - 
enburg,  and  Rhenish  Hesse,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  twenty-six 
circles  or  districts,  and  these  into  parishes.  The  province  of  Upper 
Hesse  is  mountainous,  and  its  climate  much  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
two  lower  provinces,  which  include  extensive  plains  belonging  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Main,  growing  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  and 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  wines.  One  half  of  the  territory  is 
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arable  land  and  highly  cultivated,  Upper  Hesse  yielding  a  large  surplus 
of  grain  for  export,  and  the  value  of  the  wine  crop  of  the  lower  provinces 
amounting,  in  good  seasons,  to  4,000,000  thalers  ($2,900,000.)  Much 
attention  is  also  given  to  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle.  Manufactures 
are  but  limited. 

The  budget  for  the  years  1860-62,  showed  the  amount  of  annual  re¬ 
ceipts  to  be  9,096,664  florins  ($8,775,000)— expenditures,  9,' 066, 796  fl.— 
public  debt,  exclusive  of  railway  loans,  6,470,000  fl.  ($2,685,000.)  The 
army  comprises,  in  all,  10,618  men,  whose  term  of  service  is  six  years, 
two  years  of  which  is  in  the  reserve  force. 


PROVINCES.  Area.  Pop.  in  1858.  Chief  Towns.  Pop.  in  1861, 

Upper  Hesse, . 1,531sq.m.  300,261  Giessen.  10,000 

Starkenburg, . 1,151  “  318,422  Darmstadt.  28,528 

Rhenish  Hesse, .  525  “  226,888  Mayence.  41,273 


The  total  area  is  3,761  sq.  miles.  The  population  in  1861  was  856,907, 
(area  of  Connecticut,  4,674  sq.  m. — pop.  in  1860,  460,147,} — which  may 
be  divided,  in  regard  to  religion,  as  follows: — Lutherans,  405,000;  Re¬ 
formed  Calvinists,  30,000;  Evangelicals,  167,000 ;  Catholics,  221,000; 
Jews,  30,000  ;  Mennonites,  &c.,  4,000. 

Hesse  Darmstadt  holds  the  ninth  rank  among  the  states  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Confederacy,  and  is  a  limited  monarchy,  modified  in  1820  by  the 
introduction  of  two  chambers — an  upper,  composed  chiefly  of  nobility 
and  citizens,  appointed  for  life  by  the  Grand  Duke,  and  a  lower,  consist¬ 
ing  principally  of  deputies  from  the  chief  towns.  These  chambers  must 
be  convoked  at  least  once  in  three  years,  but  the  real  power  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  rests  with  the  council  of  state  and  the  five  ministries  into  which 
the  several  branches  of  the  administration  are  divided.  Since  1820 
there  have  been  frequent  disagreements  and  much  ill-feeling  between  the 
chambers  and  the  government,  and  frequent  dissensions  in  church  and 
state;  nevertheless  the  duchy  has  made  considerable  advances  in  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity,  railroads  have  been  opened  and  new  roads  formed, 
monopolies  and  other  commercial  restrictions  removed,  greater  freedom 
permitted  in  the  curriculum  of  the  University,  and  a  more  liberal  spirit 
infused  into  the  system  of  national  education.  Although  these  and  other 
improvements  were  grudgingly  yielded,  they  have  been  permanent,  but 
the  grand  ducal  policy  has  been  neither  liberal  nor  in  accordance  with 
the  feelings  and  views  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

The  account  of  the  system  and  means  of  public  instruction  below  that 
of  the  University,  is  drawn  mainly  from  an  article  by  Rev.  K.  Strack,  in 
Schmid’s  “ Encylclopadie  des  gescimmten  Erziehungs  und  Unterrichtswes- 
ens ,”  (Gotha,  1861.)  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  Common  or  Elementary  Schools. 

II.  Secondary  or  Classical  Schools. 

III.  Real  and  Trade  Schools  for  Boys. 

IV.  High  Schools  for  Girls. 

V.  Orphan,  Rescue,  and  Special  Schools. 
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I.  PRIMARY  OR  COMMON  SCHOOLS.  * 

1.  History. 

The  history  of  the  school  system  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  commences  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  the  duchy.  The  first  synod, 
of  1526,  strictly  required  the  establishment  of  schools  for  boys  in  every 
city,  borough,  and  village,  for  instruction  in  all  the  elementary  branches; 
or  wherever  this  was  impossible,  the  pastors  were  required  to  see  that 
they  were  taught  at  least  to  read  and  write.  Schools  for  girls  were  also 
declared  necessary  in  the  cities  and  desirable  in  the  villages,  where  in¬ 
struction  should  be  administered  by  pious  women  in  reading  and  the 
elements  of  religion.  Every  morning  these  schools  were  opened  with  the 
singing  of  psalms  and  the  reading  of  a  chapter  from  the  Bible.  Between 
1576  and  1596,  thirteen  new  schools  were  endowed  by  Count  George  I., 
and  in  the  city  schools  of  Darmstadt  the  poor  received  instruction,  food 
and  clothing  gratuitously.  In  1634  an  ordinance  was  issued  by  George 
II.,  requiring  more  thorough  instruction  in  the  catechism,  and  that  all 
children,  both  of  rich  and  poor,  should  attend  school  until  they  could  at 
least  read  and  write.  In  case  private  tutors  were  employed,  they  were 
required  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  orthodoxy  and  fitness  for  teach¬ 
ing.  The  school  expenses  of  the  poor  were  defrayed  from  the  poor’s  box 
of  the  church  or  by  the  contributions  of  the  richer  inhabitants.  Count 
Ernest  Ludwig,  in  1733,  made  several  excellent  regulations  in  relation  to 
religious  instruction,  the  abolition  of  numerous  holidays,  fixing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  school  hours  at  three  each  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  withhold¬ 
ing  confirmation  from  children  who  had  been  too  negligent  in  attendance. 
But  these  stringent  rules  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  carried  into 
execution,  the  school  ordinances  of  1724  still  remaining  for  the  most 
part  in  force  until  a  recent  period.  The  schools  were  in  the  position  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions  under  ecclesiastical  authority,  until  the  territo¬ 
rial  changes  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  made  some  modifi¬ 
cation  necessary.  In  the  provinces  of  Upper  Hesse  and  Starkenburg  the 
affairs  of  both  church  and  school  were  entrusted  to  a  “  church  and  school 
council,”  while  in  Rhenish  Hesse  the  schools  were  under  the  supervision 
of  the  provincial  authorities.  School  ordinances  for  the  several  prov¬ 
inces  were  issued  in  1826-7,  but  were  wholly  superseded  by  the  edict 
of  June  6,  1832,  together  with  the  “  Instructions  for  the  school  authori¬ 
ties”  of  June  10,.  of  the  same  year. 

2.  General  Outlines  of  School  Legislation  and  Administration. 

School  attendance  commences  with  the  seventh  year,  or  generally  at 
the  preceding  Whitsunday,  if  the  birthday  occurs  before  the  end  of 
December,  and  is  obligatory  until  confirmation,  which  takes  place  at  the 
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age  of  fourteen.  Attendance  may  be  deferred  a  year  for  good  reasons 
by  the  local  school  directors,  and  for  a  longer  period  by  the  school  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  district,  who  also  can,  if  necessary,  excuse  from  at¬ 
tendance  before  confirmation.  It  is  but  seldom,  and  only  under  peculiar 
circumstances  and  by  consent  of  the  Higher  Consistory,  that  a  child  is 
admitted  to  confirmation  at  a  younger  age  than  fourteen.  Absence  from 
school  for  a  day  or  two  may  be  granted  by  the  teacher — for  several 
weeks,  by  the  school  directors.  If  confirmation  is  deferred  beyond  the 
fourteenth  year,  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  remain  still  at  school ;  and  should 
his  dismissal  take  place  before  that  time,  his  tuition  fees  must  still  be 
paid  for  the  full  period.  Unexcused  absences  are  punished  by  a  fine  of 
three  kreutzers  (two  cents)  per  day,  which  may  be  doubled  or  trebled. 
The  absentees  are  reported  to  the  school  officials  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  or  oftener.  Such  parents  as  are  especially  delinquent  are 
punished  with  imprisonment  on  decree  of  the  police  court,  and  are  de¬ 
barred  from  assistance  of  every  kind  from  the  public  funds.  The  fines 
thus  collected  are  applied  to  the  education  of  poor  children.  Attendance 
at  schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  common  schools  is  not  obligatory, 
nor  can  fines  be  imposed  for  neglect  of  Sunday  instruction  in  the  cate¬ 
chism  ;  but  the  system  of  fines  is  not  laid  aside  until  the  children  are 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  higher  culture  than  is  found  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools.  At  the  higher  schools,  attendance  until  the  age  of  eight¬ 
een  or  twenty  is  left  to  be  secured  by  moral  influences  only. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed  by  the  parish,  unless  there 
are  special  funds  established,  or  claims  upon  other  sources,  as  upon 
certain  cloister  funds  or  church  revenues.  Assistance  is  rendered  by  the 
state  to  parishes  that  are  especially  needy.  The  income  of  the  provincial 
school  funds,  arising  from  the  unexpended  revenues  of  vacant  schools 
and  other  sources,  is  applied  to  the  occasional  relief  of  poor  and  worthy 
teachers.  This  income  in  Starkenburg  amounts  to  5,700  fl.  ($2,865,)  and 
in  Upper  Hesse,  to  8,000  fl.  ($1,245) — while  in  Rhenish  Hesse  its  amount 
is  small.  Starkenburg  also  possesses  a  fund  of  96,800  fl.,  devised  in 
1807  by  State  Councilor  May,  the  income  of  which  is  equally  divided 
among  such  of  the  teachers  in  that  part  of  the  province  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  ancient  Hesse,  as  receive  salaries  of  less  than  300  fl.,  amounting 
during  the  last  year  to  26  fl.  to  each  teacher;  and  the  late  Councillor 
Wenck  devised  400  fl.  to  Starkenbhrg  and  300  fl.  to  Upper  Hesse,  the 
income  to  be  expended  every  three  years  in  premiums  to  teachers  and 
scholars.  In  Rhenish  Hesse  there  is  a  special  fund  for  the  erection  of 
churches  and  schools,  derived  since  1813  from  the  tenth  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  estates  belonging  to  the  parishes,  the  revenues  of  which,  from 
1820  to  1836,  amounted  to  306,126  fl.  ($127,000.)  In  most  parishes 
there  are  charges  made  for  tuition  and  fuel,  which  are  collected  by  the 
parish  treasurer ;  these  charges  vary  in  the  villages  from  one  to  two 
florins,  and  in  the  cities  may  amount  to  four  florins.  But  there  is  no 
want  of  parishes  in  which  there  is  no  school  money  whatever,*  except 
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what  is  given  as  a  voluntary  New  Year’s  gift.  Poor  children  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  if  there  is  no  money  applicable 
from  other  sources.  The  special  schools  for  the  poor  that  formerly  ex¬ 
isted  in  most  of  the  larger  cities,  are  generally  abolished. 

The  law  requires  that  in  every  parish  where  there  are  thirty- six  chil¬ 
dren  there  shall  be  a  school — with  one  hundred  children,  two  schools,  or 
arrangements  for  an  independent  assistant — with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
children,  three  schools,  &c.  There  are  no  other  public  schools  than  these 
parish  schools,  except  that  schools  for  laboring  men  are  sustained  in 
many  of  the  small  cities  by  parish  contributions  or  other  means.  In 
Upper  Hesse  and  Starkenburg  the  schools  are  almost  wholly  sectarian, 
while  the  contrary  has  been  true  in  regard  to  many  of  the  parishes  of 
Rhenish  Hesse.  Very  recently  many  of  these  latter  schools  have  also 
become  sectarian,  so  that  the  number  of  evangelical  schools  is  now  1,230 ; 
of  Catholic  schools,  433 ;  and  of  unsectarian,  only  67.  When  several 
teachers  are  engaged  in  the  same  unsectarian  school,  they  are  chosen 
from  the  several  sects  in  due  proportion.  The  Mennonites  and  Anabap¬ 
tists,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools,  but  not,  of  course,  to  receive  religious  instruction.  Should  they 
establish  schools  of  their  own,  it  must  be  under  the  regulations  of  the 
law.  The  teacher  is  appointed  by  the  state  authorities,  and,  in  the 
Jewish  schools,  can  not  at  the  same  time  be  a  butcher. 

The  immediate  oversight  of  the  schools,  with  very  few  exceptions,  rests 
with  the  local  “school  directory,”  consisting  of  the  pastor,  burgomaster, 
and  two  members  elected  for  six  years  by  the  district  school  commissioners 
on  the  nomination  of  the  pastor  and  burgomaster.  In  the  unsectarian 
schools  the  supervision  alternates  between  the  pastors,  &c.,  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sects.  This  directory  has  the  management  of  the  school  property, 
the  imposition  and  appropriation  of  the  fines  for  non-attendance,  the 
charge  of  the  annual  examinations,  &c. 

The  superintendence  of  all  the  public  and  private  elementary  schools 
within  a  district  is  entrusted  to  the  “  District  School  Commissioners,” 
consisting  of  the  District  Councilor  (Kreisrath)  as  chairman,  and  of 
two  pastors  of  different  sects,  if  there  are  such  in  the  district,  and 
elected  by  the  ministry  for  five  years.  They  are  required  to  visit  all  the 
schools  every  two  years,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  are  empowered  to  impose  fines  of  5  florins  upon  local  directors, 
and  of  20  florins  upon  teachers. 

The  general  superintendence  of  all  the  common  and  real  schools  of  the 
duchy  was,  until  1849,  in  the  hands  of  the  “  Higher  School  Council,” 
(Oberschulrath,)  which  was  then  united  with  the  “  Higher  Council  of 
Education,”  (Oberstudien rathe,)  having  charge  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  and  received  the  title  of  the  “  Higher  Directory  of  Educa¬ 
tion,”  (Oberstudiendirection.)  This  directory  have  power  to  inflict  fines 
of  30  fl.  and  two  months’  suspension  from  office  and  salary,  upon  disobe¬ 
dient  and  negligent  teachers,  or  to  request  their  dismissal.  They  appoint 
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temporary  teachers,  but  only  with  the  approval  of  the  ministry,  if  the 
office  is  to  continue  longer  than  a  year,  and  they  are  required  to  arrange 
for  the  visitation  of  all  the  schools  by  the  members  of  the  directory 
within  the  period  of  six  years.  The  ministry  appoints  teachers,  and 
confirms  the  severer  punishments  that  may  have  been  imposed  for 
neglect  of  duty,  and  its  consent  is  also  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
new  schools,  and  to  the  introduction  or  abolishment  of  unsectarian 
schools.  The  bishop  and  the  consistory  have  no  decisive  voice  in 
school  affairs,  and  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  local  school  directors, 
both  pastors  and  elected  members,  shall  be  independent  of  the  church 
authorities  in  matters  relating  to  the  schools.  Care,  however,  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  taken  that  among  the  members  of  the  Higher  Directory  there 
should  be  a  representative  from  the  consistory  and  a  Catholic  priest. 
Religious  instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  left  so  far  to  the  united  super¬ 
vision  of  the  bishop  and  the  consistory  that  they  have  the  decision  re¬ 
specting  the  introduction  of  the  catechism,  and  the  use  of  other  books 
of  religious  instruction. 

3.  Statistics. 

The  number  of  school  children  is  350,568,  or  17.5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population,  distributed  among  1,756  schools,  and*  averaging  85.7 
in  each.  The  number  of  children  of  schoolage  varies  but  slightly  from 
the  number  in  actual  attendance.  The  number  of  school  districts  is 
twenty-six,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  circles.  For  the  children 
of  soldiers  in  garrison  there  is  at  Darmstadt  a  garrison  school,  with  four 
teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  war. 

In  scarcely  any  other  state  has  there  been  so  much  done  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  for  the  improvement  of  schools  as  in  Hesse. 
When  the  edict  of  1882  was  issued,  there  were  yet  many  ‘‘winter 
schools  ”  in  existence,  especially  in  the  Odenwald.  It  was  usual  among 
the  small  parishes  to  engage  a  school  candidate,  or  one  preparing  for 
the  office,  for  six  or  seven  months,  who  generally  “boarded  around,”  and 
received  scarcely  servants’  wages.  There  were  also  teachers  who  worked 
at  a  trade  and  at  the  same  time  kept  a  school,  and  many  of  the  salaries 
did  not  amount  to  60-80  fl.  In  1803  only  one-third  of  the  teachers  re¬ 
ceived  over  100  fl.,  ($41.50,)  one-third  between  50  and  100  fl.,  and  one- 
third  less  than  50  fl.  The  states,  in  1832,  appropriated  9,587  fl.  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  salaries  to  a  minimum  of  155  fl.,  and  in  1839 
they  had  assumed  the  following  relative  proportions  : — 

225  teachers  rec’d  155  fl.  191  rec’d  250-300  fl.  124  rec’d  400-500  fl. 

224  “  “  155-200  fl.  155  “  300-350  fl.  45  “  500-600  fl. 

261  “  “  200-250  fl.  121  «  350-400  fl.  36  “  600-800  fl. 

The  government  and  the  chambers  showed  a  continually  increasing 
desire  to  render  the  condition  of  teachers  more  tolerable,  improvements 
were  frequently  advised  by  the  deputies,  and  in  1849  it  was  proposed  to 
abolish  all  tuition  fees  and  to  classify  the  teachers,  with  salaries  of  350— 
800  fl.  Want  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  government  prevented  its 
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accomplishment.  The  salaries  at  that  time  amounted  to  474,675  fl., 
($197,000,)  of  which  the  state  contributed  21,463  fl.  ($8,900.)  The 
average  of  all  the  salaries  was  303  fl.  ($125.75) — one-eighth  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  received  400  fl.,  nearly  one-half  more  than  300  fl.,  and  three  fourths 
more  than  200  fl.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  chambers  in  1852,  there 
arose  a  protracted  discussion  upon  the  question  of  raising  the  minimum 
salary  to  225  or  300  fl. — the  lower  chamber  being  in  favor  at  least  of  the 
lowest  sum,  while  the  upper  chamber  opposed  it.  The  government,  how¬ 
ever,  granted  an  allowance  for  the  support,  as  it  might  be  needed,  of 
such  deserving  teachers  as  were  receiving  less  than  300  fl.  The  state 
budget  now  includes,  as  appropriated  to  common  schools,  44,463  fl., 
($18,500,)  which  is  distributed  as  follows: — For  salaries,  21,463  fl. ;  for 
pensions,  7,000  fl. ;  and  for  the  increase  of  teachers’  salaries  under 
300  fl.,  1,600  fl.  To  this  we  may  add  the  income  arising  from  the 
Teachers’  Widows’  Fund,  amounting  to  16,782  fl.,  and  the  appropriation 
of  12,185  fl.  to  the  two  teachers’  seminaries. 

It  may  be  generally  affirmed  that,  of  all  those  who  have  attained  the 
school  age  since  1832,  very  few  are  now  unable  to  read  and  write. 

4.  Internal  Administration. 

Wherever  there  is  but  one  school,  the  elementary  class,  including  all 
children  under  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  generally  receives  two  hours 
of  separate  instruction  each  day.  When  there  are  two  schools,  the 
division  is  made  with  reference  to  age  and  capacity,  very  seldom  by 
sexes.  In  case  of  three  schools,  they  comprise  a  male  high  school, 
female  high  school,  and  mixed  elementary  school,  each  of  which  may  be 
again  divided  into  three  classes  with  reference  to  age,  &c. ;  the  number 
of  divisions  should  not  be  ordinarily  more  than  three — and  this  classifi¬ 
cation  should  be  made  wherever  there  are  more  than  sixty  scholars. 
The  branches  of  study  that  are  absolutely  required  are  religion,  in¬ 
cluding  biblical  and  religious  history,  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  the 
German  language,  and  singing ;  the  conditionally  obligatory  branches 
are  geography  and  elementary  geometry ;  while  drawing  and  agriculture 
are  left  still  farther  in  the  background. 

Twenty-six  hours  of  instruction  per  week  are  required,  though  in 
practice  thirty  hours  are  generally  given ;  not  more  than  six  hours  a  day 
are  permitted.  Tn  the  villages  and  small  agricultural  towns  there  is  a 
“summer  school”  kept  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  November, 
three  or  four  hours  each  day. 

As  the  laws  have  always  regarded  instruction  in  religion  as  the  subject 
of  highest  importance  in  the  common  schools,  every  teacher  is  required 
to  impart  it,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  sect  to  which 
he  belongs.  In  the  unsectarian  schools  the  children  receive  religious  in¬ 
struction  only  from  the  teacher  of  their  own  faith,  or  from  their  pastor 
or  priest.  Every  pastor  should  visit  and  instruct  the  school  of  his  parish 
twice  a  week,  or  if  he  can  not  teach  personally,  he  must  watch  over  the 
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teacher,  and  prescribe  what  is  to  be  committed  to  memory.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  portions  selected  from  the  old  Baden  catechism,  which,  however, 
is  of  late  going  into  disuse.  In  the  Lutheran  parishes  the  whole  of 
Luther’s  smaller  catechism  is  learned.  A  certain  number  of  church 
hymns  are  also  required  of  those  intending  to  become  teachers,  at  their 
admission  into  the  teachers’  seminary.  The  whole  of  the  Bible,  and  not 
merely  the  New  Testament,  is  used  in  the  schools.  The  children  are 
required  to  attend  church  service,  but  it  is  not  strictly  determined  how 
far  the  teacher  may  use  compulsory  measures  to  enforce  it. 

A  public  examination  should  be  held  annually  between  Easter  and 
Whitsunday,  at  which  the  teacher  is  required  to  make  report  of  the  past 
year.  The  vacations  are  determined  by  local  circumstances,  but  can  hot 
exceed  eight  weeks  during  the  year,  nor  continue  longer  than  four  weeks 
at  a  time.  Flogging  is  allowed,  if  other  methods  of  punishment  are  in¬ 
effectual,  but  record  must  be  made  of  the  occurrence,  together  with  the 
reasons  for  its  infliction.  Should  severer  chastisement  be  needed,  it 
must  be  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  parents,  and  in  the  presence  of 
a  member  of  the  school  directory,  by  the  public  official.  Scholars  that 
have  been  legally  sentenced  for  crime  are  punished  by  confinement — in  the 
school-house,  for  periods  of  less  than  twelve  hours — for  longer  periods, 
in  the  public  jail,  apart  from  other  criminals,  and  at  silch  time  as  the 
school  is  not  in  session.  Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  can  be 
punished  only  in  school,  even  for  the  graver  offenses.  There  has  been 
no  special  decision  how  far  the  teacher  can  and  ought  to  punish  for  faults 
committed  out  of  school.  He  is  only  required  to  see  that  the  scholars 
do  not  visit  places  of  public  amusement,  at  least  without  the  company 
of  their  parents,  that  they  read  no  improper  books,  are  kind  to  animals, 
spare  the  birds,  &c.  He  should  also  exert  his  influence  against  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  Sunday  and  evening  schools,  &c.,  for  those  whose 
education  has  been  neglected,  have  been  able  to  maintain  only  a  brief 
existence,  spite  of  repeated  attempts  and  persistent  personal  effort.  The 
same  is  true  of  female  industrial  schools. 

5.  Teachers  and  their  Training. 

A  distinction  is  made  only  between  teachers  that  have  been  perma¬ 
nently  located  by  the  ministry,  and  those  that  have  been  temporarily 
engaged — not  between  principal  and  assistant  teachers.  It  is  only  in 
special  cases  that  the  temporary  teachers  are  allowed  to  have  assistants. 
The  subject  of  teachers’  seminaries  had  been  discussed  as  early  as  1784, 
but  funds  were  then  wanting  for  their  establishment,  and  it  was  not 
until  1804  that  the  Catholic  seminary  at  Bensheim  was  commenced,  in 
connection  with  the  gymnasium  there;  the  second  was  opened  in  1808, 
at  Friedberg,  and  is  evangelical.  The  number  of  students  at  Friedberg 
is  100,  at  Bensheim  30  or  40,  principally  from  the  class  of  farmers  and 
teachers.  At  the  first  there  are  three  regular  teachers  and  two  assistants, 
besides  the  director ;  at  the  latter,  two  teachers  and  one  or  two  assist- 
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ants.  The  directors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  also  instruct  the 
students  in  their  methods  of  teaching,  and  at  Friedberg  a  professor  in  the 
theological  seminary  gives  them  instruction  in  religion.  The  appropria¬ 
tions  from  the  state  amount  to  7,500  fl.  and  4,500  fl.  respectively.  The 
legal  age  for  admission  is  sixteen  years,  and  the  qualifications  required 
are  such  as  can  be  acquired  at  the  common  schools  of  the  higher  grade, 
with  some  skill  in  playing  upon  the  piano.  The  course  of  study  requires 
two  years  attendance,  and  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  duchy  that 
have  not  attended  the  seminaries  is  scarely  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
There  is  a  model  school  attached  to  each  seminary.  The  students  at 
each  reside  in  a  single  building  under  the  charge  of  the  teachers,  board¬ 
ing  there  or  at  a  boarding-house  in  the  neighborhood.  Rooms,  wood, 
lights,  &c.,  are  gratuitous,  and  poor  pupils  receive  an  allowance  of 
30-40  fl.,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  800  fl.  is  made  by  the  state.  A 
public  examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  course,  and  a  second  one 
before  the  higher  school  authorities,  at  which  the  candidate  should  ex¬ 
hibit  an  accurate  knowledge  of  biblical  history  and  of  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  with  a  capacity  to  state  and  explain  them  in  a  manner  to  awaken 
the  religious  feelings  of  their  pupils — in  the  German  language,  a  correct 
and  rhetorical  style  of  reading,  a  composition  free  of  errors,  upon  some 
subject  connected  with  the  branches  upon  which  he  is  examined,  and 
skill  in  discussing  the  principles  of  syntax  and  orthography — in  history, 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  nations  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  outlines 
of  German  history,  and  the  origin  of  the  modern  states — in  geography,  a 
knowledge  of  the  figure  and  structure  of  the  earth  in  general,  and  its 
characteristics  as  a  planet,  of  the  more  important  seas,  mountains,  and 
countries,  and  especially  and  more  intimately,  of  Germany  and  Hesse — 
in  natural  history  and  philosophy,  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  principles — in  mathematics,  a  familiarity  with  the  rule  of  three, 
the  chain  rule,  fellowship,  and  easy  algebraic  equations — in  geometry,  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles,  the  Construction  of  angles  and 
figures,  and  their  measurement — and  in  music,  of  its  elementary  princi¬ 
ples,  the  composition  of  harmonies,  the  structure  of  the  organ,  singing 
church  tunes  by  note,  playing,  &c.  In  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
younger  candidates,  a  second  examination  may  be  granted.  Teachers’ 
meetings  and  reading  circles  are  under  the  control  of  the  district  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  many  parishes  make  small  contributions  towards  their  support. 

The  permanent  settlement  of  the  teacher  is  determined  by  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  interior,  generally  at  the  age  of  24—30,  and  the  parishes  have 
no  right  of  petition  against  the  person  appointed.  In  some  Catholic 
parishes,  the  priest  has  the  right  of  presentation,  in  conjunction  with  the 
government — so  likewise  the  princes  and  many  noblemen.  The  church 
authorities  have  no  right,  even  where  the  offices  of  sexton  and  teacher 
are  united,  to  interfere  with  the  appointment;  only  in  eleven  schools 
where  the  teachers  have  also  regular  ministerial  duties  to  perform,  does 
the  consistory  appoint  the  temporary  teachers  and  cooperate  in  the  selee- 
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tion  of  permanent  ones.  Other  schools  that  need  to  be  supplied  with 
theological  graduates,  are  supplied  by  the  grand  duke  on  nomination  of 
the  higher  directory  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  consistory.  Teachers 
are  dismissed  by  the  ministry,  when  admonitions  and  gentler  measures 
are  ineffectual ;  but  expulsion  may  follow  a  single  gross  transgression. 
An  investigation  is  always  supposed,  though  there  are  no  prescribed 
forms  and  conditions.  Assistants  can  be  engaged  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  higher  directory,  and  they  must  at  least  be  such  as  the  dignity 
and  requirements  of  the  positions  demand.  Leave  of  absence  for  a  week 
may  be  granted  to  teachers  by  the  local  directory,  and  for  two  months, 
or  less,  by  the  district  commissioners.  Private  teachers  and  the  princi¬ 
pals  of  educational  establishments,  with  their  assistants,  are  obliged  to 
obtain  the  approval,  at  any  time  revocable,  of  the  school  authorities. 

For  the  expense  of  salary  the  state  furnishes  its  appropriation  and  the 
parish  its  general  tax.  Deserving  teachers  also  receive  gifts  from  the 
provincial  and  other  funds,  and  in  rare  cases  the  titles  of  chorister,  or 
preceptor.  There  are,  however,  no  regulations  fixing  the  amount  of 
salaries,  pensions,  &e.,  except  that  no  teacher  can  receive  more  than 
150  fl.  from  the  state  fund;  but  this  is  designated  expressly  as  “assist 
ance.”  Some  city  parishes  have  given  pensions  of  500  fl.  The  yearly 
pension  from  the  widows’  fund  is  70  fl.  Towards  this  fund  the  teachers 
who  receive  over  200  fl.  contribute  6  fl.  annually,  others  give  3  fl.,  and 
each  parish  2  fl. 

Female  teachers  are  employed  only  in  some  girls’  schools  in  Rhenish 
Hesse,  especially  in  and  near  Mayence.  There  are  also  five  canonesses 
employed  in  the  city  schools  of  the  same  place. 

6.  Remarks. 

Many  of  these  regulations,  though  excellent,  still  remain  inoperative. 
Indeed,  the  execution  of  some  of  them,  such  as  the  one  requiring  the 
visitation  of  all  the  schools  every  six  years  by  the  higher  directory,  how¬ 
ever  desirable,  is  wholly  impossible.  There  are,  besides,  many  deficien¬ 
cies  yet  to  be  supplied.  Through  the  want  of  a  fixed  and  general  code 
of  school  regulations,  the  teachers  and  their  movements  are  now  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  operation  of  the  most  diverse  rules.  Instruction  in  the 
seminaries  has,  beyond  question,  recently  become  more  practical,  but  it 
should  in  many  respects  be  yet  more  so.  The  temporary  teachers 
should  everywhere  receive  a  fixed  salary,  and  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  settled  rule  respecting  pensions,  whereby  they 
shall  not  be  left  to  the  decisions  of  arbitrary  will  or  the  promptings  of 
sympathy  merely — and  their  payment  should  also  be,  at  least  generally, 
through  the  state  treasury.  Immediately  before  the  revolution  of  1848, 
the  teachers  expressed  their  desires  in  a  memorial,  briefly  as  follows: 
Union  of  the  two  seminaries,  prior  preparation  at  a  real  school,  the  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  school  and  church,  membership  in  the  school  direc¬ 
tory,  the  district  school  commissioners  to  be  all  teachers,  the  exclusion 
of  theologians  from  all  schools,  salaries  of  350-800  fl.  exclusive  of  house 
rent,  &c.  The  realization  of  such  hopes  is  probably  far  distant. 
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II.  THE  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

1.  History . 

There  is  six  gymnasia  within  the  duchy,  viz : — 

1.  At  Darmstadt,  founded  in  1629,  with  a  capital  of  14,360  fl.  Seven 
classes.  Evangelical. 

2.  At  Giessen,  founded  in  1605;  its  capital  transferred  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  fund.  Six  classes.  Evangelical. 

3.  At  Worms,  formed  by  the  union  of  a  former  evangelical  gymnasium 
and  the  Catholic  seminary ;  capital  50,000  fl.  It  has  a  real  school  at¬ 
tached,  Evangelical  and  Catholic. 

4.  At  Mayence,  sustained  by  the  former  University  fund.  Eight 
classses.  Catholic. 

5.  At  Bensheim,  capital  130,000  fl.  Four  classes.  Catholic. 

6.  At  Biidingen,  founded  in  1601  for  the  better  training  of  pastors  and 
teachers,  and  established  as  a  public  gymnasium  in  1822.  Evangel¬ 
ical. 

These  institutions  were,  until  1824,  under  the  control  of  district 
authorities ;  those  at  Darmstadt,  Biidingen,  and  Bensheim,  under  church 
consistories;  those  at  Worms  and  Mayence  under  the  provincial  authori¬ 
ties,  and  the  one  at  Giessen  under  the  University.  In  that  year  their 
management  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  provincial  boards  of  com¬ 
missioners  of  education,  which,  in  1832,  were  united  with  the  Higher 
Council  of  Education,  (Oberstudienrath.)  All  are  now  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  Higher  Directory  of  Education.  In  important 
cases,  the  directory  confer  with  the  assembled  teachers,  though  in  certain 
circumstances  they  can  decide  upon  their  own  responsibility  against  the 
opinion  of  the  majority;  in  any  case,  they  have  the  right  to  a  temporary 
veto,  pending  the  decision  of  the  higher  authorities.  Consistories  and 
bishops  have  only  the  charge  of  religious  instruction,  and  see  that  no 
irreligious  influence  becomes  prevalent.  The  principal  support  of  these 
schools  rests  upon  the  state,  assisted  by  the  income  of  existing  funds. 

2.  Statistics. 

There  is  one  gymnasium  to  143,000  inhabitants,  and  one  student  to 
160  common  school  scholars.  The  whole  number  of  students  is  936  ; 
of  annual  graduates,  about  110.  The  attendance  of  students  preparing 
for  the  university  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  uniform,  but  it  seems  of 
late  to  be  slightly  on  the  decrease,  and  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
real  schools  many  of  the  graduates,  especially  those  from  Mayence  and 
Darmstadt,  enter  into  business  or  the  military  service.  There  are  no 
private  institutions  of  this  class,  only  such  as  are  preparatory  to  it. 
The  number  of  regular  teachers  is,  in  Darmstadt,  10;  in  Mayence,  13; 
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in  Giessen,  8 ;  in  Worms,  9  ;  in  Bensheim,  4 ;  in  Biidingen,  4 ;  total,  48 ; 
besides  30-36  irregular  teachers  and  assistants. 

The  entire  expenses  of  the  g}rmnasia  amount,  in  Darmstadt,  to 
20,444  fl. ;  in  Giessen,  to  13,313  fl. ;  in  Budingen,  to  7,010  fl. ;  in  Worms, 
to  12,082  fl. ;  total,  52,849  fl.,  of  which  the  state  contributes  28,040  fl. 
The  receipts  for  tuition  amount  to  12,560  fl.  The  gymnasium  at  Ma- 
yence  receives  nothing  from  the  state — that  at  Bensheim,  2,000  fl.  The 
tuition  fees  of  each  pupil  are  12-25  fl. — generally  the  latter  sura.  In 
former  years,  the  sons  of  teachers  were  exempt ;  at  Mayence  and  Worms, 
the  fees  are  remitted  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  poorer  students — seldom  or 
never  in  the  other  gj^mnasia.  The  distribution  of  premiums  is  generally 
determined  by  the  students  themselves.  There  are  certain  endowments 
for  this  purpose.  In  other  cases  the  premiums  are  paid  from  the  school 
fund.  The  interest  of  the  Fuhr  legacy  of  1,000  fl.,  in  Darmstadt,  is 
given  in  prizes  to  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

3.  Internal  Arrangement. 

This  differs  in  the  several  gymnasia.  The  one  at  Mayence  alone  has 
the  full  number  of  eight  classes.  At  Darmstadt,  the  place  of  the  lower 
class  is  supplied  by  the  private  preparatory  schools.  At  Giessen,  the 
two  higher  classes  are  formed  of  the  first  and  second,  and  of  the  third 
and  fourth  combined.  At  the  others,  the  classes  of  each  two  years  are 
united  into  one,  while  at  Worms  there  are  real  classes  attached  to  the 
gymnasial,  though  they  have  but  few  hours  in  common. 

Students  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  are  required  to  be  able 
to  read  German  fluently  in  both  the  German  and  Roman  characters,  to 
write  correctly  from  dictation  in  both  German  and  Roman  script,  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  four  primary  rules  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  ab¬ 
stract  numbers  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  regular  declension  and  conjugation 
in  Latin,  and  ability  to  translate  easy  sentences  is  also  desired.  The 
course  of  study  continues  eight  years — a  year  to  each  class,  and  two 
years  to  the  combined  classes.  The  average  time  spent  in  school  is  fixed 
at  thirty  hours  per  week,  and  is  divided  in  the  different  classes,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 


SUBJECTS. 

CLASSES. — Hours  per 

Week. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

German, . 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3- 

3 

2 

2 

Latin, . 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1 

1 

Greek, . 

2 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

Hebrew, . 

2 

2 

French, . 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematics . 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Nat.  Philosophy, . 

1 

1 

L 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Geography, . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

History, . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Penmanship, 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Gymnastics, . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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Religious  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who  have  received  a  theo¬ 
logical  education,  or,  in  the  sectarian  gymnasia,  by  the  settled  ministers. 
A  special  plan  of  instruction  has  been  recently  introduced,  dividing  the 
course  into  two  grades.  The  first,  for  the  five  lower  classes,  includes 
biblical  history,  with  the  committing  to  memory  of  texts  and  hymns,  the 
ten  commandments,  creed,  and  Lord’s  prayer,  and  the  explanations  of 
the  catechism,  followed  by  the  study  of  the  appointed  text-book  upon 
the  Christian  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  a  concise  history  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  explanations  of  the  doctrinal  differences  of  the 
various  sects.  The  advanced  course  commences  with  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  simply,  or  includes  a  more  extended  history  of  religion 
and  the  church,  showing  the  development  of  church  doctrines  and  spread 
of  the  church,  together  with  a  view  of  the  skeptical  doctrines  of  the 
present  age.  The  exercises  of  each  day  commence  and  close,  at  least  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  with  prayer.  At  Darmstadt,  where  most  of  the 
students  have  been  confirmed,  divine  worship  is  held  in  a  hall  of  the 
gymnasium  every  two  weeks,  and  teachers  and  students  together  partake 
of  the  communion.  Elsewhere,  care  is  at  least  taken  that  the  students 
attend  church,  a  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  teachers  in  turn.  For 
Catholic  instruction  a  priest  is  especially  detailed  by  the  bishop. 

In  Latin,  the  course  extends  to  include,  in  order,  Eutropius,  Nepos, 
Victor,  Phaedrus,  Justin,  Caesar,  Pliny,  Curtius,  Cicero,  Horace,  Livy, 
Virgil,  Perseus,  Juvenal,  and  Plautus.  Of  grammar,  Latin  compositions 
are  required  in  the  upper  classes,  and  the  students  are  taught  to  express 
themselves  grammatically  and  elegantly.  The  making  of  verses  is  only 
occasionally  required. 

The  Greek  course  includes  Xenophon,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Lucian, 
Plutarch,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Aristophanes,  Sophocles,  iEs- 
chylus,  and  perhaps  Pindar  and  Theocritus,  with  translations  into  Latin. 
The  study  of  Greek  is  obligatory  upon  such  as  are  intended  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine ;  others  may  be  excused  at  the 
request  of  the  parents,  whjch  occurs  with  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  students  at  Mayence,  but  with  only  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth 
at  the  other  gymnasia ;  in  the  lower  classes,  somewhat  more. 

Hebrew  is  taught,  usually  by  one  of  the  regular  teachers,  to  the  two 
higher  classes,  though  younger  students  are  permitted  to  join  them. 
The  study  includes  the  most  general  principles  of  syntax,  with  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  extracts  from  Genesis,  Joshua,  and  the  Psalms. 

Instruction  in  French  is  given  by  a  regular  teacher,  and  fs  so  far  ex¬ 
tended  as  to  enable  the  students  to  read  without  assistance  the  best 
French  classics,  and  to  express  themselves  properly  both  orally  and  with 
the  pen.  There  are  frequent  exercises  in  translation,  conversation,  and 
composition,  especially  upon  business  subjects,  and  public  exercises  are 
occasionally  held. 

Private  instruction  in  English  and  Italian  is  also  given  by  a  special 
teacher,  two  hours  in  the  week.  The  students  pursuing  these  branches 
are  classed  in  two  divisions. 
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The  course  of  German  study  includes  practice  in  correct  and  ex¬ 
pressive  reading,  with  the  explanation  and  narration  of  what  has  been 
read  in  the  student’s  own  words,  both  the  elements  and  higher  branches 
of  etymology,  syntax  and  the  structure  of  sentences,  punctuation,  trans¬ 
formation  of  poetry  to  prose,  composition,  metrical  versions  from  old 
authors,  history  of  modern  and  ancient  German  literature,  rhetoric, 
grammar  of  the  old  German  language,  exercises  in  metrical  style,  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  classical  poems  of  Klopstock,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Herder, 
&c.  All  the  classes  have  exercises  in  declamation,  and  the  higher  ones 
in  public  oratory. 

The  historical  course  embraces  the  universal  history  of  the  ancient 
and  middle  ages,  and  of  modern  times,  together  with  the  history  and 
statistics  of  Hesse. 

Geography  is  continued  until  the  sixth  year,  and  is  thoroughly  taught. 
Map  drawing  is  practiced,  but  not  generally. 

The  course  of  natural  science  includes  a  systematic  study  of  zoology 
and  botany,  human  physiology,  with  the  principles  of  dietetics,  natural 
and  mechanical  philosophy,  chemistry  and  geology.  Two  hours  in  the 
week  are  generally  given  to  this  branch. 

In  mathematics,  the  branches  pursued  are  arithmetic,  algebra,  elemen¬ 
tary  and  descriptive  geometry,  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and 
conic  sections. 

The  study  of  the  elements  of  philosophy  should  receive  two  hours, 
during  the  last  year,  but  it  is  usually  omitted  through  the  stress  of  other 
studies.  Singing  is  obligatory  in  the  four  lower  classes,  and  in  the  upper 
classes  upon  those  at  least  who  are  to  pursue  the  study  of  theology,  or 
of  sacred  and  secular  music.  It  is  usually  accompanied  with  instrumental 
music,  and  performed  in  concert.  In  the  practice  of  gymnastics,  several 
classes  generally  unite.  At  Darmstadt,  Mayence,  and  B'udingen,  there 
are  gymnastic  halls;  at  Mayence  instruction  is  also  given  in  swimming. 

Out  of  school  hours  teachers  that  have  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  cor¬ 
recting  exercises,  are  called  upon  for  little  else.  The  class  teacher  (each 
class  has  its  “class  teacher,”  except  where  the  system  of  department 
teachers  is  followed,)  has  to  see  that  the  students  have  some  hours  each 
at  their  own  disposal  and  for  exercise,  and  should  visit  their  rooms  from 
time  to  time  to  make  sure  of  their  diligence  and  good  behavior.  Teach¬ 
ers  may  receive  private  pupils,  from  whom  the  usual  fee  is  30  kreutzers 
(20  cents)  #n  hour — in  Darmstadt,  1  florin  (41  \  cents.)  There  are  stu¬ 
dents’  libraries  at  all  the  gymnasia,  and  they  are  also  permitted  to  use 
the  teachers’  libraries,  to  each  of  which  an  appropriation  of  100-150  fl. 
is  made  by  the  state.  The  lower  classes  are  graded  at  short  intervals, 
the  rank  being  determined  principally  from  the  written  exercises ;  the 
grading  of  the  upper  classes  occurs  less  frequently,  and  is  made  some¬ 
what  in  accordance  with  the  total  of  mistakes  during  the  half-year. 

School  discipline  extends  over  the  whole  conduct  of  the  student,  even 
out  of  school  and  school  hours.  The  class  teacher  is  required  to  see 
that  the  printed  rules  are  obeyed,  and  lists  are  provided  in’  which  each 
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teacher  notes  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  the  students  under  his  charge. 
The  severer  punishments  are,  on  the  whole,  seldom  inflicted,  though  in 
the  lower  classes  corporal  chastisement  is  not  strictly  forbidden.  At  the 
close  of  every  quarter  or  half  year,  censures  are  reported  to  those  de¬ 
serving  them,  which  must  be  countersigned  by  the  parents  or  their 
representatives.  These  reports  are,  in  certain  cases,  sent  directly  to  the 
parents.  The  frequenting  of  beer-houses  and  smoking  of  tobacco  are 
forbidden,  but  yet  are  common.  The  latter  habit  is  everywhere  followed 
if  the  parents  permit  it.  The  former  evil  has  been  much  promoted  by 
the  influence  of  the  societies  which  exist  at  some  of  the  gymnasia,  and 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  stringent  measures  that  have  been  taken 
to  remove  it,  have  been  at  all  successful.  In  other  respects,  discipline 
has  in  general  certainly  improved  upon  former  times.  There  is  no  regu¬ 
lation  determining  whether  the  word  “  You  ”  shall  be  used  in  addressing 
the  students,  even  of  the  higher  classes.  Custom  decides  generally  in 
favor  of  “  Thou.”  Students  not  resident  in  the  gymnasial  buildings,  can 
not  lodge  in  a  tavern  nor  in  any  place  where  there  will  be  more  than 
ordinary  temptations  to  excess,  and  all  students  must  report  their  resi¬ 
dence  to  the  director.  The  cost  of  board  at  Biidingen,  until  within  a 
few  years,  was  100-120  fl.,  now  130-160  fl. ;  in  most  of  the  other  cities, 
200-300  fl. ;  in  the  teachers’  families,  somewhat  more.  The  vacation, 
amounting  to  10-12  weeks,  vary  in  the  different  institutions,  but  there 
is  usually  a  long  vacation  of  3-4  weeks  twice  a  year.  Besides  a  private 
examination  before  the  director  and  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  second 
term,  there  is  also  usually  an  annual  public  examination  wdiich  is  con¬ 
cluded  with  special  festivities. 

Two  years’  attendance  at  some  one  of  the  state  gymnasia  is  required 
before  one  can  be  admitted  to  a  final  examination  respecting  his  academi¬ 
cal  preparation  and  fitness  to  enter  the  state  service,  and  this  rule  can  be 
dispensed  with  by  the  higher  directory  only  for  weighty  reasons.  This 
examination  is  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  upper  classes,  and  is 
always  made  at  the  gymnasium  which  the  student  has  attended.  It 
extends  to  all  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  course  of  higher  gymnasial 
instruction.  In  Greek,  the  questions  are  generally  confined  to  Homer, 
Xenophon,  &c.,  though  the  more  difficult  authors  are  not  excluded.  In 
Latin,  the  examination  must  not  be  limited  to  wThat  has  recently  been 
reviewed,  neither  should  it  be  restricted  to  what  the  student  has  read, 
nor  the  more  difficult  authors  be  entirel}r  omitted.  A  knowledge  of  the 
grammar,  a  correct  and  elegant  translation,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
metres,  and  an  explanation  of  the  course  of  thought  are  required.  The 
examination  in  the  German  language  and  literature  extends  over  the 
most  important  periods  of  its  historical  development,  and  requires  a 
knowledge  and  explanation  of  the  classic  writers,  the  principles  of  style, 
and  the  art  of  correct  and  elegant  written  and  spoken  discourse.  For 
the  papers  to  be  prepared  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages, 
material  is  taken  from  within  the  circle  of  the  students’  acquaintance, 
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that  there  may  be  a  ready  communication  of  thought  respecting  them 
without  special  preparation  or  assistance.  There  is  here  required  a 
readiness  of  expression  sufficient  for  scientific  and  practical  use,  without 
striking  offenses  against  correctness  and  propriety.  In  geography  there 
is  expected  a  general  knowledge  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  of  its  mathe¬ 
matical,  physical,  and  political  divisions.  In  history,  a  sure  and  firmly 
impressed  knowledge  of  the  principal  periods,  events,  names,  and  dates, 
is  indispensable,  and  it  is  also  expected  that  the  student  will  be  prepared 
to  state,  orallj7"  and  in  writing,  the  connection  of  the  most  important 
events  in  respect  to  their  causes  and  results,  and  the  prominent  charac¬ 
teristics  of  all  periods  and  noted  personages.  In  mathematics,  the  ex¬ 
amination  should  be  directed  to  the  studies  of  the  upper  class  and  extend 
to  progression,  logarithms,  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degrees, 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and  conic  sections.  In  natural  history, 
there  is  required  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  classification  of  natu¬ 
ral  objects  and  of  their  distinctive  characteristics,  as  well  as  with  the 
principles  of  natural  philosophy  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  most  important  phenomena  of  nature.  According  to  the 
results  of  the  examination,  the  students  are  classed  into  four  grades — 
the  first  signifying  distinguished  merit ;  the  second,  decided  merit ;  the 
third,  equal  merit  and  demerit;  the  fourth,  decided  demerit.  To  the 
first  two  grades  the  right  of  admission  to  the  University  is  unconditional, 
and  upon  the  attainment  of  one  of  these  is  dependent  all  claim  to 
stipends  from  the  state,  free  board,  &c.  To  students  of  the  third  grade 
admission  to  the  University  is  conditional.  No  special  privileges  attach 
to  the  completion  of  the  gymnasial  course,  except  that  only  students  of 
the  higher  class  can  be  admitted  to  this  examination. 

4.  Teachers. 

Candidates  for  teacherships  must  have  completed  the  gymnasial  course. 
Their  examination  is  conducted  by  a  board  at  Giessen  consisting  of  the 
university  professors  of  philosophy,  ancient  languages,  history,  Oriental 
languages,  and  pedagogy.  They  require  (excepting  teachers  in  the  special 
branches)  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
mythology,  antiquities,  &c.,  some  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  and  Sans¬ 
crit,  a  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  the  pure  mathematics,  &c. 
To  supply  in  some  measure  the  want  of  a  teachers’  seminary,  a  year’s 
trial  is  required,  occupied  at  first  in  attendance  during  the  instruction  of 
other  teachers,  and  then  in  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  a  director 
or  teacher,  and  thus  by  advice,  encouragement,  or  censure,  he  is  initiated 
into  the  right  methods.  His  appointment  by  the  grand  duke  follows  his 
nomination  to  office  by  the  higher  directory. 

In  Darmstadt  and  Mayence  the  salaries  are  highest,  the  directors  re¬ 
ceiving  2,000-2,400  fl.  and  their  house-rent;  the  older  teachers,  1,400- 
1,600  fl. ;  and  the  younger,  800-1,000  fl.  In  Biidingen,  they  receive 
from  700  to  1,500  fl.  One  fourth  of  these  salaries  is  paid  in  natural  pro¬ 
ducts,  which,  with  some  restrictions,  are  commuted  at  current  prices. 
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The  gymnasial  system  of  Hesse  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
country;  but  the  plan  of  instruction  demands  more  than  the  gymnasia 
are  able  to  do,  especially  in  the  study  of  mathematics.  The  laws  need 
revision.  The  gymnasium  at  Darmstadt  should  not  be  favored  above 
others,  and  a  classification  of  teachers  in  respect  to  their  time  of  service, 
without  regard  to  the  different  gymnasia,  would  certainly  be  a  measure 
of  justice  and  equity.  The  want  of  emulation  and  of  an  eager,  scientific 
spirit  among  the  students  that  is  often  complained  of,-  calls  also  for  re¬ 
laxation  in  the  now  too  strictly  drawn  rules  of  discipline. 

m.  THE  REAL  AND  TRADE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  first  real  schools  in  Hesse  were  established  at  Darmstadt  and 
Mayence  about  thirty  years  ago,  both  poorly  organized,  and  with,  at  first, 
only  two  classes.  Previously,  those  who  wished  to  obtain  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  than  that  of  the  common  schools  without  entering  the  university, 
attended  the  gymnasia  as  “  German  scholars,”  being  excused  from  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  connection  with  the  school  at  Darmstadt, 
a  mechanic  school  was  founded  in  1822,  which  received  500  fl.  annually 
from  the  state.  In  1834,  in  response  to  an  offer  from  the  chambers  of 
3,000  fl.  annually  to  each  of  the  principal  capitals  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  better  endowed  and  organized  real  schools,  the  cities  obligated 
themselves  for  a  like  amount,  and  also  assumed  the  expense  of  school 
grounds  and  buildings,  teachers’  salaries,  and  fuel.  The  three  schools 
were  opened  in  1834-7.  A  Higher  Trades’  School  also  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  established  at  Darmstadt  for  advanced  industrial  education  and 
preparation  for  all  those  occupations  and  arts  which  are*dependent  upon 
the  natural  and  mathematical  sciences  and  graphical  dexterity.  The  pro¬ 
gymnasia  at  Offenbach  and  Michelstadt  were  at  about  the  same  time 
changed  into  real  schools,  and  the  cities  of  Algei,  Bingen,  Biedenkopf, 
and  Alsfeld,  under  the  encouragement  of  state  appropriations,  founded 
similar  institutions.  At  Friedberg,  there  had  existed,  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  “Augustin  School,”  as  a  kind  of  gymnasium ;  this  was  changed 
in  1838  to  a  “  model  school,”  in  connection  with  the  Teachers’  Seminary, 
and  finally  was  resolved  into  a  real  school.  The  schools  at  Mayence  and 
Bingen  are  Catholic,  those  at  Worms  and  Algei  are  mixed,  and  the  others 
evangelical,  but  the  sectarian  influence  is  less  strong  than  at  the  gymna¬ 
sia.  At  Offenbach  many  Jews  attend.  The  tuition  fees  vary  from  12  to 
24  florins. 

The  scholars  attending  these  schools  are  drawn  from  all  ranks,  especi¬ 
ally  from  the  mercantile  and  trades  classes.  Most  of  them  immediately 
after  their  confirmation,  commence  their  apprenticeships,  and  many  also 
enter  the  Trades’  School  at  Darmstadt  for  farther  instruction  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  forestry,  &c.  The  three  provincial  schools  are  fully  organized 
with  seven  or  eight  teachers,  besides  the  director ;  the  rest  have  only 
three  classes  and  two  or  three  teachers,  with  assistant  teachers  as  may 
be  necessary — making  a  total  of  fifty-four  teachers.  The  expenses 
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amount  to  about  55,000  fl.,  ($2,300,)  including  23,500  fl.  received  from 
the  state,  and  3,000  fl.  from  endowments.  The  total  attendance  amounts 
to  over  1,300,  of  which  Darmstadt  and  Mayence  have  each  about  300, 
Offenbach  over  200,  Friedberg  and  Bingen  about  100,  &c. 

The  requisites  of  admission  are  ten  years  of  age,  ability  to  read  and 
write  correctly,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  simple  and  compound  numbers.  The  studies  are  distributed  as 
follows : — 


SUBJECTS. 

• 

CLASSES.—  Hours  per 

Week. 

IV. 

HI. 

II. 

I. 

Religion, . 

4 

3 

2 

2 

German, . 

4 

4 

3 

2 

French, . '. . 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Mathematics, . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Natural  Philosophy, . 

3 

Nat.  History  and  Chemistry,.. . 

2 

2 

3 

4 

Geography, . 

4 

3 

2 

Historj'-, . 

4 

3 

Drawing, . 

2 

3 

4 

4 

Writing, . 

3 

2 

2 

Singing, . 

3 

2 

1 

1 

English, . 

3 

3 

Embossing, . 

3 

This  plan,  however,  is  modified,  as  Darmstadt  and  Mayence  have  six 
classes  ;  Offenbach,  with  its  preparatory  school,  has  seven ;  and  the 
smaller  schools  but  three. 

Religious  instruction  includes  biblical  history,  with  the  committing  to 
memory  of  texts,  hymns,  and  portions  of  the  catechism,  church  history, 
the  doctrines  of  religion  and  morality,  and  explanations  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  the  gospels,  the  Acts,  and  epistles.  Where  there  are 
classes  for  scholars  that  have  been  confirmed,  a  preliminary  ^iew  of  the 
Scriptures  is  followed  by  a  somewhat  extended  history  of  religion  and 
the  church,  more  thorough  doctrinal  instruction,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  Relief  upon  the  life.  In  the  Trades’  School 
at  Darmstadt,  the  life  of  Christ  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  prophe¬ 
cies  and  with  reference  to  the  prevalent  forms  of  scepticism,  together 
with  the  history  of  religion  and  the  church,  and  lectures  upon  the  Bible. 
At  Worms  and  Mayence  special  instruction  is  provided  for  the  Jews  by 
their  own  rabbins. 

Latin  is  taught  three  or  four  hours  weekly  to  two  or  three  divisions  of 
the  students  so  far  as  to  translate  Caesar  and  easier  extracts  from  Cicero. 
Instruction  in  French  is  very  much  as  at  the  gymnasia,  particular  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  mercantile  correspondence.  English  instruction  is 
given  to  scholars  over  twelve  years  of  age,  with  practice  in  conversation. 
Greek  is  taught,  two  hours  a  week,  at  some  of  the  schools  which  prepare 
pupils  for  the  gymnasium.  German  is  taught  as  at  the  gymnasia,  but 
with  stricter  attention  to  the  requirements  of  business.  History  is  com- 
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menced  after  some  previous  study  of  geography,  at  first  biographical — 
afterwards  more  ethnographical  and  pragmatic ;  chronological  tables  are 
prepared  and  committed  to  memory,  and  attempts  made  at  historical 
composition.  Geography  is  taught  as  much  as  possible  in  connection 
with  history,  and  without  giving  too  much  importance  to  names  of  places 
and  statistical  facts,  more  attention  is  paid  to  industrial  and  commercial 
characteristics;  maps  are  drawn  and  geographical  tables  prepared. 
Natural  history  is  studied  in  the  lower  classes ;  the  higher  classes  also 
join  in  botanical  excursions,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  the  extensive 
gardens  of  Giessen  and  Darmstadt.  The  mathematical  course  includes 
involution,  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  arithmetrical  and 
geometrical  series,  logarithms,  and  their  application  to  the  calculation  of 
compound  interest  and  annuities.  In  the  higher  class,  two  hours  are 
also  given  to  book-keeping.  Instruction  in  geometry  extends  to  the 
measurement  of  solids,  trigonometry,  geometrical  drawing,  and  the  form¬ 
ing  of  geometrical  figures  of  pasteboard.  The  laws  of  physics  and 
chemistry  are  illustrated  by  experiments,  for  which  the  larger  schools 
possess  sufficiently  complete  sets  of  apparatus  as  well  as  laboratories. 
At  Giessen  and  Mayence  three  hours  are  given  to  modeling,  as  well  to 
awaken  a  talent  for  the  art  as  for  the  benefit  of  those  occupations  in 
which  a  taste  for  ornament  is  needed.  The  scholars  at  Darmstadt  have 
the  benefit  of  the  instruction  in  modeling  that  is  given  at  the  Trades’ 
School.  Special  attention  is  given  to  ornamental  and  architectural 
drawing,  drawing  from  nature  or  models,  taking  impressions  in  plaster, 
&c.  Discipline  is  rendered  more  difficult  from  the  fact  that  the  scholars 
are  from  different  and  unequally  educated  districts. 

The  Higher  Trades’  School  (Gewcrbeschule)  at  Darmstadt  is  peculiarly 
organized.  It  consists  of  two  “general  classes,”  so  called,  and  four  “de¬ 
partment  classes,”  viz.,  of  applied  chemistry,  applied  mechanics,  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  engineering.  For  admission  to  the  general  classes,  the 
student  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
studies  of  the  higher  class  of  the  real  school,  or  of  the  three  higher 
gymnasial  classes.  The  course  of  study  is  as  follows : — In  the  lower 
class,  arithmetic  and  algebra;  surveying,  the  measurement  of  solids, 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  ;  descriptive  geometry ;  sketching — 
each  of  these  divisions  four  hours  in  the  week — chemistry,  history,  and 
geography ;  English,  French,  three  hours  each ;  German,  religion, 
botany,  zoology,  two  hours  each.  In  the  second  class,  analytical  geome¬ 
try,  descriptive  geometry,  sketching,  experimental  philosophy,  four  hours 
each ;  chemistry  of  the  metals,  three  hours ;  algebraical  analysis,  two 
hours;  history,  German,  French,  English,  and  religion,  as  in  the  lower 
class.  An  examination  is  held  at  the  close  which  authorizes  admission 
to  the  department  classes,  or  to  the  institution  for  instruction  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  forests,  or  to  the  university  for  the  prosecution  of  the  study 
of  finance,  the  higher  mathematics,  and  natural  science.  The  tuition 
fees  amount  to  30  fl.  yearly.  The  attendance  in  both  classes  is  70-80. 
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The  course  of  study  in  the  department  classes  transcends  the  limits  of 
ordinary  school  instruction,  and  a  further  account  of  them  would  be 
therefore  here  out  of  place. 

About  one-third  of  the  teachers  have  received  no  formal  training, 
while  many  of  ’them  have  been  educated  at  the  teachers’  seminaries. 
Their  examination  is  made  by  a  special  committee  at  Darmstadt,  and 
either  extends  to  embrace  all  the  studies  of  the  real  school,  or  is  limited 
to  single  departments.  In  other  respects,  the  position  of  the  teachers  is 
much  the  same  as  at  the  gymnasia,  except  that  their  salaries  are  some¬ 
what  less,  ranging  from  500  to  1,200  fl. 

The  real  schools  of  Hesse  have  always  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of 
public  favor;  still  they  are  not  free  from  defects,  the  chief  of  which 
arises  from  the  want  of  a  more  general  and  thorough  system  of  training 
for  teachers.  Though  technical  ability  in  each  branch  is  a  prime  requi¬ 
site,  yet  a  system  of  specially  trained  department  teachers  must  weaken 
the  educational  energy  and  force  of  the  institutions.  The  smaller  schools 
have  proved  themselves  of  but  little  worth,  and  it  would  be  better  for 
the  several  towns  were  the  money  now  expended  upon  these,  to  be  used 
in  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  There  is  less  disposition  on  the 
part  of  government  now  than  formerly  to  establish  new  ones. 

IV.  HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  first  school  of  this  kind  was  founded  at  Darmstadt  in  1829,  with 
three  classes  and  five  teachers,  beside  drawing  and  music  teachers,  and  a 
female  teacher  of  needlework,  &c.,  and  with  45-50  pupils  in  each  of  the 
five  divisions.  The  usual  branches  are  taught,'  together  with  French 
and  English  and  the  history  of  literature.  The  teachers  are  mostly  theo¬ 
logical  students.  There  are  similar  institutions  at  Giessen  and  Offen¬ 
bach,  and  there  are  also  female  schools  attached  to  the  real  schools  at 
Offenbach  and  Biedenkopf.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  private  insti¬ 
tutions — three  at  Darmstadt,  with  90-95  pupils;  ten  at  Mentz,  with  20- 
130  pupils;  three  at  Giessen,  &c.  A  very  flourishing  school  was  early 
established  at  Worms.  The  tuition  fees  vary  from  30  fl.  to  50  fl.,  or 
more.  Education  after  confirmation  is  usually  completed  at  boarding- 
schools  or  in  private  families  in  the  large  cities.  There  are  several  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  purpose  in  Darmstadt.  Instruction  is  given  in  history, 
the  history  of  literature,  composition,  religion,  arithmetic,  and  French ; 
but  their  methods  and  arrangement  are  various.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  Hesse  participates  in  the  error  of  the  age  respecting  female  educa¬ 
tion.  Too  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  whereby 
the  culture  of  the  heart  too  often  suffers,  and,  still  more,  her  preparation 
for  woman’s  true  office  as  a  capable  housewife. 

y.  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS,  RESCUE  INSTITUTIONS,  ETC. 

Orphan  Asylums. — There  has  long  been  at  Darmstadt  an  asylum  for 
poor  orphans,  but  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  bringing  up  of  so  many 
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children  together,  caused  the  government,  in  1824,  to  require  that 
orphans  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  respectable  Christian  families  of 
their  native  place,  if  possible,  under  a  contract  of  the  pastor  and  burgo¬ 
master,  approved  by  the  district  council  and  directors  of  the  asylum. 
The  pay  for  each  child  is  40-50  fl.  annually,  until  his  confirmation,  for 
which  its  foster-parents  provide  for  all  its  ordinary  wants ;  in  case  of 
sickness,  there  is  extra  compensation  for  the  physician  and  medicine.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  pastor  to  see  that  he  receives  religious  instruction,  and 
is  sent  regularly  to  school.  If  necessary,  assistance  may  be  rendered 
them  after  apprenticeship  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  clothing.  The 
number  of  children  thus  supported  is  1,900-2,000,  at  an  annual  expense 
of  57-58,000  fl.  ($24,000.)  In  1854  there  was  also  paid  5,907  fl.  in  sup¬ 
port  of  101  apprentices.  Of  this,  the  state  pays  49,718  fl. ;  the  income 
of  the  orphan’s  fund,  3,583  fl. ;  contributions  taken  semi-annually  in  the 
churches,  at  weddings,  baptisms,  &c.,  about  9,000  fl.,  &c.  In  1845  the 
benefits  of  the  asylum  were  extended  to  Jewish  children. 

This  system  has  received  much  censure ;  but  if  the  pastors  and  bur¬ 
gomasters  perform  their  duty  in  the  choice  and  oversight  of  the  foster- 
parents,  such  family  training  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  an 
orphan-house.  Indeed,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  provide  for  1,900 
children  in  special  institutions  for  the  above-mentioned  sum  ? 

There  is  one  rescue  institution  in  each  province — at  Arnsburg  in 
Upper  Hesse,  at  Hahnlein  in  Starkenburg,  and  at  Jugenheim  in  Rhenish 
Hesse.  Each  has  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
inmates.  The  girls  are  usually  provided  for  in  private  families.  The 
average  expenses  of  each  child  are  90-100  fl.,  sometimes  defrayed  in  part 
by  the  parishes,  otherwise  by  charitable  contributions,  for  w’hich  collec¬ 
tors  may  be  sent  out  through  the  country.  These  institutions  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  school  authorities,  and  are  frequently  visited 
by  them.  The  studies  pursued  are  those  of  the  common  schools. 

The  number  of  the  blind  in  Hesse  is  about  450.  An  asylum  for  their 
benefit  was  opened  in  1850,  at  Friedberg,  with  one  pupil,  by  Schlafer,  a 
former  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  are  now  usually  thirty  to 
thirty-five  pupils,  whose  ages  range  from  seven  to  thirty.  Twelve  have 
been  discharged  as  sufficiently  educated,  and  are  now  able  to  support 
themselves.  The  institution  provides  employment  and  secures  a  sale 
of  the  articles  manufactured.  For  some  years,  agriculture  has  been  at¬ 
tended  to  with  success.  About  1,800  fl.  are  received  for  board,  300-400 
florins  from  proceeds  of  sales,  3,000-4,000  fl.  from  charitable  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  expenses  amount  to  about  5,400  fl.,  or  180  fl.  for  each  pupil. 
Besides  the  director,  there  are  engaged  an  assistant  teacher,  a  trades’  in¬ 
structor,  a  female  teacher,  and  an  assistant  matron.  Religious  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  by  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

The  first  state  institution  for  the  deaf-mute  children  was  established 
at  Friedberg  in  1837,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  students  of  the 
theological  and  teachers’  seminaries  to  practice  deaf  and  dumb  instruc- 
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tion.  Roller,  who  had  previously  been  at  the  head  of  a  private  institu-* 
tion  of  his  own  founding,  was  made  director,  and  provided  the  necessary 
corps  of  teachers.  One-fourth  of  the  board  (145-150  fl.)  was  paid  by 
the  parishes  or  parents,  the  remainder  by  the  state.  Children  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  families  at  an  expense  of  60-70  fl.  In  1840  another  institu¬ 
tion  was  founded  at  Bensheim,  for  Catholic  children.  Teachers  are  now 
appointed  by  the  state,  and  a  fund  has  been  provided  for  assisting  dis¬ 
charged  pupils  in  acquiring  a  trade  or  suitable  occupation.  At  Friedberg 
there  are  now  seventy-two  pupils,  at  Bensheim  fifteen,  towards  whose 
support  the  state  contributes  12,000  fl.  and  the  parishes  about  2,000  fl. 
The  method  of  speaking  aloud  has  been  introduced  into  both  institu¬ 
tions. 

There  are  twenty-four  public  institutions  for  infants,  with  about  1,500 
or  1,600  pupils. 


III.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  EDUCATION, 


A8  COMPREHENDED  UNDER  THE  THREEFOLD  RELATIONSHIP  OF  MAN  TO  NATURE, 
TO  SOCIETY,  AND  TO  GOD. 

BY  J.  M.  GREGORY, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  of  Michigan. 


I  have  assigned  myself,  in  this  Address,  a  triple  task.  In 
the  first  part,  I  propose  the  somewhat  audacious  attempt  to 
make  a  new  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  problem  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  In  the  second ,  I  shall  apply  my  statement  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  educational  theories  heretofore  proposed  among  men. 
And,  finally,  I  shall  attempt  to  deduce  from  my  statement  a 
true  theory  of  Education. 

He  who  would  unfold  an  acorn,  must  needs  rear  an  oak. 
Such  is  its  preappointed  form  and  destiny.  He  may  make  the 
oak  grander  and  more  beautiful  by  skilful  culture,  or  may  blight 
and  belittle  it  by  neglect ;  but  no  care  or  culture  can  change  it 
to  a  willow,  or  enable  it  to  produce  apples  or  grapes. 

From  an  eagle’s  egg  can  come  only  an  eaglet.  No  careful 
incubation  can  hatch  therefrom  the  owl  or  the  goose,  nor  can 
any  skill  in  training  rear  the  young  bird  of  prey  to  become  a 
swimmer  in  the  waters,  or  to  mouse  for  its  food  in  the  dim 
twilight. 

What  the  Creator  designed  each  species  of  creature  to  be, 
that  it  must  grow  to  be,  —  each  one  “  after  his  kind,”  —  full- 
orbed  and  fruitful,  if  wisely  and  naturally  reared  ;  dwarfed,  dis¬ 
torted,  and  unproductive  if  violent  or  rude  hands  attempt  to 
bend  it  from  its  prescribed  rank  and  place.  From  the  acorn, 
the  oak,  —  from  the  egg,  the  eagle, — from  the  child,  the 
man  ;  —  such  is  the  voice  of  destiny,  the  Divine  end  of  devel¬ 
opment,  —  of  Education,  which  is  only  another  name  for  devel¬ 
opment. 


*  Read  before  the  National  Teachers’  Association,  at  Chicago,  Aug.  6,  1863. 
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And  here  we  reach  the  first  and  most  general  statement  of 
the  great  problem  of  Education ,  the  chiefest  problem  of  human 
history  and  human  progress.  It  is  summed  up  in  the  two  grand, 
hemispheric  words  Destiny,  Development  ;  —  destiny  its  lim¬ 
iting  law ,  development  its  constructing  force  ;  destiny  its  prescribed 
path  and  culminating  end,  development  its  methodic  march  and 
progressive  fulfilment.  For  education  is  a  development,  not 
merely  into  some  ideal  roundness  of  form,  some  theoretic  har¬ 
mony  of  parts  ;  but,  better  and  grander  than  all  this,  to  preap¬ 
pointed  ends  and  uses,  —  to  preordained  relations  and  duties, — 
in  one  great  word,  to  Destiny. 

Holding  in  our  hands  the  light  of  this  broad  general  state¬ 
ment,  and  moving  forward  to  a  closer  and  minuter  analysis,  the 
problem  we  are  studying  is  seen  to  be  not  simple  but  complex, 
separating  into  sections  which  are  themselves  mighty  subordi¬ 
nate  problems  ;  that  it  is  indeed  not  a  single  question,  but  three¬ 
fold,  its  subdivisions  answering  to  the  three  great  fields  of  human 
relations  and  duties. 

1.  If  we  may  borrow  from  mathematics  a  figure  which  fits 
blit  loosely,  indeed,  to  this  metaphysical  question,  the  problem 
of  Education  is  a  problem  of  three  unknown  quantities,  and 
demands  for  its  solution  the  resolution  of  three  independent 
equations.  The  first  equation  (to  continue  a  figure  which  will 
help  me  to  set  the  great  correspondent  facts  more  clearly  over 
against  each  other)  shows  us,  on  the  one  side,  a  Child  —  an  I 
infant  being,  with  its  germinal  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will,  | 
—  its  physical  organization,  powers,  and  needs.  Over  against 
this  child,  stands,  as  a  related  quantity,  as  a.  sort  of  second 
member,  the  universe  of  beings,  facts,  and  truths,  —  Nature, 
with  its  substances,  forms,  and  forces,  its  life,  sciences,  and 
laws.  It  is  the  living  being  confronting  the  appointed  fields  of  ] 
its  life.  On  this  side  the  growing  germ,  on  that,  the  prepared 
soil  for  its  growth  ;  here  the  heir,  there  the  appointed  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  here  the  unfolding  powers  of  muscle  and  mind,  there 
the  destined  theatre  and  materials  for  their  work ;  here  the 
future  toiler,  there  the  coming  toil ;  here  the  possible  thinker, 
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the  dawning  intelligence,  there  the  unmeasured  domains  of 
knowledge  and  truth.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  child  in  his  simple 
personality  that  is  before  us,  —  the  child  revealed  in  those 
purely  individual  relations  to  the  world  around  him  that  the 
first  man  of  our  race  had  ere  a  companion  was  given  him,  and 
such  as  every  human  being  holds  independent  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

And  here,  our  problem  is  to  discover  the  natural  method 
and  full  measure  of  culture  and  nourishment  by  which  the  child 
may  be  reared  into  a  sort  of  responsive  equality  with  Nature, 
—  which  may,  indeed,  fit  him  to  fill  out  the  full  round  of  his 
duties  and  destinies  in  Nature,  as  its  servant,  interpreter,  and 
lord.  The  work  of  education,  under  this  statement,  is  simply 
to  develop  childhood  into  a  full-grown,  active,  and  healthful 
manhood,  that  it  may  be  able  to  understand  and  use  Nature  for 
its  pleasure  and  support,  and  may  dwell  on  the  earth  a  wise, 
powerful,  regal  soul.  Fitting  the  individual  man  for  his  soli¬ 
tary  sphere,  its  mission  would  end. 

2.  But  there  are  other  relationships  lying  within  the  great 
circle  of  human  destiny.  We  have  traversed  only  the  smallest 
and  lowest  segment  of  that  circle  when  wfc  have  observed  man 
as  a  mere  child  of  nature.  Our  problem,  therefore,  advances 
to  still  higher  questions,  and  demands,  for  its  solution,  other 
statements,  —  another  equation. 

In  this  second  equation,  we  find  again  in  the  first  member, 
the  Child, — the  infant  citizen,  with  his  social  powers  and 
wants,  —  his  social  sympathies,  affections,  aspirations.  On  the 
other  side,  stands  Society ,  —  the  world  of  mankind,  with  its  fam¬ 
ilies,  brotherhoods,  nationalities,  and  states,  —  its  social  order 
and  ideas,  —  its  constitutions,  laws,  and  civilizations,  —  its  trades 
and  commerce, — its  arts,  schools,  churches,  and  homes,  and  all 
the  many  sided  life  of  communities  of  men.  We  have  here  the 
dawning  man  placed  over  against  the  aggregated  humanity  ;  — 
on  this  side,  the  yearning,  loyal,  loving  soul ;  on  that,  friends, 
family,  country; — here  the  speaking  tongue,  there  listening 
ears  ;  here  the  possible  brother,  friend,  parent,  patriot,  citizen, 
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subject,  sovereign;  —  there  the  great  organized  mass  of  human 
kind  in  whose  families,  fraternities,  nationalities  and  states  the 
possible  may  become  the  actual ;  the  rich  endowment  of  powers 
may  ripen  into  a  still  richer  fruition. 

And  here,  the  question  of  our  problem  is  to  determine  the 
fitting  food  and  training  for  that  growth  which  may  make  the 
child  equal  to  his  social  destiny.  Education  has  here  for  its 
work,  to  rear  the  infant  being  into  the  mature  member  of  soci¬ 
ety,  to  inspire  him  with  the  great  social  virtues  of  justice  and 
benevolence,  to  train  him  to  social  arts,  to  arm  him  with  social 
powers  and  knowledge,  and  to  crown  him  with  social  grace. 
It  is  to  train  the  tongue  for  eloquent  speech,  the  ear  for  intelli¬ 
gent  hearing,  the  mind  for  communion  with  kindred  mind,  the 
hand  for  useful  arts  and  co-operative  work  ;  to  lift  the  helpless 
child  into  the  large-hearted  and  helpful  citizen,  fitted  for  a  life 
of  liberty  and  law,  educated  to  keep  step  with  the  grand  march 
of  society.  How  large  and  grand  is  this  problem  of  social  edu¬ 
cation  can  only  be  shown  by  an  analysis  too  broad  for  the 
limits  of  this  Address. 

3.  But  there  remains  another  field  of  human  relations.  Let 
us  advance  to  the  last  and  grandest  segment  of  the  great  circle 
of  man’s  preappointed  destinies.  Our  third  equation,  to  which 
we  now  come,  —  a  noble  and  divine  equation,  of  vast  inequali¬ 
ties, —  exhibits  again,  on  the  one  side,  the  Child,  but  now 
gifted  with  immortality,  endowed  with  an  inextinguishable  re¬ 
ligiosity,  filled  with  innate:  and  inappeasable  cravings  for  the 
infinite  and  the  divine,  and  fired  with  hopes,  fears,  and  faiths 
.which  transcend  both  time  and  sense.  On  the  other  side  is 
God,  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  divine  providences  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  commanding  love,  service,  and  worship.  It  is  the 
conscious  creature  standing  before  his  infinite  Creator  ;  here  the 
infant  soul,  —  the  born  subject  of  a  divine  government,  and  the 
perpetual  dweller  in  a  divine  household,  hungering  for  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  an  unerring  wisdom  and  for  the  bliss  of  a  perfect  love, 
—  there  the  all-enveloping  presence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and 
the  heavenly  Father  of  all ;  —  here  the  kindling  of  an  immortal 
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life,  whose  highest  need  is  God  himself,  and  there  the  Divine 
Love  offering  itself  as  the  supreme  good  and  last  end  of  its 
creatures. 

How  grand  the  question  which  the  confronting  quantities  in 
this  equation  involve  !  To  find  the  laws  and  agencies  by  which 
this  divine  culture  is  to  go  on,  —  the  “  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord  ”  by  which  the  child  is  to  be  reared  up  to  the  height 
of  this  divine  destiny,  and  to  be  fitted  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
sublime  duties,  —  this  is  the  last  and  highest  problem  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Its  work  is  only  ended  when  out  of  the  germ  of  a  weak 
and  ignorant  childhood,  it  has  developed  a  God-fearing,  God- 
loving  and  God-like  manhood.  For  who  can  deny  that  this 
also  is  within  the  province  of  education,  and  one  of  its  neces¬ 
sary  aims?  It  matters  not  by  what  aids  of  supernatural  grace, 
or  by  what  lessons  of  a  divine  experience,  it  may  be  begun  or 
continued,  the  process  is  essentially  educational.  It  is  a  cult¬ 
ured  development,  unfolding  by  regular  stages  and  fixed  laws 
into  a  mature  growth. 

Such  then  is  the  triple  problem  of  education  ;  such  the  grand 
trinity  of  questions  it  presents  for  our  study.  We  recapitulate 
them  :  — 

1.  To  train  the  infant  heir  of  nature  and  truth  up  to  his  in¬ 
heritance  of  knowledge  and  power. 

2.  To  rear  the  child-citizen  up  for  society  and  the  world  of 
mankind ;  and 

3.  To  train  man  for  God  and  fit  the  soul  for  its  heavenward 
duties  and  destinies. 

The  first  regards  the  child  as  a  simple  independent  being, 
having  faculties  fitting  him  to  live  in  nature,  and  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  use  it.  The  second  contemplates  him  as  a  member 
of  society  and  gifted  with  powers  fitting  him  to  live  in  the 
world  of  men.  The  third  recognizes  him  as  having  native 
powers  designed  to  make  him  a  worshipper  of  God  and  an 
heir  of  heaven. 

Educated  under  the  first  statement,  man  would  be  but  a 
splendid  savage,  a  glorious  child  of  Nature,  wise  in  Nature’s 
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learning,  stalwart  in  natural  strength,  but  uncrowned  with  social 
grace,  and  empty  of  immortal  hopes.  Educated  according  to  the 
second ,  he  would  be  the  man  of  the  world,  —  courtly,  urbane, 
sagacious  in  affairs  ;  an  orator,  a  patriot,  a  statesman,  perhaps, 

- — but  shut  in  to  the  narrow  realms  of  time  and  sense,  and 
uninfluenced  by  those  celestial  lights  and  attractions  which  lift 
the  soul  into  the  regions  of  the  heroic  and  divine,  and  link  it 
by  immortal  hopes  to  all  the  great  future,  thus  guarding  it 
against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  present,  and  fortifying 
it  to  endure  without  fainting  the  inevitable  toils  and  sorrows  of 
its  earthly  state.  Educated  in  the  third  view,  man  becomes 
allied  to  God  and  his  government ;  his  life  is  no  longer  an 
unmeaning  riddle,  but  a  sublime  revelation,  —  a  foretaste  and 
prophecy  of  the  grander  life  to  come.  Lights  of  heavenly 
wisdom  now  play  on  his  path,  and  motives  of  superhuman 
power  move  him  to  action. 

Under  the  first ,  he  learns  to  take  care  of  himself ;  under  the 
second, ,  he  is  taught  to  act  also  for  society  and  his  fellow-men ; 
under  the  third ,  he  rises  to  the  full  grandeur  of  an  incarnate 
soul,  and  becomes  a  co-worker  with  Deity,  in  plans  whose  wide 
sweep  embraces  the  universal  well-being,  and  blends  the  brief 
and  fragmentary  histories  of  earth  with  the  mighty  biography 
of  God. 

It  remains,  now,  to  show  that  these  three  great  spiritual 
quantities,  —  the  child’s  relations  to  Nature  and  Truth,  to  So¬ 
ciety  and  to  God,  —  all  enter  into  the  problem  of  Education; 
that  they  exhaust  it,  and  that  its  complete  solution  forbids  that 
either  shall  be  left  out. 

And  first  and  foremost,  in  this  demonstration,  stands  the 
testimony  of  the  Great  Teacher,  who  taught  as  never  man 
taught.  In  the  two  great  commandments,  —  “  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,”  and  “Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  —  thy  neighbor  and  thyself,  —  he 
groups,  under  the  three  heads  I  have  named,  the  essential  rela¬ 
tions  of  human  life  and  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  what  do 
these  wonderfully  comprehensive  commandments  mean  but  to 
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bid  the  soul  to  hold,  as  its  three  high  centres  of  love  and  re¬ 
gard,  itself \  Society,  and  God ;  —  God  first  and  highest  ?  And 
how  shall  a  man  fitly  fulfil  this  duty  to  himself  but  by  growing 
up  to  his  preappointed  place  and  stature  in  nature  as  a  wise, 
active,  rejoicing  soul  ?  —  how  to  his  neighbor  —  that  is  to  Soci¬ 
ety —  but  by  being  educated  into  a  true  and  perfect  member  of 
society  ;  and  how  show  supreme  love  to  God  but  by  seeking  to 
fiAl  out  the  full  measure  of  his  relations  to  the  Divine  Being 
and  government  ?  Beyond  debate,  the  Saviour,  in  these  two 
great  laws  of  Kfe,  defines  the  three  grand  fields  of  human  rela¬ 
tions  and  duties,  and  in  them  embraces  the  entire  sphere  of 
man’s  development.  We  have,  then,  the  witness  of  inspiration 
to  the  truthfulness  of  our  statement. 

Shakespeare,  whose  knowledge  of  mankind  seems  little  short 
of  inspiration,  presents,  under  another  form,  almost  the  same 
view.  In  his  address  of  Wolsey  to  Cromwell,  the  fallen  min¬ 
ister  charges  his  secretary,  as  his  great  and  comprehensive  rule 
of  right  and  duty,  — 

“Let  all  the  ends  thou  airaest  at  be  thy  country’s, 

Thy  God’s,  and  Truth’s.” 

As  if  he  had  said,  God,  Society,  and  thy  soul’s  loyalty  to  truth, 

—  these  are  the  grand  and  all-comprehending  aims  of  thy  life. 

But  there  is  an  evidence  nearer  and  clearer  to  us  all, — ly¬ 
ing  in  the  very  centre  of  our  consciousness.  Let  one  imagine 
himself  alone  in  the  world,  living  a  solitary  life,  separate  from 
fellow-men,  and  ignorant  of  God.  How  many  relationships, 
physical  and  mental,  st£l  bind  him  to  the  world  he  lives  in,  — 
to  the  great  solitary  Nature  whose  magnificent  works,  and  laws, 
and  forces  rise  and  rule  around  him  !  How  much  of  education 

—  of  knowledge  and  culture,  strength  and  skill  —  he  needs,  to 
live  safely,  wisely,  happily,  in  the  solitude !  What  a  field  for 
labor  and  for  life  still  invites  his  efforts  ! 

But  now  let  mankind  appear,  and  human  society,  with  all  its 
complex,  social,  commercial,  and  political  organizations,  and  its 
ten  thousand  busy  pursuits,  enter  the  scene ;  —  who  does  not 
feel  that  a  new  and  grander  field  of  relations  is  opened  before 
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him ;  that  a  new  and  nobler  section  of  his  nature  is  called  at 
once  into  exercise,  and  that  a  new  and  higher  education  is 
needed  to  fit  him  for  his  new  circumstances  and  duties  ?  How 
wide  the  range  of  activities  and  needs  revealed,  how  vast  and 
varied  the  new  powers  called  into  action,  and  how  inadequate 
the  education  of  the  solitary  for  the  social  man  ! 

But  now,  finally,  let  the  Divine  Being  and  his  government 
reveal  themselves  over  the  whole  scene ;  let  time  be  seen  linked 
to  eternity,  and  life  blending  with  immortality ;  let  man’s  rela-- 
tions  to  his  Creator  come  into  magnificent  view,  and  God’s  vast 
moral  government  be  seen  in  wide  and  resistless  play  through¬ 
out  the  world,  —  and  who  does  not  at  once  perceive  rising 
around  him  a  whole  realm  of  divine  relations  and  duties,  call¬ 
ing  into  action  another  and  the  grandest  section  of  his  sensibil¬ 
ities  and  powers  ?  At  once  there  comes  the  demand  for  another 
and  higher  stage  of  culture  —  a  grander  unfolding  of  thought 
and  wisdom  —  to  fit  us  for  this  sublimer  life.  A  loftier  learn¬ 
ing,  a  new  and  richer  education,  is  needed  to  lift  the  citizen  of 
Society  into  the  servant  and  worshipper  of  God. 

Thus,  starting  from  the  solitary  soul  in  the  midst  of  Nature, 
and  moving  upward  by  successive  stages  to  Society  and  to  God, 
we  feel,  at  each  step,  the  birth,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  nature 
within  us,  demanding,  for  its  guidance  and  well-being,  to  be 
educated  to  its  work.  And  just  because  the  last  step  leads  us 
up  to  the  infinite  and  the  divine,  it  closes  the  series ;  there  can 
be  no  other. 

What  a  weight  of  confirmation  do  these  views  borrow  from 
the  words  of  Royer  Collard,  the  great  scholar,  whom  Cousin 
pronounces  ‘  ‘  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  present 
age.”  Mark  these  words:  “Human  societies  are  born,  live, 
and  die  upon  the  earth ;  there  they  accomplish  their  destinies. 
But  they  contain  not  the  whole  man.  After  his  engagement  to 
Society  there  still  remains  in  him  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature, 
—  those  high  faculties  by  which  he  elevates  himself  to  God,  to 
a  future  life,  and  to  the  unknown  blessings  of  an  invisible 
world.” 

Finally,  it  is  evident,  that  although  the  development  of  each 
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of  these  three  departments  of  man’s  nature  admits  of  a  separate 
study,  yet  they  all  enter  as  elements  into  the  one  great  problem 
of  education.  In  the  full  and  final  solution  of  this  problem,  no 
one  of  these  elements  can  be  omitted,  any  more  than,  in  the 
algebraic  operation  from  which  we  have  borrowed  our  principal 
figure,  —  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  three  unknown  quantities, 
—  you  can  obtain  a  definite  answer  without  a  combined  consid¬ 
eration  of  all  the  three  equations.  You  may  study  each  equation 
as  a  separate  statement  of  some  particular  fact  or  truth  involved 
in  the  question,  but  you  must  combine  all  before  the  final  solu¬ 
tion  will  appear.  As  well  build  detached  colonnades  for  some 
great  temple,  without  any  reference  to  the  architect’s  plans,  or 
the  final  uses  of  the  structure,  as  to  attempt  to  educate  the  great, 
temple-like  nature  of  man  without  regarding  the  plans  of  the 
Divine  Architect,  or  the  destinies  of  the  soul.  If,  as  I  at  the 
outset  assumed,  “  Destiny  is  the  limiting  law  of  development,’’ 
then  whatever  element  God  has  put  into  human  destiny  must 
find  its  place  in  human  education.  Man  can  only  he  success¬ 
fully  educated  for  the  purposes  for  wh  ich  he  was  created. 

I  need  not  tarry  here  to  demonstrate  the  vast  importance  of 
these  great  fundamental  principles.  If  true,  then  no  truths  are 
mightier  or  more  significant  in  all  the  realm  of  educational 
philosophy.  They  sweep  the  entire  field  of  educational  science. 
They  afiford  the  unerring  clue  for  the  discovery  of  every  truth ; 
they  reveal  the  certain  test  for  the  trial  of  every  theory.  They 
exhibit  the  universal  laws  of  human  culture,  —  laws  simple  and 
wonderful  as  the  great  law  of  gravitation,  and,  like  that,  of 
resistless  power  and  prevalence.  A  detailed  analysis,  such  as 
only  a  volume  could  compass,  of  the  responsive  relationships  in 
these  three  great  departments  of  human  life,  would  tell  how 
grandly  they  comprehend  and  explain  the  problem  of  education. 

If  it  be  urged  that  this  great  field  of  destinies  is  too  broad 
and  uncertain  to  furnish  a  practicable  basis  of  educational  philos¬ 
ophy,  I  reply  that  it  is  not  only  as  certain  and  definite  as  any 
other,  but  that  it  comprehends  in  itself  all  other  bases,  and 
gathers  in  its  lines  the  light  of  them  all.  Viewing  the  Child 
as  placed  over  against  Nature,  Society,  and  God,  and  as  having 
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faculties  and  functions  related  to  them  all,  his  destinies  neces¬ 
sarily  involve,  and  in  a  true  natural  order  reveal  all  the  corre¬ 
spondences  that  exist  between  his  nature  and  the  natures  to 
which  he  is  thus  related.  The  natural  development  of  faculties 
and  the  natural  order  of  knowledges  are  but  the  two  parallel 
sides  of  destiny.  It  necessarily  involves  and  explains  both. 

But  better  and  more  emphatic  still,  this  field  of  destiny  and 
duty  is  the  only  one  of  the  bases  of  educational  philosophy  oil 
which  revelation  and  experience  cast  their  unerring  light.  The 
Bible  nowhere  reveals  to  us  the  secrets  of  mental  philosophy,  nor 
the  logical  sequences  of  science ;  but  it  does  declare  the  great 
aims  of  human  life,  and  gives  us,  in  the  Christ’,  the  true  pattern 
of  the  perfect  man.  And  what  is  human  history  but  a  series  of 
exemplifications  of  human  capabilities  ?  The  great  artists,  poets, 
orators,  statesmen,  saints,  sages,  and  heroes,  —  the  world’s 
great  men, — all  reveal  the  possibilities  that  slumber  in  human 
nature  in  these  several  spheres.  They  outline  in  no  mean  or 
dim  proportions  the  ideal  destiny  of  man. 

Leaving  here  the  direct  discussion,  let  us  move  forward  to 
the  second  division  of  our  proposed  work.  Let  us  apply  the 
principles  evolved  as  a  test  to  some  of  the  theories  of  education 
heretofore  broached  among  men.  If  we  fail  to  demolish  any 
errors,  we  shall  at  least  subject  our  own  views  to  the  best  test 
of  their  strength  by  exhibiting  them  in  conflict  with  other 
opinions. 

Most  of  the  theories  of  education  are  merely  systems  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  concern  themselves  only  with  methods  of  instruction  ; 
not  at  all,  or  only  by  implication,  with  the  great  ends  and  under¬ 
lying  philosophy  of  education.  Assuming  some  proximate  aims, 
and  guided  by  some  commonly  received  maxims,  whose  truth  they 
do  not  choose  either  to  question  or  demonstrate,  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  them  simply  a  question  as  to  the  shortest  road  to  reach 
the  goal  of  learning.  Not  a  few  teachers,  indeed,  contemn  all 
thoughts  of  a  philosophy  of  education  as  a  metaphysical  dream, 
and  pride  themselves  on  their  “poetical  and  common-sense 
views.”  Just  as  though  there  were  no  great  laws  of  mental 
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growth  ;  no  eternal  fitness  in  knowledge  ;  no  profound  and  con¬ 
trolling  principles  in  man’s  nature  and  destiny  ! 

Leaving  these  foolish  empiricists  wrapped  in  the  thick  man¬ 
tles  of  their  self-complacency,  we  advance  to  the  line  of  grander 
souls  whose  clearer  insight  sees  mighty  laws  underlying  all 
phenomena,  and  seeks  in  philosophy  to  learn  the  all-compre¬ 
hending  truths.  Newtonian  spirits  !  their  very  conjectures  honor 
God,  while  their  discoveries  open  new  doors  in  his  universe  of 
truth  into  which  men  and  nations  enter  in  triumph. 

Tried  by  our  tests,  the  errors  of  educational  philosophies  will 
fall  under  one  of  these  two  heads  :  First,  Errors  as  to  human 
destiny,  —  the  preappointed  ends  or  objects  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and,  Second,  Errors  as  to  the  laws  of  development.  For, 
since  destiny,  or  destination,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  and  devel¬ 
opment  sum  up  all  educational  science,  every  fundamental  error 
must  lie  against  one  of  these. 

Under  the  first  head  we  have  three  proininent  classes  of 
errors,  or  errorists. 

1.  The  first  considers  the  child  simply  as  related  to  nature, 
and  as  needing  to  be  educated  to  perform  his  natural  functions 
and  obey  the  laws  of  nature.  To  the  philosophers  of  this  creed 
the  first  equation  in  our  statement  embraces  the  entire  problem 
of  education.  To  this  class  belong  mainly  Rousseau  and  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer. 

2.  The  second  class  regards  the  child  chiefly  in  his  social 
relations,  and  plans  an  education  that  may  fit  him  to  play  his 
part  as  a  member  of  society.  It  does  not,  perhaps,  wholly 
disregard  his  natural  and  individual  needs,  but,  subordinating 
these  to  his  wants  as  a  citizen,  it  seeks  to  train  him  in  social 
craft  and  wisdom. 

3.  A  third  but  not  numerous  class  would  make  education 
wholly  religious,  counting  no  relations  as  worthy  of  regard  save 
those  belonging  to  another  world,  and  no  knowledge  useful  but 
that  of  the  Bible.  To  this  error  inclined  the  Pietists  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  some  in  our  own  day. 

The  second  grand  division  of  errors  springing  out  of  false 
views  of  the  means  and  laws  of  development  also  exhibits  several 
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classes  ;  but  these  will  be  better  described  in  a  detailed  statement 
and  criticism  of  some  of  the  theories  in  which  they  appear. 

[The  somewhat  voluminous  historical  statements  and  criticism 
of  the  educational  theories  of  the  schoolmen,  the  classicists,  the 
humanitarians,  the  pietists,  the  philanthropists,  &c.,  and  of  Mil- 
ton,  Rousseau,  Locke,  Pestalozzi,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others, 
which  were  mostly  omitted  in  the  delivery,  for  want  of  time,  are 
here  omitted  by  the  writer  for  want  of  space.  They  may  here¬ 
after  be  given  to  the  public  in  another  form.] 

I  come,  finally,  to  the  third  and  last  division  of  the  work  I  as¬ 
signed  myself  in  this  discourse  :  to  exhibit  the  outlines  and  main 
features  of  a  theory  of  education,  in  accordance  with  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  first  part  of  the  Lecture.  The  waning  hour  forbids 
more  than  an  attempt  to  grasp,  in  a  few  comprehensive  propo¬ 
sitions,  some  of  the  leading  thoughts  in  such  a  theory.  To  ex¬ 
pound  a  complete  philosophy  of  education  is  work  for  a  volume, 
not  for  a  few  brief  pages. 

I  have  affirmed  that  the  great  governing  and  limiting  law  in 
education  is  to  be  sought  in  the  preappointed  uses  and  desti¬ 
nation  of  the  human  powers,  —  that  man  must  be  educated  to 
be  what  his  Maker  designed  him  to  be,  —  that  from  the  acorn 
can  come  only  the  oak.  I  have  claimed,  also,  that  the  whole 
of  this  preappointed  destiny  and  duty  of  man  is  comprehended  in 
the  three  great  fields  of  fact  and  relation  exhibited  in  the  Child 
confronting  Nature ,  Society ,  and  God  ;  and  that  these,  therefore, 
embrace  the  entire  problem  of  human  growth  and  culture ;  that 
all  the  elements  of  man’s  nature,  and  all  the  incidents  of  his  des¬ 
tiny  are  met  and  provided  for  in  these. 

Entering  now  each  of  these  great  fields  of  human  relations 
in  turn,  let  us  seek  in  each  the  natural  history,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  relations,  and  the  philosophy  of  their  development. 

First,  then,  the  child  appears  amid  the  scenes  of  nature  with 
a  duplex  being, — body  and  mind, — the  latter  with  its  triple 
powers  of  thought,  will,  and  feeling;  and  between  him  and  the 
world  into  which  he  is  ushered,  there  is  found  to  exist  the  widest 
and  minutest  correspondence.  For  each  faculty,  physical  or 
mental,  there  is  a  field  of  exercise ;  for  each  want,  a  supply ;  for 
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each  power,  a  work ;  food  for  the  stomach,  vision  for  the  sight, 
truths  for  the  thought,  joy  for  the  heart ;  no  faculty  without  its 
work,  no  field  without  its  worker. 

But  now  the  question  comes :  Are  all  these  wonderful  cor¬ 
respondences  arranged  for  mature  minds  alone ;  or  are  there 
also  provisions  for  the  child?  Is  nature  a  full-grown  nature 
for  full-grown  men  ;  or  is  there  also  a  child-nature  for  children’s 
souls?  And  more  than  this,  is  there  any  succession  of  steps 
in  nature  and  truth  to  meet  the  successive  stages  in  childhood’s 
growth  ?  In  the  answer  to  these  questions  lies  the  key  to  all 
true  philosophy  of  education  ;  for  if  the  adaptations  of  the  world 
he  inhabits,  physical  and  spiritual,  thus  run  parallel  with  man’s 
progress  from  infancy,  through  childhood  and  adolescence  to 
manhood,  then  the  very  law  of  development  is  written  in  nature, 
and  both  the  method  and  materials  of  education  are  fixed  by  the 
unvarying  constitution  of  things. 

The  provisions  in  nature  for  the  physical  growth,  I  need  not 
stop , to  detail.  Many  of  them  are  matters  of  common  remark. 
The  fitting  food  furnished  for  the  infant  stomach,  the  soft  cush¬ 
ioning  of  the  childish  frame  to  fit  it  for  its  long  and  helpless  re¬ 
cumbency,  the  cartilaginous  bones  to  render  harmless  its  falls, 
the  gradual  hardening  of  these  bones  to  meet  the  increasing 
strain  of  the  strengthening  muscles,  the  gradual  changing  and 
expanding  desires  and  appetites  which  tempt  the  growing  powers 
to  wider  fields,  and  all  the  successive  physical  changes  precisely 
met  by  the  successive  adaptations  of  the  world  without,  are  too 
well  known  to  needcomment.  No  more  beautiful  phenomena  are 
exhibited  in  human  life  than  the  changes  by  which  the  boy’s 
world  becomes  in  due  time  the  old  man’s  world;  and,  happily 
to  each, — to  the  boy  and  the  old  man, — it  is  found  equally 
fruitful  in  joy,  however  varying  in  look,  when  enjoyed  with  a 
pure  spirit  and  a  sound  body. 

For  the  mental  childhood  the  world  offers  similar  adaptations. 
All  the  sciences  begin  in  the  cradle.  In  the  simplest  form  ob¬ 
served  by  the  child  lies  the  beginning  of  both  Natural  History 
and  Geometry.  In  its  first  conscious  exercise  of  motion  and 
force  begin  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics.  In  the  watched 
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play  of  a  sunbeam  is  read  the  first  lesson  in  Optics  and  Astron¬ 
omy.  With  the  counted  fingers  begins  Elementary  Arithmetic. 
The  first  expeditions  of  the  tiny  pattering  feet  invade  the  realms 
of  Geography  and  Geology,  and  the  busy  play  of  childish  hands 
explore  half  a  score  of  sciences.  Even  the  metaphysical  sci¬ 
ences  are  begun  here.  In  the  recognized  word  of  endearment, 
or  the  familiarized  call  to  food,  both  Language  and  Lome  has 
a  place ;  and  Mental  Philosophy  begins  with  the  first  perception 
of  thought  or  feeling  read  by  the  child  in  the  mother’s  face.  No 
pupil  enters  our  public  schools  who  has  not  already  begun  the 
study  of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  acquired  hundreds  of 
facts  in  every  one  of  the  sciences.  Every  science,  in  its  infancy, 
began  with  just  such  facts  as  these,  —  simple  facts  of  sense ; 
and  centuries  of  observation  and  slow  accumulation  passed  by, 
before  the  scientific  formula  was  reached,  and  the  underlying  phil¬ 
osophies  emerged  to  view. 

Now,  by  precisely  the  same  paths  by  which  the  race  has 
reached  the  knowledge  of  science,  must  each  child  travel  to 
the  same  attainment.  They  move,  it  is  true,  over  a  beaten 
road,  and  under  the  lead  of  experienced  guides,  and  thus  com¬ 
pass  in  months  what  it  cost  humanity  ages  to  learn ;  but  the 
path  from  ignorance  to  enlightenment  must  remain  forever  the 
same,  beginning  in  perceived  fact,  and  ending  only  in  rational 
philosophies. 

A  true  course  of  study,  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tion,  must  consist,  not  in  a  succession  of  sciences,  but  in  the 
successive  stages  of  the  same  sciences.  If  the  primary  grade 
be  employed  in  the  observation  of  simple  facts,  a  second  grade 
will  learn  to  classify  and  combine  these  facts  ;  and  only  in  the 
final  grade  will  pupils  study  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
the  sciences. 

Beautifully  correspondent  to  this  sequence  in  truths  is  the  un¬ 
folding  march  of  the  mental  faculties.  First,  the  senses  take  the 
field,  a  pioneer  corps,  to  explore  the  new  territories  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  gather  materials  for  the  future  works.  The  intellec¬ 
tual  life  of  childhood  lies  all  concentered  in  the  senses.  Next 
after  these,  the  conception,  memory,  and  association  advance 
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to  their  work.  The  gathered  facts  of  sense  arrange  themselves 
in  groups  and  classes,  and  the  secondary  facts  of  resemblance 
and  difference  with  the  general  notions  of  quality  reveal  them¬ 
selves.  Then  the  judgment  and  imagination  appear  on  the  field, 
the  work  of  construction  begins,  and  another  and  subtler  class 
of  truths  is  evolved.  Practical  principles  and  working  laws  are 
seized  and  applied,  and  the  stage  of  the  practical  arts  is  reached. 
Finally,  the  riper  reason  comes  into  action,  and  marshals  the  rich 
array  of  facts  and  truths  under  comprehensive  formulas  and 
scientific  generalizations,  and  mounts  to  the  conquest  of  the 
great  centres  and  citadels  of  truth,  the  ultimate  and  all-explain¬ 
ing  philosophy. 

Thus  has  nature  provided  successive  grades  of  knowledge  for 
the  advancing  intelligence  ;  and  thus,  in  exact  correspondence, 
do  the  successive  stages  of  mental  growth  answer  to  the  logi¬ 
cal  unfoldings  of  science.  Thus  does  destiny  forerun  develop¬ 
ment,  and  thus  does  development  fulfil  destiny. 

How  false,  if  all  this  be  true,  is  that  plan  of  study  which 
would  master  entire  sciences  in  succession,  finishing  one  to  its 
final  philosophy,  before  learning  the  first  facts  of  another ;  and 
how  worse  than  foolish  is  that  method  of  instruction  which  would 
advance,  by  the  simple  study  of  books,  to  the  conquest  of  any 
science,  through  its  definitions  and  descriptions,  while  the  senses 
have  never  seen  or  recognized  the  simple  natural  facts  that  form 
its  very  substance  !  What  wonder  that  the  geologist  and  chem¬ 
ist  of  the  schoolroom  knows  so  little  of  the  geology  and  chemistry 
of  nature,  or  that  the  student  of  maps  remains  in  pitiable  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  real  earth  ? 

But  there  is  another  and  not  less  vital  law  of  education  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  views  we  have  taken.  The  child  is  in  the  world 
not  merely  to  study  it,  but  to  master  it,  —  to  work  out  his  des¬ 
tiny  in  it ;  to  nourish  his  soul  with  its  knowledges,  indeed,  but 
also  to  win  power  and  sustenance  by  the  use  of  these  knowl¬ 
edges.  Deeds  are  the  fitting  crown,  as  they  are  the  final  con¬ 
firmations  of  truth.  “The  knowledge  that  holds  good  in 
working,  —  cleave  thou  to  that,”  says  Carlyle;  “for  Nature 
herself  accredits  that,  —  says  yea  to  that.”  “  Doubt,  of  what- 
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soever  kind,  can  be  ended  by  action  alone.”  How  obvious, 
then,  that  all  study  of  nature  should  be  with  this  practical  in¬ 
tent,  and  that  the  knowledge  first  sought  should  be  of  the  things 
just  about  us,  that  we  may  solve  the  problems  of  our  own  daily 
experience ;  that  we  may  come  to  the  mastery,  first  of  all,  of 
nature  in  our  own  dooryard  and  domicile  !  Is  it  not  a  too  com¬ 
mon  fault,  even  when  education  begins  with  the  facts  nearest 
home,  that  it  is  speedily  led  off,  on  the  track  of  scientific  gene¬ 
ralizations,  to  remote  lands  and  to  facts  dimly  known  to  us  only 
through  the  testimony  of  others,  while  our  very  hearthstones  are 
full  of  unread  riddles?  We  grow  wise  in  other  men’s  wisdom, 
but  leave  all  unstudied  and  unsolved  the  problems  on  which 
health  and  happiness  depend.  I  know,  and  consent  to,  much 
if  not  all  that  is  said  in  favor  of  disciplinary  studies ;  but  of 
what  value  is  that  education  that  does  not  give  us  the  eye  quick 
to  see,  and  the  mind  prompt  and  wise  to  meet  the  emergencies 
of  our  own  every-day  life  ? 

But  there  is  still  another  law  of  education  lying  inwrapped 
in  our  statement.  Knowledge  of  nature,  however  complete  or 
practical,  does  not  fill  out  the  measure  of  man’s  relations  to  na¬ 
ture.  The  intellect  is  not  the  only  mental  power  concerned. 
Nature  has  her  mighty  laws  commanding  obedience,  and  her  re¬ 
splendent  beauties  to  be  admired,  as  well  as  her  truths  to  be 
learned.  The  world  is  a  home,  as  well  as  a  workshop.  ‘ ‘  Mother 
earth  ”  is  something  more  than  an  empty  epithet.  There  is  a 
deep  truth  in  it.  Her  great  household  is  haunted  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  subtle  sympathies  that  bind  her  children  to  her  breast,  and, 
as  a  clear-seeing  poet  has  sung, — 

“To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language.” 

By  what  multiplied  arrangements  of  summer  heat  and  winter 
cold,  of  resistless  storms,  of  slow-growing  harvests,  of  endless 
changes,  does  Nature  train  the  human  will  to  a  great  and 
patient  obedience ;  and  by  what  ceaseless  shows  of  glorious 
beauty  does  she  seek  to  lift  the  human  heart  to  a  noble  delight 
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in  her  mighty  system  of  things  !  And  what  educational  ac¬ 
quirement  is  more  valuable  than  this  love  of  Nature  ?  How  the 
soul  lifts  and  expands  under  it !  How  the  heart  softens  and 
grows  purer  and  stronger  by  its  ministry  ! 

And  even  the  intellect  quickens  to  a  higher  activity  and  to  a 
more  penetrating  power  under  this  deep  and  reverent  love.  No 
great  master  of  science  can  be  found  who  is  not  also  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  lover  of  the  fields  he  explores.  With  what  evident  de¬ 
light  did  the  pen  of  Hugh  Miller  linger  over  the  descriptions 
of  the  landscapes  and  rocks  ;  and  how  sublime  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  our  own  martyred  and  glorified  Mitchell  talked  of 
the  stars  !  And  this  is  a  part  of  destiny,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  forces  of  education.  No  element  in  a  profound  philos¬ 
ophy  of  human  culture  is  more  significant  than  this. 

To  sum  up,  in  brief,  then,  the  main  doctrines  we  have  reached 
^ql  this  first  of  the  three  great  fields  of  education,  I  repeat,  — 

"I,  'v 

1.  Education  must  proceed  by  such  steps  as  God  has  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  sequences  of  knowledge  and  in  the  answering 
stages  of  mental^growth.  This  is  the  great  predetermined  path 
of  development,  andris  the  determining  law  in  all  true  courses 
.of~  study. 

2.  Education  must  keep  abreast  with  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  and  wants  of  the  child,  and  maintain  always  its  prac¬ 
tical  intent.  As  it  is  the  labor  and  food  which  fill  to-day’s 
duties  and  desires,  that  fit  for  those  of  to-morrow,  so  it  is  at 
nil,  periods  the  study  and  solution  of  the  questions  just  about 
ns  which  educate  us  to  study  and  solve,  when  we  reach  them, 
the  questions  yet  before  us.  Education,  which  begins  always 
in  experience  never  transcends  a  true  experience.  Knowledge 
sweeps  outward  towards  the  infinite  only  as  the  soul  rises  in 
its  questionings  towards  this  outer  limit  of  thought. 

3.  Education  must  lead  to  the  love  and  enjoyment  of  nature 
and  truth.  This  is  the  mighty  developing  force  by  which  all 
true  growth  and  culture  go  on.  The  food  forced  into  the 
stomach  or  taken  only  from  duty,  burdens  rather  than  builds 
the  body. 
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I  cannot  pause  now  to  explain  the  wide  applications  or  the 
fine  agreements  of  these  great  laws,  nor  to  show  how  a  whole 
system  of  methods  may  be  unfolded  from  them.  Let  us  ad¬ 
vance  to  another  field. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  on  familiar  ground,  and  dealt  mostly 
with  common  and  received  opinions.  I  enter  now  the  territory 
embraced  by  my  second  equation,  and  find  the  child  standing 
in  the  presence  of  society.  We  are  now  to  inquire  how  this 
wonderful  social  nature  may  be  reared  up  to  fill  its  appointed 
place,  and  play  its  part  in  the  great  array  and  endless  movements 
of  society. 

I  shall  not  tarry  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  proper  and  need¬ 
ful  work  of  education  to  fit  a  child  for  social  life.  Social  des¬ 
tinies  imply  and  demand  social  development.  It  is  true  the 
wide-spread  neglect  of  this  branch  of  education  in  our  public 
schools  might  be  taken  as  a  general  confession  of  unbelief  in  its 
practicability ;  while  the  poor  results  of  the  ill-contrived  efforts 
of  certain  fashionable  schools  to  make  their  pupils  adepts  in 
social  arts,  might  be  counted  as  proof  that  social  education  in 
schools  must  be  a  failure.  But  the  common  sense  of  the  world 
perpetually  witnesses  that  man  may  be  educated  for  society  as 
well  as  for  science.  For  in  what  does  the  civilized  nation  differ 
from  the  savage,  if  not  in  the  higher  social  culture  which  its 
citizens  have  attained ;  and  what  prevents  the  civilized  nation 
from  sinking  back  into  barbarism,  but  the  education  which  each 
generation  gives  to  its  successors  in  the  arts,  customs,  and  ideas 
of  its  social  state  ?  And  in  what  does  the  rude  and  uncultured 
boor  differ  from  the  cultivated  and  intelligent  gentleman,  but  in 
that  the  boor  is  rude  and  uncultured,  and  the  gentleman  is  culti¬ 
vated  and  intelligent?  Thus  does  our  common  speech  witness 
to  our  common  belief  that  social  knowledge  and  power  and  grace 
are  legitimate  aims  and  familiar  products  of  culture  or  education. 

But  if  its  practicability  were  far  more  doubtful  than  it  is,  still 
would  its  vast  importance  and  urgent  necessity  demand  per¬ 
petual  efforts  for  its  attainment.  For,  remembering  that  human 
society  is  of  divine  origin,  being  decreed  in  the  constitution  of 
things,  and  therefore  of  permanent  existence  ;  and  remembering 
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that  so  large  a  section  of  each  man’s  powers  is  social  that  he 
cannot  safely  withdraw  from  society ;  and  reflecting  that,  by 
virtue  of  these  indissoluble  bonds,  there  must  ever  be  a  close 
sympathy  and  a  community  of  fate  between  society  and  its 
members  ;  that  if  one  member  suffers  all  suffer  with  it ;  that  the 
common  weal  is  the  weal  of  each,  and  the  common  woe  is  the 
woe  of  all ;  that  the  vices  of  the  ignorant  become  disorders  in 
the  state,  and  that  each  citizen  must  suffer  in  his  property  and 
rights  by  every  great  evil  that  taints  the  body  politic ;  and  that, 
finally,  the  nations  tremble  under  every  blow  dealt  against  an 
oppressed  people  ;  —  pondering  all  this  in  the  light  of  the  com¬ 
ments  of  history  and  the  facts  of  daily  experience,  how  vital, 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state,  seems  the  necessity  of 
that  education  that  shall  teach  mankind  their  relations  and  duties 
to  society,  and  train  and  inspire  them  to  the  exercise  of  social 
virtues. 

And  if  in  the  world  at  large  this  be  true,  how  doubly  im¬ 
pressive  its  truth  in  a  land  like  ours,  where  every  social  faculty 
is  free,  and  every  social  function,  from  the  fireside  to  the  forum, 
from  the  citizen  to  the  sovereign,  is  open  to  each  man  ;  in  the 
land  where  the  people  are  not  the  “  Tiers  Elat”  but  the  entire 
state ,  where,  from  voting  people  to  President  people,  it  is  always 
and  everywhere  the  people  ;  and  where,  therefore,  the  real,  if 
not  the  written,  constitution  of  the  government  is  the  fixed  sen¬ 
timent  and  will  of  the  people ;  in  such  a  land  how  tremendous 
the  need  of  educating  men  for  society,  and  training  the  children 
of  the  state  to  the  love  and  care  of  the  state. 

How  terribly  do  the  great  troubles  of  the  times,  the  fatal 
thunder-speech  of  this  war,  testify  at  once  to  the  sad  neglec# 
and  to  the  vital  need  of  a  truer  education  of  the  American 
people  in  the  learning  of  social  truths  and  social  duties.  God 
is  sending  us  to  this  awful  school  to  learn  afresh  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  lessons  of  national  morality. 

It  is  true  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  true  social  edu¬ 
cation  which  do  not  meet  us  in  the  scientific.  Two  obstacles 
seem  especially  formidable.  First,  society  itself  is  diseased,  and 
full  of  false  sentiments  and  practical  evils  which  tend  to  neutral- 
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ize  all  true  teachings.  Selfishness,  sensuality,  and  folly  set 
downward  like  the  ceaseless  flow  of  some  mighty  river,  render¬ 
ing  almost  hopeless  the  parent’s  or  teacher’s  effort  to  carry  up¬ 
ward  to  purer  regions  the  children  of  his  care.  And  besides  the 
corrupting  influences  so  rife  in  the  world,  there  isia  threat  of 
failure  and  ruin  ever  held  over  him  who  shall  dare  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  pure  and  to  do  perfectly  right. 

The  second  obstacle  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  the  adoption  of 
any  just  standard  of  social  education.  The  ideal  of  the  well- 
trained  citizen  is  not  by  any  means  well  and  clearly  developed 
in  the  public  mind,  and  not  only  many  parents,  but  large 
bodies  of  citizens,  might  strenuously  object  to  a  training  such 
as  truth  must  demand.  Even  so  acute  a  writer  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  that  singular  chapter  on  Moral  Education,  from 
which  all  morals  are  carefully  left  out,  warns  us  that  it  will  not 
answer  to  educate  a  man  to  sentiments  in  advance  of  his  times. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  pupil  much  better  than 
his  fellows.  To  train  a  child  to  become  a  great  and  just  and 
helpful  man  among  his  fellows,  —  to  inspire  him  with  a  pure 
and  loyal  spirit  that  will  not  wink  at  social  sins,  or  share  in  the 
fruits  of  iniquity,  —  to  give  him  a  generous  soul  that  will  scorn 
to  roll  in  wealth  while  the  weak  and  the  unfortunate  are  pining 
in  poverty  or  perishing  from  want,  and  to  teach  him  especially 
a  philanthropy  so  broad-breasted  and  Godlike  that  it  will  sternly 
refuse  to  shut  its  justice  and  its  mercy  in,  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  State  lines  or  National  boundaries,  leaving  66  out  in 
the  cold,”  and  counting  as  having  no  rights  worthy  of  respect, 
men  of  another  race  or  color  or  creed.  Such  a  social  education 
as  this  may  be  high,  heroic,  divine ;  but,  alas  !  it  would  not 
pay  in  the  market,  and  would  render  its  possessor  singular,  if 
not  even  a  “  terrible  fanatic.” 

But,  despite  all  obstacles,  the  great  laws  of  social  growth  and 
social  well-being  remain  in  eternal  force,  and  the  problem  of 
social  education  must  yet  be  worked  out  on  this  earth.  It  must 
be  tested  and  proved  whether  the  development  in  this  part  of 
man’s  nature  may  safely  answer  to  his  divinely  appointed  des¬ 
tiny  ;  whether  it  is  safe  to  educate  the  citizen  to  be  what  God 
designed  him  to  be. 
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Let  us  forward  then  to  mark  briefly  some  of  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  this  department  of  education.  And  here,  at  the 
outset,  meet  us  the  old  questions,  Is  social  education  also  a  cul¬ 
tured  growth  under  natural  laws  ?  Are  there  natural  adaptations 
in  the  bosom  of  society  to  meet  the  successive  stages  of  the 
child’s  social  development  ?  It  needs  but  brief  reflection  to 
answer  these  questions. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  life  the  child  is  met  by  society  rep¬ 
resented  by  his  mother.  Her  tender  caresses  awaken  his  social 
perceptions  and  teach  him  the  first  lessons  of  that  great  social 
science  or  sentiment  of  love  of  kind,  afterwards  to  be  expanded 
into  friendships,  patriotism,  and  philanthropy.  Her  ceaseless 
care  awakens  that  other  great  social  sentiment  of  faith  in  man¬ 
kind,  which  will  unfold,  in  due  time,  into  that  great  framework 
of  public  and  private  trust  which  underlies  and  supports  all 
traffic  and  government  among  men.  Thus  does  scoial  science, 
like  all  other,  begin  in  the  cradle. 

Next  comes  society  as  represented  by  the  father,  —  society 
working,  organizing,  and  governing, — society  with  its  social 
order,  its  industries,  and  its  laws.  And,  finally,  in  the  persons 
of  brothers  and  sisters ;  society  in  its  equality,  its  fraternity, 
and  its  reciprocal  rights  appears,  and  the  miniature  state  stands 
complete. 

Beyond  the  family  there  arise,  in  turn,  to  the  young  student 
of  social  science,  other  and  larger  communities,  offering  other 
and  wider  illustrations  of  social  laws  ;  and,  step  by  step,  keeping 
pace  with  this  successive  enlargement  of  social  duties,  comes 
the  development  of  social  faculties  and  sentiments,  till  the  child 
rises  into  the  citizen,  and  takes  his  place  in  that  grander  family 
which  we  call  the  state. 

And  does  not  the  school  lie  exactly  in  the  line  of  this  devel¬ 
opment?  A  society  lying  between  the  family  and  the  state, 
though  mostly  in  the  realm  of  the  family,  —  a  little  state,  with 
its  citizens,  rulers,  laws,  industries,  public  opinion,  and  common 
weal ;  to  make  it  a  true  school  for  the  social  nature,  what  is 
needed,  but  that  it  shall  be  organized  into  a  true  society,  that 
its  well-administered  government  teach  the  practical  virtues  of 
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good  order  and  obedience,  and  that  the  social  sentiments  of 
benevolence,  justice,  truth,  and  love  of  the  public  good  be 
woven  into  the  practical  habits  of  the  playground  and  school¬ 
room. 

There  are,  indeed,  positive  sciences  to  be  learned  in  this  as 
in  other  education.  Language,  logic,  history,  moral  philosophy 
and  political  economy,  are  all,  in  the  main,  social  branches,  and 
all  needful  to  the  full  education  of  the  good  citizen.  But  these 
also  begin  with  infancy,  and  are  studied  in  their  primary  facts 
by  every  pupil  that  enters  our  schools. 

And  there  is  another  department  of  positive  inculcations, 
already  hinted  at,  which  are  necessary  to  a  true  social  educa¬ 
tion,  and  which  our  schools  may  teach.  I  mean  the  moral  and 
social  sentiments,  the  love  of  truth  and  justice,  the  love  of 
liberty  and  right,  the  love  of  country  and  of  man.  History, 
past  and  present,  is  full  of  brilliant  examples  by  which  child¬ 
hood  may  be  stirred  to  the  emulation  of  these  great  virtues  ;  and 
daily  readings  in  the  schoolroom  wTith  daily  practice  in  the  school 
life  will  speedily  establish  these  principles  in  the  heart  as  an 
inspiring  force,  and  work  them  into  the  habits  as  stable  elements 
of  character. 

Of  the  training  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  arts,  and  of 
instruction  in  political  duties,  I  can  offer  no  discussion,  though 
these  also  lie  within  the  lines  of  social  destiny,  and  hence  of 
social  education. 

But  I  cannot  pass  thus  lightly  the  training  by  which  the 
child  is  to  be  fitted  to  enjoy  society,  to  find  happiness  in  its 
daily  intercourse,  and  to  grow  up  to  grander  power  and  beauty 
by  its  ministrations.  Chief  in  this  training  is  the  exercise  of  a 
broad  and  generous  sympathy  with  humanity  itself,  such  as 
welds  the  soul  to  its  kind  and  makes  it  a  sharer  in  all  the  toils 
and  triumphs  of  the  race.  But  next  to  this  ranks  the  power  to 
influence  society,  and  to  contribute  to  the  general  happiness. 
In  this  consists  the  grandeur  of  the  social  life.  And  here  lies 
the  great  value  of  the  power  of  speech,  the  ability  to  talk,  to 
tell  without  embarrassment  and  without  painful  effort,  our  ex¬ 
perience  and  our  thoughts,  and  win  with  an  easy  eloquence  our 
way  to  the  hearts  of  our  fellow-men. 
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To  sum  up  these  hurried  hints  in  some  more  formal  state¬ 
ments  :  — 

1.  Social  education,  like  scientific,  must  proceed  by  regular 
and  natural  steps,  marked  by  the  successive  stages  of  society 
from  its  beginning  in  the  family  to  its  culmination  in  the  state. 
The  child  born  into  society,  must  serve  in  all  its  grades,  before 
he  can  be  crowned  with  its  final  grace. 

2.  Social  education,  like  scientific,  must  maintain  always  a 
practical  intent,  fitting  the  child  for  present  duties  and  for  life 
in  his  own  country  and  times,  avoiding  the  false  and  the  tem¬ 
porary,  and  looking  to  the  permanent  and  the  true. 

3.  Social  education  should  seek  the  well-being  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  society.  In  the  social,  as  in  the  scientific, 
happiness  is  the  impelling  power  in  learning. 

I  can  only  advert  to  the  evident  truth  that  social  education 
overlies  and  vitally  interweaves  with  that  which  we  have  called 
scientific.  It  is  not  so  much  another  education,  as  it  is  the  same 
raised  to  higher  uses,  with  an  added  section.  To  be  a  good 
citizen  presupposes  a  healthful,  intelligent,  and  happy  man. 
All  the  learning  of  the  solitary  recluse  is  needed  by  the  member 
of  society.  But  social  education  lifts  the  scientific  into  nobler 
applications,  and  quickens  it  to  a  grander  growth,  by  the  added 
stimulus  of  these  new  aims.  Nature  unfolds  to  a  sublimer 
significance  when  human  society  enters  amid  her  scenes.  Her 
riddles  become  revealed  truths  when  read  in  the  light  of  human 
needs.  Thus  the  two  equations  combine  in  the  solution,  and 
become  one.  But  both  were  needed  for  the  full  solution  of  the 
problem. 

There  remains  the  third  and  grandest  chapter  in  my  theme, 
the  education  of  man  on  the  religious  and  divine  side,  the  last 
and  highest  realm  of  destiny.  But  my  hour  is  already  gone, 
and  I  must  leave  its  discussion  to  those  other  and  more  favored 
hours  to  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  adjourn  so  many  of  the 
great  fields  which  have  opened  along  my  main  line  of  thought. 
I  can  only  avow  here  my  earnest  belief  in  the  possibility  of  such 
education,  and  reaffirm,  with  all  the  energy  1  can  use,  its  vital 
importance  and  necessity.  Beyond  doubt  there  are  laws  and 
provisions,  hidden  in  the  divine  order  of  things,  for  man’s  devel- 
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opment  Godward,  —  Jacob’s  ladders,  along  whose  graded  steps 
wre  may  mount  heavenward.  Certainly  there  is  a  natural  order, 
—  a  true  philosophy  of  education  in  this  department  also. 

Doubtless  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  religious 
education ,  even  more  serious  than  those  in  the  way  of  the  social ; 
but  seeing  all  the  difficulties,  who  dare  pause?  Safety  and  per¬ 
fection  lie  beyond.  In  the  great  trinity  of  teaching,  we  cannot 
successfully  leave  the  noblest  and  mightiest  element  out.  As 
the  scientific  rises  to  a  higher  development  in  the  social,  so  the 
social  and  scientific  culminate  and  are  complete  only  in  the 
religious.  Man,  the  thinker,  reaches  the  summit  of  his  thought 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite.  The  last  word  in  science 
is  God.  Man,  the  citizen,  finds  the  ultimate  bond  of  his  social 
and  political  power  in  the  common  relation  of  all  to  the  Father 
of  all.  And  so  the  last  word  of  society  —  of  politics — is  also 
God.  Thus  the  thinker  and  citizen  are  only  complete  in  the 
worshipper.  Development  ends  only  in  destiny. 

Let  us  now  learn  the  parable  of  the  planet.  Not  by  the  strug¬ 
gling  forces  pent  in  her  own  heart,  does  our  mother  Earth  move 
through  her  orbit ;  but  by  the  celestial  attractions  which  reach 
her  from  above.  Not  by  the  light  of  fires  kindled  on  her  bosom, 
or  bursting  from  her  volcanoes,  does  she  shine  as  a  star  in  the 
heavens ;  but  by  the  radiance  of  the  glorious  sun,  whose  light 
she  borrows  and  reflects.  Not  by  the  warmth  of  her  subterra¬ 
nean  fires,  does  she  melt  the  snows  of  winter  from  her  breast, 
and  robe  herself  in  living  green ;  but  by  the  genial  glow  that 
falls  upon  her  from  on  high. 

So  with  the  soul  of  man.  Not  by  the  power  of  selfish  pur¬ 
poses  can  it  rise  to  the  sublime  fulfilment  of  its  destiny.  Not 
by  the  knowledge  born  of  its  own  reason,  or  gained  by  its  own 
insight,  can  it  light  its  way  through  the  heavens  of  truth.  Not 
by  the  warmth  of  self-inspired  and  self-seeking  affections  will 
it  ever  burst  forth  into  the  glory  and  fruitfulness  of  a  beneficent 
and  heroic  life.  Celestial  motives  must  move  it,  heavenly  wis¬ 
dom  must  illuminate  it,  and  a  divine  love  must  warm  it,  before 
it  can  rise  from  being  a  mere  meteor  soul  shooting  athwart  the 
fields  of  life,  to  be  a  grand  planetary  soul  shining  in  the  skies 
of  endless  blessedness. 


IV.  THE  JESUITS  AND  THEIR  SCHOOLS. 


I.  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  rightly  the  schools  of  this  famous  Or¬ 
der  without  some  knowledge  of  its  history.  All  its  institutions,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  educational,  are  pervaded  by  one  spirit,  and  have 
reference  to  a  single  and  clearly  defined  end,  the  “  conversion  of 
heretics,”  and  elevation  of  the  church  of  Rome.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  begin  our  inquiries  with  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  called  the  Order  or  Society  of  Jesus  into  being,  and 
determined  the  character  of  its  development. 

Its  founder  was  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recakle,  usually  known  as 
Ignatius  von  Loyola,  the  youngest  son  of  a  noble  Spanish  family, 
and  born  in  1491.  His  youth  was  spent  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  and  he  was  early  distinguished  for  the  chi valric 'tone  of 
his  character,  and  his  reverence  for  holy  things,  as  well  as  for  his 
proficiency  in  martial  exercises,  and  for  his  courage.  Being  wounded 
at  the  seige  of  Pampelona  in  1521,  a  wound  which  made  him  lame 
for  life,  he  was  taken  to  his  father’s  castle,  where  he  amused  the 
weary  hours  of  his  confinement  by  reading  tales  of  knightly  adven¬ 
tures.  But  his  attention  was  soon  turned  to  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
and  the  records  of  their  holy  devotion,  and  heroic  self-sacrifice, 
awakened  in  him  a  passionate  desire  to  walk  in  their  steps.  With 
all  the  energy  of  his  fiery,  nature,  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  go  forth  as  her  champion  and  subdue 
the  heathen  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith.  At  this  time,  and  for 
many  years  later,  he  seems  to  have  looked  upon  Jerusalem  as  the 
fitting  field  for  his  activity.  So  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  wound, 
he  clothed  himself  in  a  beggars  garb,  and  wandered  over  Spain,  till 
reaching  Barcelona,  he  embarked  for  Jerusalem.  Here  he  was  not 
permitted  long  to  remain  ;  and  we  soon  find  him  again  in  Spain,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  education  by  the  study  of 
.grammar  and  philosophy.  He  was  supported  by  alms,  and  devoted 
his  time  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  At  this  time  his  enthusiastic  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  ecstacies  and  dreams  and  visions,  of  which  he  was 
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the  subject,  and  his  zeal  in  teaching,  awakened  the  suspicions  of  the 
Inquisition  that  he  was  a  member  of  some  heretical  sect,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  for  forty  days,  and  ordered  to  give  up  all  discourse  upon 
spiritual  matters,  for  four  years.  This  he  would  not  do,  and  leaving 
Spain  in  1528,  fled  to  Paris.  Here  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbara,  he  re¬ 
newed  his  studies  ;  and  here  he  gathered  around  him  those  disciples, 
whose  names  afterward  became  so  famous ;  Xavier,  Faber,  Lainez, 
Salmeron,  Bobadillaand  Rodriguez.  These  he  bound  together  into  a 
little  society,  and  in  August  1534,  at  the  church  of  Montmartre,  they 
took  upon  themselves  the  oaths  of  poverty  and  celibacy,  and 
solemnly  bound  themselves  to  go,  after  the  expiration  of  their  studies, 
to  Jerusalem,  or  if  they  could  not  do  this,  to  put  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Pope,  to  go  where  he  might  choose  to  send  them. 
The  next  year,  (1535,)  Ignatius  returned  to  Spain. 

In  January  1537  the  new  society  reassembled  at  Venice,  strength¬ 
ened  by  three  new  members.  A  war  between  Venice  and  the  Turks 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  they  employed 
themselves  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city,  showing  wonderful  self-denial 
and  patience,  and  in  vigorous  attempts  to  awaken  a  higher  religi¬ 
ous  life  in  the  hearts  of  the  clergy.  Here  they  received  admission 
to  the  office  of  priests.  After  a  time,  leaving  Venice,  they  came  by 
different  routes  to  Rome.  Here  they  devoted  themselves  by  day 
to  the  same  labors  among  the  sick  and  poor  as  at  Venice,  and  at 
night  they  consulted  together  respecting  the  constitution  and  form 
of  the  new  order.  But  it  was  some  time  ere  the  Pope  was  willing  to 
give  them  the  needed  permission,  it  being  then  a  question  in  the 
papal  councils  whether  the  number  of  monkish  institutions  should 
not  rather  be  diminished  than  increased.  It  was  not  till  August, 
1540,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  formally  authorized  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  papal  bull.  The  number  of  members  was  at  first  limited 
to  sixty,  but  this  restriction  was,  three  years  later,  removed.  The 
first  step  of  the  new  order  was  the  choice  of  a  General  or  Chief,  and 
all  votes  were  given  to  Ignatius.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  after  devoted  himself,  for  several  weeks,  with  all  the  ardor 
of  his  nature,  to  the  personal  instruction  of  children  of  the  church. 
The  office  of  General,  Ignatius  held  to  his  death  in  1556. 

Before  examining  the  internal  organization  of  this  society,  let  us 
follow  a  little  way  its  external  history.  The  labors  of  the  Jesuits 
embraced  three  departments,  preaching,  confession,  and  education. 
Of  the  latter,  Ranke  remarks;  “To  this  they  thought  of  bind¬ 
ing  themselves  from  the  first  by  a  special  clause  in  their  vows,  and 
although  that  was  not  done,  they  made  the  practice  of  this  duty  im- 
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perative  by  the  most  cogent  rules.  Their  most  earnest  desire  was 
to  gain  the  rising  generation.”  So  small  in  its  beginnings,  the  order 
very  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  influence.  At  the  time  of 
Loyola’s  death  it  had  established  itself  in  thirteen  Provinces,  of  which 
seven  were  in  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  three  in  Italy.  Their 
schools  and  colleges  were  very  soon  found  in  most  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Catholic  Christendom.  The  Collegium  Romanum  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Rome  in  1550,  and  the  Collegium  Germanicum  for  the 
education  of  German  youth,  in  1552.  Other  national  colleges  of  the 
same  general  character  soon  followed, — one  for  the  English,  one  for 
the  Greeks,  one  for  the  Hungarians,  &c.  In  1551,  Ferdinand  estab¬ 
lished  a  college  at  Vienna;  in  1554,  one  was  founded  at  Coimbra 
in  Portugal ;  in  1556,  one  in  Bavaria ;  in  1559,  one  in  Munich. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII,  (1572 — 1585,)  was  very  active  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  said  that  twenty-two  Jesuit  colleges  owed  their  origin  to 
him.  In  a  very  few  years  the  education  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
of  the  leading  minds  in  all  the  parts  of  Furope  that  yielded  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

But  this  activity  was  not  confined  to  education.  Their  members 
'were  busy  in  every  part  of  Protestant  Christendom  to  which  they 
could  get  access,  striving  to  bring  back  the  people  to  the  old  faith. 
And  their  missionaries  went  forth  into  all  parts  of  the  heathen  world, 
converting  idolaters,  and  establishing  churches.  In  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  religious  enterprise,  they  were  conspicuous  among  their 
brethren,  and  in  most,  the  recognized  leaders. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Order  in  numbers,  and  in  educational 
influence,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that,  beginning  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  limited  to  sixty,  in  the  year  1626  they  numbered  more  than 
fifteen  thousand,  divided  into  thirty-nine  Provinces,  and  possessing 
803  houses,  467  colleges,  and  thirty-six  seminaries.  In  1710,  they 
had  612  colleges,  and  twenty -four  universities,  besides  a  multitude 
of  lower  schools.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  their 
number  amounted  to  more  than  22,000,  with  669  colleges,  and  176 
seminaries,  and  in  France  alone,  they  had  almost  700  schools. 

But,  though  thus  successful,  the  Society  of  Jesus  met,  from  the 
first,  strong  Catholic  opposition  in  many  quarters.  Several  of  the 
other  orders,  especially  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  looked 
upon  it  with  great  jealousy  and  dislike.  Many  of  the  universities 
regarded  their  colleges  as  rival  institutions,  and  were  angry  at  the 
great  favor  showed  them  by  the  Pope,  and  princes,  and  nobility. 
Atid  some  of  the  Popes,  even,  feared  its  growing  power  and  popu¬ 
larity.  Very  early,  Paul  IV,  demanded  that  the  General  should  hold 
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his  office  only  for  three  years,  and  not  for  life  as  the  constitution 
appointed,  hut  the  Jesuits  resisted,  and  his  successors  yielded  the 
point.  Still  it  was  felt  by  the  papal  councils  that  the  power  in  his 
hands  was  excessive,  and  it  was  feared  that  it  might  be  wielded  to 
dangerous  ends,  a  fear  that  time  showed  to  be  just. 

To  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Order  would  be  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  it  became  numerous, 
rich  and  powerful,  it  lost  in  some  measure  its  early  religious  char¬ 
acter,  and  became  ambitious  and  worldly.  Its  members  drew  upon 
themselves  the  hatred  of  kings  and  statesmen  by  their  continual 
intermedling  in  political  affairs,  and  by  their  attempts  to  make  the 
authority  of  the  church  dominant  over  that  of  the  state.  For  this 
cause  they  were  banished  from  the  territories  of  the  Republic  of 
Yenice,  as  early  as  1606.  With  increasing  wealth  came  luxury, 
and  many  of  the  lay  members  engaged  in  traffic  and  qommerce  ;  the 
extensive  ramifications  of  the  order  giving  them  great  facilities  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  commercial  enterprises.  The  Society 
thus  became  the  owner  of  large  factories  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
from  which  rich  revenues  were  derived.  The  richly  endowed  col¬ 
leges  became  often  banks  of  exchange.  As  the  interests  of  the  Or¬ 
der  were  held  paramount  to  all  other  interests,  they  did  not  hesitate, 
notwithstanding  the  vows  of  obedience,  to  array  themselves  against 
the  Pope,  when  they  found  it  for  their  advantage.  Thus  gradually 
they  lost  the  favor  of  all  parties,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  the  Society  was  driven  out  of  all  the  Catholic  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe.  Russia  alone,  moved  by  considerations  of  the  ed¬ 
ucational  advantages  derived  from  them,  offered  them  an  asylum.  In 
1773,  Pope  Clement  XIY,  suppressed  the  Order.  But  though  thus 
formally  dissolved,  the  Society  still  kept  up  its  organization  in  secret, 
and  its  members,  though  under  other  names,  labored  incessantly  to  re¬ 
gain  their  former  position.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1814,  under  Pope 
Gregory,  that  the  decree  of  dissolution  was  repealed.  Its  history  from 
that  time  has  been  varied,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  slowly  but  stead¬ 
ily  gaining  in  numbers  and  influence.  In  1 844,  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  was  estimated  at  4,133,  in  1855,  at  5,510,  in  1860,  at  7,144.  This 
latter  number  was  thus  divided  ;  in  France  2,181,  in  Belgium  531,  in 
Holland  205,  in  Spain  680,  in  Austria  455,  in  Prussia  527,  in  Eng¬ 
land  379,  in  America  444,  in  Italy  1,742,  and  more  than  1,000  at 
different  missionary  stations. 

n.  INTERNAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

We  turn  now  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  Society.  This  is 
simple  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  ends  it  had  in  view.  All 
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power  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  head  or  General,  ( Prae - 
positus  Generalise  who  holds  his  office  for  life.  He  is  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  order,  represented  by  delegates  in  General  Congre¬ 
gation.  This  body  can  give  him  advice  in  particular  cases,  but  can 
not  control  him  in  his  actions.  He  is  to  the  Order,  what  the  Pope 
is  to  the  church,  the  representative  of  God.  “  In  him  should  Christ 
be  honored  as  present  in  his  person.”  The  ultimate  decision  rests 
with  him  alone,  and  only  in  case  of  some  very  flagrant  and  gross 
abuse  of  his  authority,  can  the  General  Congregation  interfere  to 
depose  him.  It  should  be  said  that  hitherto  no  such  deposition 
has  ever  taken  place.  This  possession  for  life  of  almost  absolute 
power,  lifts  the  General  above  all  fear  of  those  under  him,  and  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  seek,  by  favoritism,  or  weak  concessions  to  faction, 
a  transient  popularity.  In  the  hands  of  a  strong,  sagacious  man,  it 
gives  a  stable  character  to  the  policy  of  the  Order,  and  a  unity  and 
energy  of  action  attainable  in  no  other  way.  But  his  knowledge 
of  the  characters  and  capacities  of  its  members  must  be  commen¬ 
surate  with  his  power  over  them,  to  enable  him  to  employ  them  with 
wisdom,  and  to  this  end  he  is  the  ultimate  depository  of  all  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  confessional.  Thus  he  knows  what  is  passing  in  the 
hearts  of  all  under  him,  and  can  wisely  choose  his  instruments,  and 
adapt  his  measures  to  the  end  to  be  attained. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Order  stand  the  chiefs  of  various  pro¬ 
vinces,  or  the  Provincials,  ( Praepositus  Provincialise  who  in  their 
several  jurisdictions  represent  him,  and  are  responsible  only  to  him. 
These  hold  their  offices  for  three  years.  After  them  come  the 
heads  of  Houses,  the  rectors  of  Colleges,  and  the  superiors  of  the 
Residences,  who  also  all  hold  their  offices  for  three  years. 

Aside  from  these  official  distinctions,  the  members  of  the  society 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  the  Professed,  Coadjutors,  Scholastics^ 
and  Novices.  The  latter  are  those  who  have  sought  admission  to 
the  order,  and  been  accepted,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  houses  estab¬ 
lished  for  them,  there  to  spend  the  two  years  of  their  novitiate  in 
meditation  and  prayer,  and  in  the  performance  of  various  specified 
labors,  under  the  care  of  the  master  of  the  novices,  ( magister  novi- 
tiorume  Having  successfully  passed  this  period  of  probation,  the 
novice  enters  into  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  society,  and  becomes  a 
scholastic.  Here  he  gives  five  or  six  years  to  the  study  of  grammar, 
and  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  &c ;  and  having  completed  the  course, 
enters  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  As  a  teacher,  he  begins  with  the 
lower  class,  and  teaches  it  in  the  same  order  of  studies  through  which 
he  himself  has  just  passed.  After  five  or  six  years  thus  spent,  he 
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enters  upon  the  study  of  theology,  to  which  four  or  six  years  are 
given.  Then  a  year  is  spent  in  the  repetition  of  the  spiritual  exer¬ 
cises,  and  the  probation  of  the  novitiate ;  and  at  length  at  the  age 
of  30 — 32,  he  is  admitted  into  the  priesthood. 

Becoming  a  priest,  the  scholastic  takes  the  oath  either  as  a  coad¬ 
jutor  spiritualise  or  as  a  professed.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  is  this,  that  the  former  promises  to  devote  himself  with 
all  zeal  to  the  work  of  education,  while  the  latter  binds  himself  to 
execute  any  mission  the  Pope  may  intrust  to  him.  Ranke  in  his 
History  of  the' Popes,  thus  explains  the  way  in  which  the  distinction 
arose.  “  As  the  professed  members  had  bound  themselves  by  the 
fourth  vow  to  continual  travel  on  the  service  of  the  Pope,  it  was 
inconsistent  to  assign  to  them  so  many  colleges  as  were  now  required, 
establishments  that  could  only  flourish  through  their  constant  pres¬ 
ence.  Ignatius  soon  found  it  necessary  to  constitute  a  third  class, 
between  the  professed  and  the  novices,  spiritual  coadjutors,  priests 
like  the  others,  possessed  of  requisite  learning,  and  who  expressly 
engaged  themselves  to  the  duty  of  instructing  youth.  These  coad¬ 
jutors  were  allowed  to  settle  themselves  in  the  several  localities,  be¬ 
come  residents,  gain  influence,  and  control  education.”  The  pro¬ 
fessed  constitute  the  smaller  class,  and  are  really  the  aristocracy  of  the 
order,  since  from  their  ranks  only,  can  the  General  and  the  provin¬ 
cials  be  taken,  and  they  are  the  authorized  members  of  the  General 
Congregation.  Thus  under  the  General,  the  law  making  power,  and 
the  chief  offices,  are  in  their  power.  When  not  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Pope,  they  reside  in  houses  especially  appropriated 
to  their  use. 

The  coadjutors,  who  are  divided  into  several  classes,  some  engaged 
in  preaching  and  teaching,  coadjutores  spirituals,  some  in  secular  pur¬ 
suits,  coadjutores  temporales,  constitute,  with  the  scholastics,  the  largest 
and  most  laborious  part  of  the  order.  The  care  of  the  colleges,  and 
of  the  schools,  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  spiritual  coadju¬ 
tors,  the  lay  coadjutors  fulfilling  other  duties.  By  bull  of  Paul  III, 
the  society  was  authorized  to  elect  lay  members,  to  be  employed  in 
various  kinds  of  secular  labor,  but  who  were  not  permanent  members, 
the  relation  ceasing  when  their  work  was  done. 

There  are  two  or  three  features  in  the  constitution  of  this  Order 
which  at  once  arrest  our  attention,  and  which  we  must  take  into 
account  if  we  would  explain  its  success,  or  understand  the  character 
and  working  of  its  institutions.  The  first  of  these  is  the  principle 
of  implicit  obedience.  In  none  of  the  monkish  orders  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  carried  so  far  as  here.  Each  member  must  obey  his  superior 
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as  he  would  obey  God.  So  long  as  a  command  does  not  involve 
manifest  sin,  it  is  binding  upon  the  conscience.  Superioris  vocem  ac 
jussu  non  secus  ac  Christi  vocem.  The  members  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  chiefs  as  passive  as  if  dead,  {ac  si  essent  cadaver,)  or  as  a  stick 
that  yields  without  resistance  to  every  motion  of  the  hand  that  bears  it. 
Not  only  the  will,  but  the  understanding  was  so  to  be  brought  into 
subjection,  that  the  obedience  should  be  both  instantaneous  and 
unquestioning.  To  obey,  and  not  to  reason,  was  a  fundamental 
principle.  By  thus  making  one  will  to  pervade  the  body,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  might  be  perfect  unity  in  purpose  and  action,  and 
the  result  showed  the  correctness  of  this  belief.  The  boast  of  Caesar 
that  he  had  no  soldier  who  would  not  leap  into  the  sea  at  his  bid¬ 
ding,  might  be  truly  made  by  the  Generals  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  but  with  this  essential  distinction,  that  the  former  obeyed  from 
personal  love  to  his  chief,  the  latter  because  the  command  came 
clothed  with  divine  authority. 

The  second  feature  to  be  noticed,  is  that  each  member  was  made 
to  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  Order  were  paramount  to  every  other 
interest.  This  had  claims  upon  him  superior  to  those  of  kindred, 
and  friends,  and  country.  He  was  taught  to  say,  not  “I  have  par¬ 
ents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,”  but,  “  I  had  parents,  and  brothers, 
and  sisters,  now  I  have  them  no  more.”  It  is  said  of  Faber,  one  of 
Ignatius’  early  converts,  that  on  reaching  his  native  town  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  some  years,  he  would  not  stop  to  visit  his  kindred  and 
friends,  but  passed  on.  This  was  deemed  a  highly  meritorious  act. 
He  was  to  be  dead  to  all  other  relationships  of  life,  and  alive  only 
to  those  which  bound  him  to  the  Society,  He  must  be  a  true  cosmo¬ 
politan,  a  sojourner,  as  he  might  be  sent  in  any  country,  but  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  none.  To  the  prosperity  of  the  Order  he  consecrated  all  his 
energies,  to  it  all  things  were  made  subordinate.  It  stood  to  him 
instead  of  all  other  objects  of  affection,  of  family,  of  kindred,  of 
country.  Of  course  this  entire  devotion  pre-supposed  that  in  serving 
the  Order  he  believed  himself  to  be  serving  the  church,  and  God. 
Only  thus  believing,  was  it  possible  that  such  complete  self-abnega¬ 
tion  could  so  have  gained  the  mastery. 

It  needs  no  observation  to  show  that  a  body  of  men  so  wholly 
under  the  will  of  their  chiefs,  so  dead  to  all  considerations  but  that 
of  the  success  of  their  Order,  must  have  been  potent  allies,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies.  All  historians  agree  that  their  efforts  stayed  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  conquest 
that  threatened  to  sweep  over  all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 
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IH.  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTES. 

We  turn  now  to  the  subject  which  especially  interests  us,  the  ed¬ 
ucational  institutions  of  the  Jesuits.  As  we  have  seen,  from  the 
very  first  existence  of  the  Order,  the  instruction  of  the  young  had 
been  made  a  cardinal  point.  Wherever  its  members  went,  schools 
and  colleges,  and  universities,  were  rapidly  established.  In  a  short 
time  the  number  of  pupils  under  their  care,  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
was  very  large.  This  rapid  and  great  popularity  was  doubtless  in 
considerable  measure,  owing  to  their  zeal  and  energy,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  existing  schools  were  very  imperfect,  and  far  below  the  exi¬ 
gences  of  the  times ;  but  something  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  system  of  education  they  adopted.  This 
system  received  its  definite  and  permanent  form,  under  ^Acquaviva, 
the  fifth  General  of  the  order,  who  held  office  from  1581  to  1615,  and 
a  man  highly  distinguished  for  his  administrative  ability.  The 
Congregation  that  elected  him,  recommended  that  a  commission 
should  be  appointed  of  six  fathers  from  the  various  Catholic  king¬ 
doms,  who  should  draw  up  a  plan  of  study,  based  in  part,  upon  that 
followed  in  the  Collegium  Romanum.  This  commission  was  sub¬ 
sequently  enlarged,  and  in  1599,  made  its  report.  The  order  of 
studies  as  then  adopted,  continued,  with  a  few  additions,  to  be  the 
order  till  the  dissolution  of  the  society,  in  1YY3.  After  its  restora¬ 
tion  in  1814,  a  new  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  it;  but  it 
was  determined  in  General  Congregation  in  1820,  that  the  former 

’Claudius  Acquaviva,  the  fifth  General  of  the  order,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Bari,  in 
southern  Italy,  on  Sept.  14th,  1543.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  several  members  of  which  had 
highly  distinguished  themselves  both  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  of  the  church.  A  bright 
career  was  open  before  him,  but  he  preferred,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  enter  into  the  Order 
of  Jesus.  Here  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  learning,  and  was  early  made 
a  Provincial,  first  at  Naples,  and  then  at  Rome.  He  was  elected  General  in  1581,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven.  It  is  said  that  the  selection  of  so  young  a  man,  excited  the  surprise  of  the  Pope, 
but  it  was  justified  by  the  great  abilities  of  Acquaviva,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  af¬ 
fairs.  His  first  care  was  to  secure  to  the  Order  good  leaders,  not  only  virtuous  men,  but  such 
as  understood  their  position,  and  avoided  extremes.  The  times  were  stormy,  and  he  had  to 
reconcile  internal  dissensions,  and  ward  off  attacks  from  without.  His  relations  to  Pope 
Sextus  V,  were  often  delicate,  and  he  had  need  of , the  utmost  caution  not  to  bring  about  an 
open  rupture.  Sextus  wished  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  order,  and  make  it  more  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  less  under  the  direction  of  the  General,  and  also  to  withdraw  the  promised  sub¬ 
sidies.  By  adroit  managment,  Acquaviva  pacified  the  Pope,  till  his  death  freed  the  Order  from 
the  impending  danger.  He  had  also  much  difficulty  in  making  the  Spanish  members  of  the 
Order  obedient  to  his  authority. 

It  is,  however,  as  the  author  of  the  famed, ratio  studiorum ,  that  Acquaviva  is  best  known. 
He  named  in  1584,  a  commission  of  seven  persons  of  various  nations,  the  result  of  whose 
labors,  is  that  course  of  study  which  remains  in  substance,  in  use  to  day  in  all  the  Jesuit 
schools. 

Acquaviva  died  on  the  31st,  January,  1615,  after  a  Generalship  of  thirty-four  years.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  d’  Alembert  the  Society  of  Jesus  owes  more  to  him  than  to  any  of  its  chiefs  for  its 
success  in  after  times.  The  work  which  he  did  seems  to  have  been  this— that  he  harmonized 
the  religious  and  political  elements,  and  made  the  Order  what  it  has  continued  to  be. 
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order  should  not  be  essentially  changed.  Little,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  the  matter  down  to  1830,  when  *  Roothaan,  the 
General  at  that  time,  appointed  a  new  commission.  The  changes 
made  by  this  commission  had  reference  mainly  to  the  higher  depart¬ 
ments  of  study  , theology,  philosophy,  mathematics  and  physics.  The 
ancient  course  of  instruction  in  the  lower  departments  was  left  un¬ 
changed,  except  in  regard  to  modern  languages  and  history.  The 
reasons  given  for  thus  retaining  a  system  which  had  seemingly  be¬ 
come  antiquated,  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

So  far  as  regards  the  external  organization  of  the  Jesuit  schools, 
we  find  them  to  partake  of  the  general  character  of  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Order.  No  one  not  a  member  was  permitted  to  teach, 
unless  in  some  cases  in  the  lowest  schools.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  every  member  after  spending  five  or  six  years  in  study,  was 
required  to  devote  a  like  period  to  teaching.  Thus  all  the  teachers 
were  not  only  members  of  the  society,  but  had  been  educated  by  it, 
and  were  familiar  with  its  methods  of  instruction.  And  in  the 
giving  of  instruction,  nothing  was  left  to  the  choice  or  will  of  the 
individual  teacher.  Every  thing,  even  to  the  details,  was  prescribed 
by  the  laws,  and  from  these  there  could  be  no  departure.  And  the 
same  principle  of  implicit  obedience  ruled  here  as  elsewhere.  As  it 
was  a  rule  of  the  Order  that  it  would  not  accept  any  college  which 
did  not,  in  addition  to  a  dwelling,  a  school  edifice,  and  a  church,  possess 
an  endowment  in  money  or  lands  sufficient  for  the  support  of  at 
least  fourteen  persons,  it  was  thus  raised  above  the  necessity  of  adapt¬ 
ing  its  methods  of  instruction  to  popular  tastes,  or  of  imitating 
the  schools  around  them.  This  enabled  them  also  to  make  th^ir  in¬ 
structions  gratuitous,  a  circumstance  that  naturally  tended  much  to 
their  popularity.  The  care  of  these  endowments,  as  of  all  merely 
business  matters,  belonged  to  the  lay  brethren. 

Colleges. 

The  colleges  were  of  three  classes,  according  to  the  number  of 
teachers.  The  first  must,  as  a  rule,  have  twenty,  the  second,  thirty  ? 
the  third,  which  ranked  as  a  university,  seventy.  The  general 
supervision  of  each  college  was  given  to  an  officer  called  a  rector, 
usually  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  older  teachers,  but  who  himself 
took  no  part  in  the  work  of  instruction.  To  him  it  belonged  to 
appoint  the  teachers  under  him,  to  note  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 

*  Roothaan  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  Nov.  23d,  1785,  elected  General  of  the  Order,  1829, 
and  died  8th  May,  1853.  His  activity  was  especially  directed  to  three  points  ;  1,  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  ;  2,  the  promotion  of  scientific  studies ;  3,  the  more  strict  practice  of  the  exercises 
of  Ignatius. 
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and  to  watch  over  all  that  concerned  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of 
the  institution.  He  was  appointed  by  the  General,  or  his  plenopoten- 
tiary,  and  held  his  office  for  three  years,  and  all  must  render  obedience 
to  him  as  to  the  representative  of  Christ.  Under  him  were  several 
officers  who  had  special  charge  of  the  studies,  and  discipline  of  the 
pupils,  and  who  were  like  himself,  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
spiritual  coadjutors.  With  the  colleges  were  generally  united  pen¬ 
sions,  or  boarding  schools,  in  which  pupils,  especially  those  of  rich 
and  noble  families,  were  received  for  a  moderate  compensation ;  and 
sometimes  also  seminaries  for  the  education  of  priests.  There  were 
also  in  some  cases  day  schools  attended  by  youth,  who  boarded,  at 
home,  and  these  were  open  to  the  children  of  Protestants  under 
certain  restrictions. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  institutions  divided  itself  into  higher 
and  lower ;  studia  superiora  et  inferiora.  The  smaller  colleges  lim¬ 
ited  themselves  to  the  latter,  and  to  these  we  shall  mainly  here  con¬ 
fine  ourselves.  The  lower  course  of  study  occupies  six  years,  which 
are  thus  divided :  the  first  year  is  occupied  with  the  school  Latin, 
or  the  rudiments ;  the  second,  with  grammar  in  its  first  elements ; 
the  third  with  syntax ;  all  these  are  called  the  grammatical  classes, 
The  fourth  year  is  occupied  with  philology  and  poetry,  and  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years  with  rhetoiic ;  the  latter  two  are  called  the  humanity 
classes.  The  subjects  of  study,  the  books  to  be  used,  the  amount 
of  time  to  be  daily  spent,  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  are  all 
accurately  prescribed,  and  can  not  be  departed  from. 

The  character  of  this  course  of  study  can  be  understood  only  by 
keeping  in  view  the  fact,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue 
was  regarded  by  the  Jesuits  as  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  all 
other  knowledge  was  made  subordinate  to  this.  The  ability  to  speak 
it  and  write  it  with  correctness  and  fluency,  is  constantly  held  up 
before  the  pupils  as  the  chief  end  of  their  efforts.  The  Latin  has 
always  been  greatly  honored  in  the  Romish  church,  as  the  language 
of  the  ritual,  and  of  the  larger  part  of  her  theological  literature,  but 
to  the  members  of  the  Order  the  mastery  of  the  language  had  a 
special  value,  since  it  enabled  the  natives  of  different  countries  to 
converse  freely  with  each  other  whenever  they  met,  and  served  them 
as  a  secret  tongue,  when  they  wished  their  conversation  to  be  un¬ 
known.  And  the  prominent  place  given  it  under  Acquaviva,  it 
retains  even  to  our  own  day.  The  present  General  of  the  Order, 
(Peter  Beck,  chosen  1853,)  writing  to  the  minister  of  education 
of  Austria,  says,  “  Since  the  Latin  tongue  is  the  tongue  of  the  church, 
the  tongue  of  Christian  tradition,  and  since  in  this  tongue  the  scientific 
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treasures  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations  are  preserved,  and  no  other 
has  so  developed  itself  for  the  expression  of  faith  and  science,  the 
Society  of  Jesus  has  for  this  tongue  a  special  love,  and  makes  use  of 
it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  its  schools.” 

As  the  chief  object  in  this  study  of  the  Latin  language  is  to  get 
the  mastery  of  it  as  of  a  living  language,  and  to  make  it  available 
for  practical  ends,  it  follows  that  the  classics  are  read  more  for  their 
style  than  for  their  ideas,  and  for  this  reason  considerable  portions 
of  them  are  committed  to  memory  in  order  to  give  the  pupils  com¬ 
mand  of  words  and  phrases.  The  lowest  class  begins  with  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  language,  and  learns,  during  the  first  year  the  declen¬ 
sions  and  conjugations,  with  some  of  the  simplest  rules  of  syntax; 
gradus  hujus  scholce  est  rudimentorum  perfecta,  syntaxis  inckoata, 
cognitio.  Easy  passages  are  selected  for  reading,  attention  being 
paid  chiefly  to  the  construction  of  the  sentences.  A  beginning  is 
also  made  in  the  practice  of  composition,  and  in  committing  to 
memory  short  sentences,  as  a  foundation  for  speaking,  for  the  latter 
purpose  use  being  made  of  the  so  called  “  Amalthea,”  of  Pomey,  a 
curious  miscellany  of  odds  and  ends.  The  age  of  members  of  this 
class  was  from  nine  to  twelve. 

The  second  class  continued  the  study  of  grammar,  following  the 
method  already  indicated.  The  object  aimed  at  being  a  general 
knowledge  of  its  rules  and  principles,  special  attention  was  given  to 
the  syntax.  Of  the  authors  read,  Cicero  and  Ovid  were  the  chief, — 
some  of  the  epistles  of  the  former,  some  of  the  simplest  poems  of 
the  latter.  Sometimes  also  some  of  the  Eclogues  and  .Georgies  of 
Virgil  were  studied. 

The  third  class — the  age  of  the  pupils  being  from  thirteen  to  fif¬ 
teen  years — completed  the  Latin  syntax,  and  the  grammar  generally, 
and  began  the  study  of  prosody.  Among  the  works  studied  were 
the  more  difficult  letters  of  Cicero,  and  some  of  his  didactic 
writings;  and  passages  of  the- poets,  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  Catullus,  and 
Tibullus.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  read  at  random,  but  only 
certain  selected  and  expurgated  portions;  selectee  aliquee  et  purgatce. 
Parts  of  the  “  Amalthea,”  were  also  committed  to  memory. 

During  these  three  years  the  Greek  was  studied  with  the  Latin, 
and  the  same  general  method  of  instruction  pursued,  but  it  held  a 
very  subordinate  place,  as  appears  both  from  the  very  little  time 
daily  allotted  to  it,  and  from  the  few  authors  read.  In  Greek  the 
compendium  of  Gretser  was  used  ;  in  Latin  the  same  grammar  which 
wras  adopted  in  1581, — the  Grammatica  Emmanuelis,  prepared  by 
Emmanuel  Alvarus, — continues,  for  the  most  part  unaltered,  in  use 
to  the  present  day.  30 
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Besides  these  two  ancient  languages,  nothing  is  spoken  of  in  the 
early  plan  of  studies,  ratio  studiorum ,  hut  “  religion,”  by  which 
term  was  meant  the  learning  by  heart  the  little  catechism  of  Peter  Ca- 
anisius,  and  of  the  Latin  Gospel ;  and  “  Erudition,”  comprising  some 
facts  respecting  sacred  history,  an  outline  of  the  four  great  mon¬ 
archies  and  of  the  present  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Of  arithmetic, 
of  geography,  of  history,  as  distinct  departments  of  knowledge,  noth¬ 
ing  is  said.  Nor  was  any  instruction  given  at  first,  in  these  institutions 
respecting  the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils ;  but  this  omission 
causing  great  complaint,  it  was  determined  in  1703,  that  they  should 
be  taught  it,  although  the  teaching  seems  to  have  been  fragmentary 
and  imperfect.  Nor  was  any  attention  given  to  the  modem  lan¬ 
guages  till  the  revision  of  the  studies  in  1832,  when  some  concessions 
were  made  in  this  point  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  two  higher  classes,  distinguished  as  the  “  poetical”  and  “  rhe¬ 
torical,”  quarta  poetica,  quinta  rhetorica,  had  as  their  goal,  eloquence, 
or  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking  well.  The  foundation  of  this 
art  was  laid  in  the  studies  of  the  fourth  class,  proeparare  veluti  solum 
eloquentice — which  were  directed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  language,  and  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  general  information.  The  studies  of  the  fifth  class,  embracing 
two  years,  were  not  well  defined ;  gradus  hujus  scholice  non  facile 
certis  quibusdam  terminis  definiri  potest ,  but  had  reference  more  or 
less  direct  to  oratory,  the  facultas  oratoria.  The  methods  of  study 
followed  were  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  lower  classes.  Some 
selected  portions  of  an  author  are  read  in  the  morning,  such  as 
treat  of  eloquence,  tropes,  figures,  &c.,  and  in  the  afternoon,  such  as 
treat  of  the  art  of  poetry.  The  Latin  classics  are  used  mainly  with 
reference  to  style,  that  the  pupils  may  learn  to  express  themselves 
with  fluency  and  propriety.  The  favorite  author  is  Cicero,  whose 
works  are  studied  at  all  stages  of  the  course,  the  orations  being 
reserved  to  the  last.  Of  the  historians,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy,  are 
read ;  of  the  poets,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Martial ;  care  being  taken 
in  all  cases  that  any  thing  immodest  is  first  expurgated. 

In  these  two  classes,  as  in  the  earlier,  the  Greek  is  taught  with  the 
Latin,  and  continues  to  hold  a  subordinate  place ;  but  while  the  other 
classes  devote  but  an  half  hour  to  it  each  day,  the  fifth  class  devotes 
an  hour.  The  scholars  study  some  of  the  easier  prose  writers,  and 
some  of  the  early  Christian  poets.  The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  is 
studied,  not  in  the  original,  but  in  the  Latin.  In  both  languages, 
the  object  is,  throughout,  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  them  as  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  speak  and  write  them.  But  in  regard  to  the 
Greek,  this  was  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely,  attained.  The  Latin, 
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however,  being  constantly  used  in  the  school  as  the  medium  of 
instruction,  and  by  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  in  their  conver¬ 
sation  with  each  other,  became  by  degrees  very  familiar,  and  was 
spoken  and  written  with  great  fluency,  if  not  always  correctly,  or 
often  with  elegance.  How  many  Greek  authors  were  actually  read, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  list  given  of  those  to  be  perused  in  the 
last  year,  embraces  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Thucydides,  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  together  with  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,  Basil,  and  Chrysostom.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
only  very  small  portions  of  these  could  possibly  have  been  read.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pupil  ended  the  course,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  higher  course, 
studiis  superioribus ,  during  which  no  special  attention  was  given 
to  philology. 

Aside  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in 
other  departments  of  knowledge  was,  in  the  higher,  as  in  the  lower 
classes,  very  fragmentary  and  imperfect.  As  a  religious  text-book  the 
catechism  of  Canisius  was  used,  and  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  or  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  Panegyrics  of  Chrysostom,  read  and  ex¬ 
plained.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  very  miscellaneous  and  undefined 
field  embraced  in  the  phrase  eruditio ,  points  of  archaeology,  and 
history,  symbols,  proverbs,  inscriptions,  architecture,  remarkable 
facts,  and  the  like,  but  as  instruction  was  given  upon  these  multi¬ 
farious  points  only  upon  the  weekly  holiday,  it  is  apparent  that  much 
real  knowledge  could  not  have  been  acquired.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  arithmetic  is  mentioned  only  once,  and  incident¬ 
ally,  and  that  the  only  time  given  to  it  was  in  the  last  week  of  each 
term,  when  the  severer  studies  were  ended.  To  the  physical  sciences 
no  time  was  devoted  except  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  exam¬ 
ination  and  the  division  of  the  prizes,  and  that  mainly  to  amuse  the 
pupils  with  entertaining  experiments.  But  we  must  add  that  the 
Society,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  does  now  give  much 
fuller  instruction  in  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  the  mother 
tongue.  Still,  even  now  it  must  be  said  that  the  instruction  in  these 
branches  is  very  imperfect.  The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  con¬ 
tinues  to  be,  as  it  has  ever  been,  the  chief  object  of  attention,  and 
casts  all  else  into  the  shade. 

In  regard  to  text-books,  changes  are  permitted  very  slowly  and 
cautiously,  the  old  being  retained  as  long  as  possible,  and  great  care 
is  taken  that  none  of  them  contain  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  faith  and  dogmas.  Only  expurgated  editions  of  the  classics  are 
used,  and  such  as  can  not  be  purged,  as  Terence,  are  not  read  at  all. 
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The  pupils  are  permitted  to  read  no  bpoks  in  private  which  have 
not  been  examined  and  approved  of  by  the  teachers,  nor  to  bring 
them  into  the  school,  or  have  them  in  their  possession.  The  time 
devoted  to  each  branch  of  study  was  very  precisely  marked  out,  and 
could  not  be  departed  from.  The  whole  time  given  each  day  was 
five  hours,  two  and  a  half  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  except  in  the  highest  class,  which  was  four,  making  for  the 
week  in  the  former  case,  twenty-seven  hours,  in  the  latter  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-two ;  no  allowance  being  made  here  for  the 
feast  and  fast-days,  which  limited  the  school  time  still  more. 

The  order  of  exercises  each  day  is  substantially  as  follows :  At 
six  and  three  quarters  A.  M.,  the  bell  is  rung,  and  the  pupils  begin 
to  assemble ;  at  seven,  all  go  together  to  mass,  and  at  seven  and  a 
half  the  school  opens  with  a  short  prayer,  both  pupils  and  teachers 
kneeling  with  uncovered  heads ;  and  closes  in  the  same  way.  Be¬ 
fore  beginning  to  read,  the  teacher  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross :  a 
half  hour  is  given  to  collecting  and  correcting  the  written  tasks, 
hearing  recitations  from  memory,  &c.  From  eight  to  nine  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  preceding  day  are  repeated,  then  a  new  passage  is  read 
and  explained;  at  nine,  matter  is  dictated  for  a  new  composition  in 
Latin  or  Greek,  which  is  always  so  brief  that  it  can  be  written  and 
corrected  within  an  hour  ;  in  the  lower  classes  two  or  three  lines  suf¬ 
fice.  Whilst  the  scholars  are  occupied  in  this  labor  the  master  gives 
help  to  the  more  backward  pupils.  In  the  afternoon  the  school  be¬ 
gins  at  one  and  a  half  and  follows  the  same  general  order.  At  its  close 
the  teacher  gives  thanks  to  God.  On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  the 
order  is  somewhat  varied,  and  on  the  weekly  holiday  the  morn¬ 
ing  school  is)  shortened  half  an  hour,  and  the  afternoon  session 
omitted. 

The  prescriptions  which  are  very  minute,  respecting  the  studies 
not  only  of  each  day,  but  of  each  month,  and  for  the  discipline  of 
the  school  and  its  management,  we  here  pass  by. 

Characteristic  Features. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  the  Jesuit  schools.  They  may  be  summed  up 
in  these  points :  first,  the  limitation  of  the  course  of  study  to  a  few 
subjects  ;  second,  the  culture  of  the  memory  by  the  practice  of  repeti¬ 
tion  ;  and  third,  the  awakening  of  the  ambition  of  the  pupils  by 
constant  appeals  to  the  feeling  of  emulation. 

The  one  central  thing  in  the  course  of  study,  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  especially  of  the  former.  In  the 
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original  plan,  ratio  studiorum,  scarce  any  thing  else  was  mentioned ; 
and  although  within  a  few  years  the  course  has  been  enlarged,  still, 
these  languages  retain  their  high  position.  This  concentration  of 
the  time  and  labor  of  the  scholar  upon  a  single  point,  brings  with 
it  some  very  decided  advantages.  What  is  learned  is  usually  learned 
thoroughly,  and  the  mind  is  thus  made,  in  its  measure,  clear  and 
strong,  and  the  danger  of  great  superficiality,  of  knowing  a  little 
of  many  things  and  nothing  well,  is  guarded  against.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Jesuits,  as  has  been  remarked,  attach  a  value  to  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  most  in  our  day  will  regard  as  exaggerated. 
To  speak  it  and  write  it  fluently,  is  an  acquisition  hardly  worth  its 
cost.  We  do  not  here  intend  to  enter  at  all  into  the  discussion 
respecting  the  comparative  value  of  the  study  of  language  and  of 
science  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  We  speak  only  of  the  fact 
that,  to  attain  this  mastery  over  the  Latin,  not  only  science  in  almost 
all  its  departments,  but  also  modern  languages  and  literature,  must 
he  neglected.  Six  years,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen  being  thus 
spent,  and  in  this  period  only  the  merest  smattering  of  mathematics, 
or  history,  or  geography,  having  been  acquired,  it  will,  we  think,  be 
rightly  judged  that  the  time  could  have  been  more  profitably 
employed. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Latin  is  studied,  there  may  be  an 
objection  taken,  and  we  think  a  just  one,  in  that  the  object  is  not  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  enter  into  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  to  im¬ 
bibe  its  spirit  as  the  deepest,  truest  expression  of  national  life,  but  to 
obtain  a  verbal,  external  command  over  it  as  a  vehicle  of  communica¬ 
tion.  The  study,  therefore,  becomes  a  mechanical  one,  and  serves 
rather  to  discipline  the  memory,  than  to  develop  the  higher  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  mind. 

A  second  characteristic  is  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  lessons.  In  the  lower  classes,  besides 
words  and  grammatical  rules,  passages  from  Cicero  are  selected  and 
learned  by  heart,  and  care  is  taken  that  these  shall  be  short,  not  more 
than  four  to  seven  lines.  The  catechism  is  also  committed  to 
memory.  In  the  higher  classes,  and  especially  in  the  highest,  there 
are  frequent  declamations,  that  what  has  been  learned  may  be  fittingly 
expressed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  explain  the  lesson,  and 
illustrate  it  by  examples,  and  the  next  day  the  pupil  must  repeat  the 
illustrations  in  substance,  or  verbatim.  Sometimes  the  remarks  of 
the  teacher  are  written  down  by  the  pupils  and  next  day  repeated 
from  recollection.  That  the  lessons  may  not  be  beyond  the  grasp 
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of  an  ordinary  memory  they  are  made  very  short,  and  being  often 
repeated  can  not  be  easily  forgotten. 

That  complete  command  may  be  attained  over  the  Latin,  not 
only  is  it  used  by  the  teachers  of  the  higher  classes  in  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the  scholars,  but  the  scholars 
themselves  are  required  to  use  it  in  their  private  intercourse  with 
one  another.  The  use  of  the  mother  tongue  is  visited  with  censure, 
and  some  mark  of  disgrace.  By  this  continual  practice  the  lan¬ 
guage  soon  becomes  very  familiar,  at  least  in  its  colloquial  forms. 

The  third  characteristic  is  the  intense  emulation  which  is  aroused 
among  the  pupils.  The  teacher  is  directed  to  appeal  to  this  princi¬ 
ple  in  every  possible  way.  “  He,  who  knows  how  skillfully  to  awaken 
emulation,  has  the  most  efficient  means  at  his  command,  and  in  it¬ 
self  a  sufficient  means,  to  attain  success  in  his  office.  Let  him  there¬ 
fore  value  this  weapon  highly,  and  diligently  inquire  how  he  can 
attain  with  it  the  greatest  results.”  Among  the  means  to  this  end 
always  employed,  are  the  establishment  of  different  offices  with 
Latin  titles,  Praetors,  Censors,  Decurions,  among  the  pupils,  wTho 
are  chosen  according  to  the  results  of  the  monthly  studies — skill  in 
composition  being  most  highly  prized.  Those  who  have  written 
the  best,  receive  the  highest  dignity,  and  others  according  to  their 
merits.  Frequently  the  school  is  divided  into  two  parties,  called 
now,  Romans  and  Carthagenians,  now,  Greek  and  Trojans,  under 
like  officers,  who  contend  with  each  other  which  shall  best  answer 
the  questions  put  by  the  master ;  or  they  put  questions  to  one  an¬ 
other.  Sometimes  an  officer  challenges  another  to  a  trial  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill,  or  a  private  may  challenge  an  officer,  and  if  he  over¬ 
comes  him,  takes  himself  the  office,  or  receives  some  badge  of  his 
triumph.  The  highest  in  rank,  called  a  dictator,  wears  upon  his 
breast  a  gilded  key  upon  a  rich  ribbon,  and  a  costly  bound  register,  in 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  dictators.  These  contests 
take  place  regularly  at  fixed  times.  Besides  these  contests  various 
artifices  are  used  to  awaken  the  ambition  of  the  scholars,  as  the 
writing  down  the  name  of  one  who  has  distinguished  himself  upon 
a  public  table,  or  the  public  mention  of  his  name  each  month ;  as 
on  the  other  hand,  a  great  offense  is  entered  in  the  censor’s  book, 
and  the  name  of  the  offender  publicly  proclaimed. 

But  in  addition  to  these  ordinary  means,  great  importance  is 
given  to  the  yearly  examination  and  the  distributions  of  prizes.  After 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Mary,  the  pupils  begin  their  prepa¬ 
rations  for  examination,  which  occupies  nearly  a  month.  The  cere¬ 
mony  of  distributing  the  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
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September,  is  publicly  commemorated  and  numerously  attended. 
The  names  of  the  victors  are  announced  to  the  audience,  and  com¬ 
ing  forward  they  receive  their  premiums  before  the  assembly.  Often 
a  comedy,  prepared  by  one  of  the  teachers,  is  acted,  and  poems  re¬ 
peated.  Each  teacher  also  gives  little  presents,  images,  and  books, 
or  posts  of  honor,  to  such  as  have  in  any  way  distinguished  them¬ 
selves. 

From  these  characteristic  features  of  the  mode  of  instruction  in 
the  Jesuit  schools,  let  us  consider  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  basis 
of  their  whole  educational  system ;  and  the  first  and  fundamental 
one  is  that  education  must  be  religious.  The  pupils  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  for  God  and  the  church,  and  every  thing  must  be  adapted  to 
this  end  and  subordinate  to  it.  But  religion  and  morality  are  not 
matters  of  the  intellect  merely ;  they  can  not  be  so  much  learned  as 
practiced.  Hence  great  stress  is  laid  upon  pious  practices,  as  pil¬ 
grimages,  hearing  of  mass,  adoration  of  images,  saying  of  prayers, 
and  the  like.  It  does  not  appear  that  very  much  instruction  was 
early  given  to  the  pupils  about  religious  dogmas.  The  catechism  of 
Canisius,  summa  doctrince  christiance ,  was  committed  to  memory, 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  as  much  to  teach  them  Latin  as  theo¬ 
logy.  So  the  Gospels  in  Greek  and  Latin  were  read  and  explained. 
Beyond  this  no  special  dogmatic  religious  instruction  was  given. 
But  the  pupils  were  made  daily  to  attend  mass,  and  accustomed  to 
offer  certain  prescribed  prayers  to  God  and  the  saints ;  sometimes 
from  a  book,  sometimes  from  memory.  They  were  to  pray,  not 
only  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  school  but  at  other  times,  as 
whenever  the  clock  struck ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  written  ex¬ 
ercise,  the  pupil  kneeling,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  strict  performance  of  these 
pious  practices,  was  praised  and  rewarded,  but  he  who  neglected 
them  was  punished  by  being  compelled  to  attend  more  masses,  or 
repeat  more  prayers. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  accomplish  the  end  and  stimulate  the 
scholars  to  outward  acts  of  devotion,  special  means  were  resorted 
to.  The  pupils,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  piety,  were 
received  into  the  Congregation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  society  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  Collegium  Romanum,  but  had  extended  itself 
widely  in  most  Catholic  countries.  The  rite  of  confession  also 
played  a  most  important  part  in  promoting  these  external  observ¬ 
ances,  since  in  this  way  it  was  easily  ascertained  who  of  the  pupils 
neglected  his  religious  duties.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  fa¬ 
ther-confessor  of  the  pupils  is  not  one  of  the  teachers,  or  one  having 
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any  direct  connection  with  the  school,  but  a  priest  of  the  Order, 
specially  commissioned  to  this  duty.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  original  abhorrence  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  against  all  heresy 
was  implanted,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  hearts  of  their  pupils,  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  not  a  little  suggestive,  that  while  they  were 
forbidden  to  attend  public  executions,  there  was  an  express  exception 
with  regard  to  the  execution  of  heretics.  That  they  almost  univer¬ 
sally  became  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Roman  church  and  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Reformation,  followed,  of  course. 

As  religion  constituted  a  prominent  part  of  education  in  the 
Jesuit  schools,  so  also  did  morality.  How  far  the  accusations 
brought  against  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Order  by  Pascal,  and  so 
often  repeated  since,  are  true,  we  can  not  here  inquire.  That  they 
have  had  general  credence  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  current  use 
of  the  term  Jesuitical.  That,  however,  they  watched  over  the 
morals  of  their  pupils  with  care,  and  trained  them  to  virtuous  habits, 
we  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  But  some  of  the  principles  adopted 
by  them  and  applied  in  their  schools  seem  justly  open  to  exception. 
Among  them  is  that  of  implicit  obedience,  an  obedience  which  em¬ 
braced  not  only  the  act,  but  the  will ;  for  as  we  have  seen,  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Order  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  superior,  as  a  corpse. 
He  was  to  obey  the  commands  given  him  without  hesitation  or  reflec¬ 
tion.  Only  when  they  manifestly  involved  sin  could  they  refuse  ; 
quae  cum  peccato  manifesto  conjunctce  non  sint.  In  all  other  cases 
his  obedience  must  be  instantaneous  and  blind.  The  command  was 
binding  upon  his  conscience.  This  principle  of  the  Order  naturally 
ruled  in  the  schools.  The  instructions  of  the  teacher  were  in  no 
case  to  be  questioned,  but  received.  What  he  said  in  explanation 
or  interpretation  of  the  lessons  was  not  to  be  examined  or  reasoned 
upon,  but  to  be  remembered  and  repeated  and  believed.  In  this 
way  all  mental  independence  must  soon  cease,  and  the  pupil,  forbid¬ 
den  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  would  become  the  mere  passive 
recipient  of  the  ideas  of  others.  Men  so  trained  might  be  excellent 
members  of  the  Order,  but  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  pioneers 
in  yet  unexplored  realms  of  thought,  neither  acute  critics  of  old 
dogmas,  nor  propounders  of  new. 

In  its  moral,  as  well  as  in  its  intellectual  bearings,  this  principle 
of  implicit  obedience  is  fraught  with  danger.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
church  of  God,  rightly  constituted  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  infallible,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  will  of  the  individual 
members  is  to  be  held  in  abeyance,  and  that  a  blind,  unquestioning 
obedience  is  to  be  paid  to  ecclesiastical  rulers.  All  service  rendered 
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to  God  should  be  reasonable,  voluntary,  and  free,  and  while  there  is 
proper  submission  to  authority,  there  should  be  at  the  same  time 
no  coercion  of  the  conscience.  We  can  not  throw  the  responsibility 
of  our  moral  acts  upon  others,  and  to  do  this  destroys  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  disorders  the  whole  spiritual  nature.  In  so 
far,  therefore,  as  the  Jesuits  taught  their  pupils  that  all  disobedience, 
except  when  the  command  is  flagrantly  immoral,  is  mortal  sin,  they 
undermined  that  sense  of  individual  responsibility  which  is  essential 
to  true  manhood,  and  without  which  human  actions  have  no  moral 
character,  and  morality  itself  no  real  existence.  To  obey  unques¬ 
tion  ingly  is  an  excellent  rule  for  the  soldier,  since  military  evolutions 
rarely  involve  points  of  ethics,  but  not  for  the  Christian  warrior 
whose  duty  it  is  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offense  toward 
God  and  toward  men,  and  whose  first  question  respecting  every  act 
must  be,  is  it  right? 

But  while  we  must  protest  against  the  principle  of  implicit  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  regard  its  application  to  education  as  highly  injurious  to 
the  nobler  forms  of  moral  character,  in  the  external  discipline  and 
government  of  the  Jesuit  schools  we  find  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  over  much  rigor  and  severity.  Indeed,  at  their  first  insti¬ 
tution  they  seem  to  have  favorably  contrasted  with  most  of  the 
schools  of  that  period,  in  this  respect.  There  was  comparatively 
little  of  corporal  punishment,  or  of  punishment  of  any  kind,  and 
complaints  were  sometimes  made  that  the  better  class  of  pupils  were 
allowed  too  great  lib’erty.  It  was  a  rule  that  the  teacher  should  get 
hold  of  the  pupil  rather  by  mildness  and  kindness  than  by  sternness, 
and  that  youth  is  better  led  by  the  excitements  of  honor  and  by  fear 
of  shame,  than  by  rough  punishments.  When  it  was  necessary  to 
inflict  bodily  chastisement,  a  “  corrector  ”  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  and  care  was  taken  that  he  should  not  be  a  member  of  the 
Order.  A  chief  means  of  preserving  good  conduct  at  all  times  "was 
the  supervision  to  which  every  pupil  was  constantly  exposed.  At  all 
hours  and  in  every  place  a  teacher,  or  some  officer,  was  present,  at 
study  and  at  play,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  play-room  and  the 
sleeping-room,  and  upon  all  walks  and  excursions ;  and  more  than 
this ;  it  was  a  rule  that,  so  far  as  possible,  a  pupil  should  never  be 
left  alone.  Two  must  go  in  company,  both  to  school  and  to  church) 
in  their  walks  and  amusements.  To  this,  in  itself,  although  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  caution,  there  is  little  to  object;  but  it  merits  severest  repro¬ 
bation,  if,  as  is  charged,  the  purpose  was  to  make  each  a  spy  upon 
the  other,  to  note  and  report  at  the  confessional,  or  to  the  superiors, 
every  offense.  Such  a  system  was  destructive,  not  merely  of  private 
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friendship,  which  indeed  the  society  never  favored,  teaching  that 
Christian  love  embraced  all  alike,  but  of  all  youthful  sincerity  and 
nobleness. 

To  manners  and  deportment  special  attention  was  paid  ;  the  pupils 
were  taught  to  speak  distinctly  and  elegantly,  to  write  a  clear  and 
handsome  hand,  to  walk  with  an  erect  and  easy  carriage,  and  to  con¬ 
form  to  all  those  external  forms  that  distinguished  the  gentleman. 
To  aid  them  in  gaining  ease  and  assurance  of  manner  and  readiness 
of  address,  much  was  made  of  dramatic  representation ;  both  trag¬ 
edies  and  comedies  were  frequently  acted,  but  all  in  Latin.  At 
first  the  time  of  each  representation  was  limited  to  one  and  a 
half  hours,  and  much  expense  and  display  were  forbidden,  but  later 
much  more  time  was  given  them,  and  the  preparations  were  often 
on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  people  who  came  were  admitted  gratu¬ 
itously,  and  great  crowds  often  assembled.  The  plays  were  not 
unfrequently  written  by  one  of  the  scholastics,  taking  as  the  ground¬ 
work  a  legend  out  of  the  history  of  the  martyrs,  or  some  event  of 
contemporaneous  history.  Of  course  these  reflected  the  ruling  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  day,  and  were  sometimes  both  gross  and  fantastic. 

Besides  the  acting  of  plays,  most  forms  of  amusement  were 
encouraged,  and  such  gymnastic  exercises  as  tended  to  promote 
bodily  strength  and  grace.  The  pupils  were  taught  to  ride,  to  dance, 
to  row,  to  fence,  and  to  divert  themselves  with  all  proper  games. 
Almost  every  college  had  a  spacious  farm-house  where  they  were 
taken  upon  holidays  in  the  summer.  Especial  care  was  taken  that 
the  site  of  the  school  should  be  healthy,  and  the  rooms  airy.  The 
food  was  wholesome  and  well  prepared,  and  beyond  the  watchings 
and  fastings  required  by  the  church,  there  was  no  undue  asceticism. 
In  short,  to  every  thing  that  pertained  to  the  physical  and  external 
prosperity  of  their  schools,  the  Jesuits  seem  to  have  given  much 
care,  and  to  have  been  very  successful. 

Before  attempting  to  estimate  the  comparative  merits  and  demer¬ 
its  of  the  Jesuit  schools  from  the  data  before  us,  let  us  consider  the 
opinions  that  have  been  expressed  respecting  them  by  various  emi¬ 
nent  scholars.  Among  their  commenders  is  that  very  able  man  and 
competent  judge,  Lord  Frauds  Bacon.  In  his  work  “  De  augment. 
Scient.”  he  writes ;  “As  to  pedagogy,  it  may  briefly  be  said,  con¬ 
sult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  there  is  nothing  better  than  these.” 
Elsewhere,  also,  he  expresses  his  approbation  in  strong  terms,  praising 
the  practice  of  gathering  the  pupils  in  colleges,  as  giving  a  better 
field  to  dramatic  representations,  and  awakening  emulation,  and 
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commending  the  short  lessons,  and  the  gradual  progress  from  the 
easier  to  the  harder  branches  of  study. 

Another  distinguished  philosopher,  Descartes,  gives  the  same 
commendation,  which  is  the  more  valuable  since  he  was  himself 
educated  at  one  of  these  schools.*  One  of  the  special  advantages 
of  which  he  speaks  is,  the  mingling  together  and  intercourse  of  so 
many  youth  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  supplying  the  place  in 
a  good  degree  of  foreign  travel ;  and  the  equality  upon  which  all 
are  placed. 

One  of  the  warmest  encomiasts  is  Chateaubriand,  who  affirmed 
that  in  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Europe  had  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss,  and  that  education  had  never  recovered  from  the 
blow  it  then  sustained.  He  praises  especially  the  skill  with  which 
the  teachers  knew  howto  bind  the  pupils  to  themselves,  and  declares 
that  the  Jesuits  had  brilliantly  distinguished  themselves  in  every 
department  of  knowledge,  as  chemists,  botanists,  mathematicians, 
mechanicians,  astronomers,  poets,  historians,  translators,  archaeolo¬ 
gists,  and  journalists. 

In  the  praises  of  the  French  Catholics,  many  Protestant  writers  have 
joined,  though  not  without  some  qualification.  Macaulay  observes: 
“No  religious  community  could  produce  a  list  of  men  so  variously 
distinguished.  There  was  no  region  of  the  globe,  no  walk  of  spec¬ 
ulation  or  of  active  life,  in  which  Jesuits  were  not  to  be  found. 
They  guided  the  counsels  of  kings.  They  deciphered  Latin  in¬ 
scriptions.  They  observed  the  motions  of  Jupiter’s  satellites.  They 
published  whole  libraries,  controversy,  casuistry,  history,  treatises 
on  optics,  alcaic  odes,  editions  of  the  fathers,  madrigals,  cate¬ 
chisms,  and  lampoons.  The  liberal  education  of  youth  passed  al¬ 
most  entirely  into  their  hands,  and  was  conducted  by  them  with 
conspicuous  ability.  They  appear  to  have  discovered  the  precise 
point  to  which  intellectual  culture  can  be  carried  without  risk  of 
intellectual  emancipation.  Enmity  itself  was  compelled  to  own 
that  in  the  art  of  managing  and  forming  the  tender  mind,  they  had 
no  equals.  Meanwhile  they  assiduously  and  successfully  cultivated 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  With  still  greater  assiduity  and  still 
greater  success  they  applied  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  con¬ 
fessional.  Throughout  Catholic  Europe  the  secrets  of  every  gov- 

*  According  to  Lewes  ;  ‘‘Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,”  Descartes,  on  leaving  the 
college  of  La  Fleche,  “  declared  that  he  had  derived  no  other  benefit  from  his  studies  than 
that,  of  a  conviction  of  his  utter  ignorance,  and  a  profound  contempt  for  the  systems  of 
philosophy  in  vogue.”  Still  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  he  highly  valued  the  education  he 
had  received  at  La  Fleche. 
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eminent,  and  of  almost  every  family  of  note  were  in  their  keeping.” 
To  the  darker  shades  in  Macaulay’s  picture  we  need  not  advert. 

Ranke  in  his  “  History  of  the  Popes,”  speaking  of  their  peda¬ 
gogical  success,  thus  explains  it :  “  The  Jesuits  were  more  systematic 
than  the  earlier  teachers.  They  divided  the  pupils  into  classes,  and 
the  instruction  of  all  from  highest  to  lowest  was  carried  on  in  the 
same  spirit.  They  took  good  care  of  their  morals,  and  formed  well 
educated  people.  One  thing  they  had  which  especially  distinguished 
them  ;  it  was  method.  Every  thing  was  designed,  every  thing  had 
its  end.” 

In  the  same  strain  Hallam  remarks  in  his  “  Literature  of  Europe.” 
“  It  was  one  of  the  first  great  services  which  the  Jesuits  performed^ 
to  get  possession  of  the  universities,  or  to  found  other  seminaries 
for  education.  In  these  they  discarded  the  barbarous  school-books 
then  in  use,  put  the  rudimentary  study  of  the  languages  on  a  better 
footing,  devoted  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  to  those  accom¬ 
plishments  which  religion  had  hitherto  disdained ;  and  by  giving  a 
taste  for  elegant  literature,  with  as  much  solid  and  scientific  philos¬ 
ophy  as  the  knowledge  of  the  times  and  the  prejudices  of  the  church 
would  allow,  both  wiped  away  the  reproach  of  ignorance,  and  drew 
forth  the  native  talents  of  their  novices  and  scholars.  They  taught 
gratuitously,  which  threw,  however  unreasonably,  a  sort  of  discredit 
upon  salaried  professors ;  it  was  found  that  boys  learned  more  from 
them  in  six  months  than  in  two  years  under  other  masters ;  and, 
probably  for  both  these  reasons,  even  Protestants  sometimes  with¬ 
drew  their  children  from  the  ordinary  gymnasia  and  placed  them  in 
Jesuit  colleges.  No  one  will  deny  that,  in  their  classical  knowledge, 
particularly  of  the  Latin  language,  and  in  the  elegance  with  which 
they  wrote  it,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  might  stand  in  competition 
with  any  scholars  in  Europe.” 

Of  recent  German  writers  both  Stahl  and  Hahn  speak  of  the 
many  merits  of  these  schools.  Hahn  says :  “  It  is  customary  to 
represent  the  instruction  as  exceedingly  superficial  and  defective, 
and  as  injurious  to  the  intellect.  I  believe  that  in  this  we  do  the 
Jesuits  injustice,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  concerns  their  earlier  history, 
when  their  schools  were  inferior  to  the  universities  in  their  variety 
of  learning,  but  not  inferior  to  them  in  method  and  result.  The 
Jesuits  took  great  care  to  make  study  agreeable  to  their  pupils. 
This  has  caused  their  opponents  to  bring  many  charges  against  them, 
as  if  the  knowledge  thus  gained  was  necessarily  both  partial  and 
superficial.  It  is  however  to  be  remarked  that  the  pedagogical  efforts 
of  that  day  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  principles  which  only 
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within  a  few  years  have  found  currency.  That  the  Jesuits  with  their 
more  pleasing  modes  of  instruction  reached  as  high  results  as  the 
universities  with  their  drier  and  more  scholastic  methods,  is  satis¬ 
factorily  shown  by  the  lists  of  their  scholars  whose  names  hold  hon¬ 
orable  places  upon  the  pages  of  French  literature,  and  in  political  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  They  count  among  them  the  famous  warriors, 
Conde,  Bouillon,  Rohan, Luxembourg,  Montmorency,  Villars,  Broglie; 
the  prelates,  Flechier,  Bossue^,  Fleury,  Tericin ;  the  lawyers,  Lam- 
oignon,  Argenson,  Montesquieu ;  the  philosophers  and  poets, 
Descartes,  Corneille,  Cubillon,  Fontenelle,  Moliere  and  Voltaire. 
Not  all  of  these  pupils  have  remained  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the 
Order  that  educated  them,  but  the  very  enumeration  shows  both 
that  the  Jesuit  schools  had  a  wide  sphere  of  action,  and  that  they 
did  not  stupify  and  benumb  the  intellect.” 

To  these  friendly  judgments  of  Protestant  writers  we  may  oppose 
the  severe  strictures  of  many  Catholics,  even  of  some  educated  in  the 
Jesuit  schools.  The  author  of  a  recent  treatise  entitled,  “The  Gym¬ 
nasia  of  Austria  and  the  Jesuits,”  thus  sums  up  the  matter :  “  The 
method  of  Jesuit  instruction  appears  upon  impartial  consideration, 
only  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  pedagogical  error,  and  of  rigid  per¬ 
sistence  in  antiquated  ways.  The  system  as  originally  devised  in 
the  ratio  studiorum ,  answers  less  and  less  to  the  necessities  and  de¬ 
mands  of  the  times.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  great  and 
important  provinces  of  the  German  empire  have  presented  in  our 
days  the  image  of  intellectual  stagnation,  we  explain  this  fact  by  the 
defective  character  of  Jesuit  education.  We  do  by  no  means 
assert  that  single  members  of  this  Order  have  not  rendered  important 
services  to  science.  But  this  is  not  due  to  their  method  of  educa¬ 
tion.  We  repeat,  what  was  said  in  the  last  century,  that  if  we  com¬ 
pute  the  numbers  of  the  Order  from  its  institution  to  the  year  1774, 
at  150,000,  which  is  a  very  moderate  estimate,  one  need  not  wonder 
that  out  of  so  many,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  should  be  good  Latin 
scholars.  In’  general  what  the  Jesuits  have  done  for  science  is  very 
small.  In  philosophy  scarcely  a  single  work  can  be  named  which 
has  had  any  decided  influence  upon  the  progress  of  thought.  Even 
in  historical  labors,  in  which  they  have  won  most  praise,  they  have 
been  greatly  surpassed  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur.  The  defi¬ 
ciency  in  original  investigation,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  their 
schools,  is  manifest  in  all  the  after  life  of  the  pupils.  There  is  often 
a  poverty  of  thought  in  their  writings  which  contrasts  strangely  with 
their  industry  in  compilation.  The  numerous  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  we  have  examined  respecting  the  educational  labors  of 
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the  Jesuits,  enable  us  confidently  to  affirm  that  their  whole  system 
is  not  only  antiquated,  but  wrong  in  character,  and  has  no  internal 
vitality.  Its  continuance,  whether  upheld  by  authority  or  artifice, 
endangers  both  the  church  and  the  state,  since  it  educates  men  who 
can  not  understand  their  age,  and  have  learned  nothing  which  ena¬ 
bles  them  to  meet  its  needs.” 

A  much  earlier  writer  (1 625,)  says :  “  Into  no  Order  enters  so 
many  good  minds,  and  none  study  more  industriously.  Neverthe¬ 
less  only  few  members  of  it  become  really  learned  men.  It  can 
show  us  no  distinguished  preacher,  no  great  theologian,  or  humanist. 
That  in  Spain  so  great  barbarism  rules  is  especially  to  be  ascribed  " 
to  its  educational  system.  If  men  knew  to  what  these  evils  were 
owing,  they  would  chase  the  Jesuits  out  of  the  schools.” 

It  is  apparent  from  this  brief  survey  of  opinions,  that  the  educational 
system  of  the  Jesuits  has  both  its  merits  and  defects,  and  that  it  can 
not  be  commanded  or  condemned  in  the  gross.  Here,  as  so  often 
elsewhere,  religious  prejudices  strongly  influence  our  judgments. 
No  Protestant  can  be  expected  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  schools  of 
an  Order  whose  vigorous  efforts  stayed  the  progress  of  the  Reform¬ 
ation,  and  won  back  for  the  church  of  Rome  large  territories  that 
the  reformers  had  looked  upon  as  permanently  their  own.  Nor  can 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  Jesuits  owed  the.success  of  their  efforts  in 
good  measure  to  their  zeal  in  educating  the  young.  In  their  schools 
they  mold-ed  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  reared  up  a  generation 
that  hated  heresy  with  a  double  hatred,  and  honored  the  Pope  with 
double  honor.  Looked  upon  as  a  chief  means  of  making  proselytes, 
and  of  training  defenders  of  the  Romish  church,  a  Protestant  would 
naturally  see  nothing  in  them  to  commend.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholic  would  find  a  system  that  produced  such  results,  both  ad¬ 
mirable  in  its  character  and  excellent  in  its  details.  Let  us,  as'  edu¬ 
cators,  try  to  lay  aside  the  prejudices  of  both,  and  judge  the  system 
impartially  both  as  to  its  principles,  and  its  practical  working. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  we  may  examine  the 
Jesuit  school :  first,  as  compared  with  the  schools  of  their  times; 
second,  as  tried  by  the  established  principles  of  education. 

The  schools  existing  when  the  Order  of  Jesus  was  founded,  had 
many  and  palpable  defects.  The  best  of  them  were  those  of  the 
Hieronymians,*  “  the  scholarly  fraternity,”  fratres  scliolares.  But  the 
range  of  studies  was  very  narrow,  Gerard  the  founder  of  the  Fraternity, 
caring  little  for  any  learning  that  had  not  a  directly  religious  char¬ 
acter.  “  Spend  no  time  ”  he  said,  “  either  on  geometry,  arithmetic, 


*  For  an  account  of  this  Order  see  “  Barnard’s  German  Teachers  and  Educators.”  p.  65, 
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rhetoric,  logic,  grammar,  poetry,  or  judicial  astrology.”  Yet  great 
importance  was  attached  by  him  to  the  Latin  tongue,  and  in  the 
houses  of  the  brethren  was  the  Latin  alone  used.  Still  they  were 
very  zealous  that  the  people  should  read  the  scriptures  in  their 
native  tongue. 

The  repeated  attempts  made  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies  to  revive  the  cloister-schools,  had  resulted  in  little,  and  they 
had  fallen  very  low  in  public  estimation  ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  was 
not  favorable  to  monastic  isolation.  .  The  religious  impulses  which 
the  outbreak  of  the  Beformation  gave  to  all  institutions,  was  not 
unfelt  by  these  schools,  but  was  not  lasting.  Indeed  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  they  could  give  such  culture  as  should  meet  the  wants  of 
the  time.  Nor  were  these  wants  met  by  the  town  or  city  schools. 
Doubtless  here  and  there  were  many  excellent  teachers,  who  were 
very  useful,  but  the  course  of  study  was  very  meager,  and  poorly  cal¬ 
culated  to  rouse  into  internal  activity  the  youthful  mind.  Skill  in  ver¬ 
bal  disputation  was  the  end  of  education.  The  classics  were  stud¬ 
ied  not  that  they  might  be  understood,  but  for  the  words  and  phrases 
they  supplied,  and  therefore  the  orators  and  rhetoricians  were  stud¬ 
ied,  and  the  poets  and  historians  neglected.  Homer  was  little  read, 
or  Livy,  or  Tacitus,  or  Sallust.  Luther  referring  to  his  early  studies, 
says :  “  How  often  do  I  lament  my  own  case,  in  that  I  read  so  few 
of  the  poets  and  historians  when  I  was  young,  and  that  there  was 
no  one  to  direct  me  to  them.  But  in  this  place  I  was  compelled  to 
flounder  in  all  manner  of  vain  philosophic  and  scholastic  trash,  true 
Serbonian  bogs  of  the  devil,  and  with  much  cost  and  care,  and  vast 
detriment  besides,  so  that  I  have  had  enough  to  do  ever  since  in 
undoing  the  harm  they  did  me.”  In  all  schools  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  was  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  In  this  respect  the  system  of 
Acquaviva  had  nothing  peculiar.  It  was  the  scholastic  feature  of 
that  day.  In  the  famous  school  of  the  Lutheran,  Sturm,  at  Stras¬ 
bourg,  where  many  thousand  scholars  were  gathered  of  all  ranks, 
including  princes,  of  the  nine  years  spent  in  the  gymnasium,  seven 
were  given  to  the  acquisition  of  Latin  words,  idioms,  &c,  and  two 
to  the  acquisition  of  an  elegant  style ;  and  the  five  subsequent  colle¬ 
giate  years  were  spent  in  learning  to  speak  and  write  with  fluency 
and  elegance.  A  certain  mastery  was  thus  gained  over  Latin  words, 
but  the  language  itself  was  not  learned. 

So  far  as  regards  the  methods  of  study,  the  early  Jesuit  schools 
do  not  seem  to  have  differed  much  from  the  best  schools  of  the  day. 
In  both  was  the  same  careful  cultivation  of  the  memory  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  continual  repetition ;  in  both,  instruction  was  confined  to  very 
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few  branches,  and  thus  made  thorough ;  in  both,  mathematics  were 
greatly  neglected,  and  the  students’  native  tongue.  In  one  respect 
the  Jesuit  schools  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage ;  they  resorted  but 
little  to  corporeal  punishment.  Luther  speaks  of  the  schools  of  his 
day,  as  “  being  no  longer  hells  and  purgatories  as  they  once  were, 
where  a  boy  learned  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  by  reason  of  cease¬ 
less  flogging,  trembling,  woe,  and  anguish.”  The  Jesuit  teacher 
made  great  use,  as  did  Sturm,  of  the  principles  of  emulation,  and 
resorted  only  in  extreme  cases  to  bodily  chastisement. 

In  general,  comparing  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Order,  with  the  schools  of  their  day,  we  may  say 
that  if  there  was  nothing  distinctively  new  in  their  method  of  in¬ 
struction,  still  they  were  ready  to  use  all  the  information  they  could 
gain  from  any  quarter,  and  were  not  bound  to  old  ways.  But  the 
secret  of  their  success  and  popularity  was  in  the  zeal  and  energy 
with  which  all  the  institutions  of  the  new  Order  were  inspired.  In 
the  hands  of  men  burning  with  religious  ardor,  any  system  would 
have  been,  at  least  for  the  time,  successful.  The  society  had  a 
specific  work  before  it,  and  it  addressed  itself  to  the  education  of 
the  young,  to  make  them  its  own,  to  fill  them  with  its  ideas,  with  an 
earnestness  and  resolution  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  teaching. 
Of  course,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  this  intensity  of  zeal  passed  away, 
and  the  schools  were  left,  in  good  part,  to  stand  or  fall  according  to 
their  intrinsic  merits. 

If  we  try  these  schools  by  those  principles  of  education  now  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  among  us,  we  find  both  marked  advantages  and 
defects.  1.  By  limiting  the  studies  to  a  few  branches,  what  was 
learned  was  learned  well.  It  was  wrought  into  the  mental  being  of 
the  pupil,  and  made,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of  him  ;  and  in  this  way  the 
memory  was  greatly  strengthened.  2.  The  scholars  were  not  men¬ 
tally  overtasked  ;  the  terms  of  study  were  brief.  3.  Much  attention 
was  given  to  physical  culture,  to  bodily  health,  and  to  exercise  and 
amusement.  Perhaps  an  undue  importance  was  attached  to  gentle¬ 
manly  accomplishments,  to  a  graceful  carriage,  and  easy  address.  4. 
The  uniform  working  of  the  system,  giving  completeness  to  the 
training  of  the  pupil.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  caprice  of  teachers, 
but  he  was  led  on,  step  by  step,  in  a  fixed  order,  till  the  course  was 
mastered.  Thus  was  there  a  unity  in  the  process  in  itself  favorable 
to  mental  discipline. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  some  palpable  defects.  1.  The  course 
of  study  was  too  narrow.  It  was  chiefly  confined  to  Latin  and 
Greek.  History,  geography,  mathematics,  and  the  vernacular 
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tongue,  were  almost  wholly  omitted.  How  far  this  omission  is  now 
rectified,  we  can  not  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  study  of  the  two 
languages,  especially  of  the  Latin,  continues  to  be  the  chief  thing,  to 
which  all  else  is  made  subordinate.  2.  The  method  of  studying  th^e 
Latin  and  Greek  is  defective.  The  great  end  is  to  get  control  of  them 
as  spoken  languages,  or  at  least  the  former,  and  to  make  it  the  vehi¬ 
cle  of  verbal  communication.  This,  under  certain  circumstances, 
may  be  a  desirable  acquisition,  but  to  most  is  not  worth  the  cost. 
It  may  be  done,  and  yet  one  not  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  a 
language,  or  even  be  able  to  understand  its  authors.  Many  more 
things  are  necessary  to  make  a  classical  scholar  than  mere  knowledge 
of  words.  Besides,  sufficient  time  was  not  given.  The  pupils  fin¬ 
ished,  for  the  most  part,  their  studies  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  be¬ 
fore  the  judgment  was  sufficiently  matured  to  appreciate  the  authors 
they  had  read.  3.  The  attention  was  too  much  directed  to  exter¬ 
nals,  to  fluency  and  grace  of  speech,  and  an  elegant  style.  Elo¬ 
quence  was  placed  in  manner  rather  than  in  matter.  The  pupil 
was  not  taught  to  think  profoundly,  but  to  express  himself  hand¬ 
somely.  4.  To  awaken  diligence,  the  principle  of  emulation,  was 
unduly  appealed  to.  The  pupils  were  converted  into  rivals,  and 
made  jealous  and  unsocial ;  eavesdropping  and  tale-bearing  were  its 
natural  fruits.  5.  As  the  object  of  the  Order  was  to  restore  the  past, 
and  to  resist  all  innovating  tendencies  in  religion  and  theology,  this 
feeling  gave  character  to  their  educational  system.  It  aimed  to  re¬ 
produce  the  old.  In  style,  Cicero  was  the  model ;  in  theology, 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Hence  the  pupil  was  taught  to  imitate,  to 
copy,  to  repeat.  He  was  to  receive  what  he  was  taught,  not  to  think 
any  thing  new.  Hence  it  is  that  of  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Order  of  Jesus,  few  have  been  prominent  in  any  department  of 
knowledge  where  investigation  is  demanded.  The  training  of  the 
school  does  not  prepare  them  for  original  inquiry.  6.  The  final 
end  of  all  school  instruction  was  to  make  the  pupil  a  faithful 
son  of  the  Church.  Its  whole  bearing  is  ecclesiastical.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  church  is  in  possession  of  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  infallible, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  her  children  not  to  investigate  or  ques¬ 
tion,  but  to  believe  and  obey.  In  upholding  unity,  individuality  is 
destroyed.  The  Christian  is  swallowed  up  in  the  church,  the  man 
in  the  order,  the  boy  in  the  school.  Through  the  confessional,  the 
superior  becomes  possessed  of  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  scholar’s 
heart.  Hence  there  results  an  obliteration  of  what  is  peculiar,  or 
distinctive  in  character ;  all  appear  stamped  with  a  common  stamp  ; 
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obedience  has  in  it  a  tinge  of  servility  ;  and  the  young  student  is 
changed  into  an  unquestioning  zealot. 

Such  in  few  words  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
Jesuit  schools  regarded  simply  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
As  ecclesiastical  missions  of  the  church,  each  one  will  approve  or 
condemn,  according  to  his  religious  opinions.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  is  not  our  place  to  consider  them. 

Note. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  article,  use  has  been  made  of 
the  Ratio  atyne  Institutio  Studiorum  Societatis  Jesu.  Paris.  1850. 
Of  the  articles,  “  Jesuiten,”  and  “  Jesuitenschulenf  in  Schmidt’s 
“ EneyMopadie ,”  “  Jesuitenorden ,”  in  Herzog’s  “  Real  EncyTclopadie ,” 
and  “Jesuiten  ”  in  the  “  Kirchen  Lexicon  ”  of  Wetzer  and  Welte. 
Some  use  has  been  made  of  Ravignan  “  De  L  Institut  des  Jesuits ,” 
of  Ranke’s  “ History  of  the  Popes  f  and  of  Maynard  “  Oh  the 
Studies  and  Teaching  of  the  Jesuits.”  The  writer’s  aim  is  historical 
not  controversial. 
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AT  TORONTO. 


L  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  earliest  presentation  of  the  necessity  of  special  provision  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  a  public  system  of  elementary  schools  in  this  Pro¬ 
vince,  was  made  by  Dr.  Charles  Duncombe,  in  a  “  Report  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Upper  Canada,  in  February,  1836,”  as  chairman  of  a  Commis¬ 
sion  appointed  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1835.  In  this  report,  he 
urges,  that  “schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  should  be  immediately 
established  and  supported  out  of  a  fund  to  be  permanently  appropriated 
for  this  purpose.”  In  a  bill  for  a  public  act,  appended  to  the  Report, 
provision  is  made  “  for  the  support  of  four  schools  for  the  education  and 
qualification  of  teachers — three  for  males,  and  one  for  females.”  The  bill 
provides  for  an  experimental  garden  attached,  to  one  or  more  district 
schools  in  each  town,  for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  and  the  profit  and  in¬ 
struction  of  the  pupils.  To  strengthen  the  conclusions  of  the  Report, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  author  appends  in  full,  “  the  Report  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  on  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Common  School  Teachers,”  drawn  up  by  John  A.  Dix,  in  1835, 
then  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  also  extracts  from  a  Report  of  Alexan¬ 
der  A.  Everett,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  was 
appended  a  communication  by  Dr.  Julius,  of  Prussia,  on  the  Teachers’ 
Seminaries  of  that  country.  The  Report  with  its  voluminous  Appendix 
was  widely  circulated,  but  no  immediate  legislative  action  followed  on 
account  of  the  political  agitations  of  the  province. 

In  1840,  a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Dr.  McCaul,  Rev.  H.  J. 
Grasett,  and  S.  B.  Harrison,  appointed  by  Sir  George  Arthur,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  to  inquire  into  the  state  and  improvement  of  education,  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  as  well  as  of 
School  Libraries. 

In  1841,  a  system  of  common  schools  was  adopted  by  the  Parliament 
of  United  Canada,  with  an  annual  grant  of  £200,000  for  its  support,  in 
which  permission  was  given  for  the  establishment  of  Normal,  and  county 
and  city  Model  Schools;  and  the  Deputy  Superintendent  for  Canada 
West  in  1843,  in  his  report  to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  remarks  that 
“Normal  Schools  are  eagerly  sought  after  to  qualify  teachers  for  their 
arduous  and  important  duties.” 

In  December,  1843,  a  separate  school  Act  passed  for  Upper  Canada,  in 
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which  the  contingency  of  a  Normal  School  was  provided  for.  This  Act 
W’as  superseded  by  another  in  1844,  under  which  the  Rev.  Egerton  Ryer- 
son,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  Superintendent,  who  in  1846,  submitted  a 
“  Report  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper 
Canada,” — which  is  the  foundation  of  the  excellent  system  nowin  opera¬ 
tion.  In  this  report,  Dr.  Ryerson  remarks :  u  There  can  not  be  good 
schools  without  good  teachers ;  nor  can  there  be,  as  a  general  rule,  good 
teachers,  any  more  than  good  mechanics,  or  lawyers,  or  physicians,  unless 
persons  are  trained  for  the  profession.  It  is  now  universally  admitted 
that  Seminaries  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction — nay,  as  an  integral  part,  as  the 
•vital  principle  of  it.”  Tfyese  positions  are  fortified  by  the  opinions  and 
arguments  of  Guizot,  Cousin,  Bache,  Stowe,  and  Mann,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  France,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  several  of  the  United  States. 

After  ten  years  of  agitation,  the  public  mind  was  now  ripe  for  liberal 
action,  and  in  June,  1846,  the  annual  sum  of  £1,500  was  granted  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  Normal  School. 

II.  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  UPPER  CANADA 

The  Normal  School  for  Upper  Canada,  was  opened  in  the  Government 
House,  Toronto,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1847 — under  an  appropriation, 
by  the  Legislature  of  $6,000  for  furnishing  suitable  buildings,  and  an 
annual  grant  of  an  equal  amount  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The 
school  having  proved  entirely  successful  and  outgrown  its  accommoda¬ 
tion,  the  Legislature  in  1850  and  1852  appropriated  $100,000  for  new  and 
enlarged  premises  and  suitable  equipments,  with  an  annual  grant  of  $10,- 
000  for  its  expenses. 

The  institution  consists  of  a  normal  school  and  two  model  schools  (one 
each  for  boys  and  girls;)  the  normal  school  is  the  school  of  instruction 
by  lecture, — the  model  school  the  school  of  instruction  by  practice.  The 
one  hundred  and  fifty  students  in  the  former  are  teachers-in-training, 
whose  ages  vary  from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  thirty,  while  the  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils  in  each  of  the  latter  are  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen  years.  In  the  normal  school,  the  teachers-in-training 
are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  education  and  the  best  methods  of 
communicating  knowledge  to  the  youth  placed  under  their  care — are 
“  taught  how  to  teach  ;”  in  the  model  schools  they  are  taught  to  give 
practical  effect  to  those  instructions  by  teachers  previously  trained  in  the 
normal  school,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  head  master.  The  model 
schools  are  designed,  both  by  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  and 
general  arrangement,  to  be  the  model  for  all  the  public  schools  in  Upper 
Canada. 

The  principal  general  regulations  for  admission  of  the  students  to  the 
normal  school  are  as  follows : — 

I.  No  male  student  shall  be  admitted  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or 
a  female  student  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  1.  Those  admitted 
must  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  dated  within  at  least 
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three  months  of  its  presentation,  and  signed  by  the  clergyman  or  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  religious  persuasion  with  which  they  are  connected.  2.  They 
must  be  able,  for  entrance  into  the  junior  division,  to  read  with  ease  and 
fluency ;  parse  a  common  prose  sentence  according  to  any  recognized 
authority;  write  legibly,  readily,  and  correctly;  give  the  definitions  of 
geography;  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
principal  countries  with  their  capitals,  the  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  and  islands 
of  the  world ;  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic, 
common  or  vulgar  fractions,  and  simple  proportion.  They  must  sign  a 
declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
school- teaching,  and  state  that  their  object  in  coming  to  the  normal 
school  is  to  qualify  themselves  better  for  the  important  duties  of  that 
profession. 

II.  Upon  these  conditions,  candidates  for  school-teaching  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  advantages  of  the  institution  without  any  charge,  either  for 
tuition,  the  use  of  the  library,  or  for  the  books  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  use  in  the  school. 

III.  Teachers-in-training  must  board  and  lodge  in  the  city,  in  such 
houses  and  under  such  regulations  as  are  approved  of  by  the  council  of 
public  instruction. 

IV.  A  sum  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  week  (payable  at  the  end  of 
the  session,)  will  be  allowed  to  each  teacher-in-training  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  second  session ,  shall  be  entitled  to  either  a  first  or  second 
class  provincial  certificate  ;  but  no  teacher-in-training  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  aid  for  a  period  exceeding  one  session,  and  no  resident  of  Toronto 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  aid. 

V.  The  continuance  in  the  school  of  the  teachers-in-training  is  condi¬ 
tional  upon  their  diligence,  progress,  and  observance  of  the  general  reg¬ 
ulations  prescribed.  Each  session  to  be  concluded  by  an  examination 
conducted  by  means  of  written  questions  and  answers. 

Course  of  Instruction  for  Second  Class  Certificate  in  Junior  Division. 

English. — Read  prose  with  correct  emphasis,  intelligence,  and  inflection  of 
voice. 

Rules  of  Spelling  (spelling-book  superseded.) 

General  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Grammar. 

Analyze  and  parse  any  prose  sentence. 

Principal  Greek  and  Latin  Roots,  Prefixes  and  Affixes. 

Prose  Composition  on  any  simple  subject,  with  correct  punctuation,  &g 

Writing. — To  write  a  bold  rapid  running  hand. 

Geography. — The  relative  positions  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  with 
their  principal  cities  and  physical  features ;  the  Islands ;  Hodgins’  Geography  of 
Canada ;  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography,  as  taught  in  Sullivan’s  “  Geo¬ 
graphy  Generalized.” 

History. — General  History  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  present 
time,  as  sketched  in  fifth  book  of  lessons. 

Chronological  Chart. 

Art  of  Teaching. — The  general  principles  of  the  science  of  Education — 
General  plan  of  School  organization — Practice  of  teaching  as  exemplified  in 
Junior  divisions  of  the  Model  School. 

Music. — Hullah’s  System. 

Book-Keeping. — The  Rudiments. 
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Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. — Notation.  Numeration,  Fundamental  Rules 
in  different  scales  of  Notation,  Greatest  Common  Measure,  Least  Common 
Multiple,  Prime  Numbers,  Fractions,  (Vulgar  and  Decimal,)  Proportion  (Simple 
and  Compound,)  Practice,  Percentage  (including  Simple  Interest,  Insurance, 
Brokerage,  &c.,)  Square  and  Cube  Roots,  Mensuration  of  Surfaces,  and  Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Algebra. — Definitions,  Addition,  Substraction,  Multiplication  and  Division. 

Use  of  Brackets,  Decomposition  of  Trinomials,  Resolution  into  Factors,  Invo¬ 
lution,  Square  of  Multinomials,  Expansion  of  (a  +  b)n,  Evolution,  Greatest 
Common  Measure,  Least  Common  Multiple,  Fractions,  Interpretation  of  Symbols 
.o,  a, 

o-— oo,  and = Simple  Equations. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Properties  of  Matter,  Statics,  Hydrostatics,  Dy¬ 
namics,  and  Hydrodynamics,  Human  Philosophy. 

Course  of  Instruction  for  Ordinary  First  Class  Certificate  in  Senior  Division. 

English. — Read  Poetry  and  Oratorical  Addresses  with  fluency  and  expres¬ 
sion — Principles  of  Reading — Science  of  Language — General  Grammar — Analy¬ 
sis  and  Parsing  of  Sentences  in  Prose  and  Verse — Changes  of  construction. 

Structure  of  Propositions  and  Sentences. 

Etymology — Changes  effected  in  Roots. 

Correct  letter-writing,  as  regards  Composition  and  mechanical  arrangement. 

Composition  on  any  given  subject. 

History  of  the  Origin  and  Literature  of  the  English  Language. 

Geography. — Use  of  the  Globes — (Keith) — Geography  of  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  United  States — British  Colonies  (Hodgins)  Rudiments  of 
Physical  Geography — (Somerville) — Structure  of  the  Crust  of  the  Earth. 

History. — Histories  of  England  and  Canada. 

Philosophy  of  History. 

Art  of  Teaching. — The  science  of  Education  applied  to  the  Teaching  of 
Common  Schools — Methods  of  teaching  the  different  branches — Practice  thereof 
with  Senior  division,  Model  School — Organization  of  Central  Schools — Dimen¬ 
sions  and  structure  of  School-houses — Furniture  and  Apparatus. 

Music. — Hullah’s  System. 

Drawing. — Facility  in  making  perspective  outline  sketches  of  common  objects. 

Book-Keeping. — Single  and  Double  Entry. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. — Review  past  subjects  of  Junior  Division — 
Discount,  Fellowship,  Barter,  Equation  of  Payments,  Profit  and  Loss,  Alliga¬ 
tion,  Compound  Interest,  Annuities,  Position,  Progression,  Logarithms  and  Ap¬ 
plications,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Mensuration  of  Surfaces  and  Solids. 

Algebra. — Review  past  subjects  of  Junior  Division,  Indices,  Surds,  Quad¬ 
ratic  Equations,  Indeterminate  Equations,  Arithmetical,  Geometrical  and  Har- 
monical  Progression,  Ratio,  Proportion,  Variation,  Permutations,  Combinations, 
Binomial  Theorem,  Notation,  Decimals,  Interest,  &c.,  Properties  of  Numbers, 
Continued  Fractions,  Exponential  Theorem,  Logarithms,  Algebraic  Series,  Cubic 
and  Biquadratic  Equations. 

Euclid. — Books  III,  IV,  VI  and  Definitions  of  Book  V.,  Exercises  on  Six 
Books  (Potts.) 

Natural  Philosophy. — Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism, 
Optics  and  Acoustics,  Vegetable  Physiology,  General  View  of  Geology. 

Chemistry. — Constitution  of  Matter,  Chemical  Nomenclature,  Symbols,  Laws 
of  Combination,  Chemical  Affinity,  Crystallization,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen, 
Carbon,  Sulphur  Phosphorus,  Chlorine,  Calcium,  Aluminum.  Silicon,  Potassium, 
Sodium,  Iodine,  Manganese,  Magnesium,  Iron,  Lead,  Fluorine  and  their  princi¬ 
pal  compounds,  Nature  of  Soils,  of  Organic  Bodies,  Germination  of  the  Seed, 
Development  of  the  Plant,  Source  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen  and  Nitrogen,  Ac.,  in 
Plants,  Products  of  Vegetable  growth,  Woody  Fibre,  Gum  Starch,  Sugar, 
Gluten,  Ac.,  Cultivation  of  Plants,  Composition  and  Formations  of  Soils,  Mineral 
Constituents  of  Plants,  Action  of  Manures,  &c. 
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Additional  Qualifications  for  honor  First  Class  Provincial  Certificate. 

1.  Each  candidate  to  have  held  an  ordinary  First  Class  Certificate  for  one 
year. 

II.  To  give  evidence  of  having  been  a  successful  teacher. 

III.  To  stand  an  examination  in  the  following  subjects,  in  addition  to  those 
necessary  for  an  ordinary  First  Class  Certificate,  viz. : — 

1.  English  History  and  Literature. 

2.  Canadian  History  and  Geography. 

3.  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  and  Geography. 

4.  Latin  Grammar ;  and  Books  IV,  V,  and  VI,  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries. 

5.  Outlines  of  Geography  and  Astronomy. 

6.  Science  of  Teaching,  School  Organization,  Management,  &c. 

7.  Logic,  and  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  (Whately  and  Stewart.) 

8.  Algebra — General  Theory  of  Equations,  Imaginary  Quantities. 

9.  Euclid — Books  XI  and  XII. 

0.  Trigonometry,  as  far  as  Solution  of  Plane  Triangles  (Colenso.) 

11.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Gregory’s  Hand-Book.) 

12.  The  principles  of  Book-Keeping,  Music,  and  Drawing. 

III.  SUPERANNUATED  OR  WORN  OUT  TEACHERS’  FUND. 

The  Legislature  in  1854,  established  a  Fund  in  aid  of  superannuated 
and  worn  out  Common  School  Teachers,  by  appropriating  £4,000  a  year 
for  this  purpose. 

Regulations  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction ,  April  28,  1854. 

Every  teacher  engaged  in  teaching  since  1854,  in  order  to  be  entitled,  when 
he  shall  have  become  superannuated,  to  share  in  this  fund,  must  contribute  to¬ 
wards  it  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  annum ,  commencing  with  1854,  and  at 
the  rate  of  four  dollars  per  annum  for  the  current  year ;  and  no  teacher  now 
engaged  in  teaching  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  this  fund  who  shall  not  thus 
contribute  to  it  annually.  But  the  amount  of  the  annual  subscriptions  for  the 
years  during  which  such  teacher  may  have  taught  before  the  first  day  of  January , 
1854,  and  for  which  he  may  hereafter  claim  as  a  superannuated  teacher,  may  be 
deducted  from  the  first  year’s  pension  to  which  such  teacher  may  be  entitled. 

2.  Should  any  teacher,  having  a  wife  and  children,  subscribe  to  this  fund,  and 
die  without  deriving  any  benefit  from  it,  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions,  and 
whatever  may  accumulate  thereon,  shall  be  paid  to  his  widow  or  children,  as 
soon  as  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  decease,  and  the  relationship  of  the  claimant 
or  claimants  to  him,  shall  have  been  adduced. 

3.  No  teacher  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  pension  from  this  fund  who  shall 
not  have  been  disabled  from  further  service  while  teaching  a  Common  School,  or 
who  shall  not  have  been  worn  out  in  the  work  of  a  Common  School  Teacher. 

4.  All  applications,  according  to  the  prescribed  form,  accompanied  by  the  re¬ 
quisite  certificates  and  proofs,  must  be  made  before  the  first  of  April,  in  order 
to  entitle  the  applicants  to  share  in  the  fund  for  such  year. 

5.  In  case  the  fund  shall  at  any  time  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  several 
claimants  the  highest  sum  permitted  by  law,  the  fund  shall  be  equitably  divided 
among  the  several  claimants,  according  to  their  respective  periods  of  service. 

6.  The  amounts  of  all  subscriptions  to  this  fund,  and  of  any  unexpended 
balances  of  Legislative  Grants  made  to  it,  may  be  invested,  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  direction  of  this  Council ;  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  shall  be 
expended  in  aid  of  Superannuated  Teachers  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper 
Canada,  according  to  these  regulations.  All  annual  subscriptions  to  this  fund 
must  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  they  are  intended ;  and  all — 

7.  Communications  and  Subscriptions  in  connection  with  this  fund,  must  be 
made  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada.  (Subscrip¬ 
tions  to  be  sent  in  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible. 
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Plan  and  Description  of  the  Normal  and  Model  School-building  at 
Toronto,  Upper  Canada. 

The  Normal  and  Model  Schools  for  Upper  Canada,  are  situated  upon  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  an  open  square,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Gerrard  Street,  on  the  east  by 
Church  Street,  on  the  south  by  Goold  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  Victoria  Street, 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.  The  distance  from  the  bay  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  situation  is  very  beautiful,  being  considerably  elevated  above  the  busi¬ 
ness  parts  of  the  city,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bay,  island,  and  lake. 
The  square,  which  contains  seven  acres  and  a-half  of  ground,  was  purchased  in 
August,  1850.  The  amount  of  the  legislative  grant  for  the  purchase  of  the  site 
and  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  was  £15,000. 

The  principal  normal  school  building,  as  seen  in  the  perspective,  Fig.  1,  is  184 
feet  4  inches  frontage,  by  a  depth  on  the  flanks,  east  and  west,  of  85  feet  4  inches. 

The  front  is  in  the  Roman  Doric  order  of  Palladian  character,  having  for  its 
center,  four  pilasters  of  the  full  height  of  the  building,  with  pediment,  surrounded 
by  an  open  doric  cupola,  of  the  extreme  height  of  95  feet.  The  principal  entrance 
(to  the  officers  of  the  educational  department,  &c.,)  is  in  this  front ;  those  for  the 
male  and  female  students  being  placed  on  the  east  and  west  sides  respectively, 
C  and  D.  In  the  center  of  the  building  is  a  large  central  hall,  (open  to  the  roof, 
and  lighted  by  a  lantern)  with  a  gallery  around  it,  at  the  level  of  the  upper  floor, 
at  B,  in  Fig.  3,  approached  on  each  floor  by  three  corridors — south,  east,  and 
west — and  opening  on  Ihe  north  to  the  Theatre  or  Examination  Hall. 

On  the  east  side ,  the  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  is  as  follows  : 


School  of  Art  and  Design,  No.  1, . 
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by 
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School  of  Art  and  Design,  No.  2, . 

36 
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u 

28 
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Male  Students’  Retiring  Room, . 

36 
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30 

:  0 

Council  Room, . 

39/  : 

:  0 

u 

22 
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Male  Students’  Staircase  A, . 

17 
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u 

11 

:  0 

On  the  west  side  : 

Waiting  Room, . 

22' 

:  8" 

by 

14'  : 
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Ante-Room, . 

Chief-Superintendent’s  Room, . 
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Depository  for  Books,  Maps,  &c., . 

28  : 
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Depository  for  Apparatus,  &c., . 

22  : 
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Female  Students’  Retiring  Room, . 
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u 
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Recording  Clerk’s  Office,  with  fire  proof  vault, . 

37  : 
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Second  Clerk’s  Office, . 
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14 
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Female  Students’  Staircase  A, . 

17 

:  6 

u 

11 

:  0 

North  of  the  Central  Hall  is  the  Theatre,  with  Lecturer’s  entrance  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  side  entrances  east  and  west,  d ,  d,  for  male  and  female  students  respec¬ 
tively.  Here  the  aisles  are  marked  a,  5,  and  c,  with  seats  arranged  between 
them :  the  Lecturer’s  platform  being  placed  between  B  and  e.  This  portion  of 
the  Theatre  will  accommodate  470  persons,  and  including  the  galleries,  620. 
Around  the  Theatre,  and  beneath  its  gallery,  are  east  and  west  corridors,  by 
which  the  students  reach  the  Model  School. 

By  this  arrangement,  except  when  actually  in  the  presence  of  the  masters,  the 
male  and  female  students  are  entirely  separated. 

Passing  (by  the  corridors  last  named)  to  the  Model  School,  which  is  175  feet  6 
inches  frontage,  by  59  feet  6  inches,  the  students  enter  the  boys  and  girls’  schools 
by  doors  to  the  east  and  west,  each  of  which  has  a  large  school-room  at  its  center, 
56  feet  6  inches  by  33  feet,  capable  of  accommodating  300  children,  with  four 
smaller  class-rooms  adjoining  it,  about  17  feet  by  15  feet  6  inches  each.  The 
boys  and  girls’  entrances  (like  those  for  the  students  of  the  normal  school  already 
described)  are  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  building — such  entrances  having 
each  a  hat  and  cloak  room  and  master’s  (or  mistress’)  room  on  either  side. 
These  schools  accommodate  600  children. 

Returning  to  the  Normal  School,  and  passing  to  the  upper  floor :  on  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  staircases  A,  A,  are'-entrances  to  the  gallery  of  the  Theatre,  which  is 
designed  to  accommodate  150  persons. 

On  the  upper  floor  is  the  Central  Hall,  with  its  gallery  B,  connecting  the  east 
and  west  corridors,  communicating  with  the  following  rooms  : 

Class  Room.  No.  1 . . . . .  . 56'  :  0"  bv  36'  O' 
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Rear  and  Side  View  of  Normal  and  Model  Schools  at  Toronto. 


Fig.  4.  Second  Floor— Normal  School  Buildino 
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Class  Room,  No.  2, . 
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:  8 

u 

28  : 

:  0 

1st.  Master’s  Room, . 

.  22  : 

:  0 

u 

19  : 

:  5  h 

2nd.  Master’s  Room, . 

.  22 

:  0 

u 

19  : 

:  5  h 

Museum, . 

.  42  : 

:  0 

ll 

22  ; 

:  0 

Library,  . 

.  39  : 

:  5 

u 

22  : 

:  0 

Laboratory,  . 

.  21  : 

:  6 

u 

12  : 

:  0 

In  addition  to  the  accommodation  thus  enumerated,  there  are,  in  the  basement, 
rooms  for  the  residence  of  the  Janitor,  together  with  furnace  rooms,  from  whence 
warm  air  is  conducted  to  the  whole  building. 
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IV.  EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

On  the  establishment  in  1857,  of  an  educational  museum  and  a  model 
grammar  school,  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  further  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  to  remove  the  normal  school  to  another  part  of  the  premises. 
With  this  view  a  large  additional  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  includ¬ 
ing  fittings,  of  about  $35,000,  in  rear  of  the  main  structure,  having  a 
handsome  front  facing  on  Gerrard  Street.  To  this  building  was  trans¬ 
ferred,  in  1858,  the  normal  school — the  model  grammar  school  being  then 
but  newly  opened.  The  following  account  of  the  Educational  Museum, 
is  given  by  Dr.  Ryerson. 

This  Educational  Museum  is  founded  after  the  example  of  what  is  being  done 
by  the  Imperial  Government  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  popular  education — re¬ 
garding  the  indirect,  as  scarcely  secondary  to  the  direct,  means  of  training  the 
minds  and  forming  the  taste  and  character  of  the  people.  It  consists  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  school  apparatus  for  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  of  Models  of 
Agricultural  and  other  implements,  of  specimens  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Country,  Casts  of  Antique  and  Modem  Statues  and  Busts,  &c.,  selected  from  the 
principal  Museums  of  Europe,  including  busts  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  English  and  French  History ;  also  copies  of  some  of  the  works  of 
the  great  Masters  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Spanish,  and  especially  of  the  Italian 
Schools  of  Painting.  These  objects  of  art  are  labeled ,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  originals,  and  a  descriptive  historical  cata¬ 
logue  of  them  can  be  purchased  at  the  Museum.  In  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  justly  stated  that, 
“  the  object  of  a  National  Gallery  is  to  improve  the  public  taste,  and  to  afford  a 
more  refined  description  of  enjoyment  to  the  mass  of  the  people,”  and  the  opin¬ 
ion  is  at  the  same  time  strongly  expressed,  that  as  “  people  of  taste  going  to 
Italy  constantly  bring  home  beautiful  modern  copies  of  beautiful  originals,”  it  is 
desirable,  even  in  England,  that  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  means 
of  traveling  abroad,  should  be  enabled  to  see,  in  the  form  of  an  accurate  copy, 
some  of  the  celebrated  works  of  Raffaelle,  and  other  great  masters;  an  object 
no  less  desirable  in  Canada,  than  in  England.  What  has  been  thus  far  done  in 
this  branch  of  public  instruction,  is  in  part  the  result  of  a  small  annual  sum, 
which,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  out  of  the  Upper  Canada  share  of  the 
School  Grants,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  school  architecture  and  appliances, 
and  to  promote  arts,  science,  and  literature,  by  means  of  models,  objects,  and  pub¬ 
lications,  collected  in  a  museum  in  connection  with  this  department. 

The  contents  of  the  Museum  are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Sculpture, 
Paintings,  Engravings,  Works  Illustrating  the  History  of  Art,  &c.,  and  Other 
Objects  of  Interest. 

V.  BEPOSITORY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  BOOKS,  APPARATUS  AND  MAPS. 

*  Bv  the  same  Law  of  Upper  Canada,  County,  City,  Township  and  Vil¬ 
lage  Councils,  Boards  of  School  Trustees  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
and  Trustees  of  rural  school  Sections  are  authorized  to  provide  means  by 
tax,  or  otherwise,  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  public  school 
libraries,  and  supplying  schools  with  apparatus,  maps,  &c. ;  and  to  en¬ 
courage  action  by  the  above  corporations,  the  Superintendent  is  author¬ 
ized  to  add  one  hundred  per  cent,  to  any  sum,  or  sums,  not  less  than  five 
dollars  transmitted  to  him  for  the  purchase.  To  aid  persons  acting  in  be¬ 
half  of  these  corporations,  the  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  select,  and 
procure,  at  the  lowest  wholesale  price,  a  stock  of  suitable  books  and  articles, 
and  publish  a  classified  catalogue  of  the  same,  with  the  lowest  price  at 
which  each  book  and  article  can  be  furnished,  and  to  give  all  desired  help 
in  the  selection. 


VI.  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  HOLLAND. 


HISTORY.  TERRITORY.  POPULATION. 

To  understand  the  educational  history  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  leading  facts  in  the  political 
history  of  that  portion  of  Europe.  Its  original  inhabitants,  the 
Belgae,  the  Batavi,  and  the  Frisii,  figure  in  the  conquests  of  the 
Roman  armies  under  Julius  Caesar,  and  in  the  spread  of  Christianity 
under  Anglo-Saxon  bishops.  In  the  sixth  century  they  were  sub¬ 
jugated  by  the  Franks;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  incorporated 
into  the  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  and  soon  after  parceled  out  into 
duchies,  marquisates,  counties,  and  lordships.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  (1406,)  the  estates  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  which  had 
absorbed  the  chief  authority  of  Brabant,  and  other  duchies,  passed 
to  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  in  1477  were  united  with  Austria, 
and  a  few  years  later,  became  part  of  the  dominions  of  Emperor 
Charles  V.  In  1600,  seven  of  the  states,  or  principalities,  viz.,  Hol¬ 
land,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and  Fries¬ 
land,  formed  a  federal  republic,  with  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  Stadtholder.  In  1714,  the  province  of  Belgium  was 
ceded  to  Austria,  which  maintained  its  possession  till  1796,  when 
the  country  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  French  republic,  and 
made  part  of  France.  In  1795,  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Provinces 
was  conquered  by  France,  and  constituted  into  the  Batavian  repub¬ 
lic;  which  in  1810  was  incorporated  into  the  French  empire,  and  in 
1814  came  under  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  in 
1816  was  recognized  as  king  of  the  Netherlands,  including  Belgium 
and  Holland.  In  1830,  Belgium  revolted,  and  was  recognized  by 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe  as  a  distinct  kingdom,  and  Holland, 
or  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  was  reduced  to  nearly  the  original 
limits  of  the  seven  united  provinces  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in¬ 
cluding  Limburg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

The  kingdom  of  Holland,  including  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
has  an  extent  of  150  miles,  from  north  to  south;  and  of  125  miles 
from  east  to  west,  or  an  area  of  13,643  square  miles.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  1853,  was  3,962,290,  of  which,  (excluding  Luxemburg,) 
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1,832,638  were  Protestants;  1,164,142  were  Catholics;  58,578 
Israelites;  and  1,369  unnamed.  The  Protestants  are  divided  into 
Lutherans,  Calvanists,  and  Anabaptists,  ( Mennonites .)  All  sects 
have  equal  privileges  under  the  law. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  schools,  both  elementary  and 
superior,  can  be  traced  to  the  political  and  religious  views  of  the 
different  provinces. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Friesland  at  the  time  of  its 
conquest  by  the  Franks,  its  first  bishop  being  Willebrord,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands,  about  A.  D., 
690.  Tradition  reports  that  a  school  had  already  been  founded  at 
Utrecht,  by  some  zealous  missionary,  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martel, 
at  which  his  son  Pepin  received  his  education.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  renown  of  the  Utrecht  School  of  St.  Martin  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  what  York  has  been  in  England,  Fulda  in 
Germany,  Tours  in  France,  and  Liege  in  Belgium,  such  a  relation 
may  this  city  be  said  to  have  held  to  Northern  Netherlands.  Here 
the  influence  of  Winifred,  (St.  Boniface,)  the  Apostle  of  Germany, 
had  been  most  strongly  felt,  and  under  bishop  Gregory,  one  of  his 
pupils,  great  numbers  of  youth  from  the  neighboring  countries  were 
here  gathered  together  for  instruction,  “  some  of  them  even  from 
among  the  Baguarii,  and  Suevi.”  Ludger,  first  bishop  of  Mun¬ 
ster,  a  friend  of  Alcuin,  and  pupil  of  Gregory,  was  deservedly  styled 
by  the  Benedictines,  “the  light  of  Friesland,  and  of  all  the  lands 
about.”  During  the  invasion  by  the  Normans,  this  school  at 
Utrecht  was  suppressed,  but  was  reestablished  in  917,  and  regained 
its  former  renown.  The  emperor,  Henry  the  Fowler,  placed  here  his 
three  sons,  Otto,  Henry,  and  Bruno,  to  be  educated,  of  whom  the 
last  became  afterward  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  archduke  of  Lot- 
tringen,  and  was  noted  for  his  extraordinary  learning  and  friendship 
for  the  poet  Prudentius.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Utrecht  possessed  no  less  than  five  flourishing  schools,  several  of 
which  had  each  a  “  rector  ”  in  addition  to  the  priests  who  had  the 
general  control.  At  about  the  same  time,  several  convents  became 
distinguished  as  educational  institutions,  especially  those  at  Egmond, 
Nymwegen,  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  and  Aduwert,  near  Groningen. 

In  Holland,  as  in  Belgium,  in  addition  to  the  schools  that  were 
attached  to  the  cathedrals,  convents,  and  chapters,  there  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  more  wealthy 
communities,  public  schools  especially  designed  for  the  instruction 
of  the  citizens  and  laity.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  au- 
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thority  to  open  such  schools  was  always  derived  from  the  counts — 
by  whom  it  was  conferred,  sometimes  upon  the  cities  as  an 
especial  privilege,  and  sometimes  upon  merely  private  persons  as 
a  mark  of  particular  favor.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  lords 
was  the  same  here  as  in  Belgium ;  but  while  in  the  latter  country, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  elementary  schopls  in  some  of  the 
cities,  the  right  of  supervision  everywhere  devolved  upon  the  chap¬ 
ters,  instruction  in  these  public  schools  of  Holland  was  wholly  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  clergy,  and  they  were  made  essentially  secular  in 
their  character.  The  privilege  of  thus  establishing  schools  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  some  of  the  cities  at  the  following  dates;  Dort,  by 
Count  Floris  V.,  A.  D.,  1290;  the  Hague,  1322 — Leyden,  1324 — 
and  Rotterdam,  in  1328,  by  William  III.;  Delft  and  Amsterdam,  in 
1334,  by  William  IV. ;  Leyden  again,  1357 — Haarlem,  1389 — Alk- 
mar,  1398 — Hoorn,  1358  and  1390 — the  Hague,  1393 — Schiedam 
and  Ondewater,  1394 — and  Rotterdam,  in  1402,  by  Albert  of 
Bavaria. 

These  schools,  adds  Stallaert,  on  the  authority  of  Buddingh,  were 
generally  styled  “  School  en  Schryfambacht,”  “  Schoole  en  Kostern,” 
(school  and  writing  offices,  schools  and  clerks’  houses,)  and  the 
“Schoolmasters”  (schoolmasters)  were  looked  upon  as  professional 
men  or  craftsmen — as  was  the  case  also  in  Belgium,  where  they 
formed  distinct  guilds  and  fraternities.  These  public  schools  of 
Holland  were  divided  into  “  large  ”  and  “  small  ”  schools,  (groote  en 
bijschoolen,)  Latin  being  taught  in  the  first  division.  The  institu¬ 
tion  at  Zwolle,  attained  special  notoriety  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Johan  Cele.  According  to 
Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Ten  Bussche,  its  pupils  numbered  about  a 
thousand,  gathered  from  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  principal  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Germany. 

The  advancement  of  learning  in  the  Netherlands  was  largely 
promoted  by  “The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,”  whose  first 
school  was  established  by  Gerhard  de  Groote,  (Gerhard  the  Great,) 
of  Deventer.  The  spirit  of  mysticism  that  was  at  first  prevalent 
among  them,  gradually  gave  place  to  a  zeal  for  literary  pursuits; 
and  the  Hieronymians  especially,  like  the  Italians  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  became  devotees  to  the  classics.  It  may  how¬ 
ever  be  affirmed  that  Erasmus  never  had  occasion  to  charge  them 
with  “paganism,”  as  he  did  the  scholars  of  southern  Europe. 
Though  they  contended  against  the  divinity  of  the  schools,  it  was 
because,  (as  Karl  von  Raumer  says,)  it  seemed  to  them  to  be  of 
no  value,  and  even  detrimental  to  profound  sanctity  and  the  soul’s 
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happiness.  Still,  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  of  Virgil,  had  a  charm 
even  for  them,  and  notwithstanding  their  asceticism — such  as  we 
see  mirrored  in  a  Kempis’  “  de  Imitatione  Chris ti  ” — they  labored 
effectively  to  advance  popular  education.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  one  of  the  brethren,  Gerhard  of  Zutphen,  was  unceasingly  act¬ 
ive  in  extending  the  circulation  and  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Dutch  language — a  fact  of  no  little  significance,  if  we  consider  that 
they  were  then  on  the  eve  of  the  reformation. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  revolution  that  was  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  when  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  gained 
a  fast  foothold  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  a  history  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  (founded 
in  1575,)  the  bulwark  of  Protestant  doctrine  in  Holland.  But  as 
we  must  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  more  recent  times,  we  can 
only  refer  the  reader  to  a  highly  instructive  work  published  at  Ley¬ 
den,  in  1830, — “  Geschiedenis  der  Leidsche  Hoogeschool  van  hare 
oprigting  in  den  Jaar  1575,  tot  het  Jaar  1825,”  (History  of  the  Ley¬ 
den  High  School,  from  its  foundation  in  1575  to  1825.)  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  remark  that  the  freedom  of  thought  that  was  first  shown 
in  theological  controversy,  gradually  awakened  a  new  zeal  for  the 
studies  auxiliary  thereto,  and  in  the  end  contributed  greatly  to  the 
emancipation  of  all  departments  of  learning.  After  the  founding  of 
the  university  at  Leyden,  others  were  established  successively  at 
Franeker,  in  1585,  at  Groningen,  in  1614,  at  Utrecht,  in  1638,  and 
at  Harderwick,  in  1648.  During  all  this  period,  and  until  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession,  Holland  was  the  refuge  from  every  side, 
for  those  who  were  subjected  to  persecution  for  religion’s  sake, 
among  and  accompanying  whom  were  philosophers  and  scholars  of 
the  first  rank. 

But  the  natives  of  Holland  were  not  content  to  remain  inferior  to 
their  illustrious  guests,  and  the  century  that  then  produced  a  Des¬ 
cartes  and  Huyghens,  can  certainly  claim  an  honorable  place  in  the 
records  of  man’s  intellectual  development.  This  was  also  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  universities.  Leyden  is  proud 
of  such  men  as  Dousa,  Vossius,  Heinsius,  Raphelengius,  Meursius, 
Grocnovius,  Perigonius,  and  Schultens;  of ’S  Gravesande,  the  philoso¬ 
pher  ;  of  the  theologians,  Gomar  and  Arminius ;  and  of  the  great 
physician  whose  letters  could  be  addressed,  “  to  Boerhaave,  Europe.” 
Utrecht,  the  birthplace  of  the  learned  Pope  Hadrian  IV.,  can  boast 
of  a  Gisbert  Voet,  a  Gravius,  a  Reland,  and  others.  Rotterdam, 
where  Erasmus  was  born,  was  the  residence  of  Peter  Bayle. 
Spinoza  was  from  Amsterdam.  The  Hague  possessed  a  Huyghens, 
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Basnage,  and  Saurin,  the  Bossuet  of  the  Calvinists.  It  will  be 
noticed,  moreover,  in  running  over  this  list,  that  philological  studies 
are  richly  represented  ;  and  the  culture  of  these  has  been  continued 
in  Holland,  from  that  time  until  our  own,  in  proof  of  which,  we  need 
only  point  to  Wyttenbach,  Peerlkamp,  von  Heusde,  Cobet,  and 
many  beside.  But  the  ardor  of  theological  controversy  gradually 
cooled ;  philosophy  needed  no  longer  a  place  of  refuge ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  literary  zeal  subsided  generally  throughout 
the  Batavian  Republic.  The  reputation  of  this  little  kingdom  in 
our  own  times  is  indeed  less  extensive,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
the  less  worthy  of  our  attention,  if  we  regard  its  system  of  public 
instruction,  inasmuch  as  its  endeavors  have  been  directed  above  all 
things  else,  to  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  of  the  people. 

The  Elementary  Public  Schools  of  Holland,  have  been  officially 
visited  by  eminent  scholars,  and  educators  from  different  countries, 
by  Cuvier,  in  1811,  Cousin,  in  1836,  from  France;  by  Baclie,  from 
the  United  States,  in  1837;  by  Nichols,  in  1838,  and  Arnold,  in 

1856,  from  England;  and  by  Prof.  LeRoy,  of  Belgium,  in  1860; 
who  all  unite  in  their  reports,  in  the  warmest  commendation  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  system  on  which  the  schools  are  organized 
and  administered,  and  of  the  condition  of  popular  education  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom.  From  that  report,  and  from  official  documents, 
we  shall  present  a  more  comprehensive  and  documentary  account  of 
the  system  than  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

Cuvier,  in  his  report,  of  1811,  had  given  a  rather  sad  picture  of 
the  universities  and  Latin  schools  of  Holland.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment,  (which  had  been  established  over  the  country  under  Napoleon 
I,)  heeded  his  suggestions,  and  introduced  some  important  reforms. 
In  1814,  Prince  William,  afterward  king  of  the  Netherlands,  made 
it  one  of  his  first  cares  to  confirm  and  perfect  these  changes.  The 
royal  ordinances  of  2d  August,  1815,  and  again  of  9th  Sept.,  1826, 
in  relation  to  instruction  in  the  mathematics,  which  had  hitherto 
been  neglected,  are  evidence  of  his  endeavors.  Since  that  time  their 
improvement  has  been  uninterrupted ;  but  still  it  can  not  be  claimed 
that  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  other  than  the  classics,  has 
reached  the  degree  of  excellence  long  ago  attained  in  neighboring 
countries.  It  is  otherwise  with  elementary  instruction.  By  the  law 
of  13th  August,  1806,  the  system  was  reorganized  throughout,  and 
recently  it  has  again  been  remodeled,  by  the  law  of  13th  April, 

1857,  which  gave  rise  in  the  chambers  to  debates  of  the  highest 
interest. 
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The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Holland,  embraces : 

I.  Primary,  or  Elementary  Schools. 

II.  Secondary,  or  Intermediate  Schools. 

III.  Superior  Schools,  or  Universities,  or  Athenaeums. 

IV.  Special,  or  Professional  Schools. 

V.  Supplementary  Institutions  and  Agencies  for  supplying  defi* 
cient  institutions,  or  advancing  Education,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


VII.  PRIMARY  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


AT  HAARLEM,  IN  HOLLAND. 


This  school  is  peculiar  in  regard  to  instruction,  practice  in  teaching,  and 
discipline.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  for  at  least  the  second  grade  among 
primary  teachers,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  qualifies  for  the  mastership 
of  any  primary  school,  the  first  class  being  an  honorary  grade.  The  age  of 
admission,  the  time  of  continuance,  and  the  courses  of  instruction,  are  regu¬ 
lated  accordingly. 

The  directorf  is  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  controls  absolutely  all  its 
arrangements.  His  principle,  that  a  teacher  in  such  a  place  should  be  left 
to  study  the  character  and  dispositions  of  his  pupils,  and  to  adapt  his  in¬ 
struction  and  discipline  to  them,  dispenses  with  rules  and  regulations,  or 
constitutes  the  director  the  rule. J  To  carry  out  this  principle,  requires  that 
the  school  should  not  be  numerous,  and  it  is  accordingly  limited  to  forty 
pupils.  There  is  an  assistant  to  the  director,  who  shares  in  the  general  in¬ 
struction  with  him,  and  upon  whom  the  religious  teaching  of  the  pupils  spe¬ 
cially  devolves.  The  school  is  visited  periodically  by  the  inspector-general, 
who  examines  the  pupils  personally,  and  notes  their  general  and  individual 
proficiency.  « 

To  be  admitted,  a  youth  must  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  have 
passed  an  examination  upon  the  studies  of  the  elementary  school,  satisfactory 
to  a  district-inspector,  who  recommends  him  for  admission.  He  is  received 
on  probation,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  if  his  conduct  and  proficiency 
are  satisfactory  to  the  director,  is  recommended  to  the  minister  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  who  confirms  his  appointment. 

The  course  of  theory  and  practice  lasts  four  years  in  general,  though,  if  a 
pupil  have  the  third  lower  grade  of  public  instruction  in  view,  which  is  at¬ 
tainable  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  is  not  required  to  remain  connected 
with  the  institution  beyond  that  age,  and  indeed  may  leave  it,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  before  the  close  of  the  regular  course.  The  second  grade  is 
only  attainable  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  hence  it  is  not  usual  for  pupils 
to  enter  this  school  as  early  as  the  law  permits.  The  theoretical  instruction 
is  composed  of  a  review  and  extension  of  the  elementary  branches,  as  the 
Dutch  language,  geography,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  the  history  of 
the  country,  natural  history,  religion,  writing,  and  vocal  music,  and  also  of 
general  geography  and  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching.  This  is  communicated  in  the  evenings,  the  pupils  meeting  at 
the  school  for  the  purpose.  During  the  day  they  are  occupied  in  receiving 
practical  instruction,  by  teaching  under  the  inspection  of  the  director  in  the 
elementary  school  already  spoken  of,  attached  to  the  normal  school,  and  oc¬ 
cupying  its  rooms,  or  in  teaching  in  some  other  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  town  of  Haarlem.  They  pass  t  hrough  different  establishments  in  turn,  so 
as  to  see  a  variety  in  the  character  of  instruction.  The  director,  as  inspector 
of  primary  schools  in  this  district,  visits  frequently  those  where  his  pupils 
are  employed,  and  observes  their  teaching,  and  also  receives  a  report  from 

*  From  Bache’s  Education  in  Europe. 

t  Mr.  Prinscn,  one  of  a  class  of  teachers  who  adorn  this  profession  in  Holland. 

+  When  M.  Cousin,  in  his  visit  to  Haarlem,  invited  Mr.  Prinsen  to  communicate  to  him  the 
regulations  of  his  school,  and  then  to  show  him  how  they  were  carried  out,  first  the  rule,  then  the 
results,  the  director  replied,  u  I  am  the  rule.” 
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the  masters.  The  observations  and  reports  are  turned  to  account  in  subse¬ 
quent  meetings  with  his  class. 

The  pupils  do  not  board  together  in  the  normal  school,  but  are  distributed 
through  the  town,  in  certain  families  selected  by  the  director.  They  form  a 
part  of  these  families  during  their  residence  with  them,  being  responsible  to 
the  head  for  the  time  of  their  absence  from  the  house,  their  hours,  and  con¬ 
duct.  They  take  their  meals  with  the  families,  and  are  furnished  with  a 
study  and  sleeping-room,  fire,  lights,  &c.  The  director  pays  the  moderate 
sum  required  for  this  accommodation  from  the  annual  stipend  allowed  by 
government.*  The  efficiency  of  such  a  system  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
habits  of  family  life  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  locality  where  the  school 
is  established.  In  Holland  and  Haarlem  the  plan  succeeds  well,  and  has  the 
advantage  that  the  pupils  are  constantly,  in  a  degree,  their  own  masters,  and 
must  control  themselves,  and  that  they  are  never  placed  in  an  artificial  state  of 
society  or  kind  of  life,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  collected  in  one  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  director  makes  frequent  visits  to  these  families,  and  is  in¬ 
formed  of  the  home  character  of  his  pupils.  The  discipline  of  a  normal 
school  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  easiest  tasks  connected  with  it,  for  impro¬ 
prieties  or  levities  of  conduct  are  inconsistent  with  the  future  calling  of  the 
youth.  Admonition  by  the  assistant  and  by  the  director  are  the  only  coer¬ 
cive  means  resorted  to,  previous  to  dismission.  The  director  has  authority 
to  dismiss  a  student  without  consulting  the  minister,  merely  reporting  the 
fact  and  case  to  him.  Though  this  power  may  be  important  in  increasing 
his  influence,  yet  it  has  been  necessary  to  exercise  it  but  three  times  in 
twenty  years.  There  are  two  vacations  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  each, 
during  which  the  pupils,  in  general,  return  to  their  friends.  The  school  has 
a  lending-library  of  books  relating  to  teaching,  and  of  miscellaneous  works. 
This  useful  institution  supplies  for  the  primary  schools,  every  year,  from 
eight  to  twelve  well-prepared  masters,  who  propagate  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  the  excellent  methods  and  principles  of  teaching  here  inculcated. 

*  This  annual  stipend  is  ninety  dollars.  Supposing  that  a  student  has  an  entire  bursary,  he 
will  require  some  additional  funds  to  support  him  while  at  the  school ;  for  his  board,  lodging, 
&c.,  cost  two  dollars  per  week,  which,  for  the  forty-two  weeks  of  term-time,  amounts  to  eighty- 
four  dollars,  leaving  him  but  six  dollars  for  incidental  expenses. 
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VIII.  MILITARY  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 


I.  MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

The  Emperor  is  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces,  by  sea  and 
*  land,  assisted  by  the  Staff-Office,  the  members  of  which  are  expert 
linguists,  as  well  as  scientific  experienced  and  military  officers. 
The  army  is  under  a  Minister  of  War,  assisted  by  a  colleague  and  a 
military  council.  The  office  of  Master  of  Ordnance  is  generally 
filled  by  a  grand  prince.  The  regular  force,  or  army  of  occupation 
consists  of  about  783,000  men,  which  can  be  easily  swelled  to  at 
least  1,200,000,  as  the  whole  male  population  are  liable  to  serve 
when  summoned.  The  army  is  mainly  recruited  by  conscription, 
which  falls  on  the  serfs  and  laboring  population,  as  the  nobility, 
officials,  clergy  and  merchants  are  exempted.  The  term  of  service 
is  twenty  years  for  the  guards,  twenty  two  for  the  line,  and  twenty- 
five  for  the  train  and  military  servants.  But  few  pensions  are 
granted  to  discharged  or  furloughed  soldiers,  although  veteran 
soldiers  are  frequently  appointed  to  situations  as  doorkeepers, 
watchmen,  overseers,  &c.,  in  government  establishments  and  public 
institutions. 

Promotion  by  seniority,  imperial  favor,  and  good  conduct  on  the 
field.  Every  officer  must  be  educated  and  trained  to  his  business, 
and  serve  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank.  Non-commissioned 
officers,  musicians,  assistant  veterinary  surgeons,  head  workmen  in 
the  military  workshops  and  factories  must  all  be  trained  for  their 
special  duties.  A  large  portion  of  these  classes  are  the  sons  of 
soldiers,  who  have  been  surrendered  by  their  parents  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  who  receive  them  at  the  age  of  six  or  twelve,  by  special  ar¬ 
rangement.  They  are  termed  cantonists.  Among  the  special 
military  schools  of  a  technological  character  are,  eleven  for  garrison 
artillery ;  three  for  armories ;  three  for  powder  mills ;  three  for 
arsenals ;  one  for  riding  masters ;  one  for  fencing ;  one  for  ac¬ 
countants  ;  one  for  topographical  drawing,  &c. 
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II.  MILITARY  SCHOOL  FOR  OFFICERS. 


The  officers  of  the  Russian  army  obtain  their  first  commission 
after  passing  through  the  Military  Schools  or  Cadet  Corps,  or  if 
qualified  in  scientific  and  other  instruction,  ascertained  by  open 
examination,  by  serving  as  privates  six  months,  and  as  sergeants 
or  ensign  two  years.  Applicants  'for  the  Staff  Corps,  must  have 
served  as  officers  two  years,  must  be  recommended  by  their  supe¬ 
rior,  and  have  been  two  years  in  the  Staff  School — and  there  pass 
an  honorable  examination  in  military  history  and  strategy.  The 
following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Kalender  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Academy,  for  1859. 

I.  Under  a  Commission  or  Board  of  Military  Instruction,  which 
reports  directly  to  the  Emperor,  there  are 

3  Military  Schools  of  Special  Application,  viz. : 

1  The  Nicholas  Academy  of  the  Staff,  with  22  teachers  and  250  scholars. 

1  The  Nicholas  Upper  Engineer  School,  “  50  “  126  “ 

1  The  Michael  Artillery  School, .  “  32  “  117  “ 

1  Page  Corps,  or  College, .  li  41  “  159  “ 

1  Ensign’s  School  of  the  Guards, .  “31  “  206  “ 

22  Cadet  Corps  or  Military  Colleges, .  “  723  “  7440  “ 

27  899  “  8,298  “ 

The  Cadet  Corps,  or  Military  Schools,  receive  their  pupils  young, 
and  impart  a  general  as  well  as  a  scientific  education,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Special  Schools  of  Application  either  for  Engineer,  or 
Artillery,  and  later  in  years  and  experience,  the  Staff  School.  These 
Special  Military  Schools  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  same  class 
in  Europe* 

II.  Under  the  Ministry  of  War  there  are  the  following  Scientific 
Establishments  and  Schools. 


22  Military  Schools,  with .  326  teachers  and  10,000  scholars. 

3  Lower  or  Element.  Artillery  Schools,  22  “  166  “ 

1  Topographers’  School,  with .  13  “  140  “ 

1  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy,  with  35  u  978  “ 

Military  Hospitals, .  1,020  “ 

3  Veterinary  Schools, .  12,304  “ 


The  Military  Schools  are  of  an  elementary  and  technological 
character,  and  are  intended  to  supersede  a  class  of  schools  known 
as  the  Cantonist  Schools. 

The  experience  of  the  Crimean  War  demonstrated  to  the  world, 
the  wise  forecast  of  the  Russian  government  in  providing  for  the 
thorough  scientific  and  practical  training  of  the  officers  of  her  great 
armie^ as  was  confessed  by  the  “ London  Times”  in  the  bitter  dis¬ 
appointments  of  the  English  people  with  their  own  officers. 


THE  IMPERIAL  STAFF  SCHOOL  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

[Extracts  from  Governmental  Regulations.] 


I.  GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

A  Military  Academy,  the  highest  institution  of  its  class,  is  founded 
in  St.  Petersburg,  to  educate  Officers  for  the  service  of  the  General 
Staff,  and  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  Military  Science  in  general. 
Its  special  functions  are — 

1.  To  prepare  Officers  for  the  special  service  of  the  General  Staff. 

2.  To  furnish  to  a  certain  number  of  Officers  from  the  Artillery 
and  Chief  Engineer  School  a  course  of  Grand  Tactics  and  Strategy, 
on  the  same  principles  and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  furnished  to 
the  Officers  preparing  for  the  Service  of  the  General  Staff. 

3.  To  apply  all  the  means  indicated  in  these  Regulations  to  the 
diffusion  of  Military  Science. 

From  forty  to  fifty  Officers  shall  be  educated  in  the  Academy  for 
the  special  service  of  the  General  Staff,  and  about  ten  from  the  Ar¬ 
tillery  and  from  the  Chief  Engineer  School. 

The  Military  Academy  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  President  appointed  by  the  Emperor. 

A  Council,  presided  over  by  the  President,  considers  and  deter¬ 
mines  all  important  questions  relating  to  Studies  and  Economic 
Administration. 

A  Vice-President,  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  is  associated  with 
the  President  to  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

The  Officers  receiving  an  education  for  the  General  Staff  are 
placed  under  the  control  of  four  Staff  Officers  appointed  by  the 
Emperor. 

The  subjects  of  Study  and  the  Scientific  Course  are  divided  into 
two  Sections,  the  Theoretical  and  the  Practical. 

The  number  of  Professors,  Adjuncts,  and  Teachers  is  determined 
according  to  circumstances  by  the  Academic  Council,  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

The  Salaries  of  the  Officials  for  the  internal  service  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  are  fixed  in  the  List  annexed  to  these  Statutes. 
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It  is  the  most  sacred  duty  of  the  whole  Staff  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  particular  of  the  Chiefs  and  Professors,  never  to  lose  sight  of 
its  object ;  and  while  they  cPevote  themselves  to  extend  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  student  Officers,  to  impress  upon  them,  by  teaching  and 
example,  the  precepts  of  the  purest  morality,  the  true  and  exact 
performance  of  their  professional  duties,  an  unconditional  obedience 
to  their  superiors,  and  an  inviolable  devotion  to  the  throne  and  their 
country. 

The  Academy  has  a  peculiar  Seal. 

H.  ADMISSION  TO  STUDENTS. 

Only  Superior  Officers  can  enter  into  the  Academy,  and  these  up 
to  the  rank  of  Staff  Captain  if  they  serve  in  the  Guards,  Artillery, 
or  Engineers ;  up  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  if  they  belong  to  an  Army 
Regiment. 

The  Directors  of  the  Noble  Guard  School,  of  the  Page  Corps,  of 
the  First,  Second,  Pant,  Moscow,  and  Finland  Cadet  Corps,  have 
the  right,  to  propose  in  the  proper  quarter,  for  admission  into  the 
Academy,  the  most  distinguished  Officers  who  have  left  these  mili¬ 
tary  institutions. 

The  Officers  proposed  for  admission  into  the  Academy  must  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  old,  and  be  distinguished  for  capacity,  industry, 
diligence,  morals,  and  good  conduct. 

Officers  from  the  Regiments  and  Artillery  Brigades  must  present 
testimonials  of  blameless  morals,  conduct,  and  zeal  for  the  Service 
from  the  Chief  of  their  Division.  Officers  from  the  Engineer  Bat¬ 
talions  must  present  similar  testimonials  from  the  Chiefs  of  their 
Brigades. 

Those  who  give  testimonials  are  strictly  responsible  for  their  truth, 
as  are  the  Chiefs  of  the  Military  Schools  for  the  capacity  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  Officers  they  propose. 

Admission  into  the  Academy  'depends  upon  a  strict  examination 
in  the  following  subjects : — 

a.  Languages: 

Russian,  German,  or  French. 

b.  Mathematics: 

Arithmetic,  Algebra  to  Equations  of  the  Second  Degree.  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

c.  Military  Sciences : 

The  Principles  of  Intrenchment,  Fortification,  and  Artillery. 

d.  Evolution: 

Evolutions  of  a  Battalion  of  Tirailleurs,  of  a  Squadron,  of  a  TVhole 
Line,  of  a  Scattered  Front  (Zerstreuttn  Front  ,)  and,  lastly,  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Outposts. 
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c.  History: 

General  History  or  the  World  to  the  sixteenth  century  in  its  chief 
epochs,  particularly  in  reference  to  Russia;  special  Histories  of  the 
European  States  in  modern  times. 

/.  Geography. 

Universal  Geography,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Russian  Empire  and 
the  neighboring  States. 

Besides  this,  a  dear  conception  of  Situation,  Plans,  and  Topographical 
Charts  is  required. 

HI.  METHOD  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Scientific  Course  is  divided  into  two  Sections, — The  Theo¬ 
retical  and  the  Practical.  The  Theoretical  part  of  the  higher  Mili¬ 
tary  Sciences  is  expounded  by  the  Professors,  their  Adjuncts,  and 
the  Teachers.  Those  Officers  who  belong  to  the  Practical  Section 
exercise  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  Professors. 

а.  In  Written  Exercises  on  any  proposed  Military  Subject. 

б.  In  the  composition  of  Military  Descriptions  ( Beschreibungen ,)  of  every  kind, 
c.  In  the  Art  of  taking  Military  Surveys  of  a  Country,  and  of  judging  the 

Tactical  Nature  of  a  Ground. 

In  each  Section  there  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  Officers 
destined  for  the  Service  of  the  General  Staff,  and  from  four  to  five 
from  the  Artillery  and  Chief  Engineer  School. 

These  Officers,  according  to  their  capacities  and  attainments  in 
the  Military  Sciences,  enter  either  into  the  Theoretical  Section  or 
into  both  the  Theoretical  and  the  Practical  Section  at  the  same 
time,  and  remain  in  each  a  year. 

The  compiete  Academic  Course  in  both  Sections  extends  over  two 
years. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught : — 

a.  Russian  literature,  with  particular  reference  to  the  composition  of  Military 

Essays  in  a  faultless  style,  and  to  the  style  of  the  Military  Chancery 
(writing  department  of  the  War  Office.) 

b.  General  ideas  on  Artillery,  and  more  precise  details  on  the  same  subject  as 

a  Special  Arm ;  its  use  in  the  open  lield  and  in  sieges. 

c.  Petty  Tactics  in  the  employment  of  a  single  Division,  with  which  all  Offi¬ 

cers  must  be  thoroughly  familiar,  as  this  is  indispensable  to  all.  To  this 
is  joined  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  columns,  of  their  use,  of  the 
effect  of  the  fire  of  Infantry,  and  lastly,  the  explanation  of  all  evolu¬ 
tions  with  the  three  arms  which  are  usually  employed  for  movement, 
deployment,  or  forming  in  order  of  battle. 

d.  The  Elements  of  Topography  and  Geodesy,  of  Military  Drawing,  and  the 

art  of  measuring  situations  by  the  eye. 

e.  Military  coup  d’oeil  ( Scharfblick ,)  and  the  art  of  judging  the  tactical  nature 

of  ground. 

f.  Castrametation,  or  the  art  of  encamping,  and  the  theory  of  positions. 

g.  Logistic,  or  all  that  relates  to  the  details  of  marches,  either  in  presence  of 

the  enemy,  or  in  the  movement  of  troops  from  one  place  to  another. 

h.  Intrenchment  and  fortification,  as  far  as  regards  the  attack  and  defense  of 

intrenched  camps  and  fortified  places,  and  the  effect  of  intrenchments 
and  fortifications  on  the  operations  of  an  active  army. 
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i.  Grand  Tactics,  embracing  the  various  systems  of  the  Order  of  Battle ;  and 
the  formation  and  employment  of  the  Three  Arms,  and  treating  of  un¬ 
expected  engagements  or  the  sudden  collision  of  two  hostile  Divisions. 

Je.  The  Military  Geography  of  Europe,  particularly  that  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire  and  the  neighboring  States. 

I  Military  Statistics,  or  knowledge  of  the  land  and  sea  Forces  and  warlike 
means  of  all  the  European  States. 

m.  Strategy  in  all  its  extent;  with  a  criticism  on  the  last  wars,  and  an  indica¬ 

tion  of  the  events  which  demonstrate  the  influence  of  this  science  on 
the  success  of  a  campaign. 

n.  A  general  view  of  military  history  in  its  most  remarkable  periods,  from  the 

earliest  times  to  Peter  the  Great,  and  a  more  complete  view  of  thef  Mili¬ 
tary  History  of  modern  times. 

o.  The  literary  History  of  the  Military  Sciences,  with  a  criticism  on  the  best 

ancient  and  modern  writers  on  the  History  of  War;  and  a  special  re¬ 
ference  of  those  who  may  contribute  to  the  further  education  of  the 
Officers  after  their  departure  from  the  Academy. 

p.  Duties  of  the  General  Staff  Officer  in  times  both  of  peace  and  war. 

q.  The  art  of  riding. 

The  officers  of  the  Practical  Division  are  employed  on  the  same 
Sciences ;  not,  however,  during  the  hours  of  lecture,  but  by  practi¬ 
cing  under  the  direction  of  the  Professors,  and  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Academic  authorities. 

The  subjects  they  are  employed  upon  are  principally  the 
following : — 

a.  Topographical  and  Tactical  description  of  ground  after  inspection. 

b.  Military  Geography  and  Statistics. 

c.  Logistic. 

d.  Grand  Tactics. 

e.  Strategy. 

/.  Military  History. 

g.  Literature  of  the  Military  Sciences. 

h.  Designing  plans  of  battles  and  manoeuvres,  as  exercises  in  Topography, 

Logistic,  and  Tactics. 

i.  Historic  reports,  and  keeping  the  usual  journal  of  the  General  Staff. 

j.  All  that  belong  to  the  survey  of  a  country,  and  the  practical  working  of 

the  Artillery  and  Siege  operations. 

.  Teachers  are  appointed  for  those  officers  who  require  to  be  per¬ 
fected  in  the  French  or  German  language. 

All  the  sciences  are  taught  in  the  Academy  in  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  an  exposition  in  French  or  German  is  only  allowed 
when  dictated  by  circumstances,  and  then  a  special  permission  must 
be  first  obtained  from  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty. 

The  Officers  of  the  Practical  Section  are  also  required  to  use  their 
native  tongue  in  their  written  exercises,  except  in  one  or  two  com¬ 
posed  in  a  foreign  language  by  the  direction  of  the  authorities. 

In  summer,  the  Officers  of  the  Theoretical  Section  repair  to  regi¬ 
ments  to  which  they  are  directed  to  learn  the  camp  service.  The 
Officers  of  the  Practical  Section  make  surveys  and  reconnaissances, 
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mark  out  camps  and  proportionate  intrenchments  on  a  given  ground. 
At  the  time  of  grand  manoeuvres,  they  are  associated  with  Officers 
of  the  General  Staff,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
practical  exercises  of  the  Artillery  and  Sappers,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  make  a  report  as  eye-witnesses  on  the  effect  of  Artillery  and 
Siege  operations. 


IV.  LOCAL  REGULATIONS. 

All  Officers  receiving  an  education  in  the  Academy  are  entered 
on  the  rolls  of  their  Regiments,  Artillery  Brigades,  and  Sapper  Bat¬ 
talions,  as  supernumeraries  and  detached  Officers,  without,  however, 
losing  their  standing  or  right  of  promotion  by  seniority,  their  pay, 
servants’  rations,  or  any  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  Officers  pres¬ 
ent  with  their  troop. 

Those  Officers  who  enter  the  Academy  from  the  Regiments  of  the 
Garrison  of  St.  Petersburg  continue,  while  they  belong  to  it,  to  per¬ 
form  the  front  service  of  their  Regiments ;  those  who  come  from 
the  Artillery  and  Sapper  Brigades,  or  from  Regiments  not  stationed 
in  St.  Petersburg,  are  attached  for  the  front  service  to  one  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Garrison  of  St.  Petersburg ;  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Guard  Corps. 

The  Officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Chief  Engineer  School,  having 
only  to  attend  the  Course  of  Grand  Tactics  and  Strategy,  retain 
their  posts  while  studying  in  the  Academy. 

Four  Staff  Officers,  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  have  the  imme¬ 
diate  control  of  the  Officers  preparing  themselves  for  the  service  of  the 
General  Staff ;  they  are  to  exercise  a  vigilant  supervision  over  them, 
and  to  report  on  their  conduct  to  the  Vice-President ;  they  are  the 
organ  by  which  all  orders  reach  the  Officers,  and  they  form  a  Court 
of  the  First  Instance  in  matters  relating  to  the  Service. 

One  day  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  drill,  and  every  day  two  offi¬ 
cers  mount  guard  with  the  first  division  of  the  garrison  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  Officers  are  to  devote  exclusively  to  study  the  leisure  hours 
at  their  command  after  the  performance  of  front  and  garrison  duties; 
and  are  to  observe,  in  all  respects,  the  Statutes  of  the  Academy. 

To  facilitate,  economically,  the  residence  of  the  Officers  in  St. 
Petersburg,  they  receive,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Guard,  besides  their  usual  pay^,nd  an  allowance  for  quarters  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rank,  an  annual  allowance  of  500  roubles,  which  is 
paid  in  the  Academy. 

Officers  ordered  to  survey  a  country,  or  to  make  a  reconnaissance, 
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receive  their  traveling  expenses  from  the  Commissariat,  according  to 
the  distance  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  in  proportion  to  their  rank: 
their  board  expenses  are  not  allowed. 

V.  REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  PROMOTION. 

The  course  is  terminated,  and  Students  finish  their  career,  in  Oc¬ 
tober  annually. 

At  the  same  time,  Officers  are  removed  from  the  Theoretical  sec¬ 
tion  to  the  Practical,  making  place  for  candidates  who  wish  to  enter 
the  former. 

At  their  departure  from  the  Academy  the  Officers  receive  from 
the  Academic  Council  testimonials  of  conduct  and  scientific  attain¬ 
ments,  with  a  memorial  of  the  rewards  which  they  receive  at 
leaving. 

On  leaving  the  Academy  the  Officers  have  to  act  as  follows :  those 
who  belonged  to  the  Artillery,  or  Chief  Engineer  School,  repair  to 
their  highest  Commanding  Officer;  the  rest,  who  were  educated  for 
the  service  of  the  General  Staff,  return  to  their  Regiments,  Ar¬ 
tillery  Brigades,  or  Sapper  Battalions,  on  whose  rolls  they  remain 
as  supernumeraries  and  Officers  reckoned  as  of  the  General  Staff, 
until  they  are  formally  transferred  to  the  latter. 

The  rewards  to  which  Officers  can  acquire  a  claim  at  leaving  the 
Academy  are  the  following : — The  most  distinguished  is  promoted 
to  the  lowest  rank  (on  the  Staff,)  and  receives  a  golden  medal ;  he  is 
only  entitled  to  this  if  all  the  teachers  give  him  the  full  number 
balls,  and  unanimously  recognize  him  as  most  conspicuous  for  attain¬ 
ments.  Besides  this,  he  must  have  written  a  satisfactory  essay  on  a 
given  theme,  relating  to  some  important  war,  and  have  been  blame¬ 
less  in  moral  conduct  during  his  residence  in  the  Academy.  The 
student  who  is  recognized  as  second,  both  in  attainments  and  be¬ 
havior,  and  has  also  obtained  the  full  number  of  balls,  is  rewarded 
with  the  great  silver  medal,  and  receives  double  pay  for  a  year. 
The  student  who  obtains  the  third  place  in  attainments  and  behavior, 
and  the  full  number  of  balls,  receives  the  little  silver  medal,  and 
double  pay  for  a  year.  Each  medal  bears  the  name  of  its  possessor. 
Besides  this,  the  names  of  all  those  who  obtain  one  of  the  three 
above-mentioned  rewards  are  engraved  on  marble  tablets,  which 
adorn  the  walls  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Academic  building. 

Should  any  of  the  Students  f§el  no  inclination  for  the  service  of 
the  General  Staff,  even  after  a  successful  termination  of  the  Theo¬ 
retical  Course,  he  may  always  request  to  be  dismissed  to  his  Regi¬ 
ment,  Artillery  Brigade,  or  Sapper  Battalion. 
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Every  Officer  who  at  his  departure  from  the  Academy  obtains  a 
testimonial  of  having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  admission,  and 
in  consequence  is  provisionally  destined  for  the  service  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  if  he  continues  after  his  return  to  his  Regiment  to  educate 
himself  tor  his  vocation,  and  distinguishes  himself  by  observance  of 
a  strict  discipline,  by  conduct  and  zeal  for  the  service,  is  rewarded 
at  the  end  of  a  year  by  being  completely  transferred  to  the  General 
Staff;  and  if  he  belonged  to  the  Young  Guard,  the  Artillery,  or  a 
Sapper  Battalion,  his  right  to  promotion  immediately  commences ; 
not  so  if  he  belonged  to  Troops  of  the  Line. 

Every  year,  on  the  1st  of  January,  the  Chief  of  the  Regiment,  Ar¬ 
tillery  Brigade,  or  Sapper  Battalion  in  command  of  an  Officer 
reckoned  as  of  the  General  Staff,  forwards  his  form  and  his  conduct 
list  to  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  General  Staff,  who  lays  it 
before  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  At  the  same  time  the  above- 
mentioned  papers  are  communicated  to  the  Chief  in  command  of  the 
Officer. 

Besides  this,  the  above-mentioned  Chief  makes  a  similar  report 
on  the  zeal  for  the  service  and  moral  conduct  of  the  Officers  twice 
a  year,  namely,  on  the  1st  of  March  and  the  1st  of  September;  and 
at  the  same  time  reports  exactly  on  the  way  in  which  he  performs 
the  service  of  the  front. 

No  Officer  reckoned  as  of  the  General  Staff  is  to  be  charged  with 
the  duties  of  Paymaster  service  in  his  Regiment,  or  employed  as 
Quartermaster;  and  if  any  General  wishes  to  select  him  for  his 
Adjutant,  he  must  first  communicate  with  the  Quartermaster-General 
of  the  General  Staff. 

If  the  General  Staff  is  increased  in  time  of  war,  or  if  any  work 
on  which  it  is  employed  requires  to  be  accelerated  in  time  of  peace, 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  commissions  the  Quartermaster- 
General  to  select  the  requisite  number  out  of  the  Officers  who  are 
reckoned  as  of  the  General  Staff.  The  latter  then  makes  the  selec¬ 
tion,  and  announces  the  names  of  the  Officers  selected  to  their 
highest  Commanding  Officer.  As  soon  as  the  object  proposed  is 
accomplished,  these  Officers  return  back  to  their  commands.  Such 
a  selection,  however,  can  only  fall  upon  those  who  have  spent  at 
least  two  years  with  their  commands  after  their  departure  from  the 
Academy.  If  in  the  meantime  an  Officer  has  become  Chief  of  a 
Battalion  or  Squadron,  he  shall  not  be  transferred  from  this  post- 
before  the  lapse  of  a  year.  As  soon  as  any  of  these  Officers,  or,  in 
general,  any  Officer,  who  has  left  the  Academy,  reports  himself  at 
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his  Corps,  his  Chief  immediately  announces  his  arrival  to  the 
Quartermaster-General  of  the  Staff. 

To  familiarize  the  Officers  reckoned  of  the  General  Staff  with  the 
rules  of  the  Art  of  War  while  they  remain  with  their  commands,  and 
to  practice  them  in  the  duties  which  belong  to  Officers  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  the  Quartermaster-General  is  directed  to  charge  them  with 
such  duties  as  may  develop  their  talent,  without,  however,  removing 
them  for  that  purpose  from  the  service  of  the  front.  These  com¬ 
missions  of  the  Quartermaster-General  are  communicated  through 
their  superior  Officers,  who  are  directed  not  only  to  watch  over 
their  performance  of  these  commissions,  but  also  to  assist  them 
therein  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 


IX.  DANIEL  H.  BARNES. 


BY  GULIAN  C.  YERPLANK.* 


Daniel  H.  Barnes  was  born  in  the  county  of  Columbia,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1785,  and  was  educated  at  Union 
College,  in  Schenectady.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth,  and  soon  after  he  had  completed  his  collegiate  course, 
was  appointed  master  of  the  Grammar  School  attached  to  Union 
College.  Here  he  gained  not  only  experience  but  reputation,  and 
some  years  after,  was  chosen  Principal  of  the  respectable  Academy 
at  Poughkeepsie,  one  of  the  incorporated  seminaries  of  education 
under  the  patronage  and  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  New  York.  That  institution  flourished  under  his  charge  for 
several  years,  and  in  it  many  individuals,  now  filling  honorable 
stations  in  various  walks  of  life,  received  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  classical  and  scientific  education.  He  was,  however,  tempted 
to  leave  this  station  by  an  invitation  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  incorporated  academic  or  collegiate 
establishment  for  the  higher  branches  of  education.  At  Cincinnati, 
his  situation  was  honorable,  and  his  services,  as  usual,  were  laborious 
and  successful.  The  enterprise,  the  activity,  the  rapid  growth  and 
improvement  so  conspicuous  in  that  country,  unparalleled  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  in  population,  cultivation  and  refinement,  were  congenial  to  the 
unwearied  activity  and  benevolent  ardor  of  his  own  mind.  The  yet 
unexplored  natural  riches  of  that  region  of  the  west,  added,  besides, 
fresh  excitements  to  his  liberal  and  indefatigable  curiosity. 

But  he  found  the  climate  of  Ohio  unfriendly  to  his  constitution, 
and  was  reluctantly  obliged  some  years  ago  to  resign  his  duties 
there,  and  return  to  his  native  air  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  then 
established  a  private  classical  school  in  this  city,  where  he  soon  ac¬ 
quired  the  same  reputation  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  other  places  of 
his  residence.  In  this  city,  his  mind  was  enlarged  and  excited  by 

*  This  Memoir  was  prepared  by  Hon.  Gulinn  C.  Verplank,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New 
York  High  School  Society,  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Barnes,  and  published  in  the  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  that  Society,  in  1828. 
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new  objects  of  curiosity  and  instruction,  and  the  society  of  men 
eminent  in  various  ways  for  talent  or  acquirement.  His  studies  took 
a  wider  range.  He  became  an  ardent  and  successful  student  of 
Natural  History.  From  the  study  of  the  languages  and  literature 
of  antiquity,  be  advanced  on  to  tbe  higher  branches  of  Philology, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  language.  He  improved  his  knowledge  of 
chemical  and  physical  science,  and  became  conversant  with  their 
application  to  the  useful  arts. 

During  this  period,  too,  his  early  and  deep-seated  religious  con¬ 
victions  and  feelings,  which  had  long  ruled  his  life,  led  him  to  the 
more  regular  and  systematic  study  of  theology,  and  he  became  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Baptist  church. 

Sensible,  doubtless,  that  the  instruction  of  youth  was  the  peculiar 
talent  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  and  believing  that  he  could 
thus,  “  according  to  his  ability,”  best  serve  his  Master,  he  never  be¬ 
came  the  regular  pastor  of  any  church  or  congregation.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  pulpit  was,  therefore,  rare  and  occasional ;  but  I  am 
told  that  his  discourses  and  public  prayers  were  distinguished  for 
the  soundness  of  their  doctrine  and  the  earnest  fervor  of  their  elo¬ 
quence.  His  theological  opinions  were  those  of  the  Calvinistic 
Baptists.  That  he  believed  the  doctrines  he  professed,  firmly  and 
conscientiously,  his  life  is  a  proof.  That  sincerity  in  his  own  belief 
was  united  in  him  with  charity  for  those  who  differed  from  it,  is  at¬ 
tested  by  his  friendly  connection  in  this  institution  with  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  Principal  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees 
of  various  other  denominations ;  and  still  more  by  the  earnestness 
and  fidelity  with  which,  on  proper  occasions,  he'  here  enforced  the 
great  principles  of  faith  and  morals,  upon  a  large  body  of  pupils 
educated  in  all  the  different  modes  of  worship  known  amongst  us, 
without  ever  irritating  the  feelings,  or  exciting  the  prejudices  of  any 
parent  or  pupil. 

The  respect  and  confidence  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  that 
numerous  and  respectable  body  of  Christians  with  whom  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  connected,  were  shown,  first,  by  his  appointment  to  a  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  a  Theological  institution,  founded 
some  years  ago,  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Baptist  church,  and  more  recently,  by  his  unanimous  election  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Columbian  College  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  seminary  of  general  learning  under  the  peculiar,  though 
not  exclusive  patronage  and  government  of  the  same  communion. 
This  last  appointment,  after  some  suspense,  he  relinquished  in  favor 
of  the  High  School,  to  which  he  had  been  devoted  from  its  foundation. 
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Our  deceased  friend’s  natural  ardor  of  mind,  directed,  as  it  always 
was,  by  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  sentiments  of  philanthropy,  made 
him  one  of  those  who  can  never  become  the  slaves  of  routine  and 
custom,  and  who  can  not  be  content  with  what  is  merely  well,  as 
long  as  it  seems  practicable  to  make  it  better.  Alike  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  own  heart  and  conscience,  in  the  pursuits  of  science, 
and  in  the  business  of  education,  his  constant  aspiration  was  to  im¬ 
provement. 

His  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  monitorial  system  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster,  and  its  extension  from  simple  elementary  instruction 
to  the  mathematics,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  such 
branches  of  science  as  do  not  require  the  aid  of  lectures  or  experi¬ 
ment.  He  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  value  of  this  system  by  trial 
on  a  small  scale,  in  his  own  private  classes,  when  his  confidence  in 
its  efficacy  was  increased  by  its  Successful  application  in  the  High 
Lchool  of  Edinburgh,  by  Prof.  Pillans,  as  well  as  by  the  attestations 
of  Drs.  Mann  and  D’Oyley,  to  its  use  in  the  Charter-House  School 
of  London. 

He,  therefore,  eagerly  cooperated  in  the  foundation  of  the  High 
School  for  boys,  in  1824,  became  one  of  the  two  Associate  Princi¬ 
pals,  and  continued  the  faithful  and  efficient  head  of  the  classical 
department  until  his  death. 

The  school  was  often  thronged  with  visitors  and  teachers  from 
abroad,  anxious  to  learn  and  diffuse  its  methods  of  instruction ;  and 
one  of  the  best  proofs  of  its  merit,  and  that  of  its  principals,  is  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  model  of  numerous  and  most  valuable  similar 
establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  Union. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  career  of  useful  and  honorable  service 
that  he  was  snatched  from  us. 

He  had  been  invited  last  month  by  the  trustees  and  officers  of 
the  “  Rensselaer  School,”  recently  founded  near  Troy,  by  the  well- 
judged  munificence  of  one  of  our  most  honored,  and  patriotic  citi¬ 
zens,  to  attend  their  annual  examination.  He  had  taken  great  inter¬ 
est  in  this  school  from  its  foundation,  as  it  had  been  in  part  model¬ 
ed  on  the  plan  of  his  own  system  of  instruction,  and  because  it  com¬ 
bines  with  the  usual  elementary  course,  the  rudiments  of  natural  and 
physical  science,  and  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

“  I  must  go,”  said  he,  in  words  of  fatal  import.  I  need  not  detail 
the  circumstances  of  his  death.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  thrown 
from  a  stage,  and  expired  a  few  hours  afterward. 

He  died  regretted  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  his  public  ser- 
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vices,  and  deeply  mourned  by  those  friends  who  more  intimately 
knew  and  loved  his  private  virtues. 

In  this  simple  narrative  of  Mr.  Barnes’s  life,  much  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  has  been  anticipated.  It  is  due,  however,  to  his  memory  to  say 
something-  more  of  his  character  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science, 
and  his  merit  as  an  instructor. 

He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  accurately  skilled  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  to  which  he  added  considerable  acquire¬ 
ments  in  the  Hebrew,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  modern 
languages  and  literature.  As  a  philologist,  like  other  zealous  culti¬ 
vators  of  that  branch  of  study,  he  was  perhaps  disposed  to  push 
favorite  theories  to  an  extreme ;  but  he  was  learned,  acute,  and  philo¬ 
sophical.  His  acquirements  in  mathematics  were  highly  respecta¬ 
ble,  but  I  think  that  he  never  devoted  himself  to  this  science  with 
the  same  zeal  as  to  other  collateral  studies. 

It  is  probably  as  a  Naturalist,  that  his  name  will  be  best  known 
to  posterity,  as  it  already  is  in  Europe.  He  was  a  most  industrious 
member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  this  city,  a  society 
which  without  parade,  or  public  patronage,  displaying  in  a  rare  de¬ 
gree  the  love  of  learning  without  the  parade  of  it,  has  for  many 
years  cultivated  the  natural  sciences  with  admirable  zeal,  industry, 
and  success.  They  have  joined  us  in  paying  the  last  honors  to  the 
memory  of  our  deceased  associate,  and  it  is  to  one  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  himself  a  naturalist  of  well-earned  reputation,  that  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  the  following  brief,  but  very  honorable  tribute  to  Mr. 
Barnes’s  labors  and  attainments  as  a  naturalist. 

“About  the  year  1819,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Natural 
Sciences,  and  his  connection  with  the  Lyceum  of  this  city,  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  gave  additional  impulse  to  the  characteristic  zeal  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  new  studies.  The  departments  of  Mineral¬ 
ogy  and  Geology  occupied  his  attention,  and  the  first  fruits  of  his 
inquiries  are  to  be  found  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Lyceum,  entitled 
a  “  Geological  survey  of  the  Canaan  mountains,  with  observations 
on  the  soil  and  productions  of  the  neighboring  regions.”*  In  this 
paper  he  showed  himself  well  conversant  with  Botany  and  Zoology. 
To  this  latter  branch  of  Natural  History  he  subsequently  devoted 
his  leisure  hours  with  greater  avidity ;  and  communicated  to  the 
Lyceum  a  curious  and  original  paper,  “  On  the  Genera  Unio  et 
Alasmodonta,”f  a  family  of  fresh  water  shells  distinguished  for  their 
beauty  and  their  almost  infinite  variety  of  form.  Shortly  after  ap- 


*  Subsequently  published  in  the  Fifth  volume  of  Silliman’s  Journal. 
f  See  Silliman’s  Journal  for  1823. 
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pearecl  in  the  annals  of  the  Lyceum,  several  other  papers  from  Mr. 
Barnes,  on  similar  subjects.  Two  of  these  may  be  particularly  noted, 
one  on  “  the  Genus  Cluton,”  and  the  other  on  “  the  doubtful 
reptiles.” 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Barnes  as  a  naturalist,  will  be  immovably 
established  upon  his  memoir  on  the  shells  of  his  country.  The  in¬ 
troductory  observations  applicable  to  the  whole  study  of  Conchology 
are  marked  by  that  precision,  clearness,  and  lucid  order  for  which 
he  was  remarkable.  He  described  above  twenty  new  species ;  and  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  he  received  a  flattering  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  his  labors  were  held  by  the  learned  of  Europe. 

The  great  and  splendid  work  of  Humboldt,  on  Mexico,  of  which 
the  Zoological  part  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  contains  beauti¬ 
ful  plates  and  descriptions  of  the  genera  just  referred  to.  The  first 
zoological  critic  of  Europe,  (the  Baron  de  Ferussac,)  in  commenting 
upon  this  work,  points  out  many  errors  into  which  the  author  has 
fallen ;  “  errors,”  he  observes,  “  which  had  arisen  from  his  not  having 
consulted  the  works  of  American  naturalists,  and  especially  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Barnes.” 

As  a  naturalist,  Mr.  Barnes  had  very  peculiar  qualifications. 
Familiar  with  the  learned  and  several  modern  languages,  he  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  investigations  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
own.  His  inquiries  were  conducted  with  a  caution,  a  patience,  and 
a  modest  diffidence,  which  can  not  be  too  much  imitated.  He  was 
scrupulously  exact  in  his  descriptions,  and  exhibited  a  laudable  hesi¬ 
tation  at  generalizing  from  obscure  or  doubtful  premises.  Engaged 
in  laborious  avocations,  which  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time,  it  was  only  in  hastily  snatched  intervals  of  leisure,  that  he 
could  devote  himself  to  those  pursuits  which  form  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  life,  with  those  who  have  gained  distinction  in  them.  The 
reputation,  however,  of  a  scientific  man  does  not  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  his  writings,  and  if  it  should  be  said  that  Barnes  has  writ¬ 
ten  little,  when  compared  with  the  labors  of  the  professed  naturalist, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  that  little  b  as  been  done  singularly  well.” 

In  addition  to  this  just  and  discriminating  character,  I  have  only 
to  add  that  he  never  regarded  these  acquisitions,  or  indeed  any  oth¬ 
ers  not  immediately  entering  into  the  uses  of  life,  as  of  ultimate 
value  in  themselves.  He  cherished  and  cultivated  the  study  of 
Nature  as  furnishing  truer  conceptions  of  the  Creator’s  wisdom,  as 
giving  employment  to  the  understanding  and  habits  of  accurate  and 
attentive  observation,  and  as  frequently  and  often  unexpectedly  lead¬ 
ing  to  results  increasing  the  power  or  the  happiness  of  man. 
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With  these  views  of  the  objects  of  the  science,  whilst  in  his  more 
elaborate  printed  essays  he  addressed  the  scientific  naturalist,  he 
was  wont,  in  occasional  popular  lectures  to  his  pupils,  to  unfold  to 
them  the  infinite  beauty,  the  diversified  simplicity  of  the  order  of 
nature.  To  borrow  the  eloquent  language  of  an  accomplished 
scholar,*  who  amidst  the  laborious  occupations  of  a  busy  life,  has 
found  leisure  to  become  the  first  naturalist  of  our  country ;  he 
taught  them  how,  by  the  light  of  science,  “  the  very  earth  on  which 
we  tread  becomes  animate — every  rock,  every  plant,  every  insect 
presents  to  our  view  an  organization  so  wonderful,  so  varied,  so  com¬ 
plex — an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  so  simple,  so  diversified,  so 
extensive,  so  perfect,  that  the  wisdom  of  man  shrinks  abashed  at  the 
comparison.  Nor  is  it  to  present  existence  that  our  observations 
are  confined.  The  mind  may  thus  be  enabled  to  retrace  the  march 
of  ages — to  examine  of  the  earth  the  revolutions  that  have  formed 
and  deranged  its  structure — of  its  inhabitants,  the  creation,  the  dis¬ 
solution,  the  continual  reproduction — to  admire  that  harmony 
which,  while  it  has  taught  each  being  instinctively  to  pursue  the 
primary  objects  of  its  creation,  has  rendered  them  all  subservient  to 
secondary  purposes.”  With  the  same  eloquent  naturalist  he  might 
have  added,  “  The  study  of  Natural  History  has  been  for  many 
years  the  occupation  of  ray  leisure  moments ;  it  is  a  merited  tribute 
to  say,  that  it  has  lightened  for  me  many  a  heavy,  and  smoothed 
many  a  rugged  hour ;  that  beguiled  by  its  charms  I  have  found  no 
road  rough  or  difficult,  no  journey  tedious,  no  country  desolate  or 
barren.  In  solitude  never  solitary,  in  a  desert  never  without  employ¬ 
ment.  I  have  found  it  a  relief  from  the  languor  of  idleness,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  business,  and  the  unavoidable  calamities  of  life.” 

In  his  own  profession,  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  Mr.  Barnes  had  long 
enjoyed  a  merited  reputation.  Able  and  willing  to  teach,  and  to  teach 
well,  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  the  wants  or  opinions  of 
society  require,  as  essential  for  pursuits  of  active  life,  he  did  not 
consider  the  mere  drilling  of  his  pupils  in  those  studies  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  fqlt  a  warm  and  parental  interest 
in  them,  and  delighted  to  throw  before  them  such  collateral  informa¬ 
tion  as  might  stimulate  their  curiosity,  or,  without  the  labor  of 
formal  duty,  enrich  their  minds  with  hints  and  outlines  of  science 
as  might  in  after  life  be  filled  up  and  completed. 

He  was  accordingly  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  institution  over 
which  he  presided.  It  was  our  hope,  in  founding  these  schools,  that 

*  Stephen  Elliott,  President  of  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  “Address  before  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Charleston,  S.  C.” 
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whilst  the  learned  languages  would  be  well  taught,  accurate  instruc¬ 
tion  might  also  be  given  in  all  those  practical  parts  of  education 
which  fit  men  for  the  daily  business  of  life.  The  experiment  has 
been  satisfactory ;  and  whilst  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Barnes,  who  have 
entered  the  several  colleges,  have  not  fallen  behind  in  any  important 
part  of  classical  learning,  there  have  gone  forth  every  year  from  the 
school  a  number  of  other  youth  with  minds  habituated  to  well- 
directed  and  profitable  application,  and  liberalized  and  invigorated 
by  various  and  valuable  knowledge. 

Nor  were  the  peculiar  obligations  of  the  minister  of  a  holy  reli¬ 
gion,  forgotten  by  him  in  those  of  the  teacher  of  human  learning. 
He  omitted  none  of  those  opportunities  which  the  course  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  instruction  constantly  presented,  to  impress  on  those  under 
his  care  notions  of  sound  morals,  to  correct  those  of  false  honor  and 
pride,  to  awaken  rational  piety,  or  to  quicken  those  moral  sensibili¬ 
ties,  which,  though  they  may  be  dormant  in  youth,  are  rarely  dead. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure,  though  a  melancholy  one, 
that  in  rendering  this  public  tribute  to  the  worth  of  our  departed 
friend,  the  respectable  members  of  two  bodies,  one  of  them  the 
most  devoted  and  efficient  in  its  scientific  inquiries,  the  other  com¬ 
prising  so  many  names  eminent  for  philanthropy  and  learning,  have 
met  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  Schoolmaster. 

There  are  prouder  themes  for  the  eulogist  than  this.  The  praise 
of  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  or  the  orator,  furnish  more  splendid 
topics  for  ambitious  eloquence ;  but  no  theme  can  be  more  rich  in 
desert,  or  more  fruitful  in  public  advantage. 

The  enlightened  liberality  of  many  of  our  State  governments, 
(amongst  which  we  may  claim  a  proud  distinction  for  our  own,)  has, 
by  extending  the  common  school  system  over  their  whole  popula¬ 
tion,  brought  elementary  education  to  the  door  of  every  family.  In 
this  State,  it  appears  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  State,  there  are  besides  the  fifty  incorporated  academies  and 
numerous  private  schools,  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  school 
districts,  in  each  of  which  instruction  is  regularly  given.  These 
contained  last  year,  441,850  children.* 

Of  what  incalculable  influence,  then,  for  good  or  for  evil,  upon  the 
dearest  interests  of  society,  must  be  the  estimate  entertained  for  the 
character  of  this  great  body  of  teachers,  and  the  consequent  re¬ 
spectability  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it! 

&t  the  recent  general  election  of  this  State,  the  votes  of  276,000 

*  In  1803,  besides  Colleges  with  2,088  students,  and  90  incorporated  Academies  and  Public  High 
Schools  with  35,192  pupils,  there  were  11,734  Common  School  Districts,  with  15,703  teachers,  and 
886,550  pupils,  at  a  total  expense  of  $4,381,287,85. 
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persons  were  taken.  In  thirty  years  the  great  majority  of  these 
will  have  passed  away ;  their  right  will  be  exercised,  and  their  duties 
assumed  by  those  very  children,  whose  minds  are  now  open  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  earliest  and  most  durable  impressions  from  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  schoolmasters  of  this  State. 

What  else  is  there  in  the  whole  of  our  social  system  of  such  ex¬ 
tensive  and  powerful  operation  on  the  national  character  ?  There 
is  one  other  influence  more  powerful,  and  but  one.  It  is  that  of  the 
Mother.  The  forms  of  a  free  government,  the  provisions  of  wise 
legislation,  the  schemes  of  the  statesman,  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriot, 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  these.  If  the  future  citizens  of  our 
republic  are  to  be  worthy  of  their  rich  inheritance,  they  must  be 
made  so  principally  through  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  their 
Mothers.  It  is  in  the  school  of  maternal  tenderness  that  the  bind 
affections  must  be  first  roused  and  made  habitual — the  early  senti¬ 
ment  of  piety  awakened  and  rightly  directed — the  sense  of  duty 
and  moral  responsibility  unfolded  and  enlightened.  But  next  in 
rank  and  in  efficacy  to  that  pure  and  holy  source  of  moral  influence 
is  that  of  the  Schoolmaster.  It  is  powerful  already.  What  wrould 
it  be  if  in  every  one  of  those  school  districts  which  we  now  count 
by  annually  increasing  thousands,  there  were  to  be  found  one  teacher 
well-informed,  without  pedantry,  religious  without  bigotry  or  fanati¬ 
cism,  proud  and  fond  of  his  profession,  and  honored  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties  ?  How  wide  would  be  the  intellectual,  the  moral  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  a  body  of  men.  Many  such  we  have  amongst  us.  But 
to  raise  up  a  body  of  such  men  they  and  their  calling  must  be 
cherished  and  honored. 

The  Schoolmaster’s  occupation  is  laborious  and  ungrateful ;  its 
rewards  are  scanty  and  precarious.  He  may  indeed  be,  and  he 
ought  to  be,  animated  by  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  that  best 
of  all  consolations,  that  noblest  of  all  motives.  But  that  too,  must 
be  often  clouded  by  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Obscure  and  inglori¬ 
ous  as  his  daily  occupation  may  appear  to  learned  pride  or  wordly 
ambition,  yet  to  be  successful  and  happy,  he  must  be  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  same  great  principles  which  inspired  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  benefactors  of  mankind.  If  he  bring  to  his  task  high  talent 
and  rich  acquirement,  he  must  be  content  to  look  into  distant  years 
for  the  proof  that  his  labors  have  not  been  wasted — that  the  good 
seed  which  he  daily  scatters  abroad  does  not  fall  on  stony  ground 
and  wither  away,  or  among  thorns  to  be  choked  by  the  cares,  the 
delusions,  or  the  vices  of  the  world.  He  must  solace  his  toils  with 
the  same  prophetic  faith  which  enabled  the  greatest  of  modern 
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philosophers,*  amidst  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  his  own  times,  to 
regard  himself  as  sowing  the  seeds  of  truth  for  posterity,  and  the 
care  of  Heaven.  He  must  arm  himself  against  disappointment  and 
mortification,  with  a  portion  of  that  same  noble  confidence  which 
soothed  the  greatest  of  modern  poets  when  weighed  down  by  care 
and  danger,  by  poverty,  old  age,  and  blindness — 

- In  prophetic  dream  he  saw 

The  youth  unborn,  with  pious  awe, 

Imbibe  each  virtue  from  his  sacred  page. 

How  imperious  then  the  obligation  upon  every  enlightened  citizen 
who  knows  and  feels  the  value  of  such  men,  to  aid  them,  to  cheer 
them,  and  to  honor  them ! 

One  of  the  establishments  of  this  society  was  designed,  we  hope 
successfully,  to  improve  and  extend  female  education.  Our  other 
institution  for  male  education,  has  had,  besides  its  direct  effect,  the 
happy  incidental  one  of  elevating  the  station,  enlarging  the  useful¬ 
ness,  and  contributing  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Schoolmaster 
amongst  us. 

Humble  then  as  our  labors  in  founding  and  fostering  this  institu¬ 
tion  may  seem,  and  limited  as  they  are  in  their  sphere  of  action,  we 
may  look  back  to  them  with  the  purest  satisfaction,  since  their  cer¬ 
tain  fruit  must  be,  the  diffusion  of  light,  and  truth,  and  virtue,  through 
the  purest  and  most  powerful  of  agents,  the  Mother  and  the 
Schoolmaster. 


*  Bacon,  “  Serere  posteris  ac  Deo  immortali.' 
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X.  MILITARY  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


I.  MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

The  British  army  originated  in  the  feudal  system,  by  which  the 
great  barons  were  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  army  of  the 
State ;  and  their  vassals  were  bound  to  attend  them  in  person,  and  to 
furnish  each  the  contributions  in  men,  horses,  arms,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  of  war,  for  which  he  was  liable  by  the  tenure  on  which  he 
held  his  lands.  When  regal  power  absorbed  the  privileges  of  the 
great  feudatories,  the  people  were  expected  to  provide  themselves 
with  arms,  and,  in  case  of  invasion,  to  respond  to  the  summons 
issued  through  officers  commissioned  by  the  sovereign  to  array  the 
fittest  men  for  service  in  each  county.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
lord-lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  of  counties  were  first  ap¬ 
pointed  as  standing  officers  for  assembling  and  mustering  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces.  For  a  time,  contracts  were  made  with  “  captains,”  who 
undertook  to  provide,  clothe,  and  feed  a  certain  number  of  fighting 
men  for  a  given  money  allowance.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the 
important  question  arose,  whether  the  King  of  England  did  or  did 
not  possess  the  right  to  maintain  a  military  force  without  the  ex¬ 
press  consent  of  Parliament.  Charles  II,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
all  control  of  the  army,  except  a  body  guard  of  5,000  men,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Parliament.  These  regiments  still  exist,  and  are  proud 
of  their  genealogy.  They  are  the  First  Foot  Guards,  Coldstream 
Guards,  Life  Guard,  Oxford  Blues,  the  Royal  Scots,  and  the  Second 
Queen’s  Royals.”*  The  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  the  time  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  settled  in  positive  terms  “  that  the  raising  and  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  is  contrary  to  law.”  The  first  Mustering  Act  was  passed  in 
1689,  to  last  for  six  months  ;  but  it  has  been  annually  renewed  ever 
since,  except  in  three  particular  years ;  and  it  constitutes  the  only 
warrant  on  which  the  whole  military  system  of  England  is  exercised 
by  the  sovereign  with  the  consent  of  Parliament.  For  172  years, 
with  only  three  interruptions,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  have  an- 

*  Two  regiments  created  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  III,  and  of  Henry  VIII,  the  first  styled 
Gentlemen  Pensioners ,  or  Gentlemen  at  jQrms,  consisting  originally  exclusively  of  noblemen, 
and  the  iatter.  Yeomen  of  the  Guard ,  still  exist.  The  latter  is  the  only  body  that  has  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  traversing  London  with  flags  flying,  drums  beating,  and  fixed  bayonets. 
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nually  applied  to  Parliament  for  permission  to  raise  a  military  force 
and  for  money  to  defray  expenses.  The  sovereign  can  make  war 
and  bestow  military  employment  and  honors;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  can  refuse  supplies. 

Military  service  in  England  is  voluntary,  except  in  rare  cases,  and 
then  only  in  the  militia.  As  the  chances  of  promotion  from  the 
ranks  are  small,  the  recruits  are  drawn  from  the  most  necessitous 
classes  of  the  community,  or  the  least  fitted  for  industrial  pursuits. 
The  system  of  recruiting,  with  the  bounty  and  machinery  of  decep¬ 
tion  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  British  army  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  Europe,  and  makes  the  distinction  between 
officers  and  men  more  broad  than  in  any  other  service. 

The  British  army,  in  its  completeness,  is  theoretically  commanded 
by  the  sovereign,  assisted  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  in  some 
matters,  and  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  others.  The  component 
parts  are  the  household  troops,  the  infantry  of  the  line,  the  ordnance 
corps,  comprising  artillery  and  engineers,  and  the  marines.  There 
are  also  certain  corps,  raised  and  belonging  to  the  principal  colonies ; 
the  troops  in  India ;  the  yeomanry  cavalry ;  the  dockyard  battal¬ 
ions;  the  volunteer  artillery  and  rifles;  the  enrolled  pensioners,  etc. 

»  In  1814,  the  regular  army  reached  200,000,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  10,000  officers  were  retained  on  half  pay.  In  1860-61,  in  the 
army  estimates,  provision  was  made  for  the  following  force,  viz. : 


Home 

and  Colonies. 

India. 

Total. 

Cavalry . 

,  11,661 . 

,  ..  1,243 . 

.  18,910 

Infantry . 

,103,169 . 

.66,345 . 

. 169,514 

Artillery . 

22,615 . 

..  5,482 . 

.  28,151 

Engineers . 

.  4,130 . 

.  4,130 

Staff  &  Depot. . . 

,  1,121 . 

,  .  .13,420 . 

.  14,541 

Total. . . . 

,143,362 

92,490 

235,852 

Under  the  column  “  India”  are  included  only  troops  sent  to 
India,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  Indian  revenues.  Of  the  total  235,852 
forces,  10,459  are  officers,  17,670  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
207,723  rank  and  file.  For  the  use  of  this  army,  24,342  horses  are 
provided.  The  total  expenditure  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1860 
was  £14,800,000,  viz. : 

Military  Pay  and  Allowances,  £5,500,000;  Civil  Salaries  and  Wages,  £1,800,- 
000;  Stores  and  Works  of  every  kind,  £  5,400,000;  Pensions,  Retired  Pay,  &c., 
£2,100,000. 

The  military  force  of  various  kinds  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
excluding  the  troops  in  East  India,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1860,  was 
323,259,  viz. : 

Regulars  (service  companies,)  68,118;  Regulars  (depot  companies,)  33,302, 
Embodied  Militia,  15,911;  Disembodied  Militia — Effectives,  52,899 ;  Yeomanry 
Cavalry — Effectives,  15,002;  Enrolled  Pensioners — Effectives,  15,000;  Volun¬ 
teer  Rifles  and  Artillery,  122,861. 
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MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

The  following  account  of  the  institutions  for  military  education  in  England 
is  abridged  from  an  article  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  November,  1858  : 

There  exist  in  this  country  three  military  seminaries — the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  at  Woolwioh,  where  youths  are  educated  for  service  in  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers  ;  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  where 
cadets  are  prepared  for  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  ;  and  the  Honorable  East 
India  Company’s  Military  School  at  Addiscombe,  which  educates  simulta¬ 
neously  for  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Infantry  services  of  the  three 
Presidencies.  Supplementary  to  these  are  the  School  of  Practical  Instruction 
at  Chatham,  where  passed  cadets  from  Woolwich  and  Addiscombe  learn 
practical  engineering  ;  and  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst,  supposed  to 
be  a  Staff  school,  into  which  officers  of  infantry  and  cavalry  are,  under  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions,  admitted. 

I.  The  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  came  into  existence  in  the  year 
1741.  It  was  created  by  George  II. ,  to  supply  a  want  under  which  the  English 
army  then  suffered,  by  giving  some  instructions  in  matters  connected  with 
their  respective  arts  to  officers  and  men  who  served  in  the  Artillery  and  in 
the  Engineers.  Its  beginnings  were  of  the  humblest  imaginable  order.  A 
single  room  in  a  house  at  Woolwich,  where  the  Board  of  Ordnance  used 
occasionally  to  assemble,  was  set  apart  by  Government  as  a  hall  of  study  ; 
and  two  masters  were  appointed  to  give  lectures  by  rotation,  during  four 
consecutive  hours,  in  three  days  of  every  week.  At  first  only  the  officers 
of  the  single  battalion  composing  the  English  Artillery  and  of  the  corps  of 
Engineers  were  required  to  attend.  By  and  by  the  room  was  thrown  open 
to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  ‘privates  also,  and  eventually  the 
cadets,  of  whom  five  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  strength  of  each  company 
of  Artillery,  repaired  thither  in  like  manner.  But  the  cadets  being  the  sons 
of  the  officers  of  the  corps,  as  they  neither  dressed  in  uniform,  nor  were 
under  any  military  control,  proved  verjr  difficult  to  manage  ;  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  led  to  a  great  change  as  well  in  their  condition  as  in  that  of  the 
Academy  itself. 

In  the  year  1744  the  cadets  were,  for  the  first  time,  clothed  in  uniform, 
and  collected  into  a  distinct  company.  Two  officers,  with  a  drum-major, 
undertook  the  management  of  them  ;  and  the  arrangement  worked,  or  was 
supposed  to  work,  so  satisfactorily,  that  by  little  and  little,  as  the  regiment 
enlarged  itself,  the  numbers  composing  the  Cadet  Company  Avere  increased 
also.  In  1782  they  had  grown  from  twenty  to  sixty  ;  in  1798  to  a  hundred  ; 
after  which  steps  were  taken  to  lodge  and  board,  as  well  as  to'educate  and 
drill  them,  apart  from  the  residences  of  their  fathers.  Hence,  after  trying 
for  a  while  to  accommodate  some  in  a  separate  barrack,  while  others  were 
billeted  on  private  persons  at  a  payment  of  2s.  a  day  per  head,  the  pile 
which  now  attracts  the  attention  of  the  passer-by  on  Woolwich  Common 
was  erected.  And  by  the  addition  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  whole 
host  of  officers  and  professors,  it  grew  into  the  sort  of  establishment  which 
is  familiar  to  most  of  us.  In  1806  the  staff  of  officers  and  teachers  appointed 
to  the  Cadet  Company  consisted  of — 

1.  Lieutenant-Governor;  2.  Inspector;  3.  Professor  of  Mathematics;  4.  Professor  of 
Fortification  ;  5.  Mathematical  Master;  6.  Arithmetical  do. ;  7.  French  do.;  8.  Fortification 
do. ;  i*.  Landscape-drawing  do. ;  10.  Fi<rure-d rawing  do. ;  11.  Second  French  do. ;  12.  Fencing 
do.;  13.  Dancing  do.;  14.  First  Modeller;  15.  Second  do. ;  16.  Clerk. 

In  1829  the  fencing  and  dancing  masters  were  discontinued,  and  a 
chemical  lecturer  appointed.  In  1836  three  new  masters  Avere  added  ;  and 
in  1857  the  staff  stood  thus  : 

Military. — A  Governor  ;  one  Second  Captain,  commanding;  one  do.  for  Practical  Class; 
four  First-Lieutenants;  one  Quartermaster;  one  Staff-Sergeant ;  seven  Drill-Sergeants; 
one  Paymaster’s  Clerk  ;  one  Assistant  do. ;  Servants. 

Civil  or  Educational. — A  Chaplain  ;  Inspector — a  Lieut.-Colonel  of  Artillery ;  Assistant 
do. — Major,  R  E. ;  Professor  of  Fortification — Lieut.-Col.,  R.  E. ;  two  Assistants— Second 
Captains;  Professor  of  Mathematics;  seven  Mathematical  Masters;  Master  of  Descriptive 
Geometry  ;  Master  for  Geometrical  Drawi^; ;  Drawing-Master  for  Landscape  ;  Second  do. ; 
Master  for  Military  Plan-Drawing— Brevet-Major,  R.  A. ;  Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Field 
Works — Captain,  R.  E. ;  Assistant  do. — Captain,  R.  A. ;  Instructor  in  Practical  Artillery — 
Second  Captain,  R.  A. ;  Assistant  do. — Second  Captain,  R.  A. ;  four  French  Masters;  four 
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German  do. ;  Master  for  History  and  Geography;  Lecturer  in  Chemistry;  Assistant  to  do.; 
Lecturer  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  Lecturer  in  Practical  Mechanics,  Machinery,  and 
Metallurgy;  Lecturer  in  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy;  Clerk;  First  Assistant  do. — 
a  Sergeant;  Second  do.- — Bombardier;  one  Drill-Sergeant — Practical  Class;  Modeller, 
Modelling  Smith,  Servants,  &c. 

Admittance  to  the  Academy  was,  till  very  lately,  obtained  only  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  There  was  a  prelim¬ 
inary  examination,  it  is  true  ;  but  this  all  except  the  dullest  might  calculate 
on  passing,  and  the  ages  of  entrance  ranged  between  fourteen  and  sixteen. 
In  1835  the  minimum  age  was  raised  to  fifteen,  the  maximum  to  seventeen  ; 
while  candidates  were  called  up  to  compete  for  admission  in  the  proportion 
of  four  youths  for  every  three  vacancies.  The  arrangement  did  not  avail 
to  produce  any  radical  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  institution.  The  prelim¬ 
inary  examination  still  proved  to  be  a  “  pass,”  and  no  more  ;  and  so  it  con¬ 
tinued  till  those  political  views  obtained  the  ascendant  which  abolished 
altogether  the  office  of  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  gave  us 
in  their  place  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department. 

Occasions  had  arisen,  even  under  the  old  regime,  when  young  men/were 
permitted  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Artillery  under  what  may  be  called 
exceptional  conditions.  During  the  pressure  of  the  great  war  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  demand  for  officers  became  at  one  time  so  urgent,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  dispense  with  a  regular  academical  education,  and 
to  give  commissions  to  candidates  who  were  pronounced  by  competent 
examiners  sufficiently  conversant  with  mathematics  and  physical  science  to 
enter  upon  the  practical  duties  of  their  profession.  Lord  Panmure,  taking 
advantage  of  the  precedent  thus  furnished,  threw  open  Artillery  commis¬ 
sions  in  1855,  and  has  continued  ever  since  to  treat  admission  into  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  as  a  prize  for  which  the  youth  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  may  freely  compete. 

The  subjects  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  not  less  than  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  and  the  text-books 
to  be  used,  have  hitherto  been  prescribed  to  the  most  minute  particular  by 
regulation.  They  embrace  Mathematics,  Fortification,  Descriptive  Geom¬ 
etry,  French,  German,  Plan-Drawing,  Geometrical  Drawing,  Landscape 
Drawing,  History  and  Geography  ;  to  which,  during  his  continuance  in 
what  are  called  the  “  theoretical-classes,”  the  attention  of  the  cadet  is  con¬ 
fined.  When  he  enters  the  14  practical  class,”  the  student  is  instructed,  over 
and  above,  in  Practical  Artillery,  Surveying  and  Field-Works,  and  attends 
lectures  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  As  many  as 
five  years  may  be  spent  by  a  young  man  in  going  over  this  course — viz.,  four 
years  in  the  44  theoretical,”  and  one  year  in  the  “practical”  class — though 
the  average  period  of  actual  residence  does  not  appear  to  exceed  two  years 
and  a  half  or  three  years.  There  are  periodical  examinations  at  the  end  of 
every  half-year,  the  second  of  which,  by  its  results,  determines  whether  the 
young  man  shall  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  a  commission,  or  be  removed  from 
the  Academy. 

The  moral  tone  of  this  military  college  has  never,  we  regret  to  say,  been 
of  a  very  high  order.  Excellent  men  have  been  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the 
ability  of  the  professors  and  teachers  appointed  to  instruct  admits  of  no 
question.  Yet  few  right-minded  officers  look  back  upon  the  years  spent  in 
the  cadet  barracks  except  with  disgust.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  account 
for  the  circumstance.  Long  after  Continental  nations  had  seen  the  absur¬ 
dity  of  pressing  upon  boys  the  sort  of  training  which  belongs  to  men,  we 
refused  to  be  guided  by  their  experience,  and  persisted,  both  at  Woolwich 
and  elsewhere,  in  our  endeavor  to  accomplish  an  impossibility.  4 4  Boys  of 
fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,”  says  a  very  high  authority  on  this  subject, 
“  require  much  personal  supervision  in  order  to  form  their  characters,  which 
young  officers,  very  often  appointed  without  any  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  tempers  and  habits,  cannot  be  expected  to  bestow.  Such  officers  may 
indeed  be  able  to  superintend  drill,  but  not  moral  training.  Rarely  do  they 
draw  the  cadets  towards  them,  and  becmaae  their  advisers  ;  more  frequently 
repel  them  by  a  harsh  dictatorial  manner,  the  cadet  being  in  their  eyes  a 
soldier.  There  has  been  also,  during  all  the  time  I  have  known  the 
Academy,  great  inconsistency  in  treating  the  cadets.  Honor  is  constantly 
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talked  of,  and  yet  doubts  as  to  their  truthfulness  are  not  unfrequently 
expressed.  I  have  heard  even  the  lie  given  in  rough  and  emphatic  terms. 
Confidence  is  professedly  placed,  and  yet  offences  are  found  out  in  a  way 
that  shows  that  no  confidence  existed.  Hence  a  contest  arises  between  the 
officer  and  cadet,  and  the  latter  becomes  tricky  and  disingenuous.  ’  ’ 

In  these  emphatic  words  Colonel  Portlock  has  struck  at  the  root  of  most 
of  the  evil  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  heretofore  combated  without  success, 
in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  Whatever  is  wanting  in  the 
morale  of  that  establishment,  it  owes  to  the  original  sin  of  its  constitution. 
We  know  how  to  deal  with  boys  so  long  as  we  recognize  their  boyhood,  even 
while  appealing  to  the  point  of  honor  among  them.  But  we  no  sooner’ 
dress  them  up  in  uniform,  and  affect  to  treat  them  as  soldiers,  than  we  lose 
all  moral  control  over  them.  They  smoke,  drink,  swear,  and  fall  into  other 
vices,  not  because  they  are  overcome  by  any  irresistible  temptation,  but 
because  they  look  upon  such  acts  as  tokens  of  manhood.  And  the  corporals, 
who  report  readily  enough  for  insubordination,  and  the  officers,  who  punish 
for  what  they  call  military  offences,  take  little  heed  of  worse  things  ;  partly 
because,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  they  are  scarcely  criminal ;  partly 
because,  not  being  regarded  as  such,  they  are  seldom  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  superior  authorities.  How  a  seminary  so  conducted  and  so 
managed  should  have  given  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  a  body  of  officers 
distinguished,  as  those  of  both  arms  unquestionably  are  for  talent,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  would  be  inexplicable,  were  not  the  fact 
well  known,  that  one  of  the  first  lessons  taught  to  the  young  lieutenant, 
after  quitting  the  Academy,  is  to  throw  off  the  habits  which  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  there,  and  to  adopt  the  high  moral  tone  and  excellent  habits  of  his 
regiment. 

It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  provide  a  palliative  for  this  admitted  evil, 
partly  to  encourage  in  our  young  Artillery  officers  the  habit  of  sustained 
study,  that  they  were  required,  by  a  recent  regulation,  to  place  themselves 
under  the  orders  of  a  director  of  studies  for  half  a  year  after  obtaining  their 
commissions.  Meanwhile  cadets  who  are  appointed  to  the  Engineers  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  training-school  for  that  arm  at  Chatham  ;  where  they  go  through 
a  somewhat  careful  course  of  surveying,  and  are  instructed  less  elaborately 
in  architecture,  civil  as  well  as  military,  and  in  mining,  sapping,,  pontoon- 
ing,  and  so  forth.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  reach  their  new  field  of  instruction  over  and  above 
well  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Woolwich 
system  is  by  these  gentlemen  condemned  in  terms  as  decided  as  is  consistent 
with  good  breeding. 

II.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1804  that  the  propriety  of  training  young  men 
in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  for  the  service  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  any  statesman  or  soldier  in  this  country.  Appointments 
to  both  arms  took  place  for  a  time  by  purchase  only,  and  by  and  by,  when 
the  numbers  of  the  rank  and  file  increased,  through  the  weight  of  influence, 
personal,  political,  or  social.  Moreover,  when  the  pressure  of  the  great 
war  was  at  its  height,  a  third  door  of  entrance  to  military  rank  was  opened, 
and  ensigncies  and  captaincies,  and  even  lieutenant-colonelcies,  became  the 
prize  of  private  gentlemen  who  were  able  to  bring  certain  fixed  contingents 
of  able-bodied  men  under  the  royal  standard.  So  far  as  the  candidates  for 
commissions  themselves  were  concerned,  however,  the  same  even-handed 
justice  was  meted  out  to  all.  Nobody  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether 
the  candidates  were  qualified  morally,  intellectually,  or  physically.  He 
might  be  a  pimp  and  blockhead,  or  lame,  or  deaf,  or  blind  ;  but  so  long  as 
his  patron  had  the  ear  of  the  Government,  or  the  men  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  able  to  pass  muster,  his  commission,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  secure. 

The  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  consisted  at  first,  as  it  still  consists,  of 
two  departments— one,  called  the  Junior  Department,  for  cadets— the  other, 
the  Senior  Department,  for  officers  desirous  of  qualifying  for  the  Staff.  But 
it  had,  in  its  original  constitution,  this  marked  advantage  over  the  arrange¬ 
ment  which  has  since  been  effected,  that  whereas  now  cadets  and  officers 
occupy  portions  of  the  same  range  of  buildings,  and  come  under  the  instruc- 
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tion  of  the  same  professors,  they  were,  in  1804  placed,  the  one  at  Marlow, 
the  other  at  Highwickam — each  class  of  students  having  its  own  teachers, 
though  both  were  subject  to  the  control  and  management  of  the  same 
military  administration. 

As  first  constituted,  the  junior  department  afforded  both  an  asylum  and 
a  place  of  education  for  the  sons  of  officers  exclusively.  Youths  once 
admitted  ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  their  friends,  except  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  travelling  ;  they  were  housed,  clothed,  and  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  But  no  sooner  was  the  gi'eat  war  ended  than  Parliament 
began  to  slacken  in  its  gratitude  to  the  army,  and  by  little  and  little  the 
grants  for  military  education  fell  off,  till  in  the  end  they  ceased  altogether. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  numbers  of  persons  seeking  education  at 
the  Military  College  fell  off  in  like  manner.  And  now  the  junior  depart¬ 
ment  exhibits  a  muster-roll  of  180  cadets  only,  while  the  strength  of  the 
senior  department  has  dwindled  to  nine  individuals.  To  be  sure,  other 
causes  than  the  withdrawal  of  public  support  from  the  institution  have 
operated  to  produce  this  latter  result.  Whatever  it  might  have  been  forty 
years  ago,  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst  is  certainly  no  Staff  school 
now.  Indeed,  the  only  science  effectively  taught  there  seems  to  be  math¬ 
ematics  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  the  army  abounds  with 
officers  who  have  passed  through  that  school,  and  taken  high  honors,  the 
instances  are  rare  in  which  Staff  appointments  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
of  them. 

Lads  are  admitted  into  the  junior  department  at  Sandhurst  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen.  The  preliminary  examination  is  of  the  most 
trivial  kind,  and  the  instruction  communicated  is,  for  half  the  course,  that 
of  a  common  school  not  of  the  highest  order.  No  doubt  each  youth  may, 
if  he  be  disposed,  master  more  than  the  elements  of  a  good  deal  of  science  ; 
for  over  and  above  physical  geography  and  history,  instruction  is  given  in 
practical  astronomy,  dynamics,  and  statics,  practical  mechanics,  co-ordinate 
geometry,  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  trigonometry  and  mensu¬ 
ration,  Euclid’s  Geometry,  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses,  practical  field- 
fortification,  course  of  military  surveying,  the  Latin,  French,  and  German 
languages.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  study,  nor 
any  inducement,  unless  the  youth  aspire  to  win  for  himself  a  commission 
without  purchase. 

III.  The  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  College  at  Addiscombe  approaches 
nearer  in  its  constitution  and  objects  to  what  a  military  school  ought  to  be, 
than  any  other  of  which  we  can  boast  in  this  country.  It  came  into  existence 
in  1818,  previously  to  which  date  the  Directors  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  Woolwich,  for  instruction,  youths  to  whom  they  had  given  cadetships  in 
the  Company’s  Artillery  and  Engineers.  When  first  founded,  it  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  place  of  training  exclusively  for  these  young  gentlemen  ;  but 
the  benefits  derived  from  it  became  so  obvious  and  so  great  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  gradually  enlarged  its  views,  and  now  young  men  are  educated 
at  Addiscombe  not  only  for  the  Company’s  Artillery  and  Engineers,  but  for 
their  infantry  also.  And  herein  it  is  that  the  Directors  have  mixed  up  evil 
with  good.  They  consider  an  Engineer  cadetship  as  their  great  prize,  and 
next  to  that  a  cadetship  of  Artillery  ;  and  they  select  for  these  appoint¬ 
ments,  not  the  youths  who  may  have  exhibited  special  talents  for  either 
arm,  but  the  best  men,  or  the  men  reported  as  generally  best,  of  their 
batch.  The  consequence  is.  that  to  the  infantry — for  good  service  in  which 
talent  is  as  much  required  as  for  either  the  Artillery  or  Engineers — the  idlers 
of  the  College  are  appointed,  while  many  a  clever  lad,  who  would  have  shone 
as  an  infantry  officer,  becomes  an  indifferent  engineer  or  gunner,  simply 
because  he  has  been  posted  to  an  arm  for  the  practical  operation  of  which 
he  has  no  genius. 

In  all  other  respects  the  Military  School  at  Addiscombe  may  be  fairly  said 
to  surpass  both  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  In  the  first  place,  youths  enter 
there  almost  invariably  at  a  more  mature  age.  Though  eligible  for  admis¬ 
sion  after  completing  their  fifteenth  year,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  come  up  for 
examination  till  after  they  have  turned  seventeen.  In  the  next  place,  the 
♦■•‘trance  examination  is  more  severe  than  either  at  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst- 
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and  in  the  third  and  last  place — and  this  is  the  most  important  condition  of 
the  whole — cadets  must  complete  their  course  at  Addiscombe  in  two  years, 
unless  for  special  reasons,  such  as  sickness,  they  be  allowed  to  prolong  their 
stay  one  half-year  more.  Now,  lads  may  linger  on  at  Woolwich  four,  and 
even  five  years,  gaining  this  remarkable  advantage  from  their  stupidity, 
that  when  forced  to  compete  at  last  for  choice  between  Artillery  and  Engi¬ 
neers,  they  compete  with  youths  who  may  have  had  but  two  years’  training. 
And  at  Sandhurst,  the  course  which  nominally  covers  four  years,  may,  if 
the  youth  have  interest  at  headquarters,  be  completed,  as  far  as  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  a  commission  completes  it,  in  four  months. 

The  general  education  given  at  Addiscombe  is  certainly  not  inferior  to 
that  which  the  cadets  receive  either  at  Woolwich  or  at  Sandhurst.  It  em¬ 
braces,  indeed,  almost  entirely  the  same  subjects  which  are  set  down  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  others — including  lectures  in  geology,  chemistry,  and 
artillery.  But  it  undeniably  falls  short  in  specialties.  Hence,  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  course  at  Addiscombe,  the  Company’s  cadet  intended  for  the 
Engineers  proceeds  to  Chatham,  where,  side  by  side  with  young  men  from 
Woolwich,  he  receives  practical  instruction  in  his  art.  For  the  Artillery 
cadet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  practical  school.  Like  his  comrade 
intended  for  the  service  of  the  Infantry,  he  proceeds  at  once  from  Addis¬ 
combe  to  India,  and  learns  there  how  to  turn  to  account  the  theoretical 
lessons  which  have  been  communicated  to  him  at  home. 

Another  distinction  deserves  to  be  noted  between  the  constitution  of  the 
school  of  Addiscombe,  and  that  as  well  of  the  Royal  Military  College  as  of 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  :  Though  all  alike  put  from  them  the  eleemo¬ 
synary  element,  at  Addiscombe  alone  is  strict  impartiality  in  the  matter  of 
payments  observed.  The  youth  who  enters  there,  whether  he  be  the  son 
of  an  earl  or  of  a  subaltern’s  widow,  must  be  provided  with  his  £100  a  year, 
besides  about  £25  more  to  cover  the  cost  of  books,  instruments,  and  uni¬ 
forms.  Both  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  there  is  a  graduated  scale,  which 
exacts  more  from  a  general  officer  than  from  a  subaltern,  and  more  from  a 
civilian  than  from  either.  The  orphan  of  an  officer  dying  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances  is  admitted  into  Woolwich  on  payment  of  £20  a  year.  He  pays  for 
similar  privileges  at  Sandhurst  £40.  The  son  of  a  gentleman  in  civil  life 
pays  in  both  cases  £125,  a  sum  more  than  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  his  own  board  and  education,  but  which  is  exacted  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  surplus  out  of  which  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  the  payments 
of  the  sons  of  officers  shall  be  made  good. 

Most  important  changes  in  the  system  of  Military  Education  in 
England  have  been  introduced  since  1855,  by  Lord  Panmure  and 
the  ^Council  of  Military  Education,  inaugurated  under  his  auspices. 

1.  Admission  to  the  various  Military  Schools  is  now  gained  by 
open  competitive  examination. 

2.  The  order  and  method  of  studies,  and  all'  examinations  for 
promotion,  are  governed  by  an  independent  Board  of  competent 
officers,  and  men  of  service,  called  the  Council  of  Military  Education. 

3.  The  amount  and  order  of  studies  in  each  school  are  minutely 
arranged,  and  each  Professor  is  kept  to  the  prescribed  course  by  the 
supervision  of  a  Master  of  Studies. 

4.  The  development  of  the  Staff  School  has  given  completeness 
to  the  system. 
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in.  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  ENGLISH  MILITARY  SCHOOLS. 

M.  Alphonse  Esquiros,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1860,  contributes  two  articles  on  the  military  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  England,  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts  : 

THE  MILITARY  SPIRIT  AND  PREPARATION  OF  ENGLAND. 

On  what  foundation  is  the  assertion  based  that  England  is  only  a  first-class 
naval  power  ?  Although  never  numerous,  have  not  the  English  soldiers  sufficed 
for  all  the  great  eventualities  of  history  ?  Has  not  the  weight  of  their  arms  been 
felt  for  centuries  past  -in  the  balance  in  which  are  weighed  the  destinies  of  the 
Continent  ?  Each  time  that  it  was  necessary  to  conquer,  have  they  not  con¬ 
quered  ?  I  will  not  awaken  irritating  recollections.  .1  will  not  mention  the 
name  of  a  great  battle  so  painful  to  our  national  self-love ;  it  will  suffice  to  re¬ 
call  the  fact,  that  recently,  England,  with  a  handful  of  men,  has  reconquered 
India.  Instead  of  denying  history,  it  were  better  to  ask  by  what  finks  the 
British  character  is  connected  with  the  group  of  martial  nations.  The  English¬ 
man  is  not  warlike  from  inclination ;  he  does  not  love  war  for  war’s  sake,  or 
maintain  an  army  for  the  ruinous  pleasure  of  seeing  bayonets  glitter  and  ban¬ 
ners  flaunt.  He  has  an  army  to  defend  his  territory,  his  commerce,  the  im¬ 
mense  net-work  of  his  external  relations  and  possessions.  Experience  has 
more  than  once  shown  him  the  necessity  of  placing  the  pride  of  riches  under  the 
protection  of  courage.  The  Englishman  has  less  enthusiasm  than  coolness. 
Immovable  when  attacked,  he  feels  that  the  responsibility  of  the  labor  which 
has  made  England  an  opulent  nation  rests  upon  his  arms.  The  military  element, 
therefore,  presents  in  Great  Britain  peculiar  and  interesting  features.  And  then, 
quite  recently,  besides  the  regular  army,  a  new  independent  army  has  arisen. 
Yesterday,  it  existed  but  as  a  project ;  to-day,  it  fills  the  towns  with  the  blast 
of  its  clarions,  passes  review  in  Hyde  Park  and  Holyrood,  and  covers  the  plains 
with  the  smoke  of  its  skirmishers.  I  speak  of  the  volunteers,  or  riflemen.  We 
must  investigate  the  origin  of  this  movement,  and  the  influence  it  has  already 
exercised  on  English  habits ;  but  before  busying  ourselves  with  the  army  and 
volunteers,  it  will  be  well  to  study  the  military  schools  and  arsenals. 

REFORMS  IN  MILITARY  EDUCATION  AND  PROMOTION  IN  1856. 

The  delay  and  disasters  of  the  operations  before  Sebastopol  aroused  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  press  and  the  people  to  the  manner  in  which  officers  for  the  army 
were  trained,  appointed,  and  promoted.  The  Government  was  aroused  by  the 
emotions  of  the  country,  and  in  1856,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Panmure,  Secretary  of  War,  to  reorganize  the  education  of  the  officers.  That 
commission  visited  the  different  military  schools  of  Great  Britain,  visited  similar 
institutions  in  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sardinia,  and  collected  all  docu¬ 
ments  of  a  nature  to  enlighten  it  researches.  Its  report  is  a  monument  of 
science,  and  art,  and  impartiality.  The  authors  of  that  investigation,  Col.  Yol- 
land,  Col.  Mythe,  and  Mr.  Lake,  of  the  Oxford  University,  pointed  out  what  re 
form  ought  to  be  made  in  the  English  system  to  raise  the  establishment  of  mil 
itary  education  to  the  level  of  the  inevitable  progress  claimed  by  the  present 
age.  They  recommended  a  Council  of  Military  Education,  which,  placed  beyond 
and  above  the  educating  body,  should  direct  the  studies  of  the  young  men  des- 
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fcined  for  the  army.  From  the.se  various  influences — the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  the  commission  appointed  in  1856  by  the  Government,  and  especially 
the  Council  of  Military  Education,  arose  those  happy  changes,  which  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  point  out  in  the  military  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 

ROYAL  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WOOLWICH. 

Before  1855,  the  candidates  were  named  by  the  master-general  of  ordnance; 
and  although  there  was  an  entrance  examination,  the  requisitions  were  very 
elementary,  and  no  youth,  influentially  connected  or  recommended,  was  rejected. 
The  results,  although  the  institution  furnished  some  good  engineers  and  artillery 
officers  to  the  English  army,  were  not  satisfactory.  Since  1855,  the  system  of 
appointment  and  instruction  has  been  re-organized.  Appointment  on  nomination 
has  given  place  to  open  competition.  A  ministerial  circular  made  an  appeal  to 
all  candidates  desirous  of  entering  the  academy  without  distinction  of  class,  or 
party.  Public  examinations,  thrown  open  to  the  youth  of  England,  with  inde¬ 
pendent  examinations,  succeeded  the  private  examinations  within  the  college 
walls.  The  axe  was  laid  at  the  tree  of  privilege,  and  personal  merit  was  sub¬ 
stituted  in  its  place. 

The  entrance  examinations  take  place  twice  a  year,  at  Chelsea  Hospital — the 
home  of  disabled  soldiers,  and  the  school  of  orphan  soldiers’  children — in  a 
large  hall  hung  with  the  captured  trophies  and  battle  flags  of  different  nations. 
The  programme  embraces  mathematics,  simple  and  practical ;  history,  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  English  literature ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics ;  the  French  language 
and  literature;  German,  chemistry,  and  physics;  mineralogy  and  geology; 
geometrical  and  landscape  drawing.  To  each  subject  a  certain  numerical  value 
is  assigned.  Each  candidate  is  limited  to  five  subjects,  including  mathematics, 
which  he  may  select  out  of  the  programme,  and  on  his  obtaining  an  aggregate 
as  well  as  relative  number  of  marks  depends  his  success.  The  results  aro 
made  public,  and  the  unsuccessful  candidates  are  allowed  another  trial  to  fill 
succeeding  vacancies.  Then  examinations  exercise  an  indirect  but  elevating 
influence  upon  the  schools  of  the  country  which  send  forth  the  candidates.  Com¬ 
petition  has  put  a  check  upon  ignorance  and  mediocrity,  no  matter  how  well 
backed  by  social  and  political  influence. 

Another  reform,  not  less  important  than  that  of  competition,  or  the  system 
of  nominations,  was  that  order  of  the  minister  of  war,  lengthening  the  age  for 
the  admission  of  candidates.  That  age  was  fixed  between  16  and  20.  The  in¬ 
convenience  of  submitting  young  men  too  soon  to  military  discipline  has  been 
recognized  with  great  wisdom  by  Gen.  Portlock.*  “  The  character  of  adolescents 
exacts,”  he  says,  “a  more  delicate  cultivation  than  that  which  must  be  expected 
from  officers  imbued  with  the  command  of  a  military  school.  In  their  eyes,  no 
matter  how  young  he  is,  the  pupil  is  a  soldier,  and  they  treat  him  almost  as  one. 
Doubtless  they  excel  in  drilling  him  well ;  but  do  they  possess  the  necessary 
qualities  and  experience  for  forming  the  morals  of  youth  ?”  Another  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  early  admissions  was  the  introduction  of  a  sort  of  confusion  and 
uncertainty  in  the  system  of  teaching.  Now,  a  distinct  line  is  drawn  betweeu 
the  course  of  studies  which  precede  and  which  follow  admission  to  the  academy. 
The  conclusion  was  come  to  that  a  military  academy  formed  a  sort  of  line  of 
demarcation  in  life  between  a  good  general  education  which  ends,  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  service  which  commences.  The  character,  mind,  manners  of  the  candidate 
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are  supposed  to  be  formed  according  to  the  usages  of  the  world ;  he  has  reached 
that  age  when  a  man  knows  himself,  and  looks  out  for  a  career. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  course  of  instruction,  which  is  now  nearly  the 
same  in  all  the  great  military  schools  of  Europe.  There  are  thirty-five  profes¬ 
sors,  many  of  them  eminent  in  their  respective  departments.  One  leading  ob¬ 
ject,  both  of  instruction  and  discipline,  is  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  self-improve¬ 
ment  and  self-government.  Physical  sports  are  practiced  and  encouraged,  and 
the  cadets  frequently  challenge  the  officers  of  the  garrison  to  a  match  of 
cricket. 

An  examination  takes  place  every  six  months,  in  which  the  progress  of  each 
cadet  is  ascertained  and  reported.  Those  who  pass  through  the  series  in  good 
standing  are  promoted  to  a  commission ;  the  most  distinguished  to  the  engineer 
corps,  and  the  others  to  the  artillery.  The  appointment  of  these  young  officers 
gives  rise  to  an  interesting  ceremony.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  a  numer¬ 
ous  staff,  visits  Woolwich  Academy  twice  a  year.  All  the  cadets  are  present 
in  review  in  front  of  the  monument.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  how  admirably  they 
go  through  the  manoeuvres.  The  duke  then  enters  a  hall  where  a  viva  voce 
examination  takes  place  on  the  art  of  fortification.  This  over,  the  cadets  form 
in  square,  and  the  duke  then  advances  to  the  table  where  the  prizes  are  laid 
out.  These  prizes  consist  of  a  sword  of  honor,  telescopes,  mathematical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  books.  The  President  of  the  Council  of  Education  reads  out  the  names 
of  the  cadets  of  the  first  class  who  are  to  receive  commissions  in  the  engineers 
and  artillery.  In  conclusion,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  addresses  some  parental 
words  to  the  young  men  who  are  about  to  leave  the  academy  to  enter  the 
army.  Such  is  a  brief  account  of  this  academical  festival,  to  which  the  brilliancy 
of  the  uniforms,  the  rank  and  names  of  the  assistants,  the  happy  emotions  on 
the  faces  of  the  young  men,  impress  a  character  of  charm  and  solemnity. 

MILITARY  COLLEGE  AT  ADDISCOMBE. 

Addiscombe  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  but  was 
converted  into  a  school  at  an  expense  of  $40,000,  by  the  East  India  Company. 
Within  a  few  years  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Council  of  Military  Education  was  to 
inaugurate  a  system  of  admission  (which  was  open  by  patronage  of  members  of 
the  company)  by  competitive  examination,  and  which  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  results.  After  passing  a  year  at  Addiscombe,  the  cadets  enter  ac¬ 
cording  to  merit  (ascertained  by  examination)  and  either  enter  the  engineers, 
artillery,  or  line  service.  The  India  service  will  always  remain  distinct  and 
sought  after ;  that  life  of  adventures,  encampments  in  the  jungles,  tiger  hunts, 
the  attraction  of  struggles  against  man  ant  nature,  the  dazzling  figures  of  a 
world  shining  in  the  east  through  the  fogs  of  Great  Britain,  all  this  responds  to 
one  feature  of  the  English  character,  the  love  of  adventure. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SANDHURST. 

Here  are  two  distinct  institutions — the  college,  which  is  a  preparatory  school 
for  infantry  and  cavalry  officers,  and  the  senior  department ,  or  staff  school.  The 
scholars  of  the  last  department,  who  have  already  gone  through  the  competitive 
examination,  are  commissioned  officers ;  they  have  even  served  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  the  army ;  some  of  them  have  gone  through  the  Crimean  war 
and  the  Indian  campaign.  In  1859,  one  of  these  officers  had  received  eighteen 
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or  nineteen  wounds,  which  had  deprived  him  of  one  of  his  eyes.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  finding  among  them  candidates  for  staff  appointments  who  could  write 
and  speak  French  in  a  manner  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  French  officer. 

The  English  find  it  an  advantage  to  admit  young  officers  of  talent  and  energy 
into  the  higher  branches  of  the  service.  To  the  experience  of  their  profession, 
their  picked  soldiers  add  knowledge  already  acquired,  which  a  second  course  of 
education  develops  and  consolidates.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  it 
requires  a  certain  moral  strength  to  return,  after  having  held  a  command,  to  the 
benches  of  a  school,  to  follow  various  studies,  and  to  submit  to  strict  examina¬ 
tions,  which  exclude  all  ideas  of  promotion  and  favor,  fortune  or  birth. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  these  two  institutions,  Woolwich  and  Sand¬ 
hurst,  cover  their  own  expenses  without  any  cost  to  the  State.  This  fact,  which 
was  by  no  means  foreseen,  is  owing  to  two  measures  relatively  of  recent  date — 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  subsidies  formerly  granted  by  Parliament,  and  the 
accession  of  the  sons  of  rich  men  not  belonging  to  the  army ;  these  latter  pay  a 
high  premium,  and  thus  contribute  towards  the  education  of  the  other  cadets, 
who,  being  sons  of  officers,  enjoy  certain  immunities.  In  England,  it  is  thought 
equitable  that  the  services  of  the  father  should  be  counted  in  favor  of  the  son ; 
according  to  this  principle,  the  debt  contracted  by  the  country  towards  military 
men  is  paid  to  their  sons  by  civilians. 

Young  men  who  have  not  passed  through  Sandhurst  may,  nevertheless,  be 
admitted  as  officers  into  the  line  or  cavalry,  but  on  the  condition  of  undergoing  an 
examination  and  purchasing  their  commissions.  This  purchasing  of  direct  com¬ 
missions  is  doubtless  detrimental  to  Sandhurst  College.  The  abolition  of  the 
system  has  often  been  mooted.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  approves  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion,  as  does  the  Minister  of  War,  and  wishes  that  no  officer  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  English  army  except  from  a  military  college. 

COUNCIL  OP  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

So  far  we  only  behold  the  members  of  a  great  system.  There  is  unity  in  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  which  to  a  certain  extent  is  the  head  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  influence  of  their  council,  which  consists  of  eminent  men,  is  felt  in 
the  different  schools,  introduces  changes  and  useful  reforms,  directs  the  public 
examinations — in  a  word,  gives  the  impulse  to  the  military  studies  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  civil  and  religious  element  is  represented  therein  by 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  England  (the  Rev.  Henry  Mosley,  canon.)  The 
other  members  are  generals  and  colonels  belonging  to  different  corps  of  the 
army. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  England  enjoys  a  system  of  military  education  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  The  chief  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  system  are  a  good  general  instruction  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
nineteen  years,  then  a  short  military  instruction,  then,  after  some  years  of 
service,  a  final  course  of  studies  in  the  senior  department  or  staff  college.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  present  state  of  things,  though  happily* 
modified  by  the  recent  principle  of  competition,  is  the  extreme  limit  of  progress. 
In  the  name  of  liberty,  I  am  too  anxious  that  Great  Britain  should  maintain  her 
position  in  the  world,  to  pay  a  full  compliment  to  her  self-esteem  and  enslumber 
Her  aspirations  for  reform.  She  has  done  much  in  these  latter  times;  but 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  she  is  aware  of  it,  to  raise  the  moral  power  of  her 
officers  to  the  level  of  modern  times,  where  enlightenment  pervades  every  class 
of  society. 
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X.  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 


The  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  was  marked  by  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  energy  in  the  working  of  the  leaven  of  educational 
improvement.  Towards  the  end  of  that  period,  and  during  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  decade,  the  ferment  wrought  so  actively  as  to  generate  a 
numerous,  heterogeneous  brood  of  systems,  plans,  and  institutions — 
many  crude  and  rudely  organized  ;  many  that  never  reached  an  or¬ 
ganization  ;  many  that  did  their  work  quickly  and  well ;  few  that 
have  survived  in  any  form  till  the  present  time.  Of  all  these,  whether 
under  the  names  of  school  systems  (Infant,  Free,  Monitorial,  Man¬ 
ual  labor,  Agricultural,  etc.,)  or  of  Mechanics’  Institutions,  Lyceums, 
Societies  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Mercantile  Asso¬ 
ciations,  Teachers’  Seminaries,  Teachers’  Associations,  Literary  In¬ 
stitutes,  Societies  of  Education,  School  Agents’  Societies,  Library 
Associations,  Book  Clubs,  Reading  Associations,  Educational  Jour¬ 
nals,  &c.,  &c.,  none  created  so  immediate  and  general  interest,  or 
excited  for  a  time  an  influence  so  great  or  beneficent  as 

THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

Although,  as  a  national  institution,  it  did  not  become  organized 
until  1831,  yet,  as  it  was  the  growth  mainly  of  a  single  mind,  and 
as  the  form  which  it  took  throughout  was  in  most  points  indicated 
in  the  original  draft  of  the  institution  as  given  by  Josiah  Holbrook* 
in  a  communication  to  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  Oct., 
1826,  its  existence  should  in  reality  date  from  the  organization  of 
the  first  Town  Lyceum,  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  under  the  name  of  the 
“  Millbury  Branch,  No.  1,  of  the  American  Lyceum.”  The  article 
mentioned  f  shows  that  Mr.  Holbrook  had  already  given  mature 
thought  to  the  subject,  and  had  already  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
several  societies  modeled  upon  a  similar  plan.  But  these  had  not 
assumed  the  name  of  “  Lyceum,”  and  it  is  not  certainly  known  where 

*  r  -  v  *noir  of  Josiah  Holbrook,  see  Barnard’s  American  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  viii., 
p  128—256. 

t  This  article  is  republished  in  Barnard’s  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  viii,  page  230. 
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they  were  located.  The  Millbury  Branch  was  established  in  Nov. 
1826,  and  the  example  was  promptly  followed  by  twelve  or  fifteen 
other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and  these  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Hol¬ 
brook’s  plan,  united  by  delegates  in  forming  the  “  Worcester  County 
Lyceum.”  During  the  same  season,  through  his  efforts,  actively 
.aided  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  the  Lyceum  of  Windham  County,  Ct., 
and  several  subordinate  town  societies  were  organized.  To  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  system,  Mr.  Holbrook  now  devoted  all  his  efforts, 
delivering  courses  of  lectures  in  different  sections  of  the  country ; 
distributing  circulars  and  publishing  articles  in  the  journals,  explain¬ 
ing  the  object  of  the  lyceum ;  making  and  exchanging  collections  of 
geological  specimens,  and  establishing  a  manufactory  of  simple  phil¬ 
osophical  apparatus — all  in  immediate  connection  with  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  lyceum  system. 

His  plan  was,  as  given  in  a  circular  of  May,  1828,  to  establish  on  a 
uniform  plan,  in  every  town  and  village,  a  society  for  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  and  the  improvement  of  schools,  supplied  with  books,  particu¬ 
larly  a  juvenile  library,  and  with  a  sufficient  philosophical  apparatus, 
geological  and  mineralogical  cabinets,  &c.,  and  holding  frequent  meet¬ 
ings  for  exercises  in  the  form  of  lectures,  debates,  conversation,  or  ex¬ 
periment  upon  subjects  of  practical  science  and  useful  knowledge  ;  to 
have  all  the  societies  in  a  county  united  by  a  board  of  delegates,  which 
should  be  a  board  of  education  for  the  county,  and  auxiliary  to  a 
general  one  for  the  State — the  general  board  to  consist  of  delegates 
from  the  several  county  boards ;  and  to  have  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  general  board,  a  periodical  journal,  pamphlets,  and 
tracts,  of  such  a  character  as  to  diffuse  intelligence  and  promote  gen¬ 
eral  activity  throughout  the  society  and  the  community.  He  also 
had  in  view  a  connection  of  the  several  State  boards,  acting  under 
legislative  authority,  hoping  thus  to  secure  a  general  system  of  pop¬ 
ular  education  that  should  be  marked  by- uniformity,  symmetry,  en¬ 
ergy,  and  effect. 

In  October,  1828,  some  fifty  or  sixty  branches  of  the  American 
Lyceum  had  already  been  organized.  On  November  7th,  of  the 
same  year,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  system,  of  which  Daniel  Webster  was  chairman,  and 
G.  B.  Emerson,  secretary.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  the  American  Lyceum  comprehended  the  chief  objects  of  a 
general  association  for  popular  improvement,  and  for  the  aid  and 
advancement  of  common  education  in  primary  and  other  schools. 
Adjourned  meetings  were  held,  over  which  Edward  Everett  and 
Charles  Lowell  presided,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
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of  Messrs.  W.  Russell,  J.  Holbrook,  G.  B.  Emerson,  Rev.  Asa  Rand, 
and  Dr.  Robbins,  who  reported  in  full  and  favorably  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  were  continued,  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  lyceum  in  Boston.  This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
“Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.”  The 
“  Boston  Lyceum”  was,  however,  organized  at  a  later  period,  and 
went  into  successful  operation.  In  the  succeeding  year,  1829, 
branches  had  been  formed  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
a  deep  and  generous  interest  had  arisen  upon  the  subject  in  every 
portion  of  the  country,  particularly  at  the  South.  “  In  two  instances 
it  received  the  patronage  of  States,  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  Board 
of  Education  and  a  means  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  schools.” 

In  February,  1829,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Representatives’ 
Hall,  Boston,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  other 
gentlemen,  and  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dennie,  of  Leicester, 
to  consult  “  upon  the  state  of  education  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
on  those  associations  for  promoting  it,  denominated  lyceums.”  It 
was  resolved  “  that  we  regard  the  formation  and  success  of  lyceums 
as  calculated  to  exert  a  conspicuous  intfuence  upon  the  interests  of 
popular  education,  and  of  literature  and  science  generally,”  and 
“that  it  be  recommended  to  the  school-teachers  in  the  several  towns 
to  connect  themselves  with  lyceums,  and  form  a  distinct  class  or 
division  for  their  appropriate  pursuits.”  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  collect  information  respecting  lyceums  and  report  to  the 
next  similar  meeting.  This  was  held  on  February  19,  1830,  Gov. 
Lincoln  presiding.  Rev.  Asa  Rand  at  that  time  reported,  in  behalf 
of  the  State  Committee,  and  county  committees  were  appointed  to 
promote  the  formation  of  county  lyceums,  in  order  to  the  speedy 
establishment  of  a  state  society.  A  central,  or  State  committee  was 
also  chosen,  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  H.  Everett,  A.  Rand,  J.  Bow- 
doin,  J.  C.  Merrill,  J.  P.  Bigelow,  E.  Bailey,  J.  Walker,  J.  H.  Ash- 
mun,  H.  Mann,  and  W.  Lovering,  who  issued  circulars  advising  the 
establishment  of  town  and  county  lyceums,  the  formation  of  associa¬ 
tions  of  teachers  as  branches  of  lyceums,  the  introduction  of  the 
infant  school  system  into  common  schools,  and  the  surveys  of  towns, 
and  the  construction  of  maps.  The  number  of  town  lyceums  in  the 
State,  as  reported,  was  seventy-eight,  with  county  lyceums  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Essex,  and  Middlesex  counties. 

This  State  Committee  also  issued  the  call  for  a  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  Boston,  in  March,  1830,  and  which  resulted  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  “  American  Institute  of  Instruction.”*  The  Massa 


*  See  Barnard’s  American  Journal  of  Education.  Vol.  II,  p.  19. 
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chusetts  State  Lyceum  was  organized  February  25,  1831,  Hon.  A. 
H.  Everett,  president. 

In  New  York,  a  State  Convention  of  the  friends  of  education  was 
held  at  Utica  on  January  13th,  1831,  with  delegates  from  twenty- 
two  counties ;  Rev.  Pres.  Davis,  of  Hamilton  College,  presiding. 
After  addresses  by  Mr.  Holbrook  and  Gov.  Yates,  the  convention 
resolved  itself  into  a  State  lyceum,  and  appointed  Mr.  Holbrook 
their  agent  to  visit  the  several  counties  of  the  State  and  organize 
county  lyceums.  Their  most  important  action,  however,  was  the 
calling  a  national  convention  of  the  friends  of  education,  to  meet  in 
New  York  in  the  following  May. 

The  Florida  Education  Society,  arranged  upon  substantially  the 
same  plan  as  a  State  lyceum,  was  organized  at  Tallahasse,  June  23, 
1831.^ 

CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  call  of  the  New  York 
State  Lyceum,  a  convention  met  in  New  York,  May  4, 1831,  for  the 
formation  of  a  national  lyceum,  with  (23)  delegates  present,  as 
follows : 

From  the  New  York  State  Lyceum — A.  J.  Yates,  J.  Griscom,  A. 
Eaton,  T.  Clowes. 

From  the  State  Lyceum  of  Maine — J.  Neal,  G.  Mellen,  J.  D. 
Kinsman. 

From  the  Mass.  State  Lyceum — J.  Holbrook,  J.  Allcn?  E.  Emer¬ 
son,  C.  Dewey. 

From  Yale  College — D.  Olmsted,  Mr.  (F.  A.  P.)  Barnard. 

From  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. — A.  Proudfit,  B.  Blair,  J.  W. 
Proud  fit. 

From  the  Lansingburgh  Lyceum — H.  G.  Spafford. 

From  the  Village  of  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y. — T.  Eames,  J.  L.  Van 
Doren,  A.  Hayman,  G.  Freeman,  N.  Sargent. 

From  Dickinson  College  and  the  Citizens  of  Carlisle ,  Pa. — Henry 
Duffield — and  other  friends  of  education. 

The  Convention  thereupon  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
Alex.  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  as  president,  and  John 
Neal,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  A.  J.  Yates,  of  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  as 
secretaries.  Messrs.  Griscom,  Holbrook,  Yates,  Olmsted,  and  Sar¬ 
gent,  as  committee  of  arrangements,  reported  a  constitution,  which, 
after  considerable  discussion,  was  adopted  as  given  below.  The 
principal  objects  intended  to  be  secured  were  a  representation  from 
every  section  of  the  Union ;  a  collection  of  facts  relating  to  the  con¬ 
dition  and  wants  of  schools  ;  the  providing  and  execution  of  meas- 
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ures  for  supplying  their  wants,  and  the  introduction  of  a  uniform 
and  improved  system  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  I.  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  American  Lyceum. 

Art.  II.  The  objects  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  the  advancement  of  education, 
especially  common  schools,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Art.  III.  The  members  of  the  American  Lyceum  shall  consist  as  follows :  — 
1st.  Of  delegates  from  State,  territory,  and  district  lyceums,  which  are  or  may 
be  formed,  the  number  of  which  delegates  shall  not  exceed  half  the  number  of 
members  from  said  State,  territory,  or  district  in  the  national  Congress ;  and 
where  an  uneven  number  of  congressional  representatives  is  allowed,  the  frac¬ 
tion  shall  be  construed  in  favor  of  such  State,  territory,  or  district ;  but  no  State, 
territory,  or  district  shall  be  restricted  to  less  than  three  members.  2d.  Of  per¬ 
sons  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Lyceum,  from  those 
States,  territories,  or  districts  where  no  general  lyceum  exists,  or  where  no 
notice  of  delegations  from  those  lyceums  shall  have  been  received  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  at  least  three  months  previous  to  the  time  of  holding  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  under  the  same  limitation  of  numbers  as  in 
the  case  of  delegates  from  lyceums.  3d.  Of  persons  invited  by  said  executive 
committee  to  attend  said  annual  meeting  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  who  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  election 
of  officers,  or  any  measure  connected  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  Lyceum. 

Art.  IY.  The  officers  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  a  president,  five  vice-presidents,  a 
recording  secretary,  as  many  corresponding  secretaries  as  the  Lyceum,  at  any  of 
its  annual  meeting^  shall  deem  necessary,  and  a  treasurer,  who  with  five  other 
persons,  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee  to  transact  any  business  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Lyceum,  to  be  appointed  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting,  and 
to  hold  their  offices  until  others  are  appointed  in  their  stead. 

Art.  Y.  The  Lyceum  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  Friday  next  succeeding  the  first  Thursday  in  May. 

Art.  YI.  Three  persons  shall  form  a  quorum  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
shall  hold  its  meetings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  shall  be  empowered  to  add 
others  to  its  number. 

Art.  YII.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  and  amended  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  delegates  present,  at  any  annual  meeting. 

Upon  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  following  persons  were 
elected  officers  of  the  American  Lyceum  : 

President — Hon.  Stephen  Yan  Rensselaer,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr.  Alex.  Proudfit,  Prof.  John  Griscom,  N.  Y. ;  Rob.  Yaux, 
Phila. ;  E.  Everett ;  Thos.  S.  Grimke,  S.  C. 

Recording  Secretary — Nathan  Sargent,  N.  Y. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  N.  Y.;  S.  B.  How,  Pres,  of  Dick¬ 
inson  College,  Pa.;  Prof.  A.  J.  Yates;  J.  Holbrook;  J.  Neal;  0.  A.  Shaw, 
Richmond,  Ya. ;  Rev.  B.  0.  Peers,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Additional  Committee — Prof.  D.  Olmsted ;  S.  W.  Seton,  N.  Y. ;  W.  Forest, 
N.  Y. ;  D.  Russell,  Salem,  N.  Y. ;  S.  P.  Staples;  G.  P.  Disosway;  Goold 
Brown,  N.  Y. ;  W.  B.  Kinney;  Dr.  S.  H.  Pennington,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  J.  T. 
Halsey,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

Treasurer — J.  D.  Steele,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  upon  the  subject  of  natural 
history  and  the  Bible  as  essential  elements  in  early  and  general 
education  ;  consideration  was  also  given  to  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  teachers  ;  the  nature,  operations,  results,  and  prospects  of 
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lyceums,  and  the  procuring  of  town  and  county  maps ;  and  the  fol 
lowing  questions  were  discussed  at  length  : 

“To  what  extent  can  the  natural  sciences  be  advantageously  introduced  into 
Common  Schools?” 

“  What  are  the  greatest  desiderata  for  the  improvement  of  Common  Schools  ?” 

The  society  also  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

“  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  lyceum,  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  ought  to 
be  daily  read  in  each  common  school,  and  this  exercise  is  hereby  respectfully 
recommended. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Lyceum,  the  weekly  meetings  of  teachers  in  towns, 
and  the  semi-annual  conventions  of  teachers  in  counties  under  the  direction  and 
aid  of  town  and  county  lyceums,  are  eminently  calculated  to  improve  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  teachers  and  advance  the  interests  of  schools. 

That  this  Lyceum  consider  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  teachers  a  most  important  part  of  any  system  of  public  instruction. 

That  we  regard  the  school-teachers  of  our  country  as  a  body  on  whom  the 
future  character  and  stability  of  our  institutions  chiefly  depend ;  that  they  are 
therefore  entitled  to  our  highest  consideration ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  their 
faults  or  deficiencies,  the  remedy  for  both  is  in  the  hands  of  society  at  large. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient  to  encourage  the  institution  of  lyceums  in  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  where  they  do  not  already  exist. 

That  the  American  Lyceum  recommend  to  town  and  county  lyceums,  which 
are  or  may  be  founded,  to  cooperate  in  procuring  town  and  county  maps,  em¬ 
bracing  geography,  geology,  and  as  much  of  agriculture  and  statistics  as  may  be 
found  practicable.” 

A  letter  was  read  from  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  presenting  a  set  of 
the  “Annals  of  Education,”  and  also  offering  that  work  as  a  chan¬ 
nel  of  publication  for  the  notices  and  proceedings  of  the  Lyceum. 
It  was  accordingly 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  ‘  American  Annals  of  Education,’  published  in  Boston, 
and  the  ‘Magazine  of  Useful  Knowledge,’  published  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
be  adopted  as  the  organs  of  publication  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Lyceum.” 

The  following  by-laws  were  adopted  : 

BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  provide  a  suitable  place  for  depositing 
books,  specimens,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  society ;  a  place  for  the 
regular  meetings ;  and  give  early  and  public  notice  thereof. 

II.  Every  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  have  a  particular  department  assigned 
to  him,  and  the  following  are  hereby  assigned  to  those  appointed : 

S.  B.  How —  On  Colleges  and  their  Connection  with  Common  Schools. 

J.  Holbrook —  On  Books ,  Apparatus,  and  Branches  of  Study. 

B.  0.  Peers — On  Legislative  Provisions  for  Schools. 

A.  J.  Yates — On  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

T.  Dwight,  Jr. —  On  Lyceums. 

0.  A.  Shaw —  On  the  Natural  Sciences. 

J.  Neal — On  Methods  of  Instruction  and  School  Discipline. 

III.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries  will  make  reports  in  their  respective  de¬ 
partments,  and  furnish  the  Recording  Secretary  with  all  documents  relating 
thereto,  and  belonging  to  the  society. 

IY.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  any  three  of  their 
number,  to  invite  persons  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  to  address 
the  Lyceum,  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  such  topics  as  they  may  prescribe  to 
them. 

Y.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  for¬ 
ward  the  general  objects  of  the  Lyceum  in  that  section  of  the  country  to  which 
he  belongs. 

YI.  Adopts  Jefferson’s  Manual  to  govern  proceedings. 
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During  the  following  year,  the  Executive  Committee,  through  its 
Chairman,  John  Griscom,  issued  circulars,  which  were  widely  spread 
through  the  country,  calling  attention  to  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  lyceum ;  and  the  following  gentlemen,  among  others,  were  in¬ 
vited  to  prepare  addresses  for  the  next  meeting : — Messrs.  Gallaudet, 
W.  R.  Johnson,  R.  Yaux,  G.  W  Gale,  Holbrook,  Peers,  Griscom, 
Olmsted,  E.  Everett,  Grimke,  Keagy,  Yates,  Dewey,  W.  Irving, 
Frelinghuysen,  and  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher. 

In  the  meantime,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  who 
spent  some  months  of  the  Fall  and  winter  in  visiting  several  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  States,  the  Tennessee  'State  Lyceum  wras 
organized  at  Nashville,  in  October,  1831,  Rev.  P.  Lindsley  being 
president.  The  Illinois  State  Lyceum  was  also  organized  at  Van- 
dalia  in  December. 

Nor  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  town  lyceums,  and 
fifty  or  sixty  county  societies  had  been  reported  to  the  convention 
as  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  its  meeting. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  convened  at  New  York,  May  4, 
1832,  with  (55)  delegates  present  from  the  State  Lyceums  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York,  and  Illinois;  from  the  Buffalo,  Utica,  and 
Marietta  Lyceums ;  from  Yale  College,  N.  Y.  City  University,  N. 
Y.  Young  Men’s  Society,  N.  Y.  Mechanics’  Society,  Newark  Me¬ 
chanics’  Association  and  Lyceum,  and  the  Goodrich  Association  of 
Hartford.  J.  Griscom,  2d  ViGe-President,  was  appointed  to  the 
chair,  and  W.  B.  Kinney,  Secretary.  There  were  also  present  rep¬ 
resentatives,  by  invitation,  from  Spain,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

President — J.  Griscom,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents — A.  Proudfit,  D.  D.;  R.  Yaux,  E.  Everett,  T.  S.  Grimke,  P. 
Lindsley,  D.  D. 

Recording  Secretary — W.  B.  Kinney. 

Treasurer — J.  D.  Steele. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — T.  Dwight., Jr.;  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D.;  J.  Hol¬ 
brook,  Rev.  T.  Flint,  Cincinnati ;  Prof.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Prof  P.  Cleveland, 
Maine;  Rev.  B.  0.  Peers,  Ky.;  T.  P.  Jones,  M.  D.,  D.  C.;  Prof  A.  Eaton, 
M.  D.,  N.  Y.;  A.  Wood,  D.  D.,  Alabama. 

Additional  Committee — Prof  Olmsted,  S.  W.  Seton,  N.  Y.;  W.  Forrest,  N. 
Y.;  S.  H.  Pennington,  M.  D.,  Newark ;  S.  P.  Staples,  N.  Y. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  having  been  accepted,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  devise  means  for  the  provision  of  funds 
needed  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  lyceum.  They  reported  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  was  adopted,  as  follows : 
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Art.  Yin.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  director  upon  paying  into  the 
treasury  the  sum  of  $100;  a  life  member  upon  the  like  payment  of  $20;  an 
annual  member,  with  the  approbation  of  the  executive  committee,  upon  the 
yearly  payment  of  $3. 

A  report  was  read  by  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary 
upon  Lyceums  in  the  United  States,  and  kindred  societies  in  the 
republics  of  South  America.  Communications  were  also  received, 
giving  the  character  and  operations  of  the  Young  Men’s  Society  of 
New  York,  (ordered  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings,)  the 
Newark  Mechanics’  Institute  and  Lyceum,  the  Oneida  Institute,  the 
Franklin  Institution  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Goodrich  Association 
of  Hartford — and  verbal  reports  from  delegates  respecting  the 
Marietta,  Cincinnati,  Worcester,  and  other  lyceums  with  which  they 
were  connected. 

Essays  were  received  and  read  from  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. : — Prof. 
Griscom,  on  School  Discipline;*  T.  Frelinghuysen,  on  the  Importance  of  making 
the  Constitution  and  Political  Institutions  of  the  United  States  subjects  of  Education 
in  Common  Schools ,  Academies ,  etc. ;  Frof.  Pizarro,  on  Primary  Education  in 
Spain;  Prof.  Dewey,  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Natural  Sciences  into  Common 
Schools;  Dr.  Weeks,  on  Learning  to  Read  and  Write  the  English  Language; 
Dr.  Keagy,  on  Infant  Education;  W.  R.  Johnson,  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
Monitorial  System  is  advisable  and  practicable  in  Common  Schools ;  T.  S.  Grdike, 
on  the  appropriate  use  of  the  Bible  in  Common  Education. 

Resolutions  were  passed,  recommending  a  continuance  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  institutions  of  South  America  and  adjoining 
States ;  urging  the  friends  of  public  intelligence  and  good  order  to 
establish,  promote,  and  countenance  lyceums  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods  and  States ;  directing  the  executive  committee  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  monthly  publication  as  soon  as  practicable ; 
recommending  to  patronage  the  “  Annals  of  Education returning 
thanks  to  Mr.  Seton,  Public  School  visitor,  for  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  an  exhibition  of  pupils  from  the  public  schools  ;  accept¬ 
ing  with  thanks  the  offer  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  senior  editor  of  the 
“  Annals  of  Education,”  for  his  proposition,  in  addition  to  the  gen¬ 
erous  publication  of  the  communications  of  the  lyceum,  to  permit 
the  lyceum  to  strike  off  additional  copies  for  their  own  use,  with  no 
other  expense  than  that  of  press-work  and  paper;  and  finally, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbridge — 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  information  presented  to  the  lyceum  at  the  present 
meeting  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  ability  of  lyceums  and  other  similar 
institutions  in  elevating  the  intellectual  and  moral  character,  in  softening  the 
asperities  of  party  feeling,  and  promoting  union  and  energy  in  other  public  ob¬ 
jects,  and  that  they  may  be  made  to  contribute  materially  to  the  improvement 
of  common  schools. 

2.  That  it  be  recommended  to  every  town  and  village  of  our  country  to  form 
a  social  institution  of  this  kind ;  and  that  the  executive  committee  be  requested 
to  make  this  a  special  object  of  attention  during  the  current  year. 
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3.  That  naturalists  and  men  of  experience  in  science  and  the  arts  be  respect¬ 
fully  requested  to  aid  the  lyceum  in  naming  the  subjects  of  natural  history,  and 
in  giving  instruction,  and  in  the  use  of  instruments  and  apparatus. 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  was  opened  at  New  York  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1833,  and  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  W.  A. 
Duer,  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  president,  and  G.  P. 
Disosway,  secretary  pro  tem.  Delegates  and  members,  seventy-five 
in  number,  were  present  from  the  State  Lyceums  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  ;  from  the  Lyceums  of  Boston,  Orange,  Conn., 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  and  Alton,  Ill. ;  from  the  Newark  Mechanics’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Lyceum-;  Washington  College,  Hartford  ;  Andover  Con¬ 
vention  of  Teachers ;  New  York  Historical  Society  ;  New  York 
Athenaeum ;  General  Society  of  the  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of 
New  York;  New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association  ;  New  York 
Young  Men’s  Society;  Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers;  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind;  Goodrich  Association,  Hartford; 
Franklin  Institute,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  American  School  Agents’  Society; 
and  others  as  officers  of'the  society,  or  as  invited  members. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President ,  W.  A.  Duer,  President  of  Columbia  College;  Vice-Presidents ,  those 
of  the  previous  year  continued  in  office ;  Recording  Secretary,  W.  B.  Kinney  ; 
Treasurer,  W.  Forrest,  N.  Y. ;  Corresponding  Secretaries ,  Prof.  J.  G-riscom, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  Pres.  Cushing,  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va.,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  the  last  year ;  Additional  Committee ,  Prof.  Olmsted  ;  J.  D. 
Steele,  N.  Y. ;  S.  H.  Pennington,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  S.  P.  Staples, 
N.  Y. ;  Prof.  J.  Durbin,  N.  Y. ;  A.  P.  Halsey,  N.  Y.;  James  Donaldson, 
N.  Y. ;  Prof.  McVicker,  Columbia  College;  Prof.  J.  Ren  wick,  N.  Y. ;  W.  B. 
Lawrence,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  Yethake.  New  York  University;  J.  D.  Russ,  M.  D., 
New  York. 

The  Executive  Committee,  through  their  Secretary,  reported  that 
during  the  year  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  other  members  by  their  resignations  ;  that  they  had  issued 
circulars  and  letters  to  various  local  lyceums  and  friends  of  learning, 
inviting  essays  upon  subjects  of  general  importance ;  and  that  they 
had  commenced  measures  for  the  collection  of  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  on  Lyceums  reported  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  from  100  to  400  of  the  several  numbers  of  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  last  meeting,  and  generally  upon  the  progress  of 
the  lyceum  system  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States  and 
Southern  Republics. 

Reports  were  also  received  from  delegates  respecting  lyceums  and 
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education  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia ;  and  from  G. 
W.  Light  in  relation  to  the  Boston  Lyceum,  and  the  Boston 
Young  Men’s  Society,  which  last  were  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  lyceum. 

The  formation  of  Cabinets  of  Natural  History  was  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion,  and  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  this  Lyceum  recommend  to  all  the  lyceums  and  schools  in  the 
country  to  procure  cabinets  of  natural  history  for  themselves,  and  to  cooperate 
in  furnishing  a  national  cabinet  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  be  requested  to  procure  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  cabinet,  and 
otherwise  to  aid  the  enterprise. 

The  subject  of  Manual  Labor  Schools  was  also  introduced,  and 
after  a  discussion  of  considerable  length,  was  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  others,  who  reported  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions : 

1.  That  no  system  of  education  is  complete  which  does  not  provide  for  the 
vigor  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  purity  of  the* 
heart. 

2.  That  the  combination  of  manual  labor  with  study  is  not  only  important  as 
the  means  of  promoting  health,  but  that  it  is  also  calculated  to  invigorate  the  mind 
for  intellectual  labor,  and  to  aid  in  regulating  the  feelings  and  restraining  the 
passions  of  youth,  which  are  so  often  excited  by  a  sedentary  life. 

3.  That  the  acquisition  of  some  mechanical  employment  in  early  life  is  desira¬ 
ble  to  every  individual,  as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  health,  as  a  resource  in 
case  of  difficulty,  and  especially  as  a  means  of  rendering  labor  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  all,  and  of  promoting  mutual  regard  and  sympathy  between  the  different 
portions  of  society  in  a  republican  government. 

4.  That  in  view  of  these  facts,  the  Lyceum  earnestly  recommend  to  parents,  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  manual  labor  to  their  children  from  the  earliest  period 
practicable,  as  a  part  of  domestic  education. 

5.  That  the  introduction  of  manual  labor  in  those  institutions  for  education  in 
which  children  are  separated  from  their  parents,  would  be  of  essential  benefit  to 
the  wealthy  in  promoting  health  and  improvement ;  and  to  the  indigent  in  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  procure  an  education  at  an  expense  greatly  reduced;  and  that  the 
Lyceum  regard  the  establishment  of  such  schools  as  an  important  and  desirable 
branch  of  a  system  of  national  education  for  our  country. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted,  recommending  to  county  and  town 
lyceums,  the  formation  of  State  lyceums  in  those  States  where  none 
already  existed ;  requesting  President  Duer  to  draw  up  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  outlines  of  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  text-book  for  teachers  and  for  scholars  ;  amending  the  con¬ 
stitution  so  as  to  extend  thd  number  of  the  additional  members  of 
the  executive  committee  to  twenty ;  recommending  to  all  lyceums 
and  schools  regular  contributions,  either  in  money  or  effort,  in  favor 
of  some  benevolent  object ;  presenting  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  to 
Mr.  Woodbridge  for  his  attention  and  liberality  in  regard  to  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting,  under  the  embar¬ 
rassing  circumstances  produced  by  the  failure  of  the  plan  then  pro- 
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posed  for  the  collection  of  funds,  and  requesting  him  to  continue  to 
publish  the  proceedings  in  the  “Annals.”  Recommending  to  the  at¬ 
tention  and  support  of  lyceums  and  schools  the  “  Annals  of  Educa¬ 
tion,”  and  also  the  “  Family  Lyceum,”  published  by  Mr.  Holbrook. 
Recommending  the  labors  of  J.  J.  Audubon,  and  his  work  on 
ornithology  to  all  friends  of  useful  knowledge.  Special  Committees 
were  also  appointed,  to  report  a  uniform  plan  for  meteorological  ob¬ 
servations,  to  be  recommended  to  lyceums  and  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  country ;  to  inquire  whether  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
is  commenced  £t  a  proper  age,  and  pursued  on  the  best  plan ;  to 
visit  the  new  primary  schools  in  New  York  city  and  report;  for  for¬ 
eign  correspondence,  to  collect  information  in  relation  to  education. 

Essays  and  communications  were  read  or  received,  as  follows  : — From  G-.  P. 
Macculloch,  on  the  General  Principles  of  Instruction  ;*  Dr.  Comstock,  on  Geology  ; 
E.  James,  M.  D.,  on  the  Chippewa  Language  ;*  Dr.  J.  D.  Russ,  respecting  Appa¬ 
ratus  and  Methods  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind ;  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  on  Vocal 
Music  as  a  Branch  of  Common  Education  ;*  from  Juan  Rodriquez,  of  Mexico,  cm 
the  state  of  Education  in  Mexico ;  W.  A.  Alcott,  on  the  study  of  Physiology  as  a 
branch  of  General  Education. 

After  the  reading  of  the  last  essay,  the  following  resolutions  were, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  adopted: 

“  That  the  study  of  Physiology  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  wherever  it  is  practicable. 

That  a  premium  of  $100  be  offered  for  the  best  text  book  on  Physiology  for 
the  use  of  schools,  presented  before  March  1,  1834,  to  be  published  under  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Lyceum. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  select  four  persons,  one  from  each  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  medicine,  law,  theology,  and  education,  to  examine  and  decide  on 
the  works  presented.” 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  opened  in  New  York,  May  2, 
1834,  President  Duer  in  the  chair,  and  W.  B.  Kinney,  Secretary. 
There  were  present  (64)  delegates  and  members  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  New  Jersey  State  Lyceums  ;  Essex  county  Lyceum,  N.  J.; 
the  Lyceums  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nottingham,  N.  J.,  Orange,  N.  J., 
Washington  city,  D.  C. ;  the  Naval  and  Hamilton  Lyceums  of 
Brooklyn  ;  from  Yale  College,  Wesleyan  University,  University  of 
Georgia,  Newark  Mechanics’  Association  and  Lyceum,  New  York 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  Albany  Young  Men’s  Society,  New 
York  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  others. 

The  officers  of  the  last  year  were  reelected,  with  the  substitution 
of  Messrs.  Judge  Clayton,  of  Georgia,  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  and  W* 
B.  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  Messrs.  Flint,  Cleaveland,  and 
Eaton,  as  Corresponding  Secretaries ;  and  of  Messrs.  Dr.  Torrey, 
Dr.  L.  D.  Gale,  Dr.  J.  Van  Rensellaer,  Rev.  D.  I.  Carroll,  of  Brook- 
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lyn,  and  R.  G.  Rankin,  for  Messrs.  Steele,  Staples,  Durbin,  McVick- 
ar,  and  Lawrence,  upon  the  Executive  Committee. 

Reports  on  lyceums  and  schools  were  presented  by  several  gen¬ 
tlemen,  Mr.  Calhoun  making  a  detailed  statement  respecting  the  ly¬ 
ceums,  schools,  and  academies  of  Massachusetts ;  Dr.  Weeks,  a  full 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Lyceum  on  April 
3,  1834  ;  and  Judge  Clayton,  an  account  of  the  state  of  education, 
and  of  thirteen  new  lyceums  in  Georgia. 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  following  questions : 

1.  Is  the  establishment  of  a  central  school  for  teachers  desirable  in  the 
United  States,  and  on  what  plan  should  it  be  founded  ? 

2.  Is  the  monitorial  system  in  any  form  or  degree  appropriate  to  our  common 
schools  ? 

In  the  discussion  of  the  latter  question,  S.  W.  Seton,  agent  of 
the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Common  Schools,  communicated  at 
length  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  monitorial  system. 

Essays  and  communications  were  read  as  follows: — From  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigour¬ 
ney,  on  raising  the  standard  of  Female  Education  ;*  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  Mexico  to  France,  on  Education  ;*  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  on 
the  means  for  promoting  Civilization  and  Education  among  the  Western  Indians  ;* 
Juan  Rodriquez,  member  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  on  Education  in  Mexico  ;* 
Augustus  Yakonbusky,  a  young  Polish  exile,  on  Education  and  Literature  in 
Poland ;  Justo  Velor,  Rector  of  Havana  College,  on  the  higher  branches  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Cuba ;  Joaquin  Mosquera,  Vice-President  of  New  Granada,  upon  the 
progress  of  Education  in  that  republic. 

Resolutions  were  passed,  altering  the  plan  authorized  at  the  last 
meeting,  relating  to  a  text-book  upon  Physiology,  and  extending 
the  time  allowed  therefor ;  returning  thanks  to  President  Duel*  for 
his  book  upon  constitutional  jurisprudence,  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  society  ;  returning  thanks  to  Mr.  Woodbridge  for  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  liberality  in  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
meeting,  and  requesting  him  to  continue  to  publish  the  proceedings 
in  the  “  Annals  requesting  all  lyceums  to  unite  as  branches  with 
this  society,  and  be  represented  in  its  annual  meetings ;  and,  in  fail¬ 
ure  thereof,  to  make  report  of  their  condition,  in  order  that  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  society  and  its  associate€  societies  may  be  promoted  and 
their  benefits  more  generally  diffused;  requesting  the  Executive 
Committee  to  organize  classes,  or  departments,  for  the  promotion  of 
moral,  political,  and  physical  science ;  that  each  class,  or  depart¬ 
ment,  be  empowered  to  call  to  its  aid  such  scientific  gentlemen  as 
they  may  fhink  proper ;  and  that  a  similar  department  of  literature 
and  the  arts  be  organized  under  the  same  regulations. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  conduct  a  correspondence  with  per¬ 
sons  whose  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  business 
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of  instruction,  to  collect  information,  and  otherwise  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  central  seminary  for  the  education  of  common 
school  teachers ;  to  collect  information  on  the  best  plan  for  con¬ 
ducting  and  rendering  interesting  and  attractive  the  proceedings  of 
local  lyceums ;  to  produce  an  essay  upon  the  monitorial  system  as 
appropriate  to  common  schools ;  to  propose  some  plan  for  raising 
funds  for  defraying  necessary  expenses. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  this  committee,  Messrs.  Carroll, 
Gale,  and  Renwick  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  public,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  a  public  meeting, 
in  order  that  the  nature,  operations,  and  objects  of  the  Lyceum 
might  be  brought  prominently  forward  before  the  public,  and  that 
their  personal  application  be  made  as  extensively  as  possible  for 
subscriptions  or  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  society. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  New  York,  May  8, 
1835,  President  Duer  in  the  chair,  and  R.  G.  Rankin,  Secretary  pro 
tem.  At  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  all  the  sur¬ 
viving  officers  were  reelected.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  T.  S.  Grimke  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  P.  W.  Radcliffe, 
of  Brooklyn. 

Fifty  delegates  and  members  were  present  from  the  following  ly¬ 
ceums  and  societies  : — The  Massachusetts  Lyceum,  New  York  city 
Lyceum,  United  States  Naval  Lyceum,  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Lyceum,  Hempstead  Lyceum,  Yale  College,  Hamilton  Library 
Association  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Newark  Young  Men’s  Society ; 
several  invited  members  were  also  present. 

The  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  on  lyceums,  gave  full 
and  complete  information  respecting  the  operations  and  designs  of 
the  Society,  and  was  published,  together  with  extracts  from  the  for¬ 
eign  correspondence  of  the  Lyceum.  Reports  were  made  by  dele¬ 
gates  present,  or  by  letter,  respecting  various  lyceums  in  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Rev. 
Charles  Stewart  read  an  interesting  report  upon  the  United  States 
Naval  Lyceum,  at  Brooklyn,  which  was  published.  Reports  were 
also  received  from  the  committees  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to 
inquire  respecting  “  the  study  of  the  Greek  Language,”  and  “  the 
Monitorial  System.”  Letters  were  read  from  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  P. 
S.  Duponceau,  J.  Pickering,  President  Fisk,  President  Wayland,  A. 
II.  Everett,  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher,  Charles  Frazer,  and  J.  C.  Neagle. 

Essays  and  communications  were  received  as  follows. — From  Miss  C.  E. 
Beecher,  on  the  Education  of  Female  Teachers  ;*  Dr.  J.  D.  Russ,  on  Books  and. 
Apparatus  for  the  Blind;  Constantine  Oscanean,  on  the  History  and  Condition  cf 
Education  in  Armenia ;*  E.  Loomis,  Rushville,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Ojipue  Spelling 
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Book-”*  W.  S.  Cooley,  on  the  Invention  of  the  Cherokee  Alphabet;*  T.  Dwight 
Jr.,  on  the  Sereculehs ,  in  Nigritia ,  with  a  Vocabulary  ;*  A  Member  of  the  Exec 
utive  Committee,  on  a  newly  discovered  group  of  Islands  in  the  Pacific ,  with  a 
Vocabulary  of  the  Uniapa  Language ;  C.  Frazer,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  the  Condi¬ 
tion  and  Prospects  of  Painting  in  the  United  States  ;*  W.  Dunlap,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Influence  of  the  Arts  of  Design ,  and  the  true  modes  of  encouraging  them  ;*  T.  Cole, 
N.  Y.,  on  American  Scenery  .* 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  that  the  subject  of  female  education  de¬ 
serves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  ;  that  the  establishment 
and  liberal  endowment  of  female  seminaries  of  a  high  order,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  education  of  female  teachers,  is  highly  deserving  of  the 
benefactions  of- the  intelligent  and  wealthy  of  the  community,  as 
well  as  of  legislative  patronage,  and  recommending  the  extended 
circulation  of  Miss  Beecher’s  essay  on  the  education  of  female  teach¬ 
ers  ;  requesting  the  executive  committee  to  select  such  of  the  com¬ 
munications  made  to  the  Society,  as  they  may  deem  generally  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful,  and  to  publish  the  same  under  the  title  of  “  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  American  Lyceum  returning  thanks  to  W.  C. 
Woodbridge  for  the  donation  of  two  hundred  copies  of  his  review 
of  the  “  Address  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South 
Carolina,  to  the  people  of  that  State,  on  Lyceums  instructing  the 
Executive  Committee  to  promote  the  formation  of  ward  or  district 
lyceums  in  the  city  of  New  York,  so  far  as  their  aid  may  be  de¬ 
sired  ;  affirming  that  lyceums  afford  a  cheap  and  agreeable  means 
of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  promoting  the  development 
of  latent  talent,  and  tending  to  cultivate  taste  and  the  useful  arts, 
and  that  the  investment  of  money  for  their  establishment  has  proved 
of  solid  advantage  to  the  wealth,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  communities ;  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  reported  in¬ 
crease  of  lyceums  in  Southern  States,  inviting  them  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  and  this  Society  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge, 
and  authorizing  the  Executive  Committee  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  American  Lyceum  at  such  time  as  may  seem  most  conven¬ 
ient  to  the  friends  of  lyceums  at  the  South  ;  approving  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  “  American  Institute  of  Instruction,”  and  appointing 
a  committee  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting  of  that  Society J 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  efforts  making  for  the  advancement 
of  education  in  New  Granada  ;  instructing  the  Executive  Committee 
to  enter  into  a  correspondence  concerning  the  general  interests  of 
education  among  the  Armenians ;  requesting  Mr.  D.  Prentice,  of 
Utica,  to  prepare  an  essay  on  the  measures  necessary  to  promote 
uniformity  in  meteorological  observations  in  the  United  States ;  in¬ 
structing  the  Executive  Committee  to  call  a  convention  of  teachers 
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in  this  city,  for  such  specified  objects  and  at  such  time  as  they  may 
determine,  provided  it  seem  to  them  advisable. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  ascertain  how  education  in  New 
Granada  might  be  best  promoted  by  the  Lyceum,  to  solicit  funds 
for  that  object,  and  use  thetn  under  direction  of  the  Executive 
Committee  ;  to  correspond  with  the  friends  of  lyceums  in  the  South, 
and  to  propose  a  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  this  year,  at 
such  time  as  may  be  approved. 

On  August  18,  1835,  an  education  convention  met  at  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Penn.,  in  accordance  with  a  call  make  by  Dr.  Keagy,  in  the 
name  of  the  Teachers’  Lyceum  of  Philadelphia.  It  continued  in 
session  two  days,  organized  a  State  Lyceum,  electing  Jas.  Roberts, 
of  Montgomery  county,  President,  and  held  discussions  upon  vari¬ 
ous  questions  of  interest.  In  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Hol¬ 
brook  before  the  Convention,  he  stated  that  there  had  then  been 
formed  fifteen  or  sixteen  State  lyceuyis,  over  one  hundred  county 
lyceums,  and  about  three  thousand  village  lyceums,  besides  many 
connected  with  academies  and  schools.* 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  was  opened  in  New  York,  May  6, 
1836,  with  W.  A.  Duer,  President,  and  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Secretary 
pro  tern.  There  were  present  (81)  delegates  and  members  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Lyceum,  the  Lyceums  of  New  York  city,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  Dorchester,  Mass.;  the  Beriah  Sacred  Lyceum,  N.  Y.;  Phila¬ 
delphia  Teachers’  Lyceum ;  Juvenile  Lyceums  of  the  New  York 
Public  Schools ;  the  Hamilton  Literary  Association  of  Brooklyn  ; 
New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association ;  Newark  Young  Men’s 
,  Society  ;  Young  Men’s  Association  for  Mutual  Improvement,  of  Al¬ 
bany  ;  Fall  River  Atheneum,  R.  I. ;  New  York  Public  School 
Teachers’  Association  ;  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  ;  New  York  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  invited  mem¬ 
bers.  The  officers  of  the  preceding  year  were  reelected,  the  lists  of 
corresponding  secretaries  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
only  being  in  a  few  instances  altered. 

The  report  of  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary,  described 

*  This  movement  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  many  subordinate  lyceums  in  the  State( 
and  by  zealous  exertions,  in  both  lyceums  and  schools,  for  the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  collection  and  exchange  of  specimens  of  the  productions  of  nature  and  of  art.  During 
this  time,  Mr.  Holbrook,  who  had  been  actively  interested  in  these  movements  in  Pennsylvania,  issued 
a  pamphlet  giving  the  plan  and  object  of  a  Universal  Lyceum,  with  the  names  of  the  proposed 
officers.  The  person  designated  as  president  was  Henry  Brougham ;  while  the  52  vice-presidents, 
and  139  secretaries  were  men  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  distinguished  for  science  or  philanthro¬ 
py.  The  “  actuary”  of  this  Lyceum  was  Mr.  Holbrook  himself.  The  particular  object  intended 
was  “  to  secure  the  assistance  of  such  men  in  aid  of  the  efforts  of  young  inquirers  after  knowl_ 
edge,  and  of  inexperienced  laborers  for  the  advancement  of  science,  the  elevation  of  morals,  and 
the  redemption  of  the  human  family. 
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the  operations  of  the  Society  during  the  year  as  having  been  more 
various  and  extensive  than  in  any  preceding  twelvemonth,  and  the 
correspondence  as  increasing,  both  in  the  labor  required,  and  in  its 
results,  and  referred  to  the  poverty  of  the  Society  as  greatly  to  be 
regretted.  This  report  was  published,  and  gives  much  information 
respecting  educational  movements  in  connection  with  the  lyceum 
system. 

Written  or  verbal  reports,  official  and  otherwise,  were  received 
respecting  lyceums  and  £ome  other  kindred  institutions  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Illi¬ 
nois.  A  report  was  communicated  by  the  United  States  Naval 
Lyceum,  and  published  in  the  “  Transactions.” 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  subjects  of  “  Mutual  Instruction 
in  Common  Schools,”  and  “  School  Funds.”  Abstracts  of  the  first 
discussion  were  thought  worthy  of  publication,  and  the  latter  sub¬ 
ject  was  finally  referred  to  a  committee  for  their  investigation,  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Addresses  and  essays  were  given  or  communicated  as  follows : — By  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  on  the  Methods  and  Means  of  Instructing  the  Blind;  J.  W.  Garnett,  of  Va., 
on  the  Influence  of  Literary  Institutions  on  the  Interests  of  the  Union ;  N.  Dodge, 
of  Philadelphia,  on  Emulation  in  Schools,  and  proper  motives  to  Study ;  P.  A. 
Packard,  on  the  Means  of  Procuring  Popular  Cooperation  in  favor  of  Com¬ 
mon  Education ;  H.  Bokum,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  German  Population  in  the  United  States ;  W.  A.  Alcott,  on  Mission¬ 
aries  of  Education ;  Harvey  Peet,  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind ;  Mr.  Caballero,  on 
Education  in  New  Granada. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  that  the  payment  of  one  dollar  should 
enable  any  one  to  receive  all  the  regular  publications  of  the  Society 
for  the  year ;  and  the  payment  of  three  dollars  should  confer  the 
additional  right  of  membership,  if  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  requesting  of  the  members  information  and  yearly  corres¬ 
pondence  respecting  the  subordinate  lyceums  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  recommending  the  publication  of  a  library  of  books  for  the 
blind  ;  recommending  the  introduction  of  elementary  instruction  in 
natural  history  into  common  schools  ;  recommending  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum  for  the  occasional  occupation  of 
the  young  in  collecting  objects  of  natural  history  for  exchange,  ex¬ 
ercises  in  drawing,  and  correspondence ;  directing  the  Executive 
Committee  to  omit  in  the  publication  of  addresses,  &c.,  all  para¬ 
graphs  that  may  contain  sectarian  or  political  allusions  of  any  kind, 
should  any  such  unfortunately  appear ;  appointing  delegates  to  the 
Western  Institute  and  College  of  Teachers ;  amending  Art.  V.  of 
the  Constitution,  so  as  to  read,  “  The  Lyceum  shall  hold  an  annual 
meeting  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  preceding  annual  meeting 
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shall  have  decided  ;  that  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1837. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  moved  by  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  adopt¬ 
ed,  to  the  effect  that  measures  for  the  rapid  and  universal  improve¬ 
ment  of  common  schools  ought  immediately  to  be  taken  ;  that  the 
best  plans,  means,  and  methods  of  instruction  ought  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  without  delay,  at  any  expense  ;  that  wise  laws  in  favor  of  ed¬ 
ucation  are  very  important ;  but  that  popular  cooperation  is  of  par¬ 
amount  importance,  and  may  better  be  in  advance  of  laws  than  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  that  this  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  exertions  of  devoted  men  ;  that  friends  of  education  should  act 
without  delay  in  visiting  and  improving  common  schools,  addressing 
public  assemblies,  forming  lyceums,  or  by  other  means  excite  and 
direct  a  general  cooperation  in  its  favor ;  that  such  be  requested 
to  communicate  their  designs,  and  subsequently  their  proceedings 
and  results,  or  their  contributions  to  the  American  Lyceum  ;  and 
that  the  Lyceum,  so  far  as  its  funds  will  allow,  will  gratuitously  send 
their  proceedings  monthly  to  every  county  in  the  Union. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  best  mode  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  the  Lyceum,  and  of  interesting  the  public 
mind  in  its  great  object. 

Mr.  Holbrook  gave  notice  that  a  quantity  of  minerals,  sent  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  was  in  the  city,  and  that  provision  had  been 
made  by  the  Lyceum  for  the  supply  of  all  the  counties  in  the  Union 
with  cabinets  of  minerals  by  exchange. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  May  5, 
1837,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Ridgley,  of  Penn.  The 
number  of  delegates  from  lyceums  present  was  about  sixty-five,  be¬ 
sides  several  individual  members.  The  former  officers  were  re¬ 
elected,  with  few  exceptions.  The  Corresponding  Secretary,  T. 
Dwight,  Jr.,  presented  his  report,  which  was  ordered  published. 
Reports  were  also  received  from  the  several  lyceums  represented, 
from  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  from  the  Hartford  Natural  History  Society. 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  following  questions: — “What 
principle  should  be  adopted  by  a  State  in  appropriating  its  share  of 
the  surplus  revenue  for  the  support  of  education  ?”  “  What  mo¬ 

tives  should  be  addressed  in  the  Education  of  Youth?”  “Ought 
the  Monitorial  System  of  Instruction  to  be  introduced  into  Common 
Schools  ?”  “  What  is  the  best  means  of  securing  the  influence  and 

efforts  of  Females  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Improvement  ?” 
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Lectures  were  delivered  as  follows  : — J.  P.  Espy,  on  Meteorology ;  S.  Wood, 
of  London,  on  the  Interrogative  Method  of  Instruction ;  J.  Orville  Taylor,  on  the 
State  of  Education  in  New  York ;  Dr.  A.  Comstock,  on  Elocution,  and  the  cure  of 
Stammering ;  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

A  communication  was  also  received  from  G.  R.  Gliddon,  on  the 
recent  formation  of  an  Egyptian  Society. 

Resolutions  were  passed,  requesting  all  lyceums  to  keep  a  table 
of  meteorological  observations,  and  report  the  same  to  J.  P.  Espy, 
of  Philadelphia ;  expressing  the  opinion  that  no  institution  has  ever 
been  established  so  well  calculated  to  allay  party  excitements  and 
unite  all  classes  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  recommending  to  the 
friends  of  education  to  use  their  influence  in  the  establishment  of 
lyceums  throughout  the  world. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  with  power  to  employ  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  diffusing  information  respecting  lyceums 
and  the  general  subject  of  education,  to  carry  out  the  objects  and 
designs  of  the  Society,  and  to  solicit  funds  in  its  behalf. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  bring  before  Congress  a  me¬ 
morial  upon  the  subject  of  meteorology,  asking  an  appropriation 
that  should  secure  simultaneous  observations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  services  of  an  able  meteorologist  in  collecting  the  ob¬ 
servations  and  deducing  general  laws  and  facts  therefrom. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  was  convened  at  Hartford,  May 
15,  1838,  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudett  in  the  chair,  and  was  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  Gen.  Nat.  Terry,  President,  and  T.  Dwight,  Jr., 
Secretary. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  State  Lyceums  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut  (which  had  been  formed  during  the  session  of  the 
Lyceum)  from  the  lyceum  of  Bucks  county,  Penn.,  and  from 
twenty-one  other  lyceums,  institutes,  and  kindred  societies.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  read,  and  after¬ 
wards  published. 

Essays  and  communications  were  read  as  follows: — L.  G.  Pray,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  on  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Alcott,  on  Religious  Instruction 
in  Common  Schools ;  on  the  Character  and  Objects  of  the  American  Physiological 
Society ;  F.  A.  Packard,  on  the  Importance  of  uniting  Moral  and  Religious  Instruc¬ 
tion  with  the  Cultivation  of  the  Intellect ;  J.  A.  Hamersley,  of  Hartford,  on  an  In¬ 
ternational  Copyright  Law;  W.  C.  Woodb ridge,  on  the  Education  of  the  Eye; 
and  on  two  remarkable  Sicilian  Arithmeticians. 

After  discussion  upon  the  question,  “  Can  the  system  of  Monito¬ 
rial  Instruction  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  Common  Schools  ?” 
It  was  decided  in  the  negative,  but  afterwards  referred  to  the  next 
session. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  subject  of  “  The 
Embellishment  and  Improvement  of  Towns.”  Their  report,  by  the 
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Chairman,  W.  A.  Alcott,  was  published  and  printed  in  the  Journal 
of  Education  for  August,  1838. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  after  general  discussion,  as  follows : 
In  approval  of  the  proposition  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  to  publish  a  selection  of  their  books  as  a  school  library  ;  that 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  popular  systems  of  education,  as  a  text¬ 
book  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  is  regarded  as  indispens¬ 
able  ;  recommending  the  formation  of  associations  of  schoolteachers 
throughout  the  country,  holding  regular  meetings  for  mutual  in¬ 
struction  relative  to  the  government,  education,  and  elevation  of 
their  respective  schools  ;  requesting  the  lyceums  and  societies  there 
represented  to  contribute  funds  in  order  to  enable  the  Society  to 
publish  its  proceedings. 

A  resolution  respecting  the  appointment  of  agents,  as  proposed 
at  the  last  meeting,  was  referred  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lyceum.  # 

The  following  officers  were  duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President— W.  A.  Duer,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents — G.  W.  Ridgley,  Penn.;  E.  Everett;  P.  W.  Radcliff,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  Griscom ;  Nat.  Terry,  Ct. ;  T.  Frelinghuysen,  N.  J. 

Recording  Secretary — R.  G.  Rankin,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer — A.  Halsey,  N.  Y. 

,  Corresponding  Secretaries — T.  Dwight,  Jr.;  F.  A.  Packard;  J.  L.  Comstock; 
J.  P.  Brace,  Hartford ;  W.  A.  Clayton,  Geo. ;  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Ill. ;  W.  C. 
Woodbridge;  A.  Woods,  Alabama;  J.  M.  Garnett,  Ya. ;  C.  Goddard,  Ohio;  J. 
M.  Alexander,  N.  J. ;  Prof.  A.  W.  Smith,  Conn. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  3d,  4th,  and  6th  of  May,  1839. 

The  subject  of  a  National  Educational  Convention  had  al¬ 
ready  excited  some  attention,  and  had  been  urged  in  various  quar¬ 
ters.  Prof.  Charles  Brooks,  of  the  New  York  University,  pre¬ 
viously  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  who  had  long  been?  one  of  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  education  in  New  England,  had  taken  occasion 
of  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  at  Philadelphia  upon  educa¬ 
tion,  to  urge  the  gathering  of  such  a  convention.  In  accordance 
with  this  suggestion,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York  papers  of  March  18,  1839  : 

The  friends  of  elementary  education,  anxious  that  adequate  instruction  should 
be  extended  to  every  child  in  our  republic,  have  proposed  that  a  Convention  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  November  next,  just  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  following  questions.  The  plan  proposed  by  Prof. 
Brooks  is,'  to  invite  the  Governors  or  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  invite 
the  prominent  friends  of  education  to  come  as  delegates.  No  power  whatever 
is  to  be  vested  in  the  Convention.  It  is  merely  for  friendly  consultation  and 
debate.  AH  sects  in  religion,  and  all  parties  in  politics  have  equal  rights  and 
opportunities.  Sectarian  politics  and  sectarian  religion  to  be  emphatically  and 
wholly  excluded. 
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Among  the  objects  and  topics  contemplated  are  the  following : — To  gather 
educational  statistics;  to  ascertain  what  has  been  accomplished  in  different 
parts,  of  the  country ;  to  discuss  the  systems  now  in  operation  in  Europe,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  Holland,  Germany,  Prussia,  Prance,  and  England,  and  see  how 
far  they  may  be  applied  in  the  United  States ;  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools ;  to  ascertain  how  and  where  may  be  procured  the  best  school  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  best  reading  books,  the  best  school  libraries,  the  best  models  of 
school-houses,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Convention  might  petition  Congress  to  insert  a  new  item  in  taking  the 
next  census,  viz : — to  see  how  many  children  there  are  in  each  State,  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  who  have  received  no  elementary  instruction. 

These  and  their  kindred  topics  would  elicit  a  mass  of  useful  information 
which  might  be  relied  on  as  a  basis  for  introducing  legislation,  leaving  to  each 
State  the  opportunity  of  adopting  or  rejecting  whatever  it  pleases. 

The  same  subject  was  now  made  the  principal  topic  of  discussion 
before  the  American  Lyceum,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Brooks,  it 
was  unanimously  determined  to  call  a  National  Convention,  and  a 
committee  of  five  from  different  States  were  appointed  to  convene 
the  assembly  at  Philadelphia  in  the  last  week  of  the  following  No¬ 
vember.  Mr.  Brooks,  as  member  of  the  committee  and  original 
mover  of  the  call,  drew  up  the  following  circular  invitation,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  Governor  and  the  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  each  State : 


CIRCULAR. 

Fellow  Citizens  : — At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum, 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  6th  of  May,  1839,  the  follow-, 
ing  resolutions,  proposed  by  Professor  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  were  maturely 
considered  and  unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  expedient  to  hold  a  National  Convention  for  one  week  in 
the  “  Hall  of  Independence,”  at  Philadelphia,  beginning  on  the  22d  of  Novem¬ 
ber  next,  at  10  o’clock,  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various  topics 
connected  with  elementary  education  in  the  United  States. 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  request  the  Governor,  (and 
if  in  session,  the  Legislature,)  of  each  State  in  the  Union,  to  invite  the  friends 
of  education  in  their  State  to  attend  the  Convention. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  to  form  this  committee,  do  now,  iu 
obedience  to  their  instructions,  respectfully  address  you  on  this  paramount  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  American  Lyceum  in  taking  measures  to  carry  into  effect  the  above  res¬ 
olutions,  expresses  its  deep  anxiety  for  the  proper  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  culture  of  every  child  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ascertained  that  as 
many  as  nineteen  out  of  twenty  children,  who  receive  instruction,  receive  it  at 
the  common  schools.  These  schools,  therefore,  must  be  with  us  the  hope  of 
civilization,  liberty,  and  virtue.  To  elevate  them  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  republic  is  the  high  and  single  aim  of  the  Convention.  Parties  in  politics 
and  sects  in  religion  will  not  for  a  moment  be  recognized  in  any  form.  No 
power  will  be  vested  in  the  assembly.  It  will  be,  we  trust,  a  company  of  phi¬ 
lanthropists,  patriots,  and  Christians  coming  together  in  the  spirit  of  an  expan¬ 
sive  benevolence,  to  consult  for  the  higher  good  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
whose  deliberations  and  results,  when  published  to  the  country,  will  bring  the 
great  cause  of  education  simultaneously  before  the  several  States  in  a  form  for 
enlightened,  definite,  and  successful  action.  As  subservient  to  this  humane  aud 
patriotic  object,  we  would  suggest  a  few  among  the  many  topics  which  will  de¬ 
mand  the  consideration  of  the  meeting,  viz. :  # 

How  many  children  are  there  in  each  State  who,  according  to  the  laws  of 
that  State,  should  be  under  instruction  ?  How  many  of  this  number  are  found 
in  the  schools  ?  What  is  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  each  State  ? 
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What  is  the  organization  of  the  school  system  ?  What  branches  of  knowledge 
should  be  taught  in  our  common  schools  ?  What  should  be  the  character  of 
our  common  school  books  ?  How  may  school  apparatus  and  school  libraries  be 
made  most  useful?  In  what  branches  should  instruction  be  given  orally,  and  in 
what  degree  ?  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  teachers  ?  Are  normal 
schools,  or  seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  desirable?  On  what 
plan  should  they  be  established?  Is  a  central  normal  school  for  the  Union  de¬ 
sirable  ?  Should  it  be  under  the  direction  of  Congress  or  a  society  of  citizens  ? 
What  connection  should  the  common  schools  have  with  academies,  colleges,  and 
universities?  What  models  for  school-houses  are  best?  Will  a  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  established  by  each  State,  afford  the  best  supervision,  and  secure  the 
highest  improvement  of  the  schools?  How  can  itinerant  teachers  and  lecturers 
best  supply  destitute  places?  Is  a  national  system  of  instruction  desirable? 
How  should  a  school  fund  be  applied?  In  what  part  of  each  State  has  the 
greatest  progress  been  made  in  elementary  education  ?  How  may  school  sta¬ 
tistics,  which  must  be  the  basis  of  legislation,  be  most  easily  collected  ?  What 
features  of  the  system  now  in  operation  in  Holland.  Germany,  Prussia,  France, 
and  Great  Britain  may  be  most  usefully  adopted  in  this  country? 

Fellow  Citizens: — The  discussion  of  these  and  kindred  topics  will  probably 
elicit  a  mass  of  information,  the  importance  of  which  can  not  be  easily  over¬ 
stated.  We  would  therefore  urge  those,  who  shall  attend  the  Convention,  to 
come  prepared  for  making  known  the  valuable  facts  they  cau  gather.  Believing 
that  all  the  talent  of  a  country  should  be  so  tempted  forth,  by  judicious  cul¬ 
ture,  as  to  bring  it  into  profitable  and  harmonious  action ;  that  it  is  important 
to  the  public  good  as  well  as  to  private  happiness  that  we  should  receive  the 
requisite  supply  of  useful  information ;  and  that  each  faculty  which  the  Creator 
has  implanted  in  childhood  should  be  developed  in  its  natural  order,  proper 
time,  and  due  proportion ;  we  invite  you  to  secure  the  attendance  of  delegates 
from  your  State,  prepared  to  promote  the  first  duty  of  your  republic — the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  youth.  Believing  that  our  country  must  look  to  intelligence -as  its 
defense  and  to  virtue  as  its  life-blood ;  and  that  the  plan  now  proposed, 
originating  in  the  most  enlightened  views  of  freedom  and  humanity,  will  be  the 
first  in  a  series  of  means  for  securing  the  greatest  good  to  future  generations, 
not  only  among  us,  but  to  our  sister  republics,  the  Lyceum  desires  to  bring  into 
a  focus  all  the  light  which  can  be  collected  in  our  land.  Some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlemen  in  the  several  States  have  promised  to  be  present;  and 
we  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  inviting  the  members  of  Congress  (who 
will  be  on  their  way  to  Washington  about  the  time  of  meeting)  to  join  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

With  the  most  heartfelt  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  every  effort  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young,  both  in  your  State  and  throughout  the  Union,  we  are 
Your  friends  and  fellow  citizens, 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey. 
Charles  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Griscom,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Henry  It.  Schoolcraft,  of  Michigan. 

New  York,  June,  1839.  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

P  S.  We  respectfully  invite  each  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  to  give  his  patrons  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  above  circular,  and  to 
add  this  postscript  as  recording  our  sincerest  thanks  for  his  friendly  cooperation. 

NATIONAL  CONYENTiON. 

The  Convention  met  on  Nov.  22,  1839,  at  the  session  room  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  There  were  pres¬ 
ent  fifty -five  delegates  from  the  States  of  New  York,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  North  Carolina,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  of  Balti¬ 
more,  the  Select  Council  and  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  the  Pennsylvania  Ly- 
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ceum,  and  the  Philadelphia  Lyceum.  Prof.  John  Griscom,  of  New 
York,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Z.  C.  Lee,  of  Baltimore,  appointed 
Secretary,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  business  and 
nominate  officers. 

Upon  report  of  the  committee,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  of  this  Convention  : 

President — Prof.  John  Griscom. 

Vice-Presidents — W.  C.  Johnson,  of  Maryland ;  J.  R.  Chandler,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Willard  Hall,  of  Delaware  ;  Samuel  Webb,  of  Philadelphia. 

Secretary — Z.  C.  Lee,  of  Baltimore. 

Assistant  Secretary — Rev.  G.  Jenkins,  .of  Philadelphia. 

The  Hon.  W.  C.  Johnson,  Chairman  of*  the  committee  on  busi¬ 
ness,  then  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  after  some  de¬ 
bate  and  amendments,  in  which  Messrs.  E.  Stanley,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  W.  C.  Johnson,  J.  Jenkins,  Rev.  Dr.  Geiteau,  of  Baltimore,  J. 
R.  Chandler,  J.  King,  of  Baltimore,  Z.  C.  Lee,  C.  Gilman,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  of  Washington,  Dr.  J.  E.  Snodgrass  and 
R.  M.  Laughlin,  of  Baltimore,  W.  Wharton  and  J.  J.  Barclay,  of 
Philadelphia ;  Dr.  S.  Collins  and  J.  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore  ;  Dr. 
Bache,  of  Girard  College,  S.  Webb,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others 
participated,  were  adopted  in  the  following  form  : 

Whereas ,  the  cause  of  popular  education  is  one  which  should  command  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  which  calls  for  the  united 
action  of  the  citizens  of  this  republic,  therefore 

Resolved ,  That  the  National  Committee  of  the  friends  of  education,  now  in 
session  in  . Philadelphia,  desire  that  an  earnest  appeal  be  made  in  their  behalf  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  this  interesting  cause,  embodying 
the  precepts  contained  in  the  farewell  address  of  the  immortal  Washington,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  compatriots  of  the  Revolution. 

Resolved ,  That  a  memorial  from  this  Convention  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  prepared,  asking  an  early  appropriation  of  the  Smithsonian  legacy  to 
the  purposes  of  education,  for  which  it  was  designed  by  the  generous  philan¬ 
thropist  whose  name  it  bears. 

Resolved,  That  a  memorial  prepared  from  this  Convention  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  urging  upon  that  body  the  propriety  of  appropriating  all, 
or  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  for  the  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Resolved ,  That  a  memorial  be  presented  in  behalf  of  this  Convention  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  general  education,  whereby  free  and  common  schools  may  be  made 
accessible  to  all,  and  that  knowledge  be  secured  to  the  people  which  is  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  social  and  political  happiness  and  freedom. 

And  whereas,  it  is  most  important  to  rally  the  friends  of  education  throughout 
our  widely  extended  country,  therefore  it  is  further 

Resolved ,  That  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  be  requested  by  this  Con¬ 
vention  to  direct  in  their  messages  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  to 
the  state  of  popular  education  in  their  respective  States ;  and  also  that  they 
officially  promote  immediate  inquiry  how  the  same  can  be  improved. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Convention,  now  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
commend  to  the  friends  of  education  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
holding  of  State  Conventions,  or  the  formation  of  State  Educational  Societies, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  education  by  such  means  as  may  seem  to  them 
most  suitable. 

Resolved ,  That  a  general  Convention  of  the  friends  of  education,  to  consist  of 
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delegates  from  State  Conventions,  lyceums,  public  bodies  connected  with  insti¬ 
tutions  for  education,  or  from  regularly  constituted  public  meetings  of  the 
friends  of  the  cause,  be  held  in  Washington  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May 
next. 

Resolved ,  That  the  officers  of  this  Convention,  together  with  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  officers,  be  requested  to  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  securing  the  attendance  of  delegates  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  United  States,  at  the’  General  National  Convention  to  be 
held  at  the  city  of  Washington  in  May  next. 

Resolved ,  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the  several  State  Conventions  to 
appoint  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Washington,  and  a 
standing  committee  to  correspond  with  the  committee  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Resolved ,  That  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Convention  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  appoint  the  requisite  number  of  committees  (to  consist  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  each)  to  prepare  the  address  and  memorials  contemplated  in  the  preceding 
resolutions. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows  : 

To  propose  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  Messrs.  Z.  C.  Lee,  R.  R.  Gurley,  C.  C. 
Burleigh,  M.  J.  Lewis,  Dr.  Ballinger. 

To  memorialize  Congress  respecting  the  Smithsonian  legacy ;  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Chandler,  J.  J.  Barclay,  G.  M.  Wharton,  W.  Wharton,  and  G.  M.  Justice. 

To  memorialize  Congress  respecting  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands ;  Messrs.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  C.  Gilman,  Rev.  Dr.  Geiteau, 
Rev.  E.  W.  Gilbert,  and  G.  Emler,  Jr. 

To  memorialize  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States;  Messrs.  Dr.  A.  D.  Bache, 
Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins,  Prof.  E.  C.  Wines,  Prof.  J.  Griscom,  and  W.  S.  Peet. 

Special  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  a  general  National  Convention  ; 
Messrs.  Judge  Hall,  T.  Earle,  E.  W.  Gilbert,  Prof.  J.  Bryan,  W.  Biddle,  Dr.  0. 
H.  Cosbell,  Dr.  G.  H.  Burgin,  C.  Gilpin,  J.  Weirgand,  and  D.  Parrish. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  city  authorities,  citizens,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  meeting,  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

Thus  ended,  it  is  believed,  as  far  as  all  public  action  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  operations  of  the  “  American  Lyceum.”  Under  the  dis¬ 
couragements  and  difficulties  attending  an  imperfect  organization, want 
of  sympathy  and  hearty  cooperation,  want  of  authority,  and  want  of 
funds,  it  had  done  what  it  could.  The  defects  of  the  system  of  which 
it  was  a  part,  and  which  it  advocated,  the  endeavors  to  remedy 
them,  and  the  attendant  discussions  and  experiments,  tended 
strongly  to  develop  and  introduce  better  systems  and  the  use  of 
better  means.  Out  of  these  early  lyceum  movements  originated 
many  permanent  educational,  library,  and  lecture  associations,  as 
well  as  innumerable  local  improvements  in  the  organization,  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  discipline  of  schools,  public,  and  private. 

The  proceedings  of  its  several  meetings,  as  well  as  such  of  the 
reports,  essays,  &c.,  as  were  published,  appeared,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  in  the  Annals  of  Education.  The  publications  of  the  first 
year  were  also  issued  in  pamphlets  form.  Several  of  the  essays  on  the 
fine  arts  appeared  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine. 
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JOSIAII  HOLBROOK. 

Joseph  Holbrook,  the  originator  of  the  American  Lyceum,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  and  altogether  the  most  efficient  promoter  of  the  American  movement 
in  popular  education  by  means  of  scientific  lectures,  and  classes  and  associa- 
tions  of  adults  for  mutual  improvement,  was  born  in  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1*788,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1810.  Inspired  by  Prof.  Silliman  with  a  love  of 
Chemistry  and  Geology,  he  cultivated  these  studies  after  his  graduation,  while  in 
charge  of  the  paternal  farm  in  1819 ;  and  following  the  example  of  Fellenberg, 
whose  enterprise  at  Hofwyl  had  become  known  in  this  country,  commenced  an 
Agricultural  Seminary  at  Derby  in  connection  with  Rev.  Truman  Coe,  in  1824. 
About  this  time  he  began  to  lecture  on  his  favorite  sciences  to  miscellaneous 
audiences  in  the  villages  of  the  western  part  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts; 
and  in  1826  he  published  his  plan  of  “Association  of  Adults  for  the  purpose  of 
Mutual  Education,”  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  help  to  embody  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  called  the  “  Millbury  Lyceum ,  No.  1  branch  of  the 
American  Lyceum ,”  in  1826 ;  in  the  Worcester  County  Lyceum  in  182*7 ;  in  the 
Boston  Mechanics’  Lyceum  in  1830 ;  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Lyceum  in 
1831 ;  and  in  the  American  Lyceum  in  1831 ;  besides  hundreds  of  similar  asso¬ 
ciations  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1825  Mr.  Holbrook  began  to  manufacture  cheap  apparatus  for  illustrating 
Geography,  Geometry,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which  he  greatly  extended  in 
1829,  in  connection  with  Timothy  Claxton,  in  Boston,  and  which  is  still  known 
in  the  schools  of  the  country  as  the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus. 

In  1830  he  issued  the  first  of  a  series  of  Scientific  Tracts ,  and  in  1832  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  number  of  the  “  Family  Lyceum.”  In  1837  he  entered  on  the 
enterprise  of  building  up  a  community  at  Berea,  Ohio,  called  the  Lyceum  Vil¬ 
lage,  and  in  1842  became  central  agent  of  a  plan  of  School  Exchanges,  having 
its  office  in  the  building  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New 
York.  This  last  plan  contemplated- the  spread  of  his  method  of  school  instruc¬ 
tion,  as  set  forth  by  S.  W.  Seton,  in  the  Portieth  Report  of  the  Trustees  in  1846. 

Mr.  Holbrook  died  in  May,  1854,  near  Lynchburg,  Va.  For  an  extended 
memoir,  with  a  portrait;  See  Barnard's  American  Educators ,  Vol.  II. 

THEODORE  DWIGHT. 

Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.,  an  efficient  laborer  in  the  field  of  popular  enlight¬ 
enment  by  his  pen,  as  author,  and  editor  and  correspondent  of  educational 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  an  active  participator  in  the  Lyceum  move¬ 
ment  inaugurated  by  Josiah  Holbrook,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1796, 
and  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1814. 

Among  Mr.  Dwight’s  publications  are  “A  Tour  in  Italy,  1821.”  “  The  Scoool- 
master's  Friend  and  the  Committee-man's  Guide ,  1835.”  “  Dictionary  of  Roots 

and  Derivatives,  1837.”  “  The  Father's  Book,  1837.”  “  History  of  Connecticut, 

1841.”  “  The  American  Magazine,  1845-1852.”  “  Lecture  on  Management  of 

Common  Schools,  1835.” 


XII.  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OP  INSTRUCTION.  . 


PRELIMINARY  MEASURES. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  Lad  its  origin  in  the 
comprehensive  plans  instituted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools 
(Henry  Barnard)  in  1843,  to  disseminate  as  widely  as  possible,  by  all 
the  agencies  within  his  reach,  a  knowledge  of  existing  defects  and 
practical  remedies,  and  to  awake  in  parents,  teachers,  school  com¬ 
mittees,  and  the  public  generally,  an  inquiring,  intelligent  and  active 
interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the  advancement  of  public  schools  and 
popular  education  in  Rhode  Island.  Among  these  agencies  and 
means  are  enumerated  by  him,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature  in 
1845,  the  following  : — (1.)  The  Public  Lecture  and  Conference,  not 
only  in  every  county,  but  in  every  town,  and  every  large  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  every  town.  (2.)  The  conversation  of  an  itinerating  agent  in 
towns  and  districts  where  a  school-house  was  to  be  built,  and  the 
schools  graded.  (3.)  The  cheap,  or  gratuitous  circulation  of  educa¬ 
tional  tracts,  documents  and  periodicals.  (4.)  The  establishment  of 
a  library  of  books  on  education,  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  &c.,  in 
every  town.  (5.)  The  formation  and  cooperation  of  associations  of 
teachers,  school-officers,  and  friends  of  education  in  towns,  counties, 
and  the  State,  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  object.  (6.)  The 
holding  of  Teachers’  Institutes  for  the  more  prolonged  and  systematic 
discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  and  the  whole  subject  of  school 
management.  (7.)  The  establishment  of  at  least  one  Normal 
School.  On  the  subject  of  educational  associations,  in  the  Report  in 
1845,  above  referred  to,  the  Commissioner  remarks : 

Teachers  in  every  town  have  been  urged  to  hold  occasional  meetings,  or  even 
a  single  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  practical  lectures  and  discussions, 
or  what  would  in  most  cases  be  better,  of  holding  familiar  conversation  together, 
on  topics  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  schools,  on  methods  of  instruction 
now  practiced  or  recommended  in  the  various  periodicals  or  books  which  they 
have  consulted,  and  on  the  condition  of  their  own  schools.  But  something  more 
permanent  and  valuable  than  these  occasional  meetings  has  been  aimed  at  by  an 
organization  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  or  at  least  of  a  single  county,  into  a 
Teachers’  Institute,  with  a  systematic  plan  of  operations  from  year  to  year,  which 
shall  afford  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
studies  they  are  to  teach,  and  so  witness,  and  to  some  extent  practice,  the  best 
methods  of  arranging  and  conducting  the  classes  of  a  school,  as  well  as  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  matured  views  of  the  best  teachers  and  educators  on  all  the  gjfeat 
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topics  of  education,  as  brought  out  in  public  lectures,  discussions  and  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  attainments  of  solitary  reading  will  thus  be  quickened  by  the  action  of 
living  mind.  The  acquisition  of  one  will  be  tested  by  the  experience  and  strict¬ 
ures  of  others.  New  advances  in  any  direction  by  one  teacher  will  become  known, 
and  made  the  common  property  of  the  profession.  Old  and  defective  methods 
will  be  held  up,  exposed  and  corrected,  while  valuable  hints  will  be  followed  out 
and  proved.  The  tendency  to  a  dogmatical  tone  and  spirit,  to  one-sided  and 
narrow  views,  to  a  monotony  of  character — which  every  good  teacher  fears,  and 
to  which  most  professional  teachers  are  exposed,  will  be  withstood  and  obviated. 
The  sympathies  of  a  common  pursuit,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  discussion  of 
topics  which  concern  their  common  advancement,  the  necessity  of  extending  their 
reading  and  inquiries,  and  of  cultivating  the  habit  of  written  and  oral  expression, 
all  these  things  will  attach  teachers  to  each  other,  elevate  their  own  character 
and  attainments,  and  the  social  and  pecuniary  .estimation  of  the  profession. 

One  such  institute  was  organized  in  Washington  county  last  winter,  and  held 
five  meetings,  at  which  written  and  verbal  reports  were  made  by  teachers  re¬ 
specting  the  condition  of  their  respective  schools,  the  difficulties  encountered 
from  irregularity  of  attendance  and  want  of  uniformity  of  books,  the  methods  of 
classification,  instruction  and  government  pursued,  and  the  encouragement  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  occasional  visits  of  parents  and  committees,  This  institute  pro¬ 
poses  to  hold  a  meeting,  after  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  engaged  for  the 
present  season,  to  continue  in  session  from  one  to  two  weeks. 

The  object  aimed  at  was  to  bring  the  friends  of  school  improvement,  scattered 
over  a  town,  county,  or  the  State  even,  together,  as  often  as  their  convenience 
will  allow,  that  by  an  interchange  of  views  and  acquaintance  with  each  other, 
they  may  form  new  bonds  of  sympathy  and  channels  of  united  effort  in  promoting 
its  success.  It  is  applying  to  the  advancement  of  public  schools  the  same  instru¬ 
mentality  which  has  proved  so  useful  in  every  other  great  enterprise  of  the  day. 

The  earliest  association  of  the  kind  was  formed  in  Washington  county  ;  and, 
within  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  its  organization,  it  has  held 
twelve  general  meetings  in  the  different  towns  in  the  county,  most  of  which  have 
continued  in  session  through  two  days  ;  secured  the  services  of  a  local  agent  to 
inspect  the  schools  and  deliver  lectures  in  every  district ;  and  by  the  circulation 
of  books,  periodicals  and  documents  on  this  subject,  has  awakened  a  very  general 
and  lively  interest,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  great  and  progressive  improvements 
in  the  organization,  instruction  and  discipline  of  public  schools. 

The  Kent  County  Association  was  formed  in  February  last,  and  has  held  gen¬ 
eral  meetings  in  most  of  the  large  neighborhoods  of  the  county,  which  have  in 
most  instances  been  numerously  attended  by  parents  and  others  residing  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  Smithfield  and  Cumberland  Institute  has  held  ten  public  meetings,  and 
includes  among  its  officers  and  members  some  of  the  most  ardent  and  intelligent 
friends  of  education  in  the  State. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  was  formed  in  January  last ;  and  its 
officers  and  members,  by  attending  and  addressing  public  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  have  already  rendered  me  very  important  cooperation,  and 
done  essential  service  in  the  cause  of  educational  improvement. 

These  associations  should  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  females,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  mothers  of  a  district  or  town.  Let  the  mothers  read,  converse  with 
each  other,  and  become  well  informed  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  school ;  and 
the  fathers  and  brothers  who  are  voters  will  be  reminded  of  their  neglect  of  the 
school  interest  of  the  district  or  town.  Let  them  visit  the  places  where  their  little 
children  are  doomed  to  every  species  of  discomfort ;  and  improvements  in  the 
seats,  desks,  modes  of  warming  and  ventilating  schoolrooms  will  follow.  There 
is  a  motive  power  in  the  ardor  and  strength  of  maternal  love,  if  it  can  once  be 
properly  informed  and  enlisted  in  this  work,  which  must  act  most  powerfully  and 
beneficently  on  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  the  progress  of  society  gen¬ 
erally. 

The  following  account  of  the  formation  and  proceedings  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  is  drawn  from  the  official 
records  and  printed  documents  of  the  Society. 
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On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  the  City 
Council  Chamber,  on  Friday  evening,  December  23d,  1844,  of  which  N.  Bishop, 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Providence,  was  chairman.  After  the 
reading  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  Barnard,  and  remarks  by  Messrs.  Kings¬ 
bury,  Perry,  and  others,  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs.  Kings¬ 
bury,  Day,  Perry,  Bishop,  and  Stimpson,  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration 
and  report  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  following  Report,  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  in  the  State  House,  January 
21,  1845,  by  Mr.  Kingsbury,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  : 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  State  Agent  of  Public  Schools,  a  meeting  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  was  held  a  few  weeks  since,  in  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject  of  a  State  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  public  school  education.  Mr.  N.  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Providence,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  after  discussion  by 
several  individuals,  it  was  voted,  that  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Bishop,  Perry,  Day  and 
Stimpson  be  a  committee  to  take  the  subject  into  further  consideration,  and,  if  it 
be  deemed  expedient,  to  report  at  a  future  meeting.  That  committee  having 
given  the  subject  a  considerable  share  of  attention,  beg  leave  to  present  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report: 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  popular  education  in 
other  countries,  there  can  be  none  in  regard  to  the  United  States.  Here  it  may 
be  assumed  as  an  axiom  that  the  people — the  whole  people — should  be  educated. 
Our  institutions,  civil,  political,  and  religious,  all  imperatively  demand  it. 
How  shall  it  be  done  ?  is  the  only  question  that  admits  of  discussion.  To  this 
question  only  one  rational  answer  can  be  given — chiefly  by  public  schools. 

Whatever  influence  may  be  exerted  by  the  Press,  by  the  College  and  High 
Schools  in  advancing  education, — and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  influence  is 
great  and  indispensable;  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  these  means 
are  sufficient  to  educate  a  whole  people.  History  does  not  present  a  solitary  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  country  or  province  where  education  has  been  universal,  without  some 
instrumentality  analagous  to  Common  Schools. 

Literature  and  science  may  flourish  where  only  the  wealthy  feio  are  highly 
educated.  It  is  possible  that  the  few ,  by  monopolizing  the  emoluments  and  privi¬ 
leges  which  superior  knowledge  confers,  may,  while  the  many  are  toiling  in  agri¬ 
culture  or  mechanic  arts,  rise  to  higher  attainments,  and  cause  science  and  liter¬ 
ature  to  take  deeper  root  and  to  bring  forth  mature  fruits.  Though  such  fruits 
might  bring  blessings  with  them,  the  genius  of  our  institutions  requires  rather  the 
diffusion  than  the  accumulation  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  boast  of  Henry  IV., 
of  France,  that  he  would  “  take  care  that  every  peasant  should  be  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  as  to  have  a  fowl  in  his  pot.”  It  should  be  the  care  of  our  country  that 
every  child  should  be  educated.  • 

Our  forefathers  laid  us  under  deep  obligations,  therefore,  when  they  conse¬ 
crated  the  common  school  to  the  education  of  the  people.  Ought  we  not  deeply 
to  regret  that  within  our  own  State  that  mission  has  not  been  fully  accomplished. 
There  are  those  among  us  who  can  not  read  or  write.  Never  should  the  friends 
of  education  rest  till  this  stain  is  wiped  from  the  escutcheon  of  the  State.  Though 
we  hail  with  delight  the  deep  interest  now  beginning  to  be  awakened  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  still  it  is  an  important  question  what  further  can  be  done  to 
give  our  public  school  system  an  impulse  so  vigorous  as  to  send  its  fullest  blessings 
to  the  most  secluded  district. 

Light  must  be  diffused  in  regard  to  the  subject.  Parents  must  be  roused  from 
apathy  by  having  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  the  blessings  of  knowledge  placed  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  the  connection  between  crime  and  ignorance  must  be  shown  ;  it  must 
be  demonstrated  that  knowledge  not  only  leads  to  higher  elevation  of  character 
here  and  better  hopes  of  a  future  life,  but  it  must  be  proved  that  an  intelligent, 
educated  man  will  earn  more  money  than  an  ignorant  one  ;  the  incompetency  of 
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teachers  must  be  exposed,  and  public  sentiment  must  be  made  to  demand  better  ; 
in  short,  we  should  all  be  brought  to  the  fuli  conviction  that  good  public  schools 
are  a  powerful  safeguard  of  our  country.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  considera¬ 
tions,  we  deem  it  expedient  to  form,  at  the  present  time,  a  State  Association  for 
the  promotion  of  public  school  education. 

Mr.  Barnard  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  necessity  of  associated  and  coopera¬ 
ted  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  the  parties  to  whom  the  education  of  the  children 
and  the  youth  of  the  State  was  committed.  Teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  grades,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  know  nothing  of  each  other,  and 
are  sometimes  thought  to  have  antagonistic  interests,  instead  of  laboring  together 
for  professional  improvement.  Parents  do  not  understand  how  much  depends 
on  home  preparation  and  cooperation  to  aid  the  teacher.  Public  spirited  citizens 
do  not  appreciate  the  connection  between  ignorance,  and  low  vicious  tastes,  and 
habits  ripening  into  crime,  or  see  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  good  education. 

The  community  generally  need  to  understand  better  than  now  the  necessary 
conditions  of  a  successful  system  of  public  schools — good  school-houses,  intelligent 
and  faithful  committees,  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  pupils,  and  above  all, 
well  qualified,  permanently  employed,  and  progressive  teachers — and  that  all  these 
conditions  rested  on  liberal  pecuniary  appropriations,  and  these  could  not  be  had 
without  an  active,  intelligent  public  interest  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  town  and 
district  meetings.  To  exite  and  direct  this  interest,  frequent  meetings  and  dis¬ 
cussions  must  be  held  in  every  neighborhood  of  the  State.  One  man,  no  matter 
how  willing  to  work,  or  how  industrious,  could  not  get  up  and  address  as  many' 
meetings  as  it  was  desirable  to  hold.  Wherever  school-houses  were  to  be  built — 
and  good  school-houses  were  needed  not  only  in  every  town,  but  in  nearly  every 
district — wherever  a  gradation  system  was  practicable,  and  this  could  be  effected 
in  every  manufacturing  village — wherever  permanent  teachers  could  be  employed, 
and  this  should  be  done  in  every  town,  and  in  all  the  large  districts — wherever 
taxes  on  property  were  to  be  levied,  and  this  was  necessary  in  every  town,— pub¬ 
lic  opinion  must  be  enlightened  if  wise  and  liberal  meaures  were  to  be  adopted. 
Here  is  a  field  in  which  every  intelligent  teacher  and  friend  of  education  can  take 
an  active  part  under  the  auspices  of  a  State  Association,  of  which  the  people  could 
not  be  jealous,  as  belonging  to  no  particular  party  or  sect. 

Besides  this  great  fundamental  object  of  all  individual  and  associated  effort — 
the  awakening  of  an  inquiring,  intelligent,  and  active  interest  on  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  schools  and  popular  education — there  were  certain  special  measures, 
in  which  as  State  Commissioner  he  needed  immediate  help,  if  the  interest  already 
awakened  was  to  be  followed  by  permanent  and  extensive  improvement  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  education  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  advocacy  of  the  public  press  must  be  enlisted.  Not  only  the  political 
and  religious  newspapers  which  circulate  in  the  State  must  recognize  and  discuss 
the  movement,  but  periodicals  and  tracts  exclusively  devoted  to  the  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  educational  topics  of  general  and  local  interest  must  be  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  have  at  least  sixteen  pages 
of  educational  reading  matter  attached  to  every  Almanac  sold  in  the  State  in  the 
winter  of  1844-45,  by  which  he  could  discern  already  the  germs  of  school  reforms 
scattered  broadcast  in  at  least  ten  thousand  families.  By  the  wayside  and  fire¬ 
side  lectures  and  intinerating  normal  classes  of  William  S.  Baker  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State,  a  demonstration  will  be  made  of  the  value  of  a  system  of 
school  inspection  conducted  by  practical  teachers  and  educators,  and  pervading 
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every  town  aud  district.  By  a  cheap  and  comprehensive  system  of  County 
Teachers’  Institutes,  gathering  in,  not  a  few,  but  a  large  majority  of  all  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  each  scholar  under  the  instruction  by  day  of  accomplished 
and  experienced  professors,  and  with  lectures  and  exercises  in  the  evening  will  be 
sure  to  attract,  interest,  aud  instruct  parents,  school  officers,  and  the  people  gene¬ 
rally — the  value  of  professional  training,  and  glimpses  at  least  of  the  science  and 
art,  and  the  results  of  education,  will  be  seen  and  felt.  Out  of  these  and  other 
measures  will  grow  up  the  State  Normal  School,  for  the  professional  training  of  R. 
I.,  young  men  and  young  women  for  the  teachers  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  Public  Libraries  and  courses  of  Popular  Lectures  in  every  town 
and  large  village,  by  whichthe  work  of  self-education  will  be  carried  on  among 
the  aduits  in  the  homes,  the  factories,  and  the  field.  This  is  the  large  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  in  which  he  invited  teachers  of  every  name,  and  parents  of  every  town, 
and  public  men  of  all  parties  and  denominations  to  share  in  some  plan  of  associated 
effort.  The  framework  of  such  an  association  need  be  very  simple,  as  was  shown 
in  the  draft  of  the  Constitution,  which  he  read. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  and  this  plan  set  forth  by  Mr.  Barnard,  after 
being  discussed  by  Mr.  Bishop,  Dr.  Hartshorn,  Prof.  Gammell,  Hon.  Wilkins 
Updike,  Col.  Pitman,  Mr.  Tourtellott,  Mr.  A.  O.  Peck,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gal- 
laudet  of  Connecticut,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Barnard  was 
chairman,  who  were  instructed  to  present  a  Constitution  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Providence  on  the  24th  ult. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  January 
25th,  1845,  Hon.  Welkins  Updike,  of  South  Kingston,  in  the  chair,  the  committee 
reported  back  the  draft  of  a  Constitution  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard,  which,  after 
remarks  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Pres.  W’ayland,  Prof.  Caswell,  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  was  adopted  as  follows  : 

Constitution. 

Article  1 .  This  association  shall  be  styled  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  In¬ 
struction,  and  shall  have  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  other 
means  of  popular  education  in  this  State. 

Article  2.  Any  person  residing  in  this  State  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Institute  by  subscribing  this  Constitution  and  contributing  any  sum  towards  de¬ 
fraying  its  incidental  expenses. 

Article  3.  The  officers  of  the  Institute  shall  be  a  President,  two  or  more 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
(with  such  powers  and  duties  respectively  as  their  several  designations  imply,)  and 
Directors,  who  shall  together  constitute  an  Executive  Committee. 

Article  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  such  measures 
as  the  Institute  may  direct  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  and  to  promote  the  general 
objept  of  the  Institute,  may  appoint  special  committees,  collect  and  disseminate 
information,  call  public  meetings  for  lectures  and  discussions,  circulate  books,  pe¬ 
riodicals  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  schools,  school  systems  and  education 
generally,  and  perform  such  other  acts  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  make 
report  of  their  doings  to  the  Institute  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Article  5.  A  meeting  of  the  Institute  for  the  choice  of  officers  shall  be  held 
annually,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  in  the  month  of  January,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  executive  committee  may  designate,  in  a  notice  published  in  one  or 
more  of  the  city  papers  5  and  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  times  and 
places  as  the  executive  committee  may  appoint. 

Article  6.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present,  and  any  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  its 
provisions  may  be  adopted  at  any  meeting. 
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At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  on 
the  28th  of  January,  the  following  officers,  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  were 
elected  : 

JOHN  KINGSBURY,  President. 

Wilkins  Updike,  Vice-President,  Washington  County. 

Ariel  Ballou,  Vice-President,  Providence  County. 

Nathan  Bishop,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

J.  D.  Giddings,  Recording  Secretary. 

Thomas  C.  Hap.tshorn,  Treasurer. 

Directors . 

William  Gammell,  Providence.  J.  T.  Harkness,  Smithfield. 

Joseph  T.  Sisson,  North  Providence.  J.  S.  Tourtellott,  Gloucester. 

J.  B.  Tallman,  Cumberland.  Amos  Perry,  Providence. 

L.  W.  Ballou,  Cumberland.  Caleb  Farnum,  Providence, 

Samuel  Greene,  Smithfield. 

After  remarks  by  Prof.  Gammell,  Pitnam,  Day,  Farnum,  Bishop,  Dwight  ? 
Waterman,  and  Barnard,  resolutions  were  passed  inviting  the  cooperation  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  efforts  of  the  Institute  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
Public  Schools,  and  elevate  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people. 

The  operations  of  the  Institute  for  1845  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extracts 
from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  drawn  up  by  Prof. 
Gammell : 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  had  its  origin  in  the  public  interest, 
which,  one  year  ago,  had  begun  to  appear  among  the  people  of  this  State  in  the 
cause  of  common  school  education.  Its  single  object,  in  the  language  of  its  con¬ 
stitution,  is  “the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  the  other  means  of  popular 
education  in  this  State.”  It  was  designed  to  be  an  organization  which  should 
embrace  the  friends  of  common  school  instruction  in  every  town,  and  unite  them 
in  some  systematic  measures  for  diffusing  information,  and  in  all  other  appropri¬ 
ate  methods,  for  advancing  a  cause  most  intimately  connected  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  entire  people  of  Rhode  Island.  It  owes  its  origin  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  results  which  had  already  been  accomplished  by  a  similar  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  county  of  Washington,  aud  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  comprehensive 
views  of  the  Commissioner  of  Schools,  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

In  discharging  the  duties  assigned  them  by  the  constitution,  the  Executive 
Committee  have  aimed  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  truly  liberal  and  noble  objects 
for  which  this  association  was  formed  ;  and  in  all  the  measures  which  they  have 
adopted,  they  have  relied  upon  the  advice  of  the  State  Commissioner,  and  sought 
to  carry  out  the  views  by  which  be  was  already  directing  his  official  labors.  In¬ 
deed,  the  measures  which  the  Committee  have  thus  far  adopted,  have  been 
designed  simply  to  cooperate  with  this  officer  in  his  attempts  to  unite  all  hearts 
and  all  hands  in  the  patriotic  work  of  raising  the  standard  of  popular  education 
in  Rhode  Island. 

I.  Of  these  measures,  the  first  aud  most  important  has  been  the  holding  of 
meetings  of  this  Institute,  and  of  the  friends  of  education  in  the  different  districts 
of  the  State.  No  means  have  been  found  more  effective  than  this  for  calling  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  subject,  and  for  diffus¬ 
ing  information  respecting  it.  These  meetings  have  been  held  in  this  city,  in 
Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  Woonsocket,  East  Greenwich,  Valley  Falls,  Che- 
patchet,  Olneyville,  Scituate,  Fruit  Hill,  Fawtuxet,  Foster  and  Kingston — in  all, 
in  fifteen  different  towns.  They  have  usually  had  two  sessions  ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  they  have  been  continued  with  unabated  interest  through  two  succes¬ 
sive  days.  All  but  two  of  these  meetings  have  been  attended  by  the  President 
of  this  Institute,  and  most  of  them  by  the  State  Commissioner,  and  by  some  of  the 
members  of  this  Executive  Committee.  In  these  several  towns,  not  only  have  the 
meetings  been  well  attended  and  aided  by  the  teachers  and  resident  citizens,  but 
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in  many  cases  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Institute  have  been  received  with 
a  respect,  and  entertained  with  a  hospitality  which  the  Committee  take  great 
pleasure  in  acknowledging,  both  on  their  own  personal  account,  and  because  they 
regard  it  as  a  cheering  indication  of  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  cause  of 
education. 

At  the  meetings  which  have  thus  been  held,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  elicit  from  teachers  and  citizens  who  might  be  present,  information 
respecting  the  local  schools,  and  also  to  present  views  and  facts  pertaining  to  the 
most  important  elementary  interests  of  education,  and  to  the  modes  of  managing 
common  schools.  Of  the  subjects  which  have  been  thus  discussed,  the  following 
may  serve  as  examples,  viz. : 

“  How  parents  can  cooperate  with  teachers.” 

“  The  value  of  a  sound  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  education.” 

<k  That  the  whole  community,  and  not  a  part,  should  be  educated.” 

“  Methods  of  disciplining  and  managing  schools.” 

“  The  necessity  of  a  gradation  of  schools.” 

“  Methods  of  securing  good  teachers.” 

“  Public  schools  the  only  available  method  of  educating  the  entire  community.” 

“  Importance  of  educating  the  young  morally  as  well  as  intellectually.” 

“  Methods  of  teaching  reading.” 

“  Methods  of  teaching  spelling.” 

“  Music  as  a  branch  of  education  in  schools.” 

“  That  a  State,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  its  resources,  must  know  how  to 
use  them.” 

“  That  a  State  will  increase  in  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  its 
population.” 

Upon  all  these  subjects,  which  form  but  a  small  part  of  those  presented  for 
discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Committee 
to  elicit  the  views  of  experienced  teachers  and  also  of  citizens  of  every  profession 
and  every  occupation,  in  order  that  the  best  results  might  be  obtained,  and  the 
opinions  and  sympathies  of  all  classes  of  the  community  might  be  united  in  what  we 
have  desired  to  render  an  engrossing  subject  of  attention  throughout  the  State. 

II.  Another  means  which  the  Executive  Committee  have  adopted  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  objects  they  have  had  in  view,  has  been  the  establishment  of 
a  semi-monthly  publication,  known  aa  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction.  This  journal  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  Henry  Bar¬ 
nard,  Esq.,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  T.  C. 
Hartshorn,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institute,  as  business  agent.  Mr.  Barnard 
has  consented  to  assume  this  new  labor,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
has  already  issued,  including  the  extras,  five  numbers,  which  have  been  circulated 
among  the  subscribers  through  the  State.  In  connection  with  these  numbers  of 
the  Journal,  and  under  the  same  auspices,  a  series  of  “  Educational  Tracts  ”  has 
been  commenced.  Five  of  these  “  Tracts”  have  been  already  published  and  cir¬ 
culated.  The  subjects  to  which  they  relate  are, — 1.  “  The  Condition  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  with  an  outline  of  the  School  Systems  of  Connecticut 
and  New  York.”  2.  “  Education  in  its  relations  to  health,  insanity,  labor,  pau¬ 
perism  and  crime.”  3.  “  The  School  System  of  Massachusetts.”  4.  “  Plans  for 
School-houses.”  5.  “  Hints  to  teachers  on  instruction  in  reading.”  The 
end  which  was  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the  publication,  both  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Tracts,  is  the  diffugiou  .of  valuable  information  and  the  inculcation  of 
sound  views  concerning  common  schools,  not  only  among  teachers  and  those  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  in  their  management,  but  among  all  classes  of  citizens.  It  is 
the  earnest  hope  of  the  Committee  that  these  publications  will  receive  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  friends  of  education  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  order  that,  if  possible, 
the  views  and  the  facts  which  they  contain  may  reach  every  family  that  has  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  educated,  and  every  citizen  who  has  a  vote  to  give  or  an  influence  to 
exert  in  relation  to  public  instruction. 

III.  During  the  autumn,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  district  schools  for 
the  winter,  the  State  Commissioner  adopted  the  measure,  which  in  other  States 
had  been  attended  with  most  valuable  results,  of  holding  meetings  of  teachers  for 
the  purpose  of  interchanging  views  respecting  the  best  modes  of  teaching  and 
managing  schools.  These  meetings,  which  have  been  known  by  the  name  of 
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“  Teachers’  Institutes,”  were  held  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barnard,  with  the 
aid  and  cooperation  of  this  Committee,  at  Woonsocket,  Scituate,  Kingston  and 
Newport.  At  these  several  places,  the  teachers  came  together  in  considerable 
numbers  from  the  neighboring  towns,  and  spent  several  days  in  discussing  the 
principles  and  practicing  with  each  other  the  most  approved  methods  of  common 
school  instruction.  No  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  connection  with  the 
interests  of  education,  it  is  believed,  have  excited  so  deep  an  interest  as  these 
gatherings  of  teachers.  Indeed,  from  the  eminently  practical  character  which 
was  given  to  them,  they  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  normal  schools,  in 
which  newly  appointed  teachers  were  made  acquainted  with  the  results  of  large 
experience  and  varied  acquirements,  and  in  which  all  were  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  their  vocation,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  social  and  moral 
interests  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  them 
may  even  now  be  traced  in  the  improved  discipline,  in  the  more  thorough  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  pervading  spirit  of  many  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

IV.  In  addition  to  the  measures  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  have  adopted  one  other,  which  they  deemed  in  some  degree 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  efficiency  and  success  to  the  means  they  had  already 
employed.  In  prosecuting  their  labors,  they  constantly  experienced  the  want  of 
some  person,  practically  acquainted  with  common  school  instruction  and  favorably 
known  to  the  people  of  the  State,  who  might  be  able  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  work  which  this  Committee  are  charged  with  accomplishing.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  appointed  Mr.  William  S.  Baker,  of  South  Kingston,  to  act  as  the  agent  of 
this  Institute  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  organized.  Mr.  Baker 
having  had  ample  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  being  in  every  other  way  well 
qualified  for  the  service  to  which  he  was  appointed,  has  been  for  several  months 
engaged  in  labors,  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioner,  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  Committee,  which  have  everywhere,  it  is  believed,  been  attended  with 
the  most  gratifying  success.  He  travels  from  town  to  town,  converses  with  the 
people  at  their  homes  and  by  the  wayside,  visits  the  schools,  holds  meetings  of 
the  parents,  and  in  every  other  practicable  mode  seeks  to  sustain,  and  still  farther 
to  extend,  the  interest  which  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  have  begun  to  feel  in  the 
schools  which  are  to  educate  their  children. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  measures  which  the  Executive  Committee  have 
adopted  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  Association.  They  have  been  de¬ 
vised  and  carried  into  execution  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
and  have  been  directed  to  the  single  object  of  increasing  the  facilities,  and  raising 
the  standard  of  common  school  education  in  this  State.  How  far  this  object  has 
been  accomplished,  within  the  year  now  closing,  it  may  be  impossible  very  accu¬ 
rately  to  estimate..  They  who  labor  for  the  education  of  the  young,  must  wait 
for  a  future  day  to  develop  the  results  of  their  labors.  No  striking  changes — no 
brilliant  consequences  are  to  be  expected.  The  seeds  only  can  be  sown — the  har¬ 
vest  is  to  be  reaped  and  the  sheaves  to  be  gathered  by  the  hands  of  other  genera¬ 
tions.  The  Executive  Committee,  however,  find  reason  to  believe  that  the  work 
which  this  Institute  is  engaged  in  promoting  has  made  some  progress  during  the 
year  which  has  passed.  It  has  been  their  aim  to  second  the  judicious  legislation 
which  has  been  so  unanimously  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  aid  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  performing  the  arduous  and  important  work 
with  which  he  is  charged  ;  and  they  hope  that,  by  the  information  which  has 
been  created  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  which  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  which  have  thus  far  been  prosecuted  by  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Executive  Committee  beg  leave  to  refer  to  two  others  which  they 
hope  may  be  adopted,  and  to  some  extent  carried  into  execution  during  the  year 
that  is  commencing.  These  are — 1.  The  establishment  of  popular  lectures  as 
widely  as  possible  in  the  villages  and  school-districts  of  the  State,  2.  The  found¬ 
ing  of  town  libraries,  to  be  composed  of  books  suited  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  young,  in  the  several  branches  of  useful  knowledge.” 

The  Series  of  Educational  Tracts  as  originally  planned,  and  a  list  of  the  Books 
and  Pamphlets  relating  to  Schools,  School  Systems,  and  Education,  with  the 
number  of  copies  actually  circulated  up  to  1846,  and  the  Topics  of  Mr.  Barnard’s 
Lectures,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Barnard’s  Report  for  1846. 
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The  series,  as  originally  planned,  was  to  embrace  a  number  devoted  to  each  of 
the  following  topics : 

Condition  of  Education  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  census  of  1840, 
with  an  outline  of  the  System  of  Common  Schools  in  New  York  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 

System  of  Common  Schools  in  Massachusetts. 

Education  in  its  relation  to  health,  insanity,  labor,  pauperism  and  crime. 

School  Architecture,  or  plans  and  directions  for  the  location,  construction  and 
internal  arrangements  of  school-houses. 

Outline  of  a  System  of  Popular  Education  for  cities  and  populous  villages  with  an 
account  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  Providence,  Portland,  Philadelphia, 
Rochester,  &c. 

Outline  of  a  System  of  Popular  Education  for  manufacturing  communities. 

Hints  respecting  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  public  schools  in  agricul¬ 
tural  and  sparsely  populated  districts. 

Hints  respecting  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  visitation  of  schools. 

Library  of  Education,  or  a  catalogue  of  books  and  periodicals,  devoted  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  with  an  index  to  the  principal  topics  treated  of 
in  such  volumes  as  are  most  accessible  to  teachers. 


Hints  and  methods  for  teaching  the  Alphabet. 

“  “  “  Spelling. 

“  “  “  Pronunciation. 

“  “  “  Reading. 

“  “  u  Composition. 

“  “  “  Grammar. 

“  “  “  Geography. 

“  “  “  Arithmetic. 

“  “  “  Drawing. 

“  “  “  Vocal  Music. 


The  use  of  globes  and  other  means  of  visible  illustration. 

Lesson  on  objects,  form,  &c.,  for  Primary  Schools. 

Topics  and  methods  for  oral  instruction. 

Plan  of  School  Register,  Class  Books,  and  explanations  for  their  use. 

Slate  and  blackboard  exercises,  with  particular  reference  to  teaching  small 
children. 


Duties  of  teacher  and  pupil  in  respect  to  the  school-house. 

Duties  of  parents  to  the  school,  with  plan  of  an  association  of  the  females  of  a 
district  or  town  for  the  improvement  of  public  schools. 

Modes  in  which  young  men  and  young  women  can  become  qualified  to  teach 
schools. 


Teachers’  Associations — with  plans  of  organization  and  topics  for  discussions. 

Teachers’  Institutes — their  history,  and  hints  for  their  organization  and  man¬ 
agement. 

Normal  Schools — their  history  in  Europe,  with  an  account  of  the  Normal 
Schools  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

Hints  respecting  physical  education  in  public  schools. 

Hints  as  to  instruction  in  manners  and  morals,  with  special  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  teachers  and  pupils  during  recess  and  intermissions. 

School  Libraries — their  history,  with  .a  catalogue  of  suitable  volumes,  and  an 
index  to  the  most  important  subjects  treated  of  in  them. 

Lyceums,  Lectures,  and  other  means  of  Popular  Education,  with  plans  of  or¬ 
ganization,  &c. 
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BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  AND  DOCUMENTS, 

Relating  to  Schools,  School  Systems,  and  Education ,  generally ,  circulated  in  the  State  from 
November  15,  1843,  to  January ,  1846. 


1,000  copies 
200  “ 

60  “ 
150  “ 
3,000  “ 


3,000  “ 
3,000  “ 


9,000 


400 

100 

100 

100 

35 

35 

200 

35 

300 

35 

60 

200 

100 

35 

100 

100 

50 

100 

30 

50 

50 

50 

50 

35 

35 

100 

50 

60 

35 

35 

35 

35 

12 

30 

10 

25 


of  Barnard’s  Report  on  School  Architecture. 

“  “  on  the  Education  and  Employment  of  Children 

in  Factories,  &e. 

“  “  on  the  Schools  and  School  System  of  Conn. 

“  Hints  and  Methods  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

Educational  Tracts,  No.  1,  pp.  16.  Education  in  the  United 
States  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  with  an  Outline  of  the 
School  Systems  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
.Educational  Tracts,  No.  2.  History  and  Condition  of  the  School 
System  of  Massachusetts. 

Educational  Tracts,  No.  3.  Education  in  its  relation  to  Health, 
Insanity,  Labor,  Pauperism,  and  Crime. 

Educational  Tracts,  No.  4.  Plans  for  the  Location,  Construction, 
and  Internal  Arrangement  of  School-houses, 
or  3,000  copies  each  of  three  pamphlets  relating  to  Schools  and 
Education,  attached  to  the  Farmer’s  and  Rhode  Island  Alma¬ 
nacs  for  1845. 

Mann’s  Report  on  Education  in  Europe. 

“  Lecture  on  Education. 

“  Oration  on  Education  in  the  United  States. 

“  Letters  on  Religious  Instruction  in  Common  Schools. 

“  Annual  Reports  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts. 

“  Abstract  of  the  School  Returns,  with  a  History  of  the 
Common  School  System  of  Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal,  Volume  6,  for  1844. 

“  “  “  “  Volumes  1,  2,3,  4,  5,  &  6. 

New  York  District  School  Journal,  Volume  5,  for  1844-5. 
Common  School  Journal  of  Pennsylvania,  Volume  1,  1844. 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  Volumes  1,  2,  3,  &  4. 
School  and  School-master. 

Annual  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  New 
York,  for  1844. 

Annual  Report,  with  Annual  Reports  of  Deputy  Superintendents. 
Henry’s  Address  on  Education  and  Common  Schools. 

Randall’s  (Henry  S.)  Report  on  District  School  Libraries. 
Randall’s  (Samuel  S.)  Digest  of  Laws  and  Decisions  relating  to 
the  Common  School  System  of  New  York. 

Lecture,  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  on  Moral  Education. 

“  “  “  on  the  Advan.  of  Common  Schools. 

Prof.  Stowe’s  Report  on  Elementary  Education  in  Europe. 

“  “  Teachers’  Seminaries. 

“  “  Lecture  on  the  Religious  Element  in  Education. 

Northend’s  Lecture  on  Obstacles  to  Improvement  in  Common 
Schools. 

Thayer’s  Lecture  on  Courtesy  or  Good  Behavior  in  Schools. 

Dr.  Aleott’s  Confessions  of  a  School -master. 

“  Slate  and  Blackboard  Exercises. 

Rantoul’s  Remarks  on  Common  Schools  and  Education. 

Burton’s  District  School  as  it  was. 

Smith’s  History  of  Education. 

Annals  of  Education. 

Miss  Sedgwick’s  Self-Training  for  Young  Ladies.  ( 

Dr.  Channing  on  Self-Culture. 

Wood’s  Account  of  Sessional  School,  Edinburgh. 

Richardson’s  Address  on  Common  Schools. 

Wines’  How  shall  I  govern  my  School  ? 

Dunn’s  School-teachers’  Manual. 


TOPICS  DISCUSSED. 


[The  following  topics,  principally  on  the  internal  arrangement  and  management 
of  a  common  school  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Barnard  into  his  public  addresses, 
and  were  drawn  up  in  their  present  order,  to  direct  in  some  measure  the  addresses 
and  discussions,  of  teachers  and  others  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  at 
meetings  held  for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers.  It  is  important  tnat  parents,  and 
the  public  generally  should  understand  the  best  principles  an$  methods  of  school 
arrangement,  instruction,  and  government,  that  they  may  sustain  and  cooperate 
with  the  good  teacher  in  his  arduous  work  in  the  school-room.  The  oth<  r  topics 
thoroughly  understood  will  facilitate  the  improvement  of  our  school  system.] 

1.  The  daily  preparation  which  the  teacher  should  bring  to  the  school¬ 

room. 

2.  The  circumstances  which  make  a  teacher  happy  in  school. 

3.  The  requisites  of  success  in  teaching. 

4.  Causes  of  failure  in  teaching. 

5.  The  course  to  be  pursued  in  organizing  a  school. 

6.  The  order  of  exercises  or  programme  of  recitations. 

7.  The  policy  of  promulgating  a  code  of  rules  for  the  government  of  a 
school. 

8.  The  keeping  of  registers  of  attendance  and  progress. 

9.  The  duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  of  the  children  and  to  school- 
officers. 

10.  The  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  school. 

11.  Moral  and  religious  instruction  and  influence  generally. 

12.  The  best  use  of  the  Bible  or  Testament  in  school. 

13.  Modes  of  promoting  a  love  of  truth,  honesty,  benevolence,  and  other 
virtues  among  children. 

14.  Modes  of  promoting  obedience  to  parents,  respectful  demeanor  to  elders, 
and  general  submission  to  authority. 

15.  Modes  of  securing  cleanliness  of  person  and  neatness  of  dress,  respect 
for  the  school-room,  courtesy  of  tone  and  language  to  companions,  and  gentle¬ 
ness  of  manners. 

16.  Modes  of  preserving  the  school-house  and  appurtenances  from  injury 
and  defacement. 

17.  Length  and  frequency  of  recess. 

18.  The  games,  and  modes  of  exercise  and  recreation  to  be  encouraged 
during  the  recess,  and  at  intermission. 

19.  Modes  of  preventing  tardiness,  and  securing  the  regular  attendance  of 
children  at  school. 

20.  Causes  by  which  the  health  and  constitution  of  children  at  school  are 
impaired,  and  the  best  ways  of  counteracting  the  same. 

21.  The  government  of  a  school  generally. 

22.  The  use  and  abuse  of  corporal  punishment. 

23.  The  establishment  of  the  teacher’s  authority  in  the  school. 

24.  Manner  of  treating  stubborn  and  refractory  children,  and  the  policy  of 
dismissing  the  same  from  school. 

25.  Prizes  and  rewards. 

26.  The  use  and  abuse  of  emulation. 

27.  Modes  of  interesting  and  bringing  forward  dull,  or  backward  scholars. 

28.  Modes  of  preventing  whispering,  and  communication  between  scholars 
in  school. 

29.  Manner  of  conducting  recitations  generally  ;  and  how  to  prevent  cr  de- 
tect  imperfect  lessons. 

30.  Methods  of  teaching,  with  illustrations  of  each,  viz : 

a .  Monitorial. 

b.  Individual. 

c.  Simultaneous. 

d.  Mixed. 

e.  Interrogative. 

/.  Explanative. 

g.  Elliptical. 

h.  Synthetical. 

i.  Analytical. 

31.  Modes  of  having  all  the  children  of  a  school  (composed  as  most  District 
schools  are,  of  children  of  all  ages,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  studies,)  at  all 
times  something  to  do,  and  a  motive  for  doing  it. 
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TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 


32.  Methods  of  teaching  the  several  studies  usually  introduced  into  pnhii* 
schools — such  as — 

a.  The  use,  and  nature,  and  formation  of  numbers. 

b.  Mental  Arithmetic. 

t.  Written  Arithmetic. 

cL.  Spelling. 

e.  Reading. 

/.  Grammar — including  conversation,  composition,  analysis  of  sen¬ 
tences,  parsing.  <tec. 

g.  Geography— including  map-drawing,  use  of  outline  maps,  atlas, 
globes,  &c. 

h.  Drawing — with  special  reference  to  the  employment  of  young 
children,  and  as  preliminary  to  penmanship. 

i.  Penmanship. 

j.  Vocal  music. 

k.  Physiology— so  far  at  least  as  the  health  of  children  and  teacher 
in  the  school-room  is  concerned. 

33.  The  apparatus  and  means  of  visible  illustration,  necessary  for  the 
schools  of  different  grades. 

34.  The  development  and  cultivation  of  observation,  attention,  memory, 
association,  conception,  imagination,  <tec. 

35.  Modes  of  inspiring  scholars  with  enthusiasm  in  study,  and  cultivating 
habits  of  self-reliance. 

36.  Modes  of  cultivating  the  power  and  habit  of  attention  and  study. 

37.  Anecdotes  of  occurrences  in  the  school,  brought  forward  with  a  view  to 
form  right  principles  of  moral  training  and  intellectual  development. 

38.  Lessons,  on  real  objects,  and  the  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

39.  Topics  and  times  for  introducing  oral  instruction,  and  the  use  of  lectures 
generally. 

40.  Manner  of  imparting  collateral  and  incidental  knowledge. 

41.  The  formation  of  museums  and  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  &c. 

42.  Exchange  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  map  and  other  drawings,  mine¬ 
rals,  plants,  <tec.,  between  the  different  schools  of  a  town,  or  of  different  towns. 

43.  School  examinations  generally. 

44.  How  far  committees  should  conduct  the  examination. 

45.  Mode  of  conducting  an  examination  by  written  questions  and  answers. 

46.  School  celebrations,  and  excursions  of  the  school,  or  a  portion  of  the 
scholars,  to  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood. 

47.  Length  and  frequency  of  vacations. 

48.  Books  and  periodicals  on  education,  schools  and  school  systems. 

49.  Principles  to  be  regarded  in  the  construction  of  a  school-house  for  schools 
of  different  grades. 

50.  Principles  on  which  text-books  in  the  several  elementary  studies  should 
be  composed. 

51.  The  use  of  printed  questions  in  text-books. 

52.  The  private  studies  of  a  teacher. 

53.  The  visiting  of  each  other’s  schools. 

54.  The  peculiar  difficulties  and  encouragements  of  each  teacher,  in  respect 
to  school-house,  attendance,  supply  of  books,  apparatus,  parental  interest  and 
co-operation,  support  by  committees,  <tec.,  (tec. 

55.  The  practicability  of  organizing  an  association  of  the  mothers  and 
females  generally  of  a  district  or  town,  to  visit  schools,  or  of  their  doing  so 
without  any  special  organization. 

56.  Plan  for  the  oganization,  course  of  instruction,  and  management  gener¬ 
ally  of  a  Teachers  Institute. 

57.  Advantages  of  an  Association  or  Conference  of  the  Teachers  of  a  Town 
or  State,  and  the  best  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  the  same. 

58.  Plan  of  a  Normal  School  or  Seminary,  for  the  training  of  Teachers  for 
Common  or  Public  Schools. 
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The  Second  Annua]  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry,  Principal  of  a  Public  Grammar  School,  Providence,  was  submitted  to 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  Providence,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1847.  The  following 
extracts  will  show  the  direction  in  which  the  Institute  directed  its  labors  : 

By  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  president  and  the  generosity  of  numerous  public 
spirited  citizens  a  special  fund  has  been  raised,  and  used  under  the  direction  of  a 
special  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  principally  for  three 
objects: — 1.  To  circulate  Educational  Tracts  and  Periodicals  ;  2.  To  employ  an 
agent ;  3.  To  sustain  Teachers’  Institutes. 

In  all  their  efforts,  the  great  aim  of  the  Executive  Committee  has  been  to  coope¬ 
rate  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  and  aid  him  in  accomplishing  the 
leading  purpose  of  his  agency.  At  his  suggestion,  and  from  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  State,  three  series  of  publications  were  commenced,  and  have 
been  completed  within  the  last  year.  The  subscription  price  was  put  lower  than 
the  first  cost,  to  induce  a  large  circulation,  and  thereby  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  publications.  The  Commissioner  discharged,  without  compensation,  the  duties  • 
of  editor  and  conductor.  A  part  of  the  deficiency  of  receipts  has  been  supplied 
from  the  special  fund,  and  the  remaining  and  much  the  larger  part,  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  from  his  own  resources. 

The  Journal  and  Extra  Journal,  comprising  470  pages,  form  a  book  of  refer¬ 
ence  of  great  value  and  interest.  The  Educational  Tracts,  nine  in  number,  and 
comprising  141  pages,  were  prepared  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  though  some  of  them  are  worthy  of  lasting  preservation,  both  on  account 
of  their  subjects  and  the  clear  and  forcible  manner  in  which  they  are  illustrated. 
The  first  five  Tracts  were  printed  previous  to  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  subject  of  No.  6  is, — “  Aids  to  English  Composition.”  No.  7,  “  Oral 
Instruction  in  English  Grammar.”  No.  8,  “  The  cooperation  of  parents  solicited 
by  the  teacher  of  their  children.”  No.  9,  “The  cooperation  of  children  solicited 
by  their  teacher. 

Mr.  William  S.  Baker,  of  Warwick,  has  acted  as  agent  of  the  Institute  for 
eight  months  within  two  years.  He  has  passed  his  time  in  lecturing,  visiting 
schools,  and  in  other  ways  laboring  to  promote  the  general  object  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  Baker  has  lectured  in  twenty-nine  out  of  the  thirty-one  towns,  and  visited  a 
large  majority  of  the  districts  in  them.  He  has  every  where  been  received  with 
kindness,  and  listened  to  with  attention,  and  it  is  believed  that,  his  efforts,  under 
the  joint  direction  of  the  Commissioner  and  of  the  special  Committee,  have  been 
instrumental  in  awakening  much  interest  and  giving  it  a  practical  direction. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Barnard  for  holding  a  Teachers’  Institute  in  this  city,  during  the  second  week  of 
November. — Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  were  invited  to  be  present  and 
participate  in  the  privilege  of  the  occasion  without  incurring  for  themselves  the 
expense  of  board.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  responded  to  the  call,  and  indicated 
by  their  regular  attendance  and  cheerful  attention  that  they  both  enjoyed  the  ex¬ 
ercises  and  were  benefited  by  them. 

Meetings  of  this  kind  are  indispensable  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  good 
system  of  Public  Schools.  They  afford  teachers  and  such  as  propose  to  teach,  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  modes  of  instruction  and  disci¬ 
pline,  and  tend  to  elevate  all  the  schools  to  a  standard  of  uniform  excellence. 
Rhode  Island  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  sanction  Teachers’  Institutes  by 
legal  enactment,  though  she  has  not  been  the  first  to  appropriate  the  means  to  se¬ 
cure  their  benefits.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  establish  them  but  not  to 
draw  any  thing  from  the  general  treasury  to  meet  their  current  expenses. 

In  immediate  connection  with  Teachers’  Institutes,  the  Commissioner  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  establish  one  thoroughly  organized  Normal  School. 

This  institution  should  partake  of  the  character  of  a  permanent  Teachers’  Insti¬ 
tute  and  of  a  Normal  School,  and  combine  the  privileges  of  both.  It  need  not 
and  will  not  diminish  effort  in  other  directions,  but  will  rather  stimulate  to  greater 
activity.  It  need  not  distract  attention  from  old  and  tried  means,  but  rather  add 
another  of  the  same  general  character  to  those  already  existing.  Nothing  can  be 
lost ;  much  may  and  must  be  gained.  The  plan  is  practicable.  It  has  been  tried 
in  our  midst  to  a  limited  extent  under  the  form  of  Teachers’  Institutes. 
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The  Executive  Committee  would  further  urge  the  importance  of  two  means  of 
general  education,  which  were  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Institute 
in  the  first  annual  report.  1.  Every  considerable  village  may  secure  to  itself  the 
Denefits  of  a  course  of  lectures  by  making  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  current  expenses  of  the  lecturers.  2.  It  is  desirable  that  a  library  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  every  district  in  the  State,  and  used  under  proper  regulations  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  children  and  inhabitants  thereof. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  drawn  up  by.  Mr.  Caleb 
Farnum,  and  submitted  to  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  the  State  House  on  the  21st 
of  January,  1848,  exhibit  the  doings  of  the  Committee  for  1847  : 

The  operations  of  the  Committee  since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
have,  for  various  reasons,  been  less  extended  than  they  were  during  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  The  publication  of  the  Journal,  which,  during  its  first  year,  was 
conducted  mainly  by  the  State  Commissioner,  in  the  name  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Institute,  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year  by  the  Commis- 
•  sioner  at  his  own  risk.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  Institute,  a  special  agent 
was  employed  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Commissioner  in  his  efforts  to  awaken 
interest  and  disseminate  information  on  the  subject  of  education  throughout  the 
State.  It  was  not  thought  expedient  to  undertake  the  employment  of  such  an 
agent  during  the  past  year,  on  account  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  collecting  funds 
for  that  purpose.  The  doings  of  this  Committee  for  the  past  year,  then,  have 
been  restricted,  with  slight  exceptions,  to  the  m’eetings  of  the  Institute  which  have 
been  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  In 
holding  these  meetings  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Committee,  as  in  former  years, 
to  second  the  efforts  of  the  State  Commissioner  to  arouse  attention  and  to  enlighten 
public  opinion  in  reference  to  that  reform  in  our  educational  system,  to  effect  which 
the  State  Commissioner  was  appointed,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Of  the  beneficial  results  of  these  meetings  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  at  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  25th  of  January ^ 
Mr.  Barnard,  in  announcing  his  withdrawal  from  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools,  thus  reviewed  his  own  operations,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Institute : 

“  Much  has  been  attempted  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  broad,  thorough  and  lib¬ 
eral  system  of  public  instruction,  bj'  interesting  all  who  could  be  reached  by  the 
living  voice  or  the  printed  page,  in  the  nature  and  means  of  education,  the  con¬ 
dition  and  wants  of  the  schools,  and  the  best  modes  of  introducing  desirable 
improvements.  More  than  eleven  hundred  meetings  have  been  held  expressly  to 
discuss  topics  connected  with  the  public  schools,  at  which  more  than  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  addresses  have  been  delivered.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  meetings 
have  continued  through  the  day  and  evening;  upward  of  one  hundred,  through 
two  evenings  and  a  day  ;  fifty,  through  two  days  and  three  evenings ;  and  twelve, 
including  the  Teachers’  Institutes,  through  an  entire  week.  In  addition  to  this 
class  of  meetings  and  addresses,  upward  of  two  hundred  meetings  of  teachers 
and  parents  have  been  held  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  improved  methods  of 
teaching  the  studies  ordinarily  pursued  in  public  schools,  and  for  exhibitions  or 
public  examinations  of  schools,  or  of  a  class  of  pupils  in  certain  studies,  such  as 
arithmetic,  reading,  <fcc.  These  meetings  have  proved  highly  useful.  Besides 
these  various  meetings,  experienced  teachers  have  been  employed  to  visit  particu¬ 
lar  towns  and  sections  of  the  State,  and  converse  freely  with  parents  by  the  way- 
side  and  the  fireside,  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  district  school. 
By  these  various  agencies  it  is  believed  that  a  public  meeting  has  been  held 
within  three  miles  of  every  home  in  Rhode  Island. 

To  the  interest  awakened  by  these  addresses,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  numbers 
swayed  by  the  same  voice,  and  by  the  same  ideas,  must  be  added  the  more  per¬ 
manent  and  thoughtful  interest  cultivated  by  the  reading  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
tracts  on  the  same  topics  at  home.  More  than  sixteen  thousand  pamphlets  and 
tracts,  each  containing  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational  matter,  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  gratuitously  through  the  State  ;  and  in  one  year,  not  an  Almanac  was 
sold  in  Rhode  Island  without  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational  reading  attached. 
This  statement  does  not  include  the  official  documents  published  by  the  State,  noi 
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the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  nor  upward  of  twelve  hundred  bound  volumes  on 
schools  and  school  systems,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  which  have 
been  purchased  by  teachers,  or  which  have  been  added  to  public  or  private  libra¬ 
ries  within  the  last  four  years.  In  addition  to  the  printed  information  thus  dis¬ 
seminated,  the  columns  of  the  different  newspapers  published  in  the  State,  have 
always  been  open  to  original  and  selected  articles  on  education,  and  to  notices  of 
the  proceedings  of  school  meetings. 

The  result  of  this  preparation  for  practical  legislation  and  popular 
action  in  the  several  towns  and  districts,  may  be  summed  up  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1 .  An  inefficient  school  system  has  been  abolished,  and  a  system  has  been 
established,  having  within  itself  capacities  of  adaptation  to  large  and  small  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  to  towns  of  widely  different  circumstances,  as  to  the  number,  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  wealth  of  their  inhabitants,  and  which  provides  within  itself  for  the 
establishment,  support,  and  supervision  of  schools  of  different  grades,  and  for  the 
cheap  and  speedy  adjustment  of  all* difficulties  that  may  arise  in  its  administration. 

After  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  working  of  the  old  school 
law  was  ascertained  by  personal  observation,  and  by  communications  from  school 
officers  in  every  town  in  the  State,  a  bill  was  framed  by  request  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  winter  of  1844,  in  which  all  that  worked  well  in  the  existing  law 
was  retained,  and  only  such  modifications  and  additions  as  experience  pointed  out 
were  introduced.  The  bill  was  reported  in  May,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  House,  before  whom  it  was  explained,  section  by  section  and  paragraph  by 
paragraph.  After  some  modifications,  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  and 
printed ;  and  its  discussion  postponed  till  June.  In  June,  its  consideration  was 
taken  up,  its  several  provisions  explained  by  the  author  of  the  bill,  before  the  two 
Houses  in  convention,  all  questions  answered,  and  after  debate,  it  received  the 
almost  unanimous  sanction  of  the  House.  In  the  Senate,  its  consideration  was 
postponed  until  the  people  could  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  pronounce 
upon  it, — measures  having  been  taken  to  print  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  School  Commissioner  in  explanation  of  its  provis¬ 
ions,  and  circulated  amongst  school  officers  of  the  several  towns.  With  a  new 
legislature,  this  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  in  June,  1845,  a  familiar  exposi¬ 
tion  of  its  provisions  made  by  him  (Mr.  Barnard,)  before  that  body,  the  difficulties 
suggested  by  school  committees  were  explained,  a  few  modifications  introduced, 
and  then  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  House  adopted  the  action  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  postponing  the  operation  of  the  law  until  the  October  session  following,  that 
there  might  still  be  opportunity  for  the  people  to  examine  the  Act,  and  for  the 
legislature  to  modify  its  provisions.  The  law  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
November,  1845.  No  effort  was  spared  by  this  department,  through  circulars, 
public  addresses,  and  conversations  with  school  officers,  to  make  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  system,  as  easy  as  possible,  and  to  introduce  a  uniform 
and  efficient  administration  throughout  the  State.  To  this  end,  a  convention  of 
County  Inspectors,  Town  Committees,  and  District  Trustees,  including  the  most 
experienced  school  officers  and  teachers  of  Rhode  Island,  after  nine  months’  prac¬ 
tical  acquaintance  with  the  new  system,  was  held  in  Providence,  at  which  every 
difficulty  of  construction  was  presented  and  discussed,  forms  of  proceedings  from 
the  first  organization  of  a  school  district  to  the  laying  and  collecting  of  a  tax, 
specimens  of  school  registers,  district  and  town  school  returns,  regulations  to  be 
adopted  by  school  committees  as  to  attendance,  classification  of  scholars,  gradation 
of  schools,  books,  examination  of  teachers  and  supervision  of  schools,  were 
brought  forward  and  considered.  The  results  of  this  convention,  and  of  further 
reflection  on  the  subject,  were  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  edition  of  the  school  laws, 
and  distributed  to  every  school  officer.  t 

2.  Something  has  been  done  under  the  new  law  to  furnish  the  public  schools 
with  spacious,  attractive,  and  convenient  school-houses.  The  attention  of  parents 
and  school  officers  was  early,  earnestly,  and  perseveringly  called  to  the  almost 
necessary  connection  between  a  good  school-house  and  a  good  school,  and  to  the 
immense  injury  done  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  children  by  the  too  common 
neglect  of  ventilation,  temperature  and  furniture  of  school-rooms.  The  subject  was 
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introduced  into  every  public  address,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  work  of  educational 
improvement.  Six  thousand  pamphlets  containing  a  variety  of  plans  of  school- 
houses,  for  large  and  small  districts,  and  for  schools  of  different  grades,  were  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  State.  Plans  and  details  of  construction  were  gratuitously  fur¬ 
nished  to  builders  and  committees.  Efforts  were  made  to  get  up  at  least  one 
model  house  in  each  county,  in  which  the  true  principles  of  school  architecture 
should  be  carried  out,  and  could  be  seen.  Men  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  in  the 
large  districts,  were  seen  and  interested  in  the  erection  of  new  and  commodious 
structures — which  should  be  ornamental  to  the  village,  and  attractive  and  com¬ 
fortable  to  the  children.  School  committees  were  instructed  to  withhold  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  from  districts  whose  houses  should  be  considered  by  them  as  not  school- 
worthy. 

The  results  have  more  than  justified  the  practicability  of  these  and  other  efforts 
• — a  complete  renovation,  nay,  a  revolution,  having  passed  over  the  school-houses 
of  Rhode  Island.  Old,  dilapidated,  repulsive,  inconvenient  houses  have  given 
place  to  new,  neat,  attractive,  and  commodious  structures  in  a  majority  of  the 
districts.  Liberal  appropriations  have  been  freely  voted,  and  men  of  business 
and  taste  have  accepted  the  supervision  of  thje  expenditure.  Rhode  Island  can 
now  boast  of  more  good  school-houses  and  fewer  poor  ones,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number,  than  any  other  State. 

3.  Something  has  been  accomplished  in  augmenting  the  amount  of  school 
attendance,  and  especially  among  young  children  of  both  sexes,  and  girls  of  over 
twelve  years  of  age.  More  children  attend  school — commencing  earlier  in  life 
and  continuing  later,  and  for  a  longer  period  in  each  year.  The  statistics  on  this 
point  for  the  State  can  not  be  given  accurately — but  it  can  be  stated  generally, 
that  whenever  a  good  school-house  has  been  built,  a  good  teacher  employed,  and 
public  and  parental  interest  has  been  awakened  by  addresses  and  other  ways,  the 
attendance  has  been  increased,  at  least,  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  term  prolonged,  at 
least,  two  months  fti  the  year. 

4.  Something  has  been  done  to  make  the  school  attendance  of  children  more 
profitable,  by  establishing  a  gradation  of  schools  in  the  large  districts.  Upward 
of  one  hundred  primary  schools,  under  female  teachers,  have  been  opened,  for  the 
first  time,  in  village  districts,  for  the  young  children,  and  in  several  instances,  a 
high  school,  in  addition  to  primary  and  intermediate,  has  been  established. 

5.  The  course  of  instruction  generally,  in  the  State,  is  more  thorough,  practi¬ 
cal,  and  complete.  The  elementary  studies  are  more  attended  to, — music,  linear 
drawing,  composition,  and  mathematics  as  applied  to  practical  life,  have  been 
introduced  into  many  schools  ;  and  all  of  the  studies,  in  a  majority  of  the  schools, 
are  taught  after  better  methods,  in  better  books,  and  in  many  schools,  with  the 
advantage  of  ,the  blackboard,  globes,  outline  maps,  and  other  means  of  illustration. 
There  is  not  a  new  school-house,  and  hardly  a  school-house  of  any  kind,  in  the 
State,  which  is  not  supplied  with  a  blackboard.  One-third  of  the  districts,  or 
the  teachers,  have  a  terrestrial  globe  and  a  set  of  outline  maps. 

6.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text  books  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  same  towns.  In  twenty-two  towns,  the  committee  have  adopted  a 
uniform  set  of  text-books,  and  in  eighteen  of  these,  measures  have  been  adopted, 
in  cooperation  with  this  department,  by  which  these  books  have  been  introduced  at 
reduced  prices. 

7.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  the  more  extensive  and  permanept 
employment  of  well-qualified  teachers,  and  to  put  in  operation  agencies  by  which 
the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  all  of  the  schools  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be  improved.  The  provision  of  the  law  requiring  teachers  to  be 
examined,  has  led  to  the  rejection,  in  one  year,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
applicants — applicants  who  would  quietly  have  been  employed  by  the  districts, 
and  who  would  have  taught  in  the  same  old  mechanical  way  as  before,  but  for  this 
provision.  The  itinerating  agency  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Baker — his  familiar,  practical 
lectures :  his  conversations  with  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils ;  his  exhibition  of 
improved  methods,  by  classes  of  pupils  at  public  meetings ;  and  the  methods 
adopted  in  his  own  school- room,  have  done  an  untold  amount  of  good  in  leading 
teachers  to  their  own  improvement,  and  inducing  parents  and  trustees  to  employ 
only  well  qualified  teachers.  The  Teachers’  Institutes  which  have  been  held  in 
the  autumn  of  each  year,  for  three  years  past,  have  helped  to  train  the  public  to 
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the  appreciation  of  good  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  elevate  the  standard  and 
quicken  the  spirit  of  improvement  among  teachers  themselves.  The  same 
thing  has  been  done  by  the  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  same  and  the 
adjoining  towns,  for  the  consideration  of  topics  connected  with  the  classification, 
instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools.  The  reading  of  good  books  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  more  than  thirty  volumes  of  which  have  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  every  instructor,  and  the  habit  of  visiting  each  other’s 
schools,  and  especially  such  schools  as  have  an  established  reputation,  have  helped 
to  improve  a  large  number  of  teachers.  Whenever  applied  to,  he  (Mr.  Barnard) 
had  assisted  districts  that  were  disposed  to  pay  adequate  wages,  in  procuring  good 
teachers  ;  and  good  teachers,  in  obtaining  desirable  situations.  No  better  service 
can  be  rendered  the  cause  of  school  improvement  in  any  town,  than  by  introduc¬ 
ing  into  it  a  good  teacher  of  high  moral  and  literary  qualifications.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  female  teachers,  not  only  in  the  primary,  but  in  the 
district  school,  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer,  has  improved  the  disci¬ 
pline,  the  moral  influence,  and  the  manners  of  our  public  schools. 

8.  The  public  schools  of  a  majority  of  the  towns  have  been  brought  for  the 
first  time,  under  a  general  system  of  regulations,  and  have  been  subjected  to  an 
intelligent,  energetic,  and  vigilant  supervision.  Men  of  prompt  business  habits, 
large  views  of  education,  and  a  generous  public  spirit,  have  consented  to  aet  on 
the  school  committee.  Committees  have  studied  the  improvements  of  the  day, 
and  labored  to  introduce  them  into  the  schools. 

9.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  exclusive  of 
large  sums  voted  for  the  repairs  and  building  of  school -houses,  has  been  increased 
in  two-thirds  of  the  towns,  since  1844  ;  and  in  1847,  the  aggregate  amount 
raised  by  tax  in  the  State  for  the  compensation  of  teachers  alone,  was  nearly 
double  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  General  Treasury  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
1846,  for  the  first  time  in  two  hundred  years,  every  town  in  Rhode  Island  voted 
and  collected  a  school  tax — and  it  can  not  yet  be  ascertained  that  any  town  has 
been  made  poorer  by  its  appropriation,  while  it  is  certain  that  in  every  town  where 
the  appropriation  has  been  wisely  expended,  (as  it  might  have  been  in  every 
town,)  better  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  the  length  of  the  school  term  has 
been  prolonged — thus  converting  a  portion  of  the  material  wealth  of  the  town 
into  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  will  hereafter  diffuse  happiness,  create  wealth, 
and  preserve  it  from  waste. 

10.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  town,  village,  and 
district  libraries,  and  in  arranging  courses  of  popular  lectures  on  subjects  of 
science,  art,  literature,  and  practical  life. 

Before  Mr.  Barnard  left  the  State,  a  library  of  at  least  five  hundred 
volumes  had  been  secured  for  at  least  twenty-nine  out  of  the  thirty- 
two  town^  ;  and,  there  were  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  work,  so 
auspiciously  begun,  would  not  be  suspended  until  every  town  and 
every  large  village  should  be  supplied  with  a  library  of  good  books, 
to  carry  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  knowledge  to  every  work¬ 
shop  and  every  fireside. 

Seventeen  courses  of  popular  lectures  have  been  established  in  as  many  villages, 
which  have  already  awakened  a  spirit  for  reading,  disseminating  much  useful 
information  on  subjects  of  practical  importance,  suggested  topics,  and  improved  the 
whole  tone  of  conversation,  and  brought  people  of  widely  differing  sentiments  and 
habits  to  a  common  source  of  enjoyment. 

11.  As  at  once  the  source  of  most  of  the  improvements  which  have  thus  far 
been  made,  and  as  the  pledge  of  a  still  greater  advance  in  future,  there  has  been 
awakened  a  good  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest  on  the  subject  of  schools 
and  education.  The  profound  apathy,  which  hung  like  a  dead  man's  shroud  on 
the  public  heart,  has  disappeared,  and  parents  are  beginning  to  cooperate  with 
school  officers  and  teachers  iq  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  law  ;  and,  the 
school  interest  is  fast  becoming  a  prominent  interest  in  the  State.  Let  it  once 
become  such, — let  men  read,  think,  talk,  and  act  about  it,  as  they  do  about  mak- 
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ing  money,  or  carrying  a  political  election,  or  propagating  a  creed,  and  Rhode 
Island  will  become  the  model  State  of  the  Union.  And,  why  should  she  not? 
No  other  State  possesses  such  facilities.  Her  territory  is  small,  and  every  advance 
in  one  town  or  district  can  easily  be  known,  seen,  and  felt  in  every  other.  Her 
wealth  is  abundant, — more  abundant,  and  more  equally  distributed,  than  in  any 
other  State.  Her  population  is  concentrated  in  villages,  which  will  admit  of  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  of  the  highest  grades.  The  occupations  of  the 
people  are  diverse,  and  this  is  at  once  an  element  of  power  and  safety.  Commerce 
will  give  expansion  ;  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  will  give  activity, 
power,  invention,  and  skill  5  and  agriculture,  the  prudence  and  conservatism  which 
should  belong  to  the  intellectual  character  and  habits  of  a  people.  Rhode  Island 
has  a  large  city,  to  which  the  entire  population  of  the  State  is  brought  by  business 
or  pleasure  every  year,  and  which  should  impart  a  higher  tone  of  manners,  inteh 
ligence,  and  business,  than  can  exist  in  a  state  without  a  capital :  and,  fortunately, 
Providence  has  set  a  noble  example  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  in  her  educational 
institutions, — in  the  provision  of  her  citizens  for  schools,  libraries,  and  institutions 
of  religion  and  benevolence.  Rhode  Island,  too,  has  a  history, — her  own  peculiar 
history,  and  her  great  names, — the  names  of  Williams,  and  Clark,  of  Green,  and 
Perry,  of  Brown  and  Slater,  are  a  rich  inheritance,  and  make  her  sons  and 
daughters,  who  remove  into  other  States,  proud  of  their  parental  home. 

Although  satisfied  that  a  good  beginning  had  been  made  in  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  public  instruction,  and  in  the  improved 
school  habits  of  the  people,  Mr.  Barnard  did  not  deceive  himself  or 
the  Legislature,  with  the  impression  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  voice  was  more  earnest  than  his  in  demanding 
renewed  and  continued  efforts. 

But,  let  no  Rhode  Islander  forget  the  immense  fund  of  talent  which  has  slum¬ 
bered  in  unconsciousness,  or  been  only  half  developed,  in  the  country  towns  of  this 
State,  by  reason  of  the  defective  provision  for  general  education.  Let  the  past 
four  years  be  the  first  years  of  a  new  era, — an  era  in  which  education,  universal 
education,  the  complete  and  thorough  education  of  every  child  born  or  living  in 
the  State, — shall  be  realized.  Let  the  problem  be  solved, — how  much  waste  by 
vice  and  crime  can  be  prevented,  how  much  the  productive  power  of  the  State 
can  be  augmented,  how  far  happy  homes  can  be  multiplied  by  the  right  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  proportionate  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  every  child  ;  how  much  more,  and  how  much  better,  the  hand  can 
work  when  directed  by  an  intelligent  mind  ;  how  inventions  for  abridging  labor 
can  be  multiplied  by  cultivated  and  active  thought;  in  fine,  how  a  State  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  can  be  made  equal  to  a  State  of  ten* times  that 
number, — can  be  made  truly  an  Empire  State,  ruling  by  the  supremacy  of  mind, 
and  the  moral  sentiments.  All  this  can  be  accomplished  by  filling  the  State  with 
educated  mothers,  well  qualified  teachers,  and  good  books,  and  bringing  these 
mighty  agencies  to  bear  directly,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  upon 
every  child  and  every  adult. 

As  fellow-laborers  in  a  common  field,  he  would  say  to  all,  teachers,  school  offi¬ 
cers,  and  citizens,  persevere  in  the  measures  which  have  thus  far  been  adopted, 
and  adopt  others  more  efficient.  Act  directly,  and,  by  all  available  means,  on  the 
public  mind  ;  quicken,  enlighten,  and  direct  aright  the  popular  intelligence,  as  the 
source  of  all  practical  legislation,  and  judicious  action  on  the  subject  of  schools. 
Secure  every  advance  in  popular  intelligence  and  feeling  by  judicious  legal  enact¬ 
ment, — for  public  sentiment  and  action  will  not  long  remain  in  advance  of  the  law. 
See  to  it,  that  the  children  of  the  State,  and  especially  those  who  live  in  the  lanes 
and  alleys  of  your  city,  or  labor  in  your  mills  and  shops,  are  gathered  regularly, 
during  their  school  years,  into  good  schools.  Establish  institutions  of  industry, 
and  reformation,  for  vagrant  children,  and  juvenile  criminals.  Educate  well,  if 
you  can  educate  only  one  sex,  the  female  children,  so  that  every  home  shall  have 
an  educated  mother.  Bring  the  mighty  stimulus  of  the  living  voice,  and  well- 
matured  thought  on  great  moral,  scientific,  literary,  and  practical  topics,  to  bear 
on  the  whole  community,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  together  to  listen  to  popular 
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lectures.  Introduce  into  every  town,  and  every  family,  the  great  and  the  good  of 
all  past  time,  of  this  and  other  countries,  by  means  of  public  libraries  of  well- 
selected  books.  And,  above  all,  provide  for  the  professional  training,  the  perma¬ 
nent  employment  and  reasonable  compensation  of  teachers,  and,  especially,  of  female 
teachers,  for  upon  their  agency  in  popular  education  must  we  rely  for  a  higher 
style  of  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  culture. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  for  Mr.  Barnard  to  resign  before  he  had  fully 
consummated  his  plans  and  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  public 
education  in  Rhode  Island; — efficient  regulations  to  secure  the  punc¬ 
tual  and  regular  attendance  of  all  children  of  a  suitable  age,  in  some 
school,  public  or  private; — a  library  of  books  of  reference  for  the 
teacher  and  older  scholars  in  every  school,  and  of  circulation  in  every 
village  ; — a  course  of  popular  lectures  adapted  to  the  condition  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  employment  of  each  section  of  the  State,  as  supplementary 
to  the  instruction  of  the  schools  ; — a  public  high  school  in  every  town, 
for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  with  a  course  of  study  preparatory,  on  the 
one  hand,  for  admission  to  college,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  pursuit 
of  navigation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  the  mechanic  arts  ; — State 
scholarships,  to  entitle  deserving  young  men  from  any  town,  to  the 
privileges  of  a  literary  or  scientific  course  in  the  university,  or  in 
county  seminaries,  to  be  established  for  this  purpose ; — a  series  of 
educational  and  charitable  associations  to  be  aided  by  the  State  to 
meet  special  wants,  viz. :  an  orphan  agency,  to  seek  out  the  right  sort 
of  families,  in  which  to  place  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  for  a 
good  industrial  and  domestic  training ; — a  school  of  industry  for  truant, 
idle,  and  neglected  children  before  they  have  become  tainted  or  con¬ 
victed  of  crime ; — a  reform  school  for  young  criminals,  distributed  in 
small  rural  colonies,  or  families,  where  they  can  be  subjected  to 
restraint  and  supervision,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  humanizing 
influences  of  domestic  life ;  a  house  of  refuge  for  adult  criminals  to 
pass  a  period  of  severe  but  voluntary  probation,  and  support  them¬ 
selves  for  a  time,  until  they  could  again  enter  society  with  confirmed 
habits  of  temperance,  industry,  and  self-control,  and  by  a  reasonable  hope 
of  escaping  or  withstanding  the  temptations  by  which  they  originally 
fell ; — and,  training  institutions,  or  classes  of  special  study  and  prac¬ 
tice,  not  only  for  teachers  of  public  schools,  but  for  conductors  of  the 
several  special  schools  above  enumerated.  Mr.  Barnard,  however,  was 
not  permitted  to  prosecute  his  undertaking  any  further.  He  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  supplanting  an  inefficient  and  imperfect  system  of  public 
schools  by  one  which  possessed  great  capabilities  of  adaptation  to  the 
differing  circumstances  of  city  and  country,  and  had  gathered  about 
its  administration,  public  confidence.  The  state  of  his  health  precluded 
his  discharging  any  longer,  satisfactorily  to  himself,  the  labors  he  had 
before  performed.  He  was  urged  on  every  hand  to  diminish  the 
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sphere  of  his  activity,  and  still  retain  the  general  direction  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  movement,  so  happily  begun  under  his  auspices.  But,  with 
a  feverish  anxiety  to  work  out  to  the  full  circumference  of  his  duty  in 
any  official  position,  he  knew  there  would  he  no  rest  to  body  or  mind 
until  he  was  out  of  office,  and  he  therefore  tendered  his  resignation. 
He  did  not  write  out  his  final  report,  as  he  had  contemplated  doing, 
but  was  invited  by  the  Legislature  to  make  an  oral  communication  to 
the  two  Houses  in  Joint  Convention,  on  the  condition  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  public  schools.  His  address  on  this  occasion  is  character¬ 
ized  by  the  Providence  Journal  “  as  most  eloquent  and  impressive,  and 
was  listened  to.,  for  nearly  two  hours,  with  almost  breathless  attention.” 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Governor  was  instructed 
to  communicate  the  same  to  Mr.  Barnard :  — 

Resolved,  unanimously,  that  the  thanks  of  this  General  Assembly  be  given  to 
the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  for  the  able,  faithful,  and  judicious  manner  in  which  he 
has,  for  the  last  five  years,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

“  There  are  few  spectacles,”  says  a  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review,  on  the  recent  school  movement  in  Rhode  Island,  “  more  wor¬ 
thy  to  excite  an  ardent  yet  rational  enthusiasm,  than  the  movement 
of  a  commonwealth,  in  a  united  purpose,  and  with  resolute  will, 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  any  important  end  touching  the  moral 
or  intellectual  welfare  of  its  citizens.  When  the  value  of  the  object 
is  perceived  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  accepted  by  them  as  an 
interest  for  which  they  care  and  are  ready  to  labor,  our  hopes  for  the 
progress  of  the  race  are  confirmed  and  elevated.  But,  when  a  people 
are  seen  to  recognize  a  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  education, 
and,  with  one  mind  to  take  vigorous  and  rapid  measures  for  its 
removal,  they  deserve  indeed  the  highest  praise.  The  efforts  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  for  their  schools  have  been  peculiar,  in  res¬ 
pect  to  the  work  which  they  had  to  accomplish,  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
reform,  to  the  unanimity  and  zeal  with  which  it  has  been  executed,  to 
the  permanent  results  which  have  been  attained,  and  to  the  still 
higher  promise  for  the  future,  of  which  these  results  give  the 
assurance.” 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Barnard  had  determined  to  retire 
from  the  office  of  School  Commissioner,  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
through  a  committee  appointed  at  the  several  Institutes,  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1849,  presented  him  a  silver  pitcher,  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  respect  and  friendship,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  the  interest  which  he  had  ever  taken 
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in  their  professional  improvement  and  individual  welfare.  The  follow¬ 
ing  correspondence  took  place  on  the  occasion  :  — 

To  Hon.  Henry  Barnard ,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  teachers  assembled  at  the  several  Institutes  which  were  held 
in  the  State  during  the  past  year,  on  learning  your  intention  of  closing  your  offi¬ 
cial  connection  with  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island,  appointed  the  undersigned  a 
committee  to  express  their  regret  at  your  departure,  and  to  present  you  some  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  your  services  in  the  cause  of  education,  aud  of  the  inter¬ 
est  which  you  have  always  manifested  in  their  professional  improvement  and  indi¬ 
vidual  welfare. 

Of  the  extent  of  your  labors  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  thorough  re-organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  system  of  public  schools,  and  in  encountering  successfully  the  many 
difficulties  incident  to  the  working  of  a  new  system,  few  of  us  can,  probably,  be 
aware. 

But,  we  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  Teachers’ 
Institutes,  which  have  from  time  been  held  by  your  appointment,  and  provided 
(too  often,  we  fear,  at  your  expense)  with  skillful  and  experienced  instructors  and 
practical  lecturers ;  and,  of  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  education  and 
teaching,  which  you  have  scattered  broadcast  over  the  State. 

We  can  speak,  too,  of  what  the  teachers  of  the  State  know  from  daily  observa¬ 
tion, — many  of  them  from  happy  experience, — of  the  great  change, — nay,  revolu¬ 
tion, — which  you  have  wrought  in  our  school  architecture;  by  which,  old,  dilapi¬ 
dated,  and  unsightly  district  school-houses  have  given  way  for  the  many  new, 
attractive,  commodious,  and  healthy  edifices  which  now  adorn  our  hills  and 
valleys. 

We  have  seen,  too,  and  felt  the  benefits  of  the  more  numerous  and  regular 
attendance  of  scholars,  of  the  uniformity  of  text-books,  the  more  vigilant  super¬ 
vision  of  school  Committees,  and  the  more  lively  and  intelligent  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  of  parents  in  our  labors,  which  have  been  brought  about  mainly  by  your 
efforts. 

The  fruits  of  your  labors  may  also  be  seen  in  the  courses  of  popular  lectures 
which  are  now  being  held,  and  in  the  wdl-selected  town,  village,  and  district 
libraries,  which  you  have  assisted  in  establishing,  and  which  are  already  scatter¬ 
ing  their  life-giving  influence  through  our  beloved  State. 

In  the  consciousness  of  having  been  the  main  instrumentality  in  effecting  these 
changes,  for  which  the  generations  yet  unborn  will  bless  your  memory,  you  have 
your  own  best  reward.  But,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Institutes,  we  ask 
you  to  accept  the  accompanying  gift,  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude  for  these  your 
labors,  of  their  personal  regard  and  friendship,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  your 
services  in  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  and  to  our  profession  in  particular. 
We  only  wish  it  were  more  worthy  of  your  acceptance. 

Receive  it,  Sir,  with  our  best  wishes  for  your  welfare.  May  your  future  course 
be  as  honorable  to  yourself,  as  the  past  has  been  useful  to  the  children  and  youth 
of  Rhode  Island. 

And,  believe  us,  Sir,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  your  sincere  and 
obedient  servants, 

Robert  Allyn,  Jenks  Mowry,  Solomon  P.  Wells,  Fanny  J.  Burge,  Jane 
Fifield,  Sylvester  Patterson,  George  W.  Dodge. 

Providende,  January  30,  1849. 

Providence,  January  31,  1849. 

To  Messrs.  Allyn ,  fyc. 

I  feel  deeply  impressed  by  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  your  communication 
of  the  30th  instant,  and  by  the  elegant  and  valuable  present  which  accompanied 
the  same,  in  the  name  of  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  of  Rhode  Island.  I  shall 
ever  bear  in  grateful  remembrance  the  numberless  acts  of  personal  kindness  and 
willing  codperation  in  my  official  labors  which  I  have  received  from  teachers  both 
of  public  and  private  schools  since  my  first  connection  with  the  cause  of  education 
in  this  State,  and  I  accept  this  parting  testimonial  of  their  friendship,  and  too  par¬ 
tial  appreciation  of  my  labors,  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  with  a  sense  of 
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obligation  greater  than  I  can  express.  If,  during  the  past  five  years,  anything  haa 
been  done  to  increase  the  facilities  for  individual  and  professional  improvement 
enjoyed  by  teachers,  and  to  raise  the  social  and  pecuniary  estimation  in  which 
their  services  are  held  and  rewarded  ;  if  any  advance  has  been  made  toward  the 
better  organization  and  administration  of  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  the  more 
thorough,  complete,  and  practical  education  of  the  whole  people,  these  results  are 
the  sum  total  of  innumerable  contributions,  all  of  them  as  meritorious,  and  many 
of  them,  I  doubt  not,  more  important  than  my  own.  Every  teacher  who  has, 
with  or  without  the  help  of  books,  institutes,  and  sympathizing  friends,  made  his 
school  better  than  he  found  it ;  every  school  officer  who  has  aimed  faithfully  to 
understand  and  execute  all  the  details  in  the  local  administration  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  ;  every  person  who,  by  his  voice,  his  pen,  his  vote,  his  pecuniary  aid,  or  his 
personal  influence,  has  contributed  to  the  earnest  awakening  of  the  Legislatui’e 
and  the  people  to  the  importance  of  this  much-neglected  public  interest,  and  in 
favor  of  liberal  and  efficient  measures  of  educational  reform,  has  labored  with  me 
in  a  common  field  of  usefulness,  and  is  entitled  to  whatever;  of  credit  may  be 
attached  to  a  successful  beginning  of  the  enterprise. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  ever-extending  results  of  educational  labor,  that  if 
a  successful  beginning  has  been  made  in  any  department  of  this  field,  no  matter 
how  small  may  be  the  measure  of  success,  we  should  feel  amply  rewarded  for  our 
exertions,  and,  with  love,  hope,  and  patience  in  our  hearts,  we  should  hold  on  and 
hold  out  to  the  end.  Whoever  else  may  fail  or  .falter,  may  every  teacher  in  the 
State  persevere  until  Rhode  Island  stands  acknowledged  before  the  world  the 
model  State,  for  her  wise  system  of  popular  education.  Then  will  her  workshops 
be  filled  with  intelligent,  inventive,  and  contented  laborers ;  her  cities  and  villages 
be  crowned  with  institutions  of  religion,  benevolence,  and  charity,  and  every  home 
throughout  her  borders  be  made  a  circle  of  unfading  smiles. 

The  cause  of  true  education,  of  the  complete  education  of  every  human  being, 
without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune,  is  worthy  of  the  concentration 
of  all  our  powers,  and,  if  need  be,  of  any  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  and  labor,  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  in  its  behalf.  Ever  since  the  Great  Teacher  conde¬ 
scended  to  dwell  among  men,  the  progress  of  this  cause  has  been  upward  and 
onward,  and  its  final  triumph  has  been  longed  for,  and  prayed  for,  and  believed  in, 
by  every  lover  of  his  race.  And,  although  there  is  much  that  is  dark  and  dispair- 
ing  in  the  past  and  present  condition  of  society,  yet,  when  we  study  the  nature  of 
education,  and  the  necessity  and  capabilities  of  improvement  all  around  us,  with 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy  in  our  hands,  and  with  the  evidence  of  what  has 
already  been  accomplished,  the  future  rises  bright  and  glorious  before  us ;  and,  on 
its  forehead  is  the  morning  star,  the  herald  of  a  better  day  than  has  yet  dawned 
on  our  world.  In  this  sublime  possibility, — nay,  in  the  sure  word  of  God, — let  us, 
in  our  hours  of  doubt  and  despondency,  reassure  our  hope,  strengthen  our  faith, 
and  confirm  the  unconquerable  will.  The  cause  of  education  can  not  fail,  unless 
all  the  laws  which  have  heretofore  governed  the  progress  of  society  shall  cease  to 
operate,  and  Christianity  shall  prove  to  be  a  fable,  and  liberty  a  dream.  May  we 
all  hasten  on  its  final  triumph  by  following  the  example  of  the  Great  Teacher,  in 
doing  good  according  to  our  means  and  opportunity ;  and,  may  each  strive  to 
deserve,  at  the  end  of  life,  the  epitaph  of  one,  ‘  in  whose  death  mankind  lost  a 
friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy.’ 

With  renewed  assurance  of  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  expressed  in  your 
communication,  and  for  the  honor  of  this  present,  and,  with  my  best  wishes  for 
the  individual  welfare  of  every  teacher  in  the  State,  I  remain 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Barnard. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  requested  by  a  committee  of  citizens  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  State  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  which  was  painted 
by  Lincoln,  of  Providence,  and  presented  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society. 
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In  December,  1844,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  Providence,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Henry  Barnard,  State  Agent  of  Public  Schools,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  a  State  organization  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Nathan  Bishop  presided,  and  Messrs.  John  Kingsbury,  H.  Day,  A. 
Perry,  N.  Bishop,  and  J.  J.  Stimpson  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
upon  the  formation  of  a  “State  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Public  School  Edu¬ 
cation.”  On  January  21st,  1845,  a  second  meeting  was  called  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Wilkins  Updike  presiding,  when  a  report  was  made  in  favor 
of  such  an  association,  and  a  discussion  followed,  from  Messrs.  H.  Barnard,  N. 
Bishop,  T.  C.  Hartshorn,  W.  G-ammell,  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  W.  Updike,  and  J.  S. 
Tourtellott.  A  draft  of  a  constitution  for  an  Association,  to  be  styled  the 
“Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,”  was  presented  by  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  Barnard, 
N.  Bishop,  J.  T.  Sisson,  J.  Kingsbury,  A.  Bosworth,  T.  R.  Hazard,  W.  Gammell, 
and  G.  King. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1845,  was  held  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  W. 
Updike  in  the  chair.  The  committee  reported  favorably  on  the  draft  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard,  which  was  adopted.  After  remarks  upon 
“  Tue  general  interests  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island  ”  by  Messrs.  H.  Barnard,  F. 
Wayland,  A.  Caswell,  C.  Farnum,  Osgood,  J.  T.  Sisson,  N.  Bishop,  and  C.  G. 
Perry,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers. 

Second  Meeting. — January  28th,  1845,  at  Providence. 

An  election  of  officers  was  made,  and  John  Kingsbury  chosen  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute.  The  officers  elected  at  this  and  the  subsequent  annual 
meetings  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  list  (A.)  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute. 

Prof  Gammell  offered  resolutions  commendatory  of  the  objects  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  which  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  L.  Haile,  J.  S.  Pitman,  H.  Day,  C.  Far¬ 
num,  H.  Barnard,  N.  Bishop,  G.  L.  Dwight,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Waterman. 

Third  Meeting. — February  19th,  1845,  at  East  Greenwich. 

Addresses  upon  “  The  Educational  wants  of  Rhode  Island ,”  by  W.  Updike,  and 
H.  Barnard. 

Remarks  upon  “  The  Importance  of  Education ,”  by  S.  Vernon,  and  J.  Durfee. 

Fourth  Meeting. — February  28th,  and  March  1st  and  2d,  1845,  at  Woonsocket. 

Addresses  upon  “  The  Condition  of  Schools  in  Rhode  Island ,”  by  W.  Updike, 
and  H.  Barnard ;  “  The  evils  of  a  misdirected  Education ,”  by  H.  Barnard 

Discussions  upon  “  School-houses ;  their  location,  construction ,  &c."  by  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Tallman,  C.  Farnum,  S.  S.  Greene,  W.  A.  Steere,  A.  Harkness,  J.  Kings¬ 
bury,  J.  D.  Giddings,  and  H.  Barnard;  “  The  causes  of  Failure  in  Teaching ,” 
by  J.  Kingsbury;  “  Method  of  teaching  Spelling,"  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Farnum, 
G.  C.  Wilson,  T.  Davis,  and  S.  Bushee;  “ Method  of  teaching  Reading,"  by 
Messrs.  Barnard,  Farnum,  Giddings,  and  others ;  “  Music  as  a  branch  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Schools ,”  by  Messrs.  S.  W.  Coggshall,  Tallman,  Giddings  and  Barnard ; 
“  Means  of  securing  Regularity  and  Punctuality  of  Attendance ,”  by  Rev.  J.  Boy- 
den;  “  Methods  of  conducting  School  Examinations ,”  by  H.  Barnard 

Fifth  Meeting. — June  25th  and  26th,  1845,  at  Newport. 

Addresses  by  Messrs.  Gammell,  Thayer,  L.  B.  Smith,  Brooks,  Barnard,  F. 
Brown,  E.  Clark,  Terry,  and  J.  S.  Tourtellott. 
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Sixth  Meeting. — September  12  th,  1845,  at  Warren, 

Discussions  upon  school  subjects,  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  T.  R.  Hazard,  Dr. 
Moore,  Hathaway,  J.  P  Tustin,  and  others. 

Addresses  upon  “  The  connection  between  Common  School  Education  and  State 
Prosperity ,”  by  Prof.  Gammell;  “  How  Parents  may  second  the  efforts  of  Teach¬ 
ers ”  by  Rev.  T.  Shepard*  n Methods  of  securing  the  regular  Attendance  of  Pu¬ 
pils ,”  by  A  Perry,  followed  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Tustin,  and  others. 

Seventh  Meeting. — September  19th  and  20th,  1845,  at  Valley  Falls. 

Remarks  upon  11 A  plan  of  Gradation  for  Schools ,”  by  Messrs.  Barnard  and 
Bishop;  “  Stability  of  population  promoted  by  good  Schools ,”  by  T.  M.  Burgess; 
“  Punctuality  and  regularity  of  Attendance,”  by  Messrs.  H.  Day  and  J.  T.  Sisson. 
Discussions  on  “  Methods  of  managing  and  disciplining  Schools ,”  by  Messrs.  G-. 

A.  Willard,  Crowell,  J.  B.  Tallman,  Sisson,  Kingsbury,  Farnum,  Gay,  Harkness, 
Giddings,  Wilkinson,  Benson,  and  T.  Davis;  “ Methods  of  Improvement  of  the 
Schools  of  the  Village ,”  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Bishop,  and  Day. 

Eighth  Meeting. — September  20th  and  27th,  1845,  at  Chepachet. 

Addresses  on  “  Public  Schools  the  only  available  means  of  a  General  Educa¬ 
tion ,”  by  J.  Kingsbury;  “  The  importance  of  Moral  Education ,”  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Cheney ;  “  My  experience  as  a  Pupil  and  a  Teacher ,”  by  C.  Farnum ;  “  The  im¬ 

portance  of  a  radical  change  in  our  System  of  Public  Education ,”  by  H.  Barnard, 
followed  by  Messrs.  Perry,  D.  G.  Grosvenor,  and  Tourtellott. 

Ninth  Meeting. — September  30th,  1845,  at  Olneyville. 

Address  “  On  Schools  good  enough  for  the  Rich ,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
Poor,”  by  H.  Barnard. 

Discussions  by  Messrs.  Farnum,  Day,  and  Harkness. 

Remarks  on  “  The  importance  of  paying  respect  to  the  Teacher's  office by  0. 
Angell. 

Tenth  Meeting. — October  4th,  1845,  at  Pawtuxet. 

Addresses  “  On  the  importance  of  gradation  of  Schools,”  by  N.  Bishop  and  H. 
Barnard;  On  “  Uniformity  of  education  necessary  to  solid  equilibrium,”  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Osgood. 

Remarks  on  “  The  warming  of  school-houses,”  by  Messrs.  Hartshorn  and  Bar¬ 
nard. 

Eleventh  Meeting. — October  7th,  1845,  at  Fruit  Hill. 

Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Bishop,  Day,  Harkness  and  Belden. 

Twelfth  Meeting. — October  10th,  1845,  at  Scituate. 

Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  E.  W.  Baker,  and  Rev.  H.  Quirnby. 

Thirteenth  Meeting.—  October  14th,  1845,  at  Foster,  Hemlock  Village. 
Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Barnard,  and  others ;  on  “  Town  Libraries ,” 
by  H.  Barnard. 

Fourteenth  Meeting. — October  30th,  1845,  at  Kingston. 

Address  on  “  The  value  of  a  good  education  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,”  by 
Dr.  Wayland. 

Remarks  on  “  Educational  wants  and  defects ,”  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  W. 
S.  Baker;  “  The  proper  construction  of  school-houses,”  by  Messrs.  Colgrove  and 
Vernon;  “  The  means  and  importance  of  securing  good  teachers ,”  by  Messrs. 
Goodwin,  Davis,  and  Baker ;  “  The  means  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  schools 
in  the  coming  winter ,”  by  H.  Barnard. 

Fifteenth  Meeting. — December  19th  and  20th,  1845.  at  Bristol. 

Addresses  upon  “  Punctuality,”  and  other  subjects,  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  N. 

B.  Cook,  T.  Shepard,  Sykes,  J.  Gushee,  Bosworth,  Bishop,  and  Barnard. 
Discussions  upon  “  Methods  of  Discipline  and  Instruction.” 

Sixteenth  Meeting — second  annual  meeting. — January  15th,  1846,  at  Prov¬ 
idence. 

Reports  from  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee;  Election  of  Officers. 
Remarks  by  Messrs.  T.  Shepard,  W.  Russell,  of  Boston,  Dr.  Wayland,  Vernon, 
Updike,  Bishop,  Caswell,  Barnard,  and  others. 
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Seventeenth  Meeting. — January  30th  and  31st,  1846,  at  Pawtucket. 

Remarks  on  “  Who  should  be  employed  as  Public  School  Teachers, ,”  by  N. 
Bishop;  “  The  rights  of  children  to  an  Education]'  by  H.  Day;  “  TIlc  duty  of 
Parents  in  regard  to  School  Discipline ]'  by  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Discussions  on  “ Neatness  in  School-houses by  Messrs.  G-.  C.  Wilson,  G-.  A. 
Willard,  Giddings,  Wickes,  and  Sisson ;  “  The  classification  of  Schools  and  use 
of  Monitors ,”  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Griddings,  Perry,  Wilkinson,  Benson,  and 
Wickes;  “  The  value  of  Female  Teachers]'  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Blodgett,  Rounds, 
Willard,  Wilkinson,  and  Boyden;  “  The  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  School  Book]'  by 
Messrs.  J.  Boyden,  Hyde,  Blodgett,  Rounds,  Willard,  Farnsworth,  Wickes, 
Perry,  and  Farnum  ;  “  Corporal  Punishment]'  by  Messrs.  Day,  Farnum,  Perry, 
Willard,  Sisson,  Wilson,  Rounds,  Benson,  and  Barnard. 

Addresses  by  Messrs.  Willard,  Sisson,  and  Barnard. 

Eighteenth  Meeting — third  annual  meeting. — January  7th,  1847,  at  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Reports  from  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee ;  Election  of  Officers. 

Resolved,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Wayland,  that  the  Board  of  the  Institute  take 
measures  to  promote  the  establishment  of  District  School  Libraries  through  the 
State. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  “  Journal  of  the  R.  I.  Institute  of  In¬ 
struction”  to  the  districts. 

Remarks  on  “  The  Improvements  effected  in  the  Schools  of  Rhode  Island]'  by 
Messrs.  T.  H.  Tail,  Whipple,  A.  Ballou,  A.  J.  Manchester,  Baker,  Bishop,  and 
Hunter. 

Nineteenth  Meeting. — February  6th,  1847,  at  Smithfield. 

Address  by  W.  Updike. 

Discussion  on  “  Methods  of  Government  available  in  the  Country]'  by  Messrs. 
Farnum,  Giddings,  and  Harkness. 

Lesson  in  Elocution,  by  F.  Russell. 

Twentieth  Meeting. — February  19th,  1847,  at  Apponaug  Village. 

Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Updike,  Baker,  and  Barnard. 

Lecture  on  Elocution,  by  F.  Russell. 

Twenty-first  Meeting. — February  20th,  1847,  at  Knightsville.  • 

Addresses  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Baker,  Kingsbury,  and  Updike. 

Lecture  on  Elocution,  by  F.  Russell. 

Drill  of  the  pupils  of  W.  S.  Baker,  in  Elocution  and  Arithmetic. 

Twenty-second  Meeting. — February  27th,  1847,  at  Johnston. 

Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Harkness,  Whiting,  W aterman,  Baker,  and 
Updike. 

Tiventy-third  Meeting. — March  19  th,  1847,  at  Cramp  ton  Mills. 

Address,  by  Mr.  Whitney. 

Discussions. 

Exercises  in  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Singing,  &c.,  by  the  scholars  of  several 
neighboring  schools,  by  Mr.  Baker. 

Twenty-fourth  Meeting.— September  11th,  1847,  at  Chepachet,  on  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  a  new  school  building. 

Address  on  “ Architecture  as  connected  with  Education]'  by  J.  Kingsbury: 
“  The  Advantages  of  a  good  Education  to  Individuals  and  the  Community ,”  by 
Dr.  Wayland. 

Remarks  on  “  The  relations  of  Parents  and  Teachers]'  by  Messrs.  Bishop, 
Fowle,  and  Brown. 

Twenty-fifth  Meeting — fourth  annual  meeting. — January  21st  and  25th, 
1848,  at  Providence. 

Reports  from  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee. 

Remarks  on  “  Progress  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island]'  by  Messrs.  Vail,  Updike, 
Sisson,  Barnard,  and  Bishop ;  “  Town  Libraries  and  Popular  Lectures]'  by  Mr. 
Osgood ;  “  The  duties  of  Parents  to  their  Schools,"  by  N.  Bishop. 
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Address  on  “  The  Progress  and  Condition  of  Schools  in  Rhode  Island ,”  by  H. 
Barnard. 

Twenty-sixth  Meeting. — At  Newport. 

Remarks  on  “  The  Condition  of  Schools by  Messrs.  Updike,  Wee  don,  Bar¬ 
nard, -and  Whipple. 

Twenty -seventh  Meeting — fifth  annual  meeting. — January  29th,  1849,  at 
Providence. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee;  Election  of  Officers. 

Resolved,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Gammell  (discussed  on  the  two  previous  meet¬ 
ings),  that  Education  in  Rhode  Island  will  need  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legis-  i 
lature,  the  continued  attention  of  our  efficient  commissioner,  and  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 

Remarks  on  “  The  Condition  and  Statistics  of  Education  in  the  State ,”  by  H. 
Barnard;  “  Female  Teachers ,”  by  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Baker ;  “  The  Condition  of 
Schools ,”  by  Messrs.  Porter,  Hartshorn,  and  Hall. 

Twenty-eighth  Meeting. — February  5th,  1849,  at  Providence. 

Address  on  “  The  Origin  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Providence,”  by  E.  M.  Stone,  j 

Remarks  on  “  The  Condition  of  Schools ,”  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Barber,  Baker, 
Cranston,  and  S.  Patterson ;  “  The  need  of  Evening  Schools  in  Providence ,  by  E.  ; 
M.  Stone. 

A  committee  appointed  (Messrs.  Hartshorn,  Dumont,  Shepard,  Updike,  and  : 
Harris)  to  prepare  a  statement  respecting  the  school  fund,  and  memorialize  the 
people  upon  the  importance  of  leaving  it  intact. 

Voted,  unanimously,  that  the  president  express  to  Mr.  Barnard,  on  his  re¬ 
signation  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  the  high  sense  enter-  i 
tained  by  the  Institute,  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  State. 

Twenty-ninth  Meeting — sixth  annual  meeting. — January  18th  and  24th, 
1850,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Address  on  “A  Normal  School  in  connection  with  Brown  University by  N.  \ 
Bishop,  with  remarks  by  Dr.  Wayland,  and  others. 

Resolutions  approving  of  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  recom¬ 
mending  monthly  meetings  from  October  to  March,  with  lectures,  &c. 

Tltirtieth  Meeting. — February  1st,  1850,  at  Providence. 

Lecture  on  “  The  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,”  by  W.  D.  Swan,  with 
remarks  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Bishop,  Mowry,  and  others. 

Thirty-first  Meeting. — March  8th,  1850,  at  Providence. 

Address  on  “  Guyot's  Physical  Geography ,”  by  J.  Kingsbury,  followed  by 
Messrs.  Perry  and  Goodwin. 

Thirty-second  Meeting. — October  18th,  1850,  at  Providence. 

Address  on  “  The  Brain,”  by  Dr.  Ray. 

Thirty-third  Meeting. — November  1st,  1850,  at  Providence. 

Address  on  “  The  True  Teacher,”  by  J.  D.  Philbriek. 

Thirty-fourth  Meeting. — January  17th,  1851,  at  Providence. 

Address  on  “  The  relations  of  Parents  to  their  Cliild/ren  in  regard  to  Educa¬ 
tion,”  by  N.  Bishop. 

Remarks  on  “  The  Condition  of  the  poor  Children  of  Providence,”  by  various 
speakers. 

Thirty-fifth  Meeting — seventh  annual  meeting. — February  9th,  1851,  at 
Providence. 

Report  from  the  Treasurer ;  Officers  elected. 

Lecture  on  “  The  facilities  enjoyed  by  Rhode  Island  for  promoting  Civiliza¬ 
tion,”  by  Dr.  Wayland. 

Thirty-sixth  Meeting — eighth  annual  meeting. — January  23d,  1852,  at 
Providence. 

Election  of  Officers. 
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Address  on  “  The  Harmony  of  Public  Schools  with  our  Institutions ,”  by  Dr. 
Sears. 

Thirty-seventh  Meeting.— February  20th,  1852,  at  Providence. 

Lecture  on  “  Drawing ,”  oy  Prof.  Whitaker. 

Thirty-eighth  Meeting. — March  19th,  1852,  at  Providence. 

Address  on  “  G  ography,”  by  Prof.  GTuyot. 

Thirty-ninth  Meeting. — April  2d,  1 852,  at  Providence. 

Address  on  “  Teaching  Arithmetic ,”  by  D.  P.  Colburn. 

Fortieth  Meeting — ninth  annual  meeting. — January  19th,  1853,  at  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Address  on  “  The  need  of  Compulsory  Laws  for  attendance  at  School ',”  by  J. 
Bates;  “  School  Instruction  in  Manners ,”  by  G.  H.  Tillinghast. 

Forty-first  Meeting — tenth  annual  meeting. — January  17th,  1854,  at  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Address  on  “  Educational  Progress ,  and  the  need  of  a  Board  of  Education,”  by 
J.  Kingsbury,  with  remarks  by  Messrs.  S.  S.  Green,  E.  R.  Potter,  A.  Perry,  and 
E.  M.  Stone,  upon  a  State  Normal  School,  Moral  and  Physical  Education,  and 
School  Examinations. 

Report  from  G.  H.  Tillinghast  advising  the  use  of  a  text-book  entitled  the 
“  Morals  of  Manners.” 

Remarks  on  “ Reading,”  by  Mr.  Sumner,  of  the  Normal  School. 

Forty-second  Meeting — eleventh  annual  meeting. — January  24th,  25th, 
and  26th,  1855,  at  Providence. 

Reports  from  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee ;  Officers  elected. 

Address  on  “  The  unconscious  Tuition  of  the  Teacher ,”  by  F.  D.  Huntington. 

Lectures  on  “  Methods  for  promoting  Intellectual  Culture  by  the  Teachers,”  by 
D.  P.  Colburn;  “ Physical  Geography ,”  by  Prof.  Guyot;  “ Manner  of  teaching 
Physical  Geography ,”  by  Prof.  Guyot ;  “  The  relation  of  the  State  to  Popular 
Education.”  by  Dr.  Sears;  “Reading,”  by  Dr.  Sears;  “  The  influence  of  the 
Earth's  form  upon  Human  Development,”  by  Prof.  Guyot ;  “  The  Glaziers  of 
Switzerland,”  by  Prof.  Guyot. 

Resolutions  recommending  the  establishment  Of  free  public  evening  schools 
in  the  manufacturing  villages  and  larger  towns;  moved  by  S.  Austin,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Messrs.  Stone,  Green,  Tillinghast,  and  Arnold; — that  in  Normal 
Schools,  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  should  be  the  main  object,  and  that  a 
high  standard  of  culture  should  be  a  pre-requisite  to  admission ;  reported  by  a 
committee,  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Perry,  Yail,  Willard,  Nash,  Greene,  Stone, 
and  Colburn; — recommending  the  establishment  of  an  educational  Journal, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner,  and  referring  the  subject  to  his 
action;  reported  by  a  committee,  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Perry  and  Yail; 
— welcoming  the  new  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Rev.  Robert  Allyn. 

Forty-third  Meeting — twelfth  annual  meeting. — January  24th  and  25th, 
1856,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  officers ;  S.  S.  Greene  elected  President,  J.  Kingsbury  declining  a 
reelection. 

Addresses  on  “  The  Importance  of  thorough  Elementary  Instruction ,”  by  A.  R. 
Pope ;  “  The  Value  of  the  Popular  Educator  to  the  Community,”  by  W.  W.  Hop- 
pin  ;  “  The  varied  Duties  of  a  faithful  Teacher ,”  by  Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark ;  “  Edu¬ 
cational  Progress  in  Rhode  Island,”  by  J.  Kingsbury. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  J.  Kingsbury  for  his  able,  faithful,  and  long  contin¬ 
ued  services. 

A  committee  reported  favorably  respecting  the  “R.  I.  Schoolmaster,”  and  a 
corresponding  committee  for  that  Journal  was  appointed. 

Messrs.  Leach,  Allyn,  and  Stone  were  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  obtaining  facts  respecting  truancy  and  vagrancy.  Discussion  by 
Messrs.  Allyn,  Leach,  Stone,  Cook,  Boyden,  Grover,  and  others. 
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Report  from  a  committee  recommending  to  the  attention  of  teachers  a  book 
entitled  “  Morals  of  Manners,”  by  Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick. 

Forty -fourth  Meeting — thirteenth  annual  meeting. — January  31st,  1857, 
at  Providence. 

Report  from  the  Treasurer ;  Election  of . Officers. 

Messrs.  Greene  and  Stone  appointed  to  solicit  from  the  General  Assembly  an 
appropriation  in  favor  of  the  “R.  I.  Schoolmaster.” 

Forty-fifth  Meeting. — May  28th  and  29th,  1957,  at  Newport. 

Addresses  on  “  Education ,”  by  G.  H.  Calvert ;  “  The  chief  Defects  of  Home  Edu¬ 
cation, ,”  by  Rev.  AY.  Burton ;  “  Mathematical  Studies ,”  by  Rev.  AY.  Stow. 

Remarks  on  “  The  advantages  of  the  social  position  of  the  Teacher ”  by  AY. 
Burton ;  il  The  duties  of  Teachers  in  the  Government  and  Moral  Training  of  Chil¬ 
dren. ,”  by  Messrs.  Allyn,  Colburn,  Burton,  and  Tenney. 

Discussion  on  “  Capacity  to  govern  without  Corporal  Punishment ,  the  highest 
qualification  of  the  Teacher .”  by  Messrs.  Hazard,  Allyn,  Stow,  and  Burton. 

Forty-sixth  Meeting — fourteenth  annual  meeting. — February  6th,  1858, 
at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers ;  Report  of  the  Treasurer ;  balance  on  hand,  $1,141.16. 

Resolutions  recommending  the  farther  increase  of  Evening  Schools,  and  free 
Public  Libraries ;  on  motion  of  S.  Austin,  seconded  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone. 

Messrs.  Greene  and  Leach  were  appointed  to  arrange  with  the  Commissioner 
for  meetings  of  the  Institute  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

[The  Records  of  six  meetings  are  not  preserved,  and  all  the  following  num¬ 
bers  are  increased  by  that  number.] 

Fifty-third  Meeting — fifteenth  annual  meeting. — February  27th,  1859,  at 
Providence. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer ;  Election  of  Officers. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  reported  meetings  of  the  Institute  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  at  North  Foster,  Chepachet,  Crompton,  Mashassuc,  and  two  at 
Yalley  Falls. 

Address  on  “  Education  in  the  Home,”  by  Rev.  AY.  Barber. 

Fifty-fourth  Meeting — sixteenth  annual  meeting. — January  20th  and  21st, 
1860,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers ;  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Discussions  on  “  Whispering  and  Intercommunication  among  Scholars ,”  by 
Messrs.  Cady,  Foster,  Smith,  AYillard,  Perry,  and  Leach ;  “  Means  for  securing 
Attention  in  School ,”  by  Messrs.  Gammell,  Foster,  Ladd,  Mowry,  and  De  Munn; 
“  The  Influence  of  Education  upon  the  Community ,”  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Clapp,  J.  B. 
Chapin,  Sears,  Stone,  and  Leach;  “  Written  Examinations ,”  by  Messrs.  Man¬ 
chester,  De  Munn,  and  Snow. 

Remarks  on  “  Means  of  securing  punctual  and  regular  Attendance  at  School ,” 
by  A  AY.  Godding. 

The  “  R.  I.  Schoolmaster  ”  was  made  the  organ  of  the  Institute,  and  a  Board 
of  Editors  appointed,  after  discussion  by  Messrs.  Mowry,  Ladd,  Foster,  Snow, 
Godding,  Robbins,  Perry,  Stone,  Kent,  Pierce,  and  Gammell. 

Statement  of  “  The  progress  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island ,  and  of  the  work,  of 
the  Institute ,”  by  E.  M.  Stone. 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  in  the  loss  by  death  of  John  J.  Stimpson  and  Dana 
P.  Colburn. 

Fifty-fifth  Meeting. — September  7th  and  8th,  1860,  at  Bristol. 

Lectures  on  “  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  Intellectual  Progress ,”  by  Dr.  Chapin  ; 

Normal  Schools,  their  origin,  history,  claims,  and  results ,”  by  Rev.  B.  G.  North¬ 
rop  ;  “  Means  of  obtaining  a  Knowledge  of  the  English  Language ,”  by  J.  Kendall ; 
“  Vivacity  in  the  Teacher ,”  by  D.  Goodwin;  “ Physical  Training ,”  by  Dr.  D. 
Lewis. 

Discussions  on  “  Too  great  attention  to  Arithmetic  in  our  Schools ,”  by  Messrs. 
Cady,  Kendall,  De  Munn,  Snow,  Robbins,  Manchester,  and  Ladd  ;  “  The  Sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Lectures,”  by  Messrs.  Mowry,  Pierce,  Northrup,  Ladd,  De  Munn, 
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Kendall,  Chase,  Mathewson,  and  Gallup;  “  The  interests  of  the  R.  I.  Schoolmas¬ 
ter ;"  by  Messrs.  De  Munn,  Mowry,  Cady,  Kendall,  and  Willard. 

Fifty-sixth  Meeting. — October  12th,  1860,  at  East  Greenwich. 

Lectures  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Talbot,  J.  Kendall,  and  Dr.  Lewis. 

Fifty-seventh  Meeting. — December  7th,  1860,  at  Blackstone. 

Lectures  by  Messrs.  S.  S.  Green,  H.  K.  Oliver,  and  W.  A.  Mowry. 

Fifty-eighth  Meeting. — January  18th  and  19th,  1861,  at  Centerville. 

Lecture  on  “  Education ,”  by  Rev.  A.  Gardener. 

Discussions  on  “  Teaching  Arithmetic;  its  defects ,  and  the  better  way,"  by  Messrs. 
De  Mynn,  Kendall,  and  Manchester;  “  Education  of  Young  Children ,”  by  J.  Ken¬ 
dall  :  “  Usefulness  of  Public  Examinations ,"  by  Messrs.  De  Munn,  Manchester, 
Ladd,  Willard,  Snow,  Kistler,  Spaulding,  and  Kendall. 

Fifty-ninth  Meeting — seventeenth  annual  meeting. — January  25th  and 
26th,  1861,  at  Providence. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer ;  Election  of  Officers,  and  of  Board  of  Editors  for  the 
“  R.  I.  Schoolmaster.” 

Lectures  on  “  The  relation  of  Mental  Philosophy  to  Education,"  by  B.  G.  North¬ 
rop  ;  “  The  Sea,"  by  Rev.  L.  Swain. 

Discussion  on  “  The  mechanical  performance  of  Arithmetical  Operations,"  by 
Messrs.  Willard,  Stone,  Leach,  Green,  Mowry,  Ladd,  Eastman,  Pierce,  Snow, 
Manchester,  De  Munn,  Austin,  and  Kendall. 

Sixtieth  Meeting. — March  1st  and  2d,  1861,  at  South  Kingston. 

Lectures  on  “  Unwritten  History,"  by  Rev.  A.  Woodbury;  “  Writing,"  by  .S 
A.  Potter. 

Discussions  on  “  Means  of  securing  punctual  and  constant  attendance  at  School," 
by  Messrs.  Gardener,  Teflft,  Patten,  De  Munn,  and  Phelps ;  "Reading,"  by  Messrs. 
Grosvenor,  Briggs,  Thurber,  Leach,  Potter,  De  Munn,  Snow,  Tefft,  Gardener, 
and  Tucker;  “  The  best  method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic ,”  by  Messrs.  Tefft,  Snow, 
and  De  Munn. 

Sixty-first  Meeting. — November  22d  and  23d,  1861,  at  Carolina  Mills. 

Lectures  on  “  Education ,”  by  H.  Rousmaniere;  “  The  most  important  requi¬ 
sites  in  Teaching,"  by  J.  J.  Ladd ;  “  Class  Recitations ,"  by  J.  Kendall. 

Discussion  on  “  The  present  Duties  of  Teachers  to  their  Country,"  by  Messrs. 
Greene,  Stanton,  Cady,  Tillinghast,  Kendall,  Teflft,  Seamans,  Bailey,  De  Munn, 
and  Ladd. 

Resolved  that  contributions  of  one  cent  from  each  scholar  be  solicited,  for  the 
aid  of  wounded  soldiers. 

Sixty-second  Meeting. — December  20th  and  21st,  1861,  at  Peacedale. 

Lectures  on  “  The  relation  of  the  Mind  to  the  Body,"  by  H.  Rousmaniere ; 
“  Teaching  Letters  and  Spelling ,”  by  J.  Kendall. 

Discussions  on  “  Guarding  Children  against  Temptation,  or  teaching  them  to 
resist  it,"  by  Messrs.  Teflft,  Maryot,  M.  S.  Greene,  Rousmaniere,  Miller.  Gorton, 
Clark,  aud  Coon;  “  Difficulties  in  Teaching  Geography,"  by  Messrs.  Teflft,  Green, 
Tillinghast,  Stanton,  and  others ;  “  Method  of  illustrating  Decimal  Fractions,"  by 
Messrs.  Teflft,  Davis,  Stanton,  Tillinghast,  Peckham,  Bentley,  Green,  aud  others; 
“  Good  Order  in  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Mowry,  Stanton,  Briggs,  Tillinghast,  Ken¬ 
neth,  and  Coon;  “ Recitations  in  Reading,"  by  Messrs.  Thurber,  Davis,  Teflft, 

I  Briggs,  Miner,  and  Coon.  “  Securing  prompt  attendance  at  School,"  by  Messrs. 

I  Clark,  Kendall,  Stanton,  and  Mowry. 

Remarks  on  “  The  duty  of  Teachers  to  their  Ccmntry ,"  by  W.  A.  Mowry. 

Sixty-third  Meeting. — January  4th  and  5th,  1862,  at  Chepachet. 

Lectures  on  “  Principles  of  true  Education,  and  the  difficulties  which  oppose  it," 
;  by  H.  Rousmaniere;  “  Arithmetic  and  its  Abbreviations,"  by  N.  W.  De  Munn; 

I  “  Book-keeping  in  Common  Schools,"  by  S.  A.  Potter. 

Discussions  on  “  The  best  Method  of  Teaching  Writing  and  Spelling ,"  “  The 
j  connection  of  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic ,"  “  How  far  English  Composition 
should  be  taught,"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Chase.  Brown,  Peckham,  Mowry,  and 
others ;  “  The  control  of  Teachers  over  their  Pupils  out  of  School." 
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Sixty-fourth  Meeting — eighteenth  annual  meeting. — January  31st,  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st,  1862,  at  Providence. 

Reports  of  Treasurer  and  Recording  Secretary ;  Election  of  Officers. 

Lectures  on  “  The  Comforts  and  Pleasures  of  School-keeping ,”  by  Rev.  L. 
Whiting ;  “  Culture  of  the  Voice,”  by  S.  Monroe ;  “  English  History ,”  by  G.  Pal¬ 
mer. 

Discussion  on  “  Good  Discipline  in  School  and  how  maintained ,”  by  Messrs. 
Willard,  Cady,  Mowry,  Ladd,  G.  T.  Day,  and  J.  M.  Talcott. 

Recitations  in  “  Arithmetic conducted  by  1ST.  W.  DeMunn;  in  “  English 
Grammar ,”  conducted  by  A.  J.  Manchester. 

Appointment  of  a  permanent  committee  to  conduct  the  publication  of  the  “  R. 
I.  Schoolmaster.” 

Resolution,  moved  by  E.  M.  Stone,  recommending  an  increase  of  evening 
schools. 

Sixty-fifth  Meeting. — February  28th  and  March  1st,  1862,  at  Centerville, 
(Warwick.) 

Lectures  on  “  Writing ,”  by  S.  A.  Potter;  “  The  Comforts  and  Pleasures  of 
School-keeping ,”  by  L.  Whiting;  “Spelling,”  by  J.  Kendall;  “The  study  of  the 
U.  S.  Constitution  in  our  Schools ,”  by  W.  A.  Mowry. 

Discussion  on  “  The  Teacher's  sphere  of  Usefulness,”  by  Messrs.  Husted,  Leader, 
Brayton,  and  Cooke. 

Recitations  in  “English  History,”,  conducted  by  D.  R.  Adams;  “  The  Art  of 
Map-drawing ,”  conducted  by  S.  A.  Briggs. 

Sixty-sixth  Meeting. — April  11th  and  12th,  1862,  at  Wickford. 

Lecture  on  “  The  Teacher;  his  Works  and  his  Rewards ,”  by  A.  J.  Manchester. 

Discussions  on  “  The  Defects  in  our  Public  Schools,”  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Cliad- 
sey,  Slocum,  Potter,  and  others;  “  The  relative  duties  of  Parents,  Teachers ,  and 
Pupils ,”  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  and  De  Munn ;  “Reading,”  by  Messrs.  Manchester 
and  De  Munn;  “  The  present  Duties  of  Teachers  to  their  Country ,”  by  Messrs. 
Snow,  Slocum,  and  others. 

Remarks  on  “Penmanship,”  by  S.  A.  Potter. 

Exercises  in  “  Reading,”  conducted  by  F.  B.  Snow. 

Sixty-seventh  Meeting. — November  21st  and  22d,  1862,  at  Westerly. 

Lectures  on  “The  Qualifications  of  the  Teacher ,  by  J.  Kendall;  “Education 
out  of  School,”  by  Rev.  H.  Lincoln. 

Discussions  on  “  The  Responsibility  of  Teachers  for  the  Punctuality  and  Attend¬ 
ance  of  Scholars ,”  by  Messrs.  Kendall,  Foster,  Griswold,  Woodbridge,  Tefft, 
Green'  and  Whitman ;  “  Means  of  making  R.  Island  pupils  fair  Spellers,”  by 
Messrs.  Kendall,  Griswold,  and  Greene ;  “  Educating  a  Community  to  a  right 
Appreciation  of  good  Teachers  and  Schools ,  by  Messrs.  Tefft.  Foster,  and  Greene; 
“  The  best  Method  of  presenting  Decimals  and  Percentage ,”  by  Messrs.  De  Munn, 
Kendall,  Foster,  Ladd,  Greene,  and  others ;  “  Elevating  the  Standard  of  Schools , 
and  exciting  Pupils  to  greater  Diligence ,”  by  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Kenyon. 

Sixty-eighth  Meeting. — December  5th  and  6th,  1862.  at  Wickford. 

Lectures  on  “  Object  Lessons,”  by  J.  Kendall ;  “  Nature’s  Hieroglyphs,”  by  Rev. 
C.  H.  Fay. 

Discussions  on  “  The  Dependence  of  Teachers  upon  Text-books',  “  The  Responsi¬ 
bility  of  Teachers  for  the  lack  of  a  delicate  moral  tone  in  their  Pupils,”  by  Messrs. 
Snow,  Kendall,  and  others. 

Sixty-ninth  Meeting. — December  19th  and  20th,  1862,  at  Pawtucket. 

Lectures  on  “  The  Progress  of  Public  Schools ;”  by  Rev.  G  Taft ;  “  Book-keeping ,” 
by  S.  A.  Potter;  “  The  Duties  of  Parent  Citizens  to  their  Public  Schools ,”  by  H. 
Rousmaniere ;  “  The  Scholar  and  his  Country by  Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark. 

Poem  on  “  Ndture  and  its  Revelations ,”  by  W.  M.  Rodman. 

Class  exercises  in  “  Spelling ,”  conducted  by  J.  Kendall,  with  remarks  by 
Messrs.  Snow,  Willard,  De  Munn,  and  others;  “Reading,”  conducted  by  F.  B. 
Snow. 

Discussion  on  “  The  moral  Influence  of  Teachers  upon  their  Pupils  in  and  out  of 
School,”  by  Messrs.  Willard,  Mowry,  Gammell,  Ladd,  and  others. 
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Seventieth  Meeting. — January  9th  and  10th,  1868,  at  Newton,  (Portsmouth.) 

Lectures  on  *‘  The  benefits  of  School  Libraries ,"  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Coggshall ;  “  The 
true  Relations  of  School  and  Home,  Teacher  and  Parent ,”  by  T.  W.  Bicknell; 
“  The  Cultivation  of  a  Taste  for  the  Beauties  of  Nature,"  by  I.  F.  Cady. 

Discussions  on  “  School  Libraries ,"  by  Messrs.  Kendall,  Rousmaniere, .  Coggs¬ 
hall,  and  Arnold ;  “  The  Assignment  of  Lessons  to  be  studied  at  Home,"  by  Messrs. 
Kendall,  Arnold,  Gifford,  and  others ;  “  Preventing  Whispering  and  Motion  of 
the  Lips  while  Studying ,”  by  S.  D.  Coggshall ;  “  The  Importance  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  Parents"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Cady,  Belden,  and  Kendall;  "The 
Assumption  of  Unwarranted  Authority  by  Teachers"  by  Messrs.  Bicknell,  Cady, 
and  Belden  ;  “  Method  of  commencing  the  Study  of  Geography ,"  by  Messrs.  Cady, 
Kendall,  Chapman,  and  others. 

Seventy-first  Meeting — nineteenth  annual  meeting. — January  30th  and 
31st,  1863,  at  Providence. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer;  total  amount  of  funds,  $1,237.61.  Election  of 
Officers. 

Lectures  on  “ English  Grammar ,"  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene;  “  The  Importance 
and  Mode  of  training  the  Senses,"  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop;  “ Physical  Geogra¬ 
phy ,”  by  B.  Harrison. 

Discussions  on  “  The  Responsibility  of  the  Teacher  for  the  Moral  Conduct  of  his 
Pupils,"  by  Messrs.  Cady  and  De  Munn ;  “  English  Grammar."  by  Messrs.  Cady, 
Willard,  Tefft,  Belden,  Manchester,  De  Munn,  and  Northrop  ;  11  The  necessity  of 
Sustaining  the  1 R.  I.  Schoolmaster,  ’  ”  by  Messrs.  Matteson,  Northrop,  and  Ladd. 

Class  exercises  in  “  Object  Teaching ,"  conducted  by  N.  A.  Calkins;  ilSpelling 
and  Reading ,”  by  a  class  of  colored  children. 

Messrs.  Ladd  and  De  Munn  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for  an 
act  of  incorporation. 

Seventy-second  Meeting. — February  19th  and  20th,  1863,  at  Ashaway. 

Lectures  on  “  The  Teacher  and  his  Work,"  by  J.  J.  Ladd  ;  “  The  Duties  of  Pa¬ 
rents  and  the  Public  in  regard  to  Schools,"  by  H.  Rousmaniere;  “ School  Tac¬ 
tics,"  by  J.  Kendall. 

Discussions  on  “  Methods  of  securing  greater  Punctuality  in  Schools,"  by  Messrs. 
Langworthy,  Saunders,  Greene,  Kenneth,  Maryott,  Davis,  Ladd,  Collins,  Stan¬ 
ton,  Vincent,  Morton,  Coon,  Rev.  J.  Clark,  Rev.  H.  Clark,  and  Lewis;  “  The 
use  of  Text-books  in  Recitations,"  by  Messrs.  Ladd  and  Kendall. 

Class  exercises  in  “  Bassini's  Method  of  Teaching  Music,"  conducted  by  J.  M. 
Stillman. 

Seventy-third  Meeting. — March  6th  and  7th,  1863,  at  Kingston. 

Lectures  on  “  The  Scale  on  which  the  Universe  is  built,"  by  J.  Kendall; 
“ Mental  Science,"  by  IT.  Rousmaniere. 

Poem  on  “  The  Golden  Era."  by  A.  J.  Foster. 

Discussion  on  “  The  use  of  Text-books  in  Recitations,"  by  Messrs.  Kendall, 
Eastman,  Greene,  Rousmaniere,  Tefft,  and  others. 

Seventy-fourth  Meeting. - ,  at  River  Point. 

Lectures  on  “  English  Grammar,"  by  A.  A.  Gamwell :  “ - by 

Rev.  J.  M.  H.  Dow. 

Discussions  on  “  The  best  Method  of  teaching  Geography ,"  by  Messrs;  Rous¬ 
maniere,  Aldrich,  Fuller,  Harrison,  Seamans,  Eldridge,  and  Gallup ;  “  The  most 
prominent  Faults  in  our  Common  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Matteson, 
Eastman,  Willard,  Gamwell,  Spaulding,  and  Kent. 

Remarks  on  “  Penmanship ,"  by  B.  Harrison. 

Seventy-fifth  Meeting. — November  24th  and  25th,  1863,  at  Westerly. 

Lectures  on  “  The  Study  of  the  English  Language ,"  by  W.  A.  Mowry  ; 
“ Duties  of  Parents  to  the  School,"  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Chapin;  “ Entrance  to  the  Public 
High  Schools  should  be  determined  by  Scholarship,  ascertained  by  Competitive 
Examination,"  by  Hon.  H.  Barnard. 

Discussions  on  “  The  Extent  to  which  Teachers  should  Assist  their  Pupils,"  by 
Messrs.  Foster,  Greene,  Mowry,  Chapin,  and  others;  “  The  greatest  Evil  in  our 
Schools,  and  its  remedy ,”  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Ames,  Mowry,  and  others. 
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School  Reports  were  given  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Woodbridge,  Coon,  Tillinghast, 
Inman,  Collins,  Foster,  Kenyon,  Robbins,  and  Mowry. 

Exercises  in  Gymnastics,  by  Messrs  Trine  and  Wood. 

Seventy-sixth  Meeting. — December  11th  and  12th,  1863,  at  North  Scituate. 

Lectures  on  “  The  Good  Teacher ,"  by  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting ;  “  Vitality  in  the 
School-room ,"  by  John  J.  Ladd. 

Discussions  on  “  The  extent  and  mode  of  the  Teacher's  help  to  his  pupils  in 
Mathematics “  The  use  of  the  Blackboard  in  English  Grammar “  Methods  of 
Teaching  Spelling “  Proper  and  improper  penalties  for  defective  recitations  or 
bad  conduct “  Topical  Recitdtions ." 

Seventy-seventh  Meeting. — January  15th  and  16th,  1864,  at  Centerville. 

Lectures  on  “  The  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  successful  Teaching by  J.  B.  Cha¬ 
pin;  “  The  Teacher's  Motives  and  Difficulties''  by  A.  J.  Manchester. 

Discussions  on  “  The  Schools  of  Rhode  Island  compared  with  those  of  twenty 
years  ago,"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Husted,  Adams,  Seamans,  Stone,  and 
Matteson;  “  The  Teaching  of  Music  in  our  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere, 
Gallup,  Matteson,  Ladd,  Spencer,  Berry,  and  Kent ;  “  The  Obstacles  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Spaulding,  Rousmaniere,  and  Mowry. 

Reports  from  Schools,  by  Messrs.  Kent,  Berry,  Gallup,  Bates,  Manchester, 
Edwards,  Eastman,  Tefft,  Robbins,  Spaulding,  and  Mowry. 

Exercises  in  Gymnastics,  by  Dr.  Wood. 

Remarks  eulogistic  of  the  lamented  D.  P.  Colburn,  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Mow¬ 
ry,  and  Austin. 

Seventy-eighth  Meeting — twentieth  annual  meeting. — January  29th  and 
30th,  1864,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Lectures  on  “ Morning  Glories,"  by  J.  Kendall;  “  Object  Teaching,"  by  I.  F. 
Cady ;  “  The  Study  of  History by  Rev.  B.  Sears;  “  The  Relation  of  the  Scholar 
io  the  Rebellion,"  by  J.  T.  Edwards;  “  Self  Education,"  by  J.  D.  Philbrick; 
“ Physical  Geography by  Prof.  S.  Tenney;  “  The  Relations  of  Parents  to  the 
School,"  by  T.  W.  Bicknell. 

Report  on  the  history  and  conduct  of  the  “  R.  I.  Schoolmaster  ”  during  the 
year,  by  N.  W.  De  Munn. 

Seventy-ninth  Meeting. — February  12th  and  13th,  1864,  at  Woonsocket. 

Lectures  on  “ Familiar  Topics ,”  by  J.  Kendall;  “  Supervision  of  School,"  by 
Rev.  B.  S.  Northrup;  “  Relation  of  the  Scholar  to  the  Rebellion,"  by  J.  T.  Ed¬ 
wards;  “  Education  and  Physical  Interests,"  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Chapin. 

Discussions  on  “  Parental  Interest  in  Schools “  Object  Teaching  as  a  system 
“  Physical  Culture “  Defects  in  Public  Schools." 

Eightieth  Meeting. — June  3d  and  4th,  1864,  at  Harrisville. 

Lectures  on  “  The  Education  of  the  Freedmen,"  by  Rev.  A.  Root;  “  Reading," 
by  F.  B.  Snow;  “ Primary  Geography ,"  by  T.  W.  Bicknell;  “  The  Educational 
Improvements  of  twenty -five  years,"  by  I.  F.  Cady. 

Discussions  on  “  The  best  means  of  securing  Regular  Attendance  at  School ,"  by 
Messrs.  Steere,  Metcalf,  and  Webb ;  “  The  Evils  of  a  frequent  change  of  Teachers , 
and  the  remedy,"  by  Messrs.  Cady,  Bicknell,  and  Mowry;  “ Method  of  Teaching 
Writing  in  Common  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Webb,  Steere,  and  others;  “  Teaching 
beginners  in  Arithmetic  the  Process  before  the  Reasoning,"  by  Messrs.  Snow  and 
Mowry ;  “  Requiring  Pupils  to  give  Information  of  Offenses by  Messrs.  Mowry, 
Cady,  Webb,  Steere,  and  others. 
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(A.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE. 

Presidents. — John  Kingsbury,  1845-1855.  S.  S.  Greene,  1856-1859.  J.  J. 
Ladd,  1860-1863.  W.  A.  Mowry,  1864. 

Vice  Presidents. — W.  Updike,  1845,  1846.  A.  Ballou,  1845,1849.  C.  G. 
Perry,  1846,  1847.  T.  Shepard,  1816,  1847,  1850-1859.  J.  J.  Kelton,  1846- 

1849.  E.  R.  Potter,  1847-1859.  J.  S.  Tourtellott,  1847.  A  H.  Dumont, 
1848-1859.  J.  W.  Cooke,  1848,  1849.  J.  Boyden,  Jr.,  1850-1855.  1858,  1859, 
1862-1864.  E.  Harris,  1850-1859.  R.  Allyn,  1855-1857.  T.  H.  Tail,  1856, 

1857.  T.  R.  Hazard,  1856-1859.  S.  A.  Crane,  1856-1859.  J.  Kingsbury, 

1858,  1859.  A.  A.  Garmvell,  1860-1864.  W.  A.  Mowry.  1860,  1862,  1863. 
S.  Austin,  1860-1864.  I.  F.  Cady,  1860,  1861,  1864.  H.  R.  Pierce,  1860,  1861. 
J.  Kendall,  1861.  N.  W.  De  Munn,  1861.  G.  A.  Willard,  1861-1864.  B.  V. 
Gallup,  1861,  1864.  J.  Kendall,  1862-1864.  J.  H.  Tefft,  1862-1864.  D.  R. 
Adams,  1863,  1864.  J.  M.  Ross,  1864.  B.  F.  Hayes,  1864. 

Corresponding  Secretaries. — N.  Bishop,  1845-1847.  A.  Perry,  1848- 

1850.  Z.  Grover,  1851-1857.  A.  W.  Godding,  1858-1863. 

Recording  Secretaries. — J.  D.  Giddings,  1845-1847.  C.  T.  Keith,  1848, 
1849.  C.  Farnum,  1850.  A.  A.  Gamwell,  1851-1853.  A.  W.  Godding,  1854- 
1857.  E.  H.  Magill,  1858,  1859.  F.  B.  Snow,  1860,  1861.  A.  C.  Robbins, 
1862-1864. 

Treasurers. — T.  C.  Hartshorn,  1845-1851.  A.  Perry,  1853-1855.  C.  T. 
Keith,  1856-1861.  N.  W.  De  Munn,  1862,  1863. 

Executive  Committee,  or  Directors. — W.  Gammell,  1845-1859.  J.  T.  Sis¬ 
son,  1845,  1846,  1854.  J.  B.  Tallman,  1845-1847.  L.  W.  Ballou,  1845,  1846. 
S.  Greene,  1845,  1846.  J.  S.  Tourtellott,  1846,  1848-1854.  A.  Perry.  1846, 
1858-1861.  C.  Farnum,  1846-1849.  G.  C.  Wilson,  1846-1856.  W.  S.  Baker, 
1846,  1848,  1849.  T.  R.  Hazard,  1846-1855.  J.  Boyden,  Jr.,  1847,1856,  1857. 
N.  Bishop,  1848-1851.  C.  G.  Perry,  1848-1854.  T.  H.  Vail,  1848-1855.  S. 
Patterson,  1848-1859.  S.  Austin,  1848-1851,  1853-1859.  T.  Shepard,  1848, 
1849.  J.  Bushee,  1848-1854.  T.  T.  Hazard,  1851-1853.  S.  S.  Greene,  1852- 
1855.  A.  A.  Gamwell,  1854-1859.  G.  W.  Quereau,  1855-1859.  G.  A.  Wil¬ 
lard,  1855-1859.  E.  Gray,  Jr.,  1855-1857.  N.  B.  Cooke,  1855-1860.  J.  H. 
Willard,  1855-1859.  O.  F.  Otis,  1855-1859.  D  P.  Colburn,  1855-1859.  W. 
H.  Farrar,  1855,  1856.  E.  H.  Magill,  1856,  1857.  J.  Kingsbury,  1856,  1857. 
D.  Leach,  1856-1859.  T.  G.  Potter,  1856-1859.  C.  C.  Beaman,  1857.  E.  M. 
Stone,  1857-1863.  E.  Grant,  1857.  L.  A.  Wheelock,  1858,  1859.  W.  G. 
Crosby  1858,  1859.  J.  B.  Breed,  1858,  1859.  M.  Lyon,  1858,  1859.  A.  J. 
Manchester,  ^860,  1861.  M.  S.  Greene,  1860-1863.  W.  A.  Mowry,  1861. 
W.  A.  Eastman,  1861-1863.  I.  F.  Cady,  1861,  1863.  H.  M.  Rice,  1862,  1863. 
F.  B.  Snow,  1862,  1863.  T.  Davis,  1862,  1863.  J.  T.  Edwards,  1863.  T.  W. 
Bicknell,  1863. 
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NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  hoped  to  have  accompanied  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction,  the  earliest  formed,  and  altogether  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  active  in  its  plans  of  operation,  of  the  State  Teachers’  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Associations,  with  brief  sketches  of  the  educational  activity  of  its  Pres¬ 
idents,  by  the  same  hand  which  prepared  the  account.  But  in  this  we  are  dis¬ 
appointed. 

Of  the  first  President  (1845-1856),  John  Kingsbury,  LL.  I).,  a  memoir  and 
portrait  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Journal,  and  in  “  Barnard's 
Educational  Biography — American  Teachers  and  Educators ,  Yol.  L” 

Of  the  second  President  (1857-1858),  Prof.  S.  S.  G-reene,  a  brief  memoir  will 
be  found  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Teachers’  Associ¬ 
ation  in  1864,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

John  J.  Ladd,  the  third  President  (1859-1863),  was  bora  in  Newbury,  Vt., 
May  11th,  1828,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1852.  After  serving 
one  year  as  assistant  teacher  in  Black  River  Academy,  Ludlow,  Yt.,  and  five 
years  as  principal  of  the  Warner  Academy,  Woburn,  Mass.,  he  was  elected  to 
the  charge  of  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Public  High^  School  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  1859,  where  he  continued  till  January,  1864,  when  he  opened  with 
Mr.  W.  Mowry,  a  Select  School  in  the  same  city — both  he  and  Mr.  Mowry  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  service  of  the  Public  Schools  on  account  of  a  reduction  in 
salary. 

William  A.  Mowry  was  born  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  August  13th,  1829,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  the  District  School  and  Academy  of  his  native 
town.  For  four  years  from  1842-3  he  earned  his  own  living  in  various  fields 
of  juvenile  labor,  until  1848  when  he  commenced  “school-keeping,”  and  ob¬ 
taining  a  college*  education,  for  which  he  made  a  thorough  preparation  in 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  He  entered  Brown  University  in  1854,  but  left 
at  the  close  of  his  second  year  on  account  of  impaired  health.  In  1857  he 
assumed  the  publication  and  editorship  of  the  “  R.  I.  Schoolmaster”  (started  by 
Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  School  Commissioner,  in  1855,)  and  having  relieved  it  from 
debt  and  obtained  a  supporting  list  of  subscribers,  he  transferred  its  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  R.  I.  Institute.  In  1858  he  became  principal  of  the  English  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Providence  Public  High  School,  in  w.hich  he  labor^l  until  Febru¬ 
ary,  1864,  when  he  retired  with  Mr.  Ladd,  and  opened  a  private  High  School 
for  boys. 

Any  notice,  however  brief,  of  the  office-bearers  and  active  members  of  the 
Institute,  would  be  greatly  deficient  which  should  not  make  honorable  and 
grateful  mention  of  William  S.  Baker,  to  whose  services  as  Agent  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  in  continuation  of  the  same  missionary  work  he  had  done 
for  the  Washington  County  Teachers’  Association,  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  the  Institute  and  the  State  are  under  more  ob¬ 
ligations  than  words,  however  strong,  can  express.  Of  Mr.  Baker’s  manifold, 
disinterested,  indefatigable,  and  useful  career,  as  teacher  of  Public  Schools,  and 
as  an  itinerating  lecturer  on  self  and  school  education,  we  hope  to  be  at  liberty 
to  speak  at  large  hereafter.  To  the  thousands  of  teachers  and  young  people  in 
whom  he  inspired  the  spirit  of  self  improvement  we  dedicate  the  portrait  which 
accompanies  this  number  of  the  Journal,  and  which  no  one  will  be  more  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  than  himself. 


XIII.  NATIONAL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


1864. 

Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Session,  or  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  August  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  1864. 

First  Day,  Wednesday ,  August  10,  1864. 

The  Association  met  in  Eagle  Hall  and  was  called  to  order  at  10  o’clock, 
A.  M.,  by  the  President,  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  L.  M.  Miller,  of  Ogdensburg, 
followed  by  a  song  of  welcome,  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  sung  by  the 
Ogdensburg  Musical  Association  and  Normal  Music  School,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  H.  S.  Perkins. 

Col.  R.  W.  Judson,  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Ogdensburg,  in  behalf  of 
the  Board  and  citizens,  welcomed  the  Association  in  an  eloquent  address,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  importance  of  education,  and  to  the  duty  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  with  the  hope  that  the  nation 
would  soon  be  again  at  peace,  united  and  ready  to  advance  the  interests  which 
the  Association  has  at  heart. 

The  President  briefly  and  pertinently  responded. 

A  communication  was  received  from  a  committee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  welcoming  the  National  Association  to  the  State,  expressing  a 
hearty  sympathy  in  its  plans  and  purposes,  and  pledging  cooperation  in  carry¬ 
ing  forward  the  reforms  it  has  instituted. 

The  communication  was,  by  previous  rule,  placed  on  file,  and  the  correspon¬ 
dence  recorded. 

The  Annual  Address  of  the  President  then  followed ;  the  exercises  of  the 
afternoon  were  announced,  and  the  article  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  mem¬ 
bership  was  read. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  N.  McJilton  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  whom 
the  communication  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers’  Association  be  referred, 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  J.  N.  McJilton,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  and  D.  B. 
Hagar. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Mr.  E.  Danforth,  of  Troy,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Assistant  Secretary,  to  record  the  names  of  members  present.  Mr.  S.  H. 
White  was  also,  on  motion,  appointed  to  act  as  Treasurer,  pro  iem. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  2  1-2  o’clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  2  1-2  o’clock,  President  Wells  in  the  chair. 

Announcement  of  arrangements  for  return  tickets  was  made  by  the  President. 

The  Glee  Club  of  the  Ogdensburg  Musical  Association  favored  the  Associa¬ 
tion  with  a  song. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  McJiltgn  that  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Address, 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  J.  N.  McJilton,  S.  S.  Greene,  and  J.  W. 
Bulkley. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Philbrick  then  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Har¬ 
vard  University — Subject :  Should  a  Teacher  or  Professor  of  Didactics  he  ap¬ 
pointed  in  every  principal  College  ? 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  question,  by 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Dr.  Sears,  Charles  Davies,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  presented  a  list  of  names,  and  the  persons 
reported  were  duly  elected  mombers. 

After  a  recess  of  five  minutes, 

*  Dr.  McJilton,  from  the  Committee  on  the  President’s  Address,  recommended 
a  postponement  of  its  discussion,  ana  that  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Htll’s  paper 
be  continued. 

The  discussion  of  Dr.  Htll’s  paper  was  accordingly  resumed,  and  carried  on 
by  Messrs.  Davies,  Thomson,  McJilton,  Philbrick,  Hagar,  and  Greene, 
when  further  discussion  was,  on  motion,  postponed. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Philbrick  moved  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  requiring  that 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  biennial,  instead  of  annual. 

The  proposed  amendment  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  McJilton,  Philbrick, 
Hagar,  Thomson,  W.  N.  Barringer,  TV.  H.  Wells,  J.  S.  Adams  and  Drury. 

Adjourned  to  7^,  P.  M. 

Evening  Session. 

On  motion,  an  informal  ballot  was  taken  upon  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  resulting  in  a  vote  of  eight  yeas  to  eleven  nays ;  on  further 
motion,  the  subject  was  postponed  for  one  j^ear. 

On  motion,  a  committee  for  the  nomination  of  officers  was  appointed  by  the 
Chair,  consisting  of  Messrs.  D.  N.  Camp,  S.  S.  Greene,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  D.  F. 
Wells,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  J.  F.  Eberhart,  J.  N.  McJilton,  C.  S.  Pennell,  and 
Z.  Richards. 

A  song  was  given  by  the  Ogdensburg  Musical  Association. 

Dr.  J.  N.  McJilton  made  a  report  on,  A  System  of  Free  Schools. 

After  another  song,  the  Association  adjourned. 

Second  Day,  August  1 1 . — Morning  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  9  o’clock,  and  was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sears,  of  Providence. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  an  invitation  was  given  to  educational  gentle¬ 
men  present,  from  Canada  and  elsewhere,  to  sit  with  the  Association  and  partic¬ 
ipate  in  its  deliberations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Danforth,  all  lady  teachers  present  were  elected  honor¬ 
ary  members  and  requested  to  signify  their  acceptance  by  recording  their  names. 

On  motion,  the  remarks  of  members  taking  part  in  discussions  were  limited  to 
five  minutes  each. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Adams,  and  adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  the  State  Educational  Associations  of  the  various  States  in  the 
Union  are  hereby  respectfully  invited,  at  their  various  annual  meeting?,  to  elect 
one  or  more  delegates  as  their  representatives  to  this,  the  National  Teachers’ 
Association. 

After  music  by  the  juvenile  class  of  the  Normal  Music  School,  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  Prof.  Perkins,  he  was  invited  to  give  with  his  class,  at  the  opening 
of  the  afternoon  session,  an  exhibition  of  his  method  of  instruction  in  vocal 
music. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  topics  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  President’s  Address,  and 
afier  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Sectional  Divisions ,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Greene,  it 
was  voted  not  to  be  desirable  to  resolve  the  Association  into  sectional  meetings. 

A  discussion  followed  upon  Practical  Modes  of  Teaching  the  English  Language , 
which  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Greene,  R.  Crutkshank,  D.  F.  Wells, 
J.  B.  McGunn,  W.  N.  Barringer,  C.  S.  Pennell,  W.  A.  Mowry,  and  J.  W. 
Bulkley,  when,  on  motion,  the  subject  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then  taken  up —  What  Improvements  need  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Ancient  Languages ? — which  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Prof.  Harkness,  Dr.  Sears,  J.  .W.  McLawry,  E.  J.  Hamilton, 
C.  Davies,  E.  D.  Weller,  and  M.  Lyon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Philbriok,  the  subject  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
a  recess  of  five  minutes  was  taken. 

Song  by  the  Messrs.  Perkins. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  of  Syracuse,  delivered  a  lecture  upon  Object  Teaching. 

Several  notices  were  given,  and  the  Association  adjourned  to  2|,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  opened  at  2  1-2  o’clock,  when  Prof.  Perkins,  of  the  Normal 
Music  School,  with  a  class  of  pupils,  proceeded  to  illustrate  briefly  his  method 
of  teaching  vocal  music. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  officers  reported,  and  the  Association  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  an  election.  The  officers  nominated  by  the  committee,  and  as  given 
at  the  close  of  this  report,  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received  and  accepted. 

Mr.  J.  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  of  the  Committee  on  Publication,  stated  that 
copies  of  the  proceedings  were  on  hand  and  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Adams,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
^adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  the  indebtedness  of  the  Association  should  be  immediately 
liquidated ;  that  in  order  to  secure  this  result  members  of  the  Association  who  are 
willing  to  be  assessed  equally  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5.00  each,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  all  the  debts  now  existing  against  the  Association,  be  re¬ 
quested  to  give  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  and  that  an  opportunity  be  now 
given  for  the  reception  of  names. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hagar,  the  Treasurer  was  directed  to  inform  absent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  amount  of  their  dues,  and  also  of  the  present  financial  condition  of 
the  Association,  and  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  defray  its  expenses. 

An  opportunity  having  been  given  for  subscriptions  to  be  made,  the  order  of 
the  day  was  postponed  for  the  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  the  lecture  of  Dr. 
Wilbur.  On  motion  of  Prof.  Davies,  the  rule  limiting  each  Speaker  to  five 
minutes  was  suspended  in  favor  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  and  a  discussion 
followed,  by  Messrs.  Sheldon,  Wilbur,  McGunn,  Cruikshank,  Barringer, 
Dr.  B.  Sears,  Philbrick,  and  Weller,  of  Oswego. 

Mr.  J.  Cruikshank  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  new  Board  of  Directors  be  requested,  in  arranging  for  the 
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exercises  of  the  next  session,  to  visit  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  Os¬ 
wego  Board  of  Education,  either  by  a  committee  of  their  number  or  of  such 
persons  as  they  may  select,  such  committee  to  report  to  this  Association  at  its 
next  annual  meeting,  upon  the  system  and  method  of  primary  instruction  prac¬ 
ticed  therein. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Thomson  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  “  and  elementary  schools 
elsewhere,”  and  the  resolution  as  thus  amended  was  adopted. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Col.  Judson,  inviting  the  Association  to 
visit  the  school  buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Og- 
densburg.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Philbrick,  Pennell,  and 
T.  F.  Thichstun  were  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  schools. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bulkley  read  a  paper  upon  Teachers'  Associations. 

Adjourned  to  8,  P.  M. 

Evening  Session. 

On  motion,  a  committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Danforth,  Ha  gar,  and  Eberhart. 

Mr.  B.  Alexander,  delegate  from  the  Teachers’  Association  of  Canada  West, 
by  special  request,  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  facts  and  statistics  showing  the 
working  and  progress  of  educational  institutions  in  Canada. 

Song  by  the  Musical  Association.  Announcement  of  excursions  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  by  Messrs.  Sheldon  and  Danforth.  Election  of  new  members. 

Hon.  Samuel  P.  Bates,  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  an  address  on  Liberal 
Education. 

Song,  by  a  quartette,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Perkins. 

Bev.  L.  M.  Miller  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas ,  The  study  of  music  as  a  science  disciplines  the  mind,  assists  to 
strengthen  the  memory,  and  quickens  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties, 

And  whereas ,  The  practice  of  vocal  music  is  a  pleasant,  enlivening,  and 
healthful  exercise  and  tends  to  cultivate  the  voice  for  speaking  and  reading,  as 
well  as  for  singing,  therefore 

Resolved ,  That  vocal  music  ought  to  be  taught  by  competent  teachers  in  all 
of  our  public  schools. 

Singing  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  Adjourned. 

Third  Day,  August  12. — Morning  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Yice-President  D.  F.  Wells,  and 
opened  by  prayer  by  Bev.  Prof.  Brush,  of  Iowa. 

Song  by  the  Glee  Club  of  the  Normal  Music  School. 

After  several  business  announcements,  Mr.  Simeon  Barrows,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  recommend, 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  a  catalogue  of  books  for  District  School 
Libraries ;  said  books  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  .general  wants  of 
parents,  youth,  and  children,  to  be  free  from  sectarianism,  from  all  bitter  party 
spirit,  and  everything  exceptionable  in  point  of  moral  influence,  and  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  separate  lists  so  that  they  can  be  introduced  into  small  districts  grad¬ 
ually. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  after  discussion  by  Messrs.  Barrows  and  Mc- 
GkiNN  in  favor,  and  by  Messrs.  Danforth,  B.  Cruikshank,  and  J.  Cruikshank 
in  opposition,  and  the  following  committee  appointed:  Messrs.  Prof.  Wood,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  S.  S.  Greene,  S.  Barrows,  S.  P.  Bates,  and  J.  S.  Adams. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  and  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Association,  Mr.  B.  Cruikshank  explained  the  advantages  of  an  im¬ 
proved  school  desk. 
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Prof.  S.  H.  White  read  an  essay  entitled  A  National  Bureau  of  Education 
— and  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved ,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  the  educational  interests 
of  the  country  would  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency  at  Washington  during 
the  next  session  of  Congress ;  and  also  to  report  the  results  of  their  action  at 
the  next  meeting  of  this  Association,  with  their  views  upon  the  subject  of  “A 
National  Board  of  Education  and  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction.” 

Mr.  Z.  Richards  moved  their  adoption,  and  after  a  discussion  by  Messrs. 
Richards  and  Barnard,  they  were  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Barnard,  Richards, 
and  White  were  appointed  the  committee. 

A  song  from  the  class  under  Prof.  Perkins  was  followed  by  a  recess  of  five 
minutes. 

Mr.  Z.  Richards  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  this  Association,  in  consideration  of  the  delegation  from  the 
Teachers’  Association  of  Canada  West,  would  reciprocate  their  kind  greetings 
and  their  desires  to  promote  a  fellow-feeling  and  sympathy  between  the  gov¬ 
ernments,  by  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  their  next  annual  meeting. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard  addressed  the  Association  upon  the  following  subject: 
Competitive  Examinations  applied  to  appointments  in  the  Public  Service. 

A  discussion  upon  the  subject  followed,  by  Messrs.  Sheldon,  Mason,  of  N.Y., 
Walton,  of  Lawrence,  Barnard,  Davies,  R.  Cruikshank,  Barrows,  and 
Pennell, — and  Mr.  Barnard  was  requested  to  furnish  to  the  committee,  his 
address,  for  publication.  Adjourned  to  2^,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Called  to  order  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Wells,  Yice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Letters  were  read  from  several  members  not  able  to  be  present.  New  mem¬ 
bers  admitted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Cruikshank. 

Mr.  Hagar,  from  the  Committee  on  Delegates,  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  communication  from  the  New 
York  State  Teachers’  Association,  and  the  credentials  of  the  delegates  from  the 
State  Association  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Province  of  Canada  West,  beg  leave  to 
offer  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved ,  That  we  hereby  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers’  Association  for  the  hearty  greeting  they  have  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  National  Teachers’  Association,  and  that  we,  with  a  strong  grasp, 
accept  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  so  generously  proffered  us,  and  bid  them 
a  prayerful  “God  speed”  in  the  noble  work  they  have  been  doing  so  long  and 
so  well. 

Resolved ,  That  we  have  welcomed  with  pleasure  the  delegate  from  the  State 
Association  of  Minnesota,  and  that  we  gratefully  appreciate  this  kind  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  our  Association. 

Resolved ,  That  while  as  a  national  body  we  can  know  no  East  and  no  West, 
we  cheerfully  recognize  a  Canada  West,  especially  in  the  great  courtesy  dis¬ 
played  by  its  Teachers’  Association,  in  voluntarily  sending  its  welcome  delegate 
to  this  convention ;  and  that  we,  fully  appreciating  the  honor  thus  conferred 
upon  us,  present  to  the  members  of  that  Association  our  warmest  thanks  and 
our  hearfelt  wishes  for  their  continued  prosperity. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  resolutions  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  the  Committee  on  Publication  were  authorized  to 
include  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several  State  Associations. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  Committee  on  Object  Teaching:  Messrs. 
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W.  H.  WeLls,  Rev.  B.  Sears,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  D. 
N.  Camp,  R.  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  and  C.  S.  Pennell. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  delegates  to  the  Association  of  Canada 
West:  Messrs.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  J.  S.  Adams,  and  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  of  Detroit. 

On  motion,  the  reports  on  the  condition  of  education  in  the  several  states, 
are  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

Upon  call  of  the  States,  the  following  gentlemen  responded:  for  New  York, 
J.  Cruikshank;  Illinois,  J.  F.  Eberhart;  New  Hampshire,  C.  P.  Otis;  District 
of  Columbia,  Z.  Richards;  Indiana,  Prof  H.  H.  Young;  Connecticut,  Prof.  D. 
N.  Camp  :  Iowa,  Pres.  Brush  and  W.  Barrows  ;  Pennsylvania,  Rev.  R.  Cruik¬ 
shank;  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  B.  Sears;  Massachusetts,  D.  B.  Hagar;  Louisiana* 
Mr.  Brown  ;  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Colby  ;  Missouri,  C.  S.  Pennell. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  New  York,  made  some  remarks  on  Teachers'  Sore  Throat ,  and 
the  method  of  Cure. 

Mr.  Pennell,  of  the  Committee  to  visit  the  Ogdensburg  Schools,  reported 
that  the  Committee  were  pleased  with  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  with  the  deep  interest  in  public  education  apparent  in  the  village. 

Rev.  L.  M.  Miller  and  Hon.  John  Fine  were  elected  honorary  members. 

Mr.  Danforth,  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  the  following  res¬ 
olutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas ,  It  is  eminently  proper  that  we,  the  members  of  the  National 
Teachers’  Association,  at  the  close  of  its  sixth  annual  session,  should  give  for¬ 
mal  expression  to  the  heartfelt  gratitude  which  we  entertain  toward  all  those 
lo  whose  generous  effort  and  kind  consideration  is  so  richly  due  that  large 
measure  of  success  which  has  characterized  the  present  meeting,  therefore 

Resolved ,  That  our  warmest  thanks  be,  and  they  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
citizens  of  Ogdensburg,  for  the  warm  greeting  and  most  abundant  hospitality 
which  gave  the  Association  at  once  a  home  in  their  midst ;  to  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  to  the  Committee  of  Reception,  and  especially  its  Chairman,  T.  H. 
Brosnan,,  for  their  constant  and  untiring  labors  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  all  the  members  in  attendance;  to  the  several  hotels  in  the  city, 
and  the  various  railroad  and  steamboat  lines,  whose  liberal  reduction  of  fares  has 
done  much  to  increase  the  number  of  delegates  in  attendance  from  distant 
parts  of  the  land ;  to  the  Ogdensburg  Musical  Association,  and  its  leader,  Prof. 
H.  S.  Perkins,  for  their  sweet  and  inspiring  songs,  and  to  Messrs.  Clemons  & 
Redington,  for  the  use  of  a  piano  gratuitously  furnished ;  to  the  daily  papers, 
for  the  faithful  reports  of  our  proceedings;  to  the  President,  Secretary,  and 
other  retiring  officers  of  the  Association,  for  the  wisdom  and  zeal  with  which 
they  have  conducted  its  affairs  during  the  year  now  closing ;  and  to  the  various 
lecturers,  committees,  and  members  of  the  Association,  whose  valuable  services 
have  contributed  to  make  this  a  meeting  unsurpassed  in  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  work  accomplished. 

Resolved ,  That  we  believe  the  cause  of  true  popular  education  to  be  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  our  free  institutions,  the  basis  of  all  valuable  growth  in  national  pros¬ 
perity  and  greatness,  and  that  we  feel  dialled  upon  in  this  time  of  our  country’s 
trial  to  double  our  vigilance  and  increase  our  efforts  in  its  behalf;  and  to  this 
end,  we  pledge  new  zeal  and  labor  for  the  prosperity  of  this  Association. 

Adjourned. 

Evening  Session. 

The  evening  session  was  spent  socially.  The  exercises  consisted  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  songs  by  Prof.  Perkins  and  his  associates,  interspersed  with  appropriate 
speeches  from  Mr.  Eberhart,  Pres  Sears,  Col.  Judson,  Hon.  Preston  King, 
and  others.  Pres.  Greene  made  some  appropriate  closing  remarks,  and  the 
Association  adjourned  after  singing  “  Old  Hundred.” 


D.  N.  Camp,  Secretary. 
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SAMUEL  S.  GREENE. 


Samuel  Stillman  Greene  was  born  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1810.  Receiving  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native 
town,  he  fitted  for  Brown  University  in  Leicester  Academy,  and  graduated  in 
1837,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 

Inheriting  “  an  aptness  to  teach  ”  from  his  father,  who  was  known  in  all  the 
region  round  about  as  “Master  Greene,”  he  commenced  his  novitiate  as  a 
teacher  in  the  district  school  in  the  winter  of  1829-30,  “at  ten  dollars  a  month 
and  boarded  round,”  and  followed  it  up  regularly  every  winter  until  he  entered 
college,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single  winter,  until  he  graduated — thus 
acquiring  the  means  of  continuing  his  own  education  and  consolidating  his  own 
intellectual  training,  by  instructing  others. 

After  graduating,  he  taught  in  Worcester  Academy,  Mass.,  first  as  assistant, 
and  then  as  principal,  form  1837  to  1840,  which  post  he  resigned  to  become 
Town  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Springfield — the  first  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  Massachusetts.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
was  first  assistant  in  the  English  High  School,  and  the  principal  of  one  of  the 
Public  Grammar  Schools,  and  in  1849  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
from  1849  to  1851,  when  he  removed  to  Providence  to  become  Superintendent 
of  the  City  Public  Schools,  and  soon  after  Professor  of  Didactics  in  Brown 
University,  and  in  1855  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

While  Superintendent  in  Providence  he  established  a  class  of  teachers,  in 
1853,  composed  partly  of  students  in  the  University,  and  of  city  and  county 
teachers,  out  of  which  grew  up  a  private  Normal  School,  which  in  1854  was 
adopted  by  the  city,  and  the  same  year  by  the  State,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
State  Normal  School. 

Prof.  Greene  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers’ 
Association — and  one  of  the  first  Board  of  Editors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher: — Vice-President  and  active  member  <?f  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction — and  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute,  as  well  as  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Teachers’  Association — discharging,  by  his  presence  in  all  professional 
gatherings  and  a  willing  service,  the  duty  which  every  teacher  owes  to  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

Prof.  Greene  is  the  author  of  a  very  valuable  and  popular  series  of  English 
Grammars,  viz.: — “  Introduction  to  the  study  of  English  Grammar ,”  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1856;  “First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar ,”  first  published  in  1849  ; 
“  Elements  of  English  Grammar ,”  first  published  in  1853;  “  Analysis  of  the 
English  Language ,”  first  published  in  1848.  The  last  named  was  the  first  pub 
lished,  and  introduced  the  new  method  of  analysis  into  this  department  of  in 
struction.  One  of  his  numerous  educational  lectures  is  printed  in  the  volume  of 
the  American  Institute,  viz. : — “  On  teaching  Reading  through  the  Element¬ 
ary  Sounds  of  the  Language.” 


XIV.  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS. 


ANONYMOUS. 


A-B-C.,  (The)  set  forth  by  the  Kynge’s  Majestie  and 
his  Clergye.  and  commanded  to  be  taught  through¬ 
out  nil  his  realm.  London,  1550.* 

A-B-C.,  for  Children,  newly  devised  with  Syllables,  the 
Lordes  praier,  our  belief,  and  the  Commandments. 
London,  1588.* 

A-B-C,  the  Pathway  to  Readinge;  or  the  newest 
Speliinge,  &c.  London,  l.lliiG.* 

A-B-C..  with. the  Paternoster,  Ave  Maria,  Crede,  and 
ten  Commandments.  London,  1640  * 

A-B-C.,  with  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Glasgow,  1841. 
Abecedurium,  &c.*  [A  vocabulary  of  a  few  leaves, 
by  a  Dutch  Monk.  Printed  from  wooden  blocks 

I  by  John  Guttenburg.j 

Abridgment  of  the  History  and  Grammar  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language.  London,  1853. 

Accordeon— New  and  Complete  Method.  Boston. 
New  York.* 

Agricultural  Class  Book.  Dublin,  K53. 

Alabama  Renders,  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.  New  York  1852.* 
Alabama  Table  Book.  New  Haven.* 

Alphabet.  New  York  1845.* 

Alphabet  of  Thought ;  or  Elements  of  Metaphysical 
Science.  Harrisburg,  1825.* 

Alphabet  of  American  Subjects.  Philadelphia.* 
Alphabet  of  General  Subjects.  Philadelphia.* 
American  Instructor.  Philadelphia,  1730.* 

American  Lady’s  Preceptor.  Baltimore,  3rd  ed.,  ’13. 

|  American  Latin  Grammar ;  Compendious  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Latin  Tongue.  Providence,  1794.* 
American  Manual  of  Phonography.  Cincinnati.* 
American  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Spelling.  N.  York.* 
American  Orator’s  Own  Book.  Philadelphia,  1855.* 
American  Orthographer,  or  New  Book  of  Spelling. 
New  York,  1803.* 

American  Popular  Lessons.  (Eliza  Robbins.)  New 
York,  1839. 

I  American  Primer.  Brookfield,  1829. 

American  Reader.  (G.  Merriarn.)  Brookfield,  1828, 
2d  edition,  1829. 

American  Reader.  (J.  Leavitt.)  No.  I.  New  York, 
Boston.* 

“  No.  II.  N.  York,  1848.  (Boston.) 
“  “  No.  III.  N.  York,  1849.  (Boston.) 

American  School  Hymn  Book.  Boston,  1858  * 
American  Speaker.  Philadelphia,  4th  edition,  1817. 
(Boston,  1836.) 

American  Sunday  School  Psalmody.  N.  York,  1845.* 
American  Young  Men's  Best  Companion  ;  containing 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Measuring, 
Forms  of  Letters,  Bonds,  &,c.  2nd  edition,  Bost. 
Walpole.  Philadelphia.* 

Amesbury  Map  Questions.  Amesbury,  Mass.,  1843. 
Analecta  Latina  Majora.  London,  no  date. 

Analytic  Grammar.  Philadelphia,  1836.* 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Schools.  Pbila.* 
Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  the  Sentence.  No  title  page. 
Anglo-Saxon  Rootwords,  Hand-book  of.  New  York 
1854.* 

Anglo-Suxon  Derivatives,  Hand-book  of.  New  York, 
1854* 

Anglo-Saxon  Orthography,  Hand-book  of.  New  York, 
1853,  (1854.) 

Art  of  Reading.  Boston,  2nd  edition,  1826.* 


Art  of  Speakiug;  Lessons  in  Reading,  &c.  Boston — 
beforew1804.* 

Arithmetic  for  Young  Children.  London,  1842. 
Arithmetic  simplified.  (C.  E.  Beecher.)  Hartford, ’28. 
Arithmetic — Vulgar  and  Decimal.  Boston,  1724.* 
Arithmetical  Tables  for  the  School  Room.  N.  York.* 
Arithmetical  Tables  and  Rules.  Burlington,  N.  J.,  ’15. 
Arithmetical  Rules  and  Tables.  Philadelphia,  1854. 

Baptist  Catechism.  Parts  I.,  II.  (Reach.)  N.  York, 
1852.  Philadelphia.* 

Same,  with  references.  New  York,  1852.* 

Baptist  Question  Books.  Scripture  Series,  2  Nos. 
Philadelphia.* 

Beauties  of  the  New  England  Primer.  N.  York,  n.  d. 
Beauties  of  the  Christian’s  Friend.  (Author  of  Child’s 
First  Book.  Boston,  1808,  (1827.) 

Beauties  of  the  Bible.  Before  1804.* 

Bernardo  del  Carpio.  Boston,  1843.* 

Benga  Primer.  New  London,  Penn.,  1855.* 

Bible  Biography  for  use  of  Sunday  Schools.  Boston, 
1830* 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  British  Poets. 
Dublin,  1854. 

Blackboard  in  the  Primary  School.  (J.  F.  Bumstead.) 
Boston,  1841. 

Book  of  Commerce.  Boston,  1833.  (Philadelphia.) 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  Mohawk.  N.  Y.,  1769.* 
Book  for  Massachusetts  Children.  (Hildreth.)  Bos¬ 
ton,  1829.* 

Book  for  New  Hampshire  Children.  (H.  Hildreth.)* 
Borough  Road  Model  School — Text-Book.  London.* 
Boston  Flute  Instruction  Book.  Boston.  New  York.* 
Boston  Reading  Lessons.  Boston,  1837. 

Boston  School  Atlas.  Boston.* 

Boston  Primer  ;  Improvement  of  the  New  England 
Primer.  Boston,  1810.* 

Boston  Writing  Copies.  Boston,  1830.* 

Botanical  Dictionary.  (A.  Eaton.)  N.  Haven,  1816. 
Botany  for  all  Classes.  New  York.* 

Botany  for  Beginners.  New  York.* 

British  Grammar.  (London  1760, 1772.)  Boston,  ’84. 
Brief  Remarker* 

Cabinet  Family  Atlas.  Philadelphia.* 

Campus  Florum  Latinitatis.  (Latin  and  French.) 
Rouen,  1635. 

Carolina  Table  Book.  New  Haven.* 

Cartilla  6  Silabario,  &c.  Boston,  15th  edition,  1843.* 
Catalogue  of  Dictionaries,  Vocabularies,  Grammars, 
and  Alphabets.  London,  1796.* 

Catalogue  of  Grammars.  See  G.  Brown’s  Grammar 
of  Grammars,  1860;  Well’s  Grammar,  1863.* 
Catalogue  of  Arithmetics.  See  DeMorgan’s  Arithmeti¬ 
cal  Books.  London,  1847. 

Catalogue  of  Book-keeping.  See  Foster’s  Book-keep¬ 
ing.  New  York,  1862. 

Catechism.  The  way  of  Truth  laid  out;  or  Supplies 
from  the  Tower  of  David.  Boston,  2nd  edition, 
1721.* 

Catechism.  Nos.  T — IV.  New  York.* 

Catechism  on  the  Collects.  New  York  * 

Catechisme.  [Printed  for  the  Dorchester  (Mass.) 
Schools.)  London,  1650,  1655.* 
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Catechisme,  in  the  Negro  Christianized.  Bost.,  1693.* 
Catechism — in  three  Purls.  Boston,  3d  edition,  1826.* 
Catechism  of  the  Bible.  New  York,  1827.* 
Catechism  of  Animated  Nature.  New  York,  1827.* 
Catechism  of  Geography.  New  York,  1827.* 
Catechism  of  General  Knowledge.  New  York,  1827.* 
Catechism  of  Health.  New  York,  1827.* 

Catechism  of  Botany.  New  York,  1827.* 

Catechism  of  Universal  History.  New  York,  1827.* 
Catholicon,  seu  Abecedarium.  [Printed  from  wooden 
blocks,  by  John  Guttenberg,  1640.*J 
Catholicon,  seu  Summa  Grammaticalis.  [Printed  by 
Faust,  in  1460.]* 

Cato’s  Moral  Distichs  Englished  in  Couplets.  Phila- 
delphia,  1735.* 

Central  School  Reader.  Philadelphia,  1847, 1852.* 
Chahta  Holisso,  &c. ;  The  Choctaw  Spelling  Book. 
Boston,  5th  edition,  1849. 

Cherokee  Primer,  Park  Hill,  Arkansas,  1840,  1846.* 
Child’s  Assistant.  Brookfield,  1829.* 

Child’s  Book  in  Ottawa.  Detroit,  1845.* 

Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  Physiology,  and 
Commerce.  New  York.* 

Child’s  Arithmetic.  Washington,  no  date.  Hart.,  ’18. 
Child’s  Botany.  Boston.* 

Child’s  Botany  for  Beginners.  Boston.* 

Child’s  Drawing  Book,  Cottages.  Philadelphia.* 
Child’s  Elementary  Drawing  Book.  New  York.* 
Child’s  First  Book.  (Author  of  Children’s  Friend.) 
Boston,  1816. 

Child’s  First  Book  ;  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Reading. 
1804* 

Child’s  First  Book  in  Geography.  Philadelphia.* 
Child’s  First  Drawing  Book.  New  York.* 

Child’s  First  History  of  America.  New  York.* 
Child’s  Juvenile  Drawing  Book,  Landscapes.  Phila.* 
Child’s  Guide.  (G.  Merriam.)  Brookfield,  1830. 
Springfield,  1845. 

Child’s  Instructor.  Salem,  1814.  New  York,  1818. 
Child’s  Primer.  Boston,  no  date.* 

Child’s  New  Plaything.  A  Spelling  Book.  Boston, 
1744  * 

Child’s  Scripture  Question  Book.  New  York,  1845.* 
Child’s  United  States.  Philadelphia.* 

Christian  Orator.  Boston,  2nd  edition,  1818. 

Church  Catechism.  Boston,  1745.* 

Church  Primer.  New  York.* 

Clarionet  Preceptor.  Hallowed.* 

Class  Book  of  Poetry.  London,  1852. 

Class  Book  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  with  Exercises  in 
Parsing.  Boston.* 

Classical  Spelling  Book,  Key  to  the.  (A.  B.  Chapin.) 
No  date. 

Clavis  Homerica.  No  title  page. 

Collectanea  Grseca  Minora.  Cambridge,  1st  edition, 
1804.  (Philadelphia,  1858.) 

College  Atlas.  London. 

Collection  of  Psalter  Tunes,  with  Instructions.  Bos¬ 
ton,  1721.  Phila.,  1753* 

Colmena  Espanola,  or  Spanish  Extracts.  Boston,  5th 
edition,  1843.* 

Colonies  of  Great  Britain.  London,  1852. 

Columbian  Writing  Book.  Eight  numbers.  New 
Bedford  and  Providence.* 

Columbian  Arithmetic.  Haverhill,  1837. 

Columbian  Arithmetician.* 

Comic  Grammar.  London,  1840.* 

Comme  on  parle  Frangais  a  Paris.  New  York.* 
Common  School  Reader.  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  Phila¬ 
delphia.* 

Companion  to  the  Bible.  New  York* 

Compendium  Logics,  &c.  Boston,  1735.* 
Compendious  Summary  of  Universal  History.  Phila.* 
Compendium  of  Astronomy.  Philadelphia,  1809. 
Complete  Letter  Writer.  New  York,  1763.* 

Complete  English  Spelling  Dictionary  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  London,  1764.* 

Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Chinook  Jargon.  Port¬ 
land,  O.  T.,  3d  edition,  1856* 

Complete  Violin  Instructor.  Boston.* 

Comprehensive  Grammar.  3rd  edition,  Phila.,  1789.* 


Comprehensive  Grammar,  and  Complete  Letter  Writer 
London,  1811.* 

Comprehensive  Reader  in  Prose  and  Poetry  London, 
no  date. 

Comprehensive  Primer.  London,  no  date. 

Concise  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  in  verse. 

New  York,  1st  edition,  1825.* 

Constitutional  Text-Book.  New  York,  1854. 
Consecutive  Union  Question  Books.  4  volumes,  New 
York,  1845* 

Conversational  Commentary  for  Bible  Classes.  New 
York.* 

Conversations  on  Common  Things.  (D.  L.  Dix.)  Bost., 
(1824.)  2nd  edition,  1826.  8th  edition,  1840.  9th 
edition,  1841,  1843. 

Conversation  on  Chemistry.  (Mrs.  Marcet.)  New 
Haven,  1813,  1814. 

Conversations  on  the  History  of  Massachusetts.  Bos¬ 
ton,  1831* 

Conversations  on  Political  Economy.  Phila.,  1817*. 
Course  of  Calisthenics  for  Young  Ladies.  (C.  E. 
Beecher  1)  Hartford,  1832.  * 

Daily  Lesson  Bo&s,  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  (H.  Dunn 
and  J.  T.  Crossley.)  London,  no  dote. 

Sequel  to  No.  II.  (H.  Dunn  and  J.  T.  Crossley.) 
London,  no  date. 

Decoy,  or  Elementary  English  Grammar.  New  York, 
1820* 

Delectus  Sententiarum  Graecarum.  See  F.  P.  Leverett. 
Detroit  Public  School  Manual  and  Table-Book.  De¬ 
troit,  1862. 

Devotional  Exercises  for  Schools.  Boston,  1844.  : 

Dialect  of  Craven.  2  vols.  London,  1828. 

Dictionaire  de  L’Acnd6mie  Frangais.  2  vols.  Paris, 
6th  edition,  1835. 

Dictionaire  Royal,  en  abrege. 

Dictionary  of  Select  and  Popular  Quotations.  Phila.* 
Dictionariolum  Trilingue.  Title  page  lost. 

Drawing  for  Young  Children.  London,  1840. 

Drawing  Book  for  Young  Persons.  New  York.* 
Drawing  Book  of  Trees.  New  York.* 

Easy  Lessons  for  Little  Ones  at  Home.  New  York.* 
Easy  Lessons  in  Perspective  (Mrs.  Minot.)  Boston,  i 
1830. 

Easy  Lessons  for  Infant  Classes  in  Sabbath  Schools. 
Worcester,  1840. 

Easy  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature.  New 
York.* 

Easy  Lessons  in  Learning  French.  Boston.* 

Easy  Primer.  (G.  Merriam.)  Brookfield,  Springfield.*  j 
Easy  Questions  for  Little  Children,  N.  Y.* 

Edinburgh  Sessional  School  Spelling  Book.* 

Edward’s  First  Lessons  in  Grammar.  (Mrs.  A.  C. 

Lowell.)  Boston,  1843. 

Elements  of  Algebra.  Philadelphia  * 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  by  Uncle  Davy.  N.  Y.,  1846.* 
Elements  of  Botany.  London,  8th  edition,  1854. 
(Phila.) 

Elementary  Drawing  Book.  Drawing,  Shading,  and 
Coloring.  Philadelphia.* 

Elementary  Questions  on  the  Old  Testament.  New 
York,  1854.* 

El  Director  de  los  Ninos.  Philadelphia,  1811. 
Elementary  Catechism  on  Sanitation.  London,  1851. 
Elementary  Drawing  Book.  New  York.* 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Phila.,  1807. 
Elements  of  Geometry.  Dublin,  1836. 

Elements  of  Geometry.  Philadelphia.  Boston.* 
Elements  of  Geography.  Philadelphia,  1857. 

Elements  of  French  Pronunciation.  By  F.  A.  B.  Paris, 
1825. 

Elements  of  the  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 
New  York,  1822. 

Elements  of  Rending.  London,  1681.* 

Elements  of  Musical  Articulation.  Boston.* 

Enclitica:  Outlines  of  n  Course  of  Universal  Gram¬ 
mar.  London,  1814. 

England’s  Perfect  Schoolmaster,  or  directions  for  Read¬ 
ing,  Spelling,  «fcc.  London,  1676.* 
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English  and  German  Grammar.  Phila.,  1748.* 
English  Grammar,  with  First  Lessons  in  Reading. 

London,  2d  edition,  1844. 

English  Grammar.  Dublin,  1841,  1849. 

English  Grammar.  By  T.  C.  London,  1803.* 

English  Grammar.  London,  1793.* 

English  Grammar.  London,  1838. 

English  Grammar — with  Engravings.  London,  1820.* 
English  Grammar.  Huddersfield,  1817.* 

English  Grammar.  Albany,  1819.* 

English  School  Grammar.  Christian  Knowledge  So¬ 
ciety.  London.* 

English  School  Grammar.  London,  1850. 

English  Spelling  Book.  (G.  D.  Abbott.)  New  York, 
1847,  (1849.) 

English  Tongue — the  Teacher’s  Instructor  in  the  Art 
of  Spelling  Improved.  Boston,  1757.* 

English  Tutor.  London,  1747.* 

English-German  and  German-English  Dictionary. 
Philn.,  1834* 

Engrafted  Words  of  the  English  Language,  Hand-book 
of.  New  York,  1854  * 

Epitome  llistori®  Gr®c®.  (See  Siret.) 

Englishman’s  Greek  Concordance.  New  York.* 
Essentials  of  English  Grammar.  3rd  edition,  1821.* 
Ethiopian  Accordeon  Instructor.  Boston,  New 
York* 

Ethiopian  Flute  Instructor.  Boston,  New  York.* 
Ethiopian  Violin  Instructor.  Boston,  New  York.* 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  English  Language  of  Glas¬ 
gow  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  Glasgow,  1834, 
(MS.) 

Etymological  Class  Book.  Philadelphia.* 

Exempla  Minora,  or  English  Examples.  New  Haven, 
1st  American  edition,  1821.  2nd  edition,  1823. 
Excerpta  Latina.  New  Haven,  1836.  (Boston  ) 
Excerptae  ex  Ovidio,  Tibullo,  et  Propertio.  Glas.,  1828. 
Excerptu  qu®dam  e  Scriptoribus  Latinisprobatioribus. 
Boston,  2d  edition,  1827.* 

Exercises  in  Orthography.  (P.  P.  G.)  Prov.,  1826. 

•Exercises  in  Grammar.  (C.  E.  Beecher )  Hartford, ’29. 
Exercises  in  False  English.  Leeds,  12th  edition,  1806. 
Exercises  in  Reading  and  Speaking.  Alabama  Series, 
1844  * 

Evangelical  Instructor.  Boston,  1829.* 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Physiology.  New  York.* 

Family  Instructor.* 

Fife  Instructor.  Hallowell.* 

First  Book  of  Arithmetic.  Dublin,  1841. 

First  Book  of  Reading  Lessons,  (Brothers  of  Christian 
Schools.)  New  York,  1854. 

First  Exercises  in  Light,  Color  and  Shade.  (H.  Cole.) 
London,  1840. 

First  Footsteps  in  the  Way  of  Knowledge.  New  York, 
1856.* 

First  Notions  of  Singing  and  Elocution.  Warrington, 
England,  1857. 

First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.  Boston,  1st  edi¬ 
tion,  1842* 

First  Reading  Lessons  for  Children.* 

First  Lessons  in  the  History  of  the  United  States.  Bos¬ 
ton,  1856. 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Books  of  History  combined 
with  Geography.  Boston,  1852.* 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Reading  Books.  New  York, 
1845* 

Fiist  Thoughts  ;  or  Beginning  to  Think.  New  York.* 
First  Lessons  in  Moral  Philosophy.  New  York,  1848. 
First  Lessons  on  the  Great  Principles  of  Religion. 
New  York,  1845* 

First  Lessons  in  Intellectual  Philosophy.  (Edited  by 
Blaisdale.)  Boston,  1829. 

First  Lessons  in  Chemistry.  By  Uncle  Davy.  St. 
Louis.* 

First  Steps  in  Thorough  Base  and  Harmony.  New 
York* 

First  Book,  or  Spelling  Lessons  for  Primary  Schools. 
Boston,  1826.* 

Five  Hundred  Questions  on  Chemistry,  New  Haven, 
1825* 

Forum  Orator.  Boston,  1804. 


Fourth  Class  Book.  (G.Merriam.)  Brookfield,  1829. 
Springfield* 

Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  with  Lexicon.  Boston,  1824.* 
Flageolet  Preceptor.  Hallowell.* 

Flute  Instructor.  Hallowell.* 

Flute  without  a  Master.  New  York.* 

Franklin  Globe  Manual.  Troy.* 

Franklin  Family  Primer.  Boston,  improved  edition, 
1812. 

Franklin  Primer,  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading. 

(S.  Willard.)  Greenfield,  1826. 

French  Genders  Taught  in  Six  Tables.  Boston,  1827.* 
French  Lessons  for  Beginners.  Philadelphia.* 
Friendly  Instructor.  7th  edition,  Phila.,  1771. 

Genders  of  French  Nouns.  Boston,  1836.* 

General  Class  Book.  (S.  Willard.)  Greenfield,  (1828, , 
1829.  3d  edition,  1830. 

General  Principles  of  Grammar.  London,  1847.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1847. 

Geography  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  London,  ’52. 
Geographical  Questions  for  the  use  of  Schools  Mid¬ 
dletown,  1*25. 

Gentlemen’s  Complete  Military  Dictionary.  Boston, 
1759.* 

Gentleman  and  Lady’s  Key  to  Polite  Literature.  Lon¬ 
don,  1780. 

Georgia  Table  Book.  New  Haven.* 

German  without  a  Master,  in  six  Easy  Lessons.  (A  H. 

Montieth.  Phila.* 

Goodly  Prymer,  (A).  London,  1535. 

Go-wana  Gwo-ih,  &c.  Seneca  Spelling  Book.  Buffalo 
Creek,  Miss.,  1842.* 

Gleanings  from  the  Poets.  (Mr3.  Lowell.)  Boston, 
1855. 

Graecae  Grammatices  Rudimenta.  (Eton  Greek  Gram¬ 
mar.)  Eton,  1796. 

Gradus  ad  Pnrnassum.  London,  1819. 

Same.  Edited  by  A.  Dickinsoni  Edinburgh,  1821. 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.  (Gloucester.)  Bos¬ 
ton,  1st  edition,  1800.  2nd  edition,  1805. 

Same.  Revised  by  G.  Ironside.  New  York,  4th  edi¬ 
tion,  1820. 

Grammar  of  the  Mpongwe  Language.  New  York, 
1847* 

Grammar  with  Cuts.  Boston,  1830.* 

Grammar  Scholars’  Abecedary.  London,  1671.* 
Grammar  without  a  Master.  New  York.* 

Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue.  London,  5th  edition, 
1728.  7th  edition,  1746. 

Guide  to  Arithmetic.  Boston,  1794.* 

Guide  for  the  Child  and  Youth.  ByT.  H.  Lond.  1762. 
Guitar,  Progressive  and  Complete  Method.  Boston.* 
Guitar  without  a  Master.  Boston,  New  York.* 

Handbook  for  the  Piano  Forte.  Albany,  1850 ;  New 
York.* 

Handbook  of  the  Engrafted  words  of  English  Lan¬ 
guage.  New  York,  1854.* 

Harry’s  Ladder  of  Learning.  New  York,  1853.* 
Hebrew  Grammar.  Printed  for  the  President  and  Fel¬ 
lows  of  Harvard  College.  Boston,  1763.* 

Help  to  the  Acts.  Vols.  I.,  II.  New  York,  1845.* 
Help  to  the  Gospels.  New  York,  1845.* 

Help  to  get  Knowledge.  Boston,  1744.* 

High  School  Literature,  New  York.* 

Hints  on  Scripture  Instruction.  Philadelphia,  1831. 
History  of  the  American  Revolution,  with  Questions.* 
History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  Catechetical  Way.  Boston,  1738.* 
History  of  the  United  States.  By  a  citizen  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Keene,  1823.  (New  Haven,  1824.) 
History  of  the  United  States  to  1815,  with  Questions. 
New  York,  1825,  1827.* 

Historical  Catechisms  on  United  States  History.  Utica, 
8th  edition,  1835. 

Historical  Grammar.  An  Abridgment  of  United 
History.* 

Hornbook — Specimen  of  an  Old.  Hartford,  I860.* 
How  to  Talk  :  Pocket  Manual  of  Speaking,  Convers¬ 
ing  and  Debating.  New  York.  1857. 
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Illustrated  French  and  English  Primer.  New  York.* 
Illustrated  German  and  English  Primer.  New  York.* 
Illustrated  Spanish  and  English  Primer.  New  York.* 
Improved  Reader.  (Samuel  Willard  )  Greenfield,  10th 
edition.  1830.  11th  edition,  1830. 

Inductive  Grammar.  Windsor,  Vt.  1829. 

Inductive  Grammar  for  Beginners.  Boston,  1829.* 
Independent  Reader.  Baltimore,  1856.* 

Indestructible  Alphabet.  Boston,  1856.* 

Indestructible  Primer.  Boston,  1856.* 

Indestructible  Rending  Book.  Boston,  1856.* 
Indestructible  Spelling  Book.  Boston,  1856.* 

Indian  Primer,  or  First  Book,  in  Massachusetts  Indian 
and  English,  by  which  children  may  learn  to  read 
the  Indian  Language.  Boston,  1720.* 

Infallible  Guide  to  Correct  Punctuation.  (J.  Chapin.) 
Bridgeport,  1850. 

Infant  Teacher’s  Assistant.  New  York,  1832.* 

Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader  and  Definer. 

Three  numbers.  Philadelphia.* 

Infant  School  Primer.  Mrs.  Teachman.  Boston,  1830 ; 
.  New  York.* 

Infant  Reader;  Easy  Lessons  in  Reading.  Phila., 

1853. * 

Infant’s  First  Book  for  Lessons  in  Reading.  Boston, 
1829.* 

Infant  School  Grammar.  (By  Mrs.  Bethune.)  New 
York.  1830  * 

Infantine  Knowledge;  a  Spelling  and  Reading  Book. 
New  York  * 

Institutio  Grsecae  Grammatices,  (Westminster  Greek 
Grammar.)  London,  1755,  1787, 1790. 

Same.  Revised  by  G.  Ironside.  New  York,  2d  edi¬ 
tion,  1810. 

Instrumental  Director.  Hnllowell.* 

Instrumental  Musician.  New  York.* 

Introduction  to  Geometry  and  the  Science  of  Form. 
Boston,  1843,  (18570** 

Introduction  to -the  Irish  Language.  Dublin,  1841.* 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  America.  Phila.,  1787. 
Introduction  to  Practical  Organic  Chemistry.  London, 

1854. 

Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue.  (Eton  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar.)  Eton,  1793,  1794,  1815.  (New  York  ) 
Introduction  to  Spelling  and  Reading.  London,  1776.* 
Introduction  to  Vegetable  Physiology.  London,  1845. 
Intelligent  Reader.  (C.  Merriam.)  Springfield,  1835, 
1837,  1838,  1844. 

Interrogative  Grammar.  Boston,  1832. 

Ioway  Primer.  Ioway  and  Sue  Mission.  Iowa  Terri¬ 
tory.* 

Irish  Board  of  Education  Publications. 

Second  Book  of  Lessons.  Dublin,  1849. 

Sequel  to  ditto.  Dublin,  1849. 

Third  Book  of  Lessons.  Dublin,  1841, 1849. 

Fourth  Book  of  Lessons.  Dublin,  1836,  1849. 
Supplement  to  ditto.  Dublin,  1849. 

Fifth  Book  of  Lessons.  Dublin,  1836. 

Reading  Book  for  Female  Schools.  Dublin,  1839, 
1849,  1854. 

Sacred  Poetry.  Dublin,  1850. 

Selections  from  the  British  Poets.  2  vols.  Dublin, 
1854. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  British  Poets. 
Dublin,  1854. 

Simple  Directions  in  Needle-work,  &c.  Dublin,  ’53. 
Lessons  on  the  Truths  of  Christianity.  Dublin, 
1846. 

Italian  without  a  Master,  in  five  Easy  Lessons.  (A.  H. 
Monteith.)  Phila.* 

Italian  and  English  Phrases.  Philadelphia.* 

Italian  and  English  Dialogues.  Philadelphia.* 

Italian  and  English  Stories.  Philadelphia.* 

Juvenile  English  Grammar.  Boston,  1820.* 

Juvenile  English  Grammar.  (Author  of  “  Little 
Traveler.”)  Boston,  1829. 

Juvenile  Instructor,  or  Useful  Book  for  Children  * 
Juvenile  Lyre,  for  Primary  and  Common  Schools. 

Boston  and  Hartford,  1831.* 

Juvenile  Rollin ;  Conversations  on  Ancient  History. 
By  a  Mother.  Vol.  I.  Boston,  1832.* 


[Anon. 

Juvenile  Philosopher,  or  Youth’s  Manual  of  Philoso-fc 
•phy.  Geneva,  New  York,  1826.* 

Key  to  Dilworth’s  Arithmetic.  New  York,  1812. 

Key  to  Exercises  in  English  Grammar.  Dublin,  1840 
Key  to  Knowledge.  Baltimore,  no  date.* 

Key  to  the  Second  Initiatory  Catechism.  N.  York,  ’31 
Key  to  First  Book  of  Arithmetic.  Dublin,  1838.  I 
Key  to  Elements  of  Algebra.  Philadelphia.* 

King  Henry’s  Primer,  1545. 

Lacy’s  Picture  Primer.  New  York.* 

Lady’s  Copy  Book.  Boston.* 

La  Bagatelle;  Introduction  to  the  French.  Boston! 

(1835.)  2nd  edition,  1845. 

L’Abeille  pour  les  Enfans.  Philadelphia,  1848.* 
Lambert  Lilly's  Histories.  See  S.  G  Goodrich. 
Larobok  i  Fysiken,  Kursen  II.  Stockholm,  no  date.  |- 
Latin  Phrase  Book.  Boston,  1843.* 

Latin  without  a  Master,  in  Six  Easy  Lessons.  (A.  H  ) 
Monteith.)  Phila.* 

Latin  Tutor,  or  Introduction  to  the  Making  of  Latin! 

Newburyport,  1813.  Boston,  1819. 

Latin  Grammar,  corrected  for  the  Use  of  the  College!; 
Phila.,  1773* 

Latin  Tongue.  A  Complete  Introduction — for  the  us<  : 
of  the  Grammar  School  at  Nassau  Hull.  4th  edi-  , 
tion,  New  York,  1767.* 

Le  Grand  Pere.  (French  Reader.)  Boston.* 

Le  Lecteur  Frangais  de  la  Jeunesse.  (F.  B.  G., 
Northampton,  1826.* 

Le  Livre  des  petits  Enfans.  New  York.* 

Les  Oremens  de  la  Memoire.  Detroit,  1811. 

Lessons  for  Infant  Schools.  New  York,  1845.* 

Lessons  for  Young  Learners,  Books  First  and  Second]  , 
New  York,  1851.  (Catholic  Educational  Series.)  ; 
Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity.  Dublin,  ’38, ’47 
Lessons  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Boston,  1843.  j  , 
Lessons  on  the  Travels,  &c.,  of  St.  Paul.  London,  2nd 
edition,  no  date. 

Lessons  from  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  Schools,  l^ost 
1826.* 

Lessons  for  Infant  Sabbath  Schools.  Worcester,  ’30. ,| 
Lessons  in  Simultaneous  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Definl 
ing.  Portsmouth,  1826.* 

Libro  primario  de  Ortografia.  New  York.* 

Lingual  Reader,  (American  System  of  Education.)  , 
New  York.* 

Little  Grammarian.  Boston,  2nd  edition,  1829,  18441 
(New  York.) 

Little  Usher,  or  Federal  Arithmetic.* 

Little  Annie’s  A-B-C.  New  York.* 

Little  Annie’s  First  Book.  New  York.* 

Little  Annie’s  Second  Book.  New  York.* 

Little  Annie’s  Ladder  to  Learning.  New  York.* 
Little  Annie’s  Speller.  New  York.* 

Little  Book  of  Knowledge.  Philadelphia.* 

Little  Child’s  Friend.  Boston.* 

Little  Child’s  Book.  New  York.* 

Little  History  of  the  United  States.  Philadelphia.*  , 
Little  History  of  England.  Philadelphia.* 

Little  Philosopher,  or  Infant  School  at  Home.  Bj 
Erodore.  Nos.  I — VI.  Boston,  1830  * 

Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Learners.  New  Haven.* 

Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Folks.  New  York,  1830.*  j 
Little  Lessons  for  Little  Learners.  New  York.* 
Lyceum  Arithmetic.  Bostou,  1835.* 

Lute,  or  Musical  Instructor.  Hartford.* 

Manual  of  False  Orthography.  New  York.* 

Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Singing.  (E.j 
Iris,  Jr.)  (Phila.  1831 ;)  New  York,  1845* 
Manual  of  Morals  for  Common  Schools.  (A.  Hall.)| 
(Andover,  1848.)  Boston,  1849. 

Manual  of  Prayers,  or  the  Prymer  in  English.  1539.  I 
Maps  of  the  Physical,  Political,  and  Historical  Geogrn-j 
phy  of  the  British  Empire. 

Maps  of  the  Society  for  the  .Diffusion  of  Useful) 
Knowledge.  London,  1844. 

Marmuduke  Multiply,  Multiplication  in  Verse.  N.  Y.* 
Massachusetts  Compiler  of  Sacred  Music,  with  Musicall 
Dictionary.* 
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Massachusetts  Geography.* 

Massachusetts  Psalter,  for  training  up  the  Aborigines 
Nations  in  reading  and  understanding  the  Holy 
Scriptures— Indian  and  English.  Boston,  1709.* 
Mathematical  Tables.  Boston,  1830  * 

Metropolitan  Readers,  I. — IV.,  for  Catholic  Schools. 
New  York,  1861.* 

Mental  Guide ;  the  Elements  of  Metaphysics.  Boston, 
1828. 

Method  of  Teaching  Linear  Drawing.  (Mrs.  Minot.) 
Boston,  1841. 

Metrical  Stories  in  Chemistry  and  Nuturnl  Philosophy. 

1844  * 

Middlesex  Harmony.* 

Mind  your  Stops!  Punctuation  made  plain.  N.  York.* 
Mississippi  Table  Book.  New  Haven.* 

Moral  Philosophy  for  Children  and  Fnmiles.  Boston.* 
Moral  'I’ales  ;  First  Lessons  in  Reading.* 

Moral  Teacher.  New  York.  1839. 

Moral  Amusement.  School  Reading  Book.  Hal¬ 
lowed,  1809.* 

Morning  and  Evening  Prayer — the  Litany,  and  Church 
Catechism  in  Indiun.  Boston,  1763.* 

Mother’s  Catechism.  (See  David  Blair.) 

Mother’s  Geography.  New  York.* 

Mother’s  Lessons  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Boston.* 

Mother  nnd  Infant  School  Teacher's  Assistant.  N.  Y.* 
Multiplications-Tabellen.  Westerns,  1854. 

Music  Lessons  for  Infant  Schools.  New  York,  1845.* 
Music  without  a  Master.  New  York.* 

Musical  Catechism,  for  Singing  Schools.  Concord, 
1827.* 

My  First  School  Book.  (J.  F.  Bumstead.)  Bost.,  1841. 
My  Own  Primer.  Philadelphia,  no  date. 

My  Own  Sketch  Book.  New  York.* 

National  Speaker.  Boston,  1849.* 

National  School  Manual.  Parts  I.,  II.,  III., IV.  Phila¬ 
delphia.* 

National  University  Orator.  New  York.* 

National  Spelling  Book.  Concord,  1829. 

Natural  History  of  Insects,  New  York.* 

Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds.  New  York.* 

Negro  Christianized,  to  assist  in  the  instruction  of  Ne¬ 
gro  servants  in  Christianity.  Boston,  1706.* 

New  American  Primer.  New  York  * 

New  and  Complete  System  of  Geography.  2  vols. 
Glasgow,  1818. 

New  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Burlington,  N. 
Jersey,  1813. 

New  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  Boston,  2nd 
edition,  1834.  (New  York,  1831.) 

New  England  Primer.  1692.* 

New  England  Primer  Enlarged  :  for  the  more  easy  at¬ 
taining  the  true  rending  of  English.  Bust.,  1737.* 
New  England  Primer.  Walpole,  1806,  1814.  Bos¬ 
ton,  no  date,  (three  editions.)  Haverhill, ’13.  Con¬ 
cord,  1813.  Worcester,  no  date.  New  York,  n.  d. 
Pittsburgh,  n.  d  .  Massachusetts,  1810.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  n.  d.,  (four  editions.) 

New  England  Primer,  Improved.  Boston,  1770,  1777, 
1781,1784,1827,  (1844.)  Providence,  1775,  (1777,)  j 
Portsmouth,  n.  d.  Middletown,  1814.  Glasgow, 
1815.  Norwich,  1816.  Newark,  1819.  Kenne- 
bunk,  1827.  New  Haven,  no  date. 

New  England  Primer,  much  improved.  Phila.,  1797. 
New  England  Primer,  enlarged.  Boston,  no  date. 

New  England  Primer,  enlarged  and  improved.  Charles¬ 
town,  1802.  Newburyport,  n.  d.,  (three  editions.) 
New  England  Sunday  School  Question  Book.  2  vols.  1 
Boston,  1839.* 

New  English-German  and  German-Eng.  Diet.  B.  ’43. 
New  and  Complete  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue.  By 
an  Ingenious  Hand.  In  two  Books.  For  the  use 
of  Schools.  Phila.,  1740.* 

New  Book  of  Knowledge.  Boston,  1762,  1764,  1772.* 
New  nnd  Complete  Introduction  to  three  Grand  Rules 
of  Music.  Boston,  1764.* 

New  Hampshire  Latin  Grammar.* 

New  Haven  Primer.  New  Haven.* 

New  Liber  Primus.  Boston,  1859.* 


New  Mnnuul  Exercise.  Phila.,  1746.* 

New  &c.,  Preceptor  for  the  Flute.  Albany,  1826.* 
New  Roman  History  by  Questions  and  Answers. 

Cork,  4th  edition,  1774. 

New  Spelling  Book  (The).  London,  1677.* 

New  Spelling  Card.  New  York,  1845.* 

New  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book.  New  York,  1845.* 
New  York  Primer.  New  York,  1825.* 

New  York  Spelling  Book.  New  York,  no  date. 

New  York  Render,  No.  I.  New  York,  1814. 

New  York  Reader.  No.  II.  New  York,  1814,  1846. 
New  York  Reader,  No.  III.  N.  Y.,  1815,  1817,  1844. 
1846,  n.  d. 

New  York  Preceptor.  New  York,  1825.* 

New  York  Expositor.  New  York.* 

Nez-perces  First  Book.  Clear  Water  Mission.  1839.* 
Nomenclatura ;  or  nouns  and  verbs  in  English  and 
Lutin.  Eton,  1783. 

Nomenclatura  Breves  Anglo  Latina.  Boston,  1752.* 
North  Carolina  Reader,  No.  I.  New  York,  1856.* 
Numeral  Singer.  Louisville,  Ky.* 

Nova  Methodus  docendi  Pueros  Alphabeticam.  Lon¬ 
don,  1543  * 

Novum  Testamentum  Grace.  Glasgow,  1829.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1809. 

Nouvelle  Abreg^de  G6ographieUniverselle,  parM.D 
Paris,  1816. 

Object  Lessons,  or  Things  Taught..  Cincinnati,  1863.* 
Ojibwa  Spelling  Book.  Bosten,  3d  edition,  1846. 

Ole  Bull  Violin  Instructor.  Boston  * 

Olive  Leaf,  or  Universal  A-B-C.  1603.* 

Oxford  Drawing  Book.  New  York,  1846.* 
Orthogrnphia,  containing  the  due  order,  and  reason 
how  to  write  and  print  things.  London,  1569.* 
Organ  Instruction  Book.  Boston.* 

Orator’s  Own  Book.  Philadelphia,  1835.* 

Orator’s  Guide.  Philadelphia,  1834.* 

Orator's  Ladder,  a  Reading  Book.  Parts  I.,  II.,  HI. 
New  York.* 

Ortografia  de  la  Real  Academia  d,e  Madrid.  1826.* 
Ortus  Vocabulorum.  2  vols.  Printed  from  Metallic 
types,  cut,  not  Cast.  1500.* 

Outlines  of  Chemistry.  Philadelphia.* 

Outlines  of  Geology.  Philadelphia.* 

Outlines  of  American  History.  Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  England.  (Hogarth.)  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1845. 

Outlines  of  Political  Economy.  Philadelphia,  1828. 
Outlines  of  Physiology.  Philadelphia,  1847.* 

Outlines  of  Sucred  History,  London,  13th  ed.,  1852. 
(Philadelphia,  1835.) 

Outlines  of  Social  Economy.  London,  1846. 

Outlines  of  Mineralogy.  Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Outlines  of  English  History.  Boston.* 

Palestine,  and  other  Scripture  Geography.  London, 
4852 

Parents  Gifts,  containing  choice  selections  by  which 
Children  may  be  taught  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  Faith.  Boston,  1741.* 

Parent’s  Latin  Grammar-.  London,  1823. 

Parsing  Lessons  to  First  Book  of  the  ADneid.  London, 
10th  edition,  1853. 

Parsing  Lessons  to  the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad.  London, 
4th  edition,  1846. 

Parley’s  Life  of  Columbus,  for  Schools,  Phila.* 

“  “  Franklin,  for  Schools,  Phila.* 

“  “  Washington,  for  Schools,  Phila.* 

Pastoral  Letters  and  Parental  Conversations.  New 
York,  1813. 

Pennsylvania  Biography — for  Schools.  Philadelphia.* 
Pennsylvania  Spelling  Book.  No.  II.  Phila.* 
Pestalozzian  Grammar.  Boston,  1830.* 

Pewani  ipi  Potewatomi  Missinoikan,  &c.,  (Catholio 
Primer.)  Baltimore,  1846.* 

Philadelphia  Vocabulary.  (Latin.)  1796.* 

Phonetic  Transition  Reader.  Cincinnati.* 
Phonographic  Class  Book.  Philadelphia.  Boston.* 
Phonographic  Reader.  New  London.* 

Piano  without  a  Master.  Boston.* 
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Pictorial  Household  Primer.  Philadelphia.* 

Pictorial  Arithmetic.  Hartford,  and  Poera,  O.,  ’42.* 
Picture  Reader.  New  Haven.* 

Plain  Calculator.  Philadelphia.* 

Plan  of  Exercise  for  the  Militia.  Boston,  1771.* 
Plantation  Teacher.  Charleston,  1851.* 

Pocket  Anatomist  for  Students.  New  York,  Auburn.* 
Pocket  Critical  Greek  and  English  Testament.  New 
York.* 

Poetry  for  Home  and  Schools.  Boston.* 

Poetry  for  Schools.  (E.  Robbins.)  N.  Y.,2nded.,  1830. 
Pottawottomia  Spelling  Book,  Shawnee  Mission,  ’34.* 
Polyglot  Grammar.  Philadelphia,  1825  * 

Polymicrean  New  Testament.  New  York.* 

Practical  Organic  Chemistry.  Philadelphia.* 

Practical  Questions  on  English  Grammar.  (By  T.  A., 
Jr.)  No  title  page. 

Practical  Phonography  ;  the  new  Art  of  rightly  spell¬ 
ing  and  writing  Words  by  the  sound  thereof.  Lon¬ 
don,  1701* 

Practical  Penman  and  Scientific  Script  Type  Copy 
Book.  Albany,  1727.* 

Practical  Reading  Lessons.  Phila.,  1830.* 

Practical  Spelling  Book.  New  York.* 

Present  for  an  Apprentice.  Boston,  1747.* 

Present  for  Children— Hymns  and  Dance  Songs.  1762.* 
Present  for  a  Servant  Maid.  Boston,  1747.* 

Primary  Arithmetic.  Philadelphia,  no  date. 

Primary  Waiting  Copies,  Introductory  to  Boston  do. 
Boston,  1830.* 

Primer,  (A)  or  the  Child’s  New  Plaything.  Phila. 
1757* 

Primer  or  Catechism,  set  forth  agreeable  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Boston,  1747,  1749.* 

Primer  in  the  Indian  Language.  1687.* 

Productive  Grammar.  Boston,  1831.* 

Progressive  Drawing  Book,  three  Parts.  Baltimore.* 
Progressive  Drawing  Lessons  Two  numbers.  New 
York,  and  Chicago,  1861. 

Progressive  Primer.  (Town  and  Holbrook.)  Boston, 
no  date. 

Protestant  Teacher  for  Children.  To  which  are  added 
verses  made  by  Mr.  John  Rogers,  a  Martyr  in 
Marie’s  Reign.  24mo.,  Boston,  1685.* 

Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Books,  I. — IV. 
New  York.* 

Prymer  (A)  in  Englyshe,  with  Certayne  Prayers,  and 
Goodly  Meditations.  1534.* 

Prymer  in  Englysche  and  Latyne.  1537.* 

Prymer  (the)  without  the  Litany  or  Device.  1534.* 
Prymer  of  Salisbury  [in  Latin.]  1534* 

Psalm  Tunes — A  very  plain  and  easy  introduction  to 
the  Art  of  Singing.  Boston,  1721* 

Psalm  Tunes  in  Three  Parts.  Treble,  Medius,  and 
Base,  or  Singing  by  Letters  instead  of  by  Notes.* 
Psalter. 

Public  School  Song  Book  Baltimore,  no  date. 

Public  School  Dictionary.  Philadelphia.* 

Questions  to  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reading 
Books.  New  York  1845.* 

Questions  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  New  York, 
no  date. 

Questions  on  the  Bible  Handbook.  Philadelphia.* 
Questions  to  Protestant  Episcopal  S.  S.  Books.  I. — 

IV.  New  York.* 

Questions  on  the  Common  Prayer.  New  York.* 
il  “  Collects.  New  York.* 

“  “  “  Epistles  and  Gospels.  New  York.* 

“  “  St.  Matthew.  New  York.* 

“  “  “  Acts.  New  York.* 

Questions  on  Murray’s  Abridgement,  and  English 
Grammar.  Boston,  1826.* 

Reading  Lessons  for  Primary  Schools,  (Second  Book.) 

Boston,  1825,  1826  * 

Reading  Lessons  London,  1852. 

Reading  for  Schools,  Parts  I.,  II.  London,  1852. 
Readings  in  Biography  London,  7th  edition,  1851. 
Readings  in  English  Prose  Literature.  London,  new 
edition,  1853, 


Readings  in  Poetry.  London,  11th  edition.  1852.  ij 
Readings  in  Science.  London  5th  edition,  1853. 
Reading  without  Tears.  (Author  of  “  Peep  of  Day.”  ; 
New  York,  1857.* 

Readings  for  the  Young  (from  Scott.,)  2vols.  Phila 
phia,  1847.* 

Ready  Reckoner.  Philadelphia.* 

Reglemente  for  Gymnnstik.  Stockholm,  2nd  edition  i 
1853. 

Requisite  Tables  for  acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  Arith  > 
metic.  Philadelphia,  1817.* 

Rhyming  Alphabet.  New  York.* 

Robertsonian  System  of  Teaching  French.  N.  York.jl 
Royal  Primer.  Worcester,  1787. 

Rudiments  of  Latin  Prosody.  Boston,  1760.* 
Rudiments  of  the  Spanish  Language.  Boston.  1843.* 
Rules  of  Pronunciation  in  reading  Latin.  N.  Haven  ij 
1828* 

Rural  Reader,  or  Child’s  Friend,  Albany.* 

Sacred  Exercises  for  Schools,  Boston,  1st  ed.,  1810.  If 
Sacred  Extracts  from  the  Scriptures.  Boston,  2d  ed. 
1825* 

Sacred  Poetry.  Dublin,  1850. 

Scholar’s  Companion  ;  Guide  to  Orthography.  (R 
W.  Greene.)  Philadelphia,  1836,  1837,  1846. 
Scholar’s  Companion.  Philadelphia,  63d  ed.,  1846.  1 
Scholar’s  Guide  to  Etymology.  Philadelphia.* 
Scholar’s  Reference  Book.  Philadelphia,  1836. 
Scholar’s  Capital  Book.  Boston,  1831.* 

Scholar’s  Guide  to  Chirography.  4  nos.  Portsmouth  ! 
1827* 

School  Journal  for  the  Use  of  Scholars.  Bost.,  1854.  ij 
School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  Parts  I.,  II.,  HI.  | 
and  Supplement. 

School  Exhibition  Book.  Boston,  1858.* 

School  Hymn  Book.  Boston,  5th  edition,  1846. 

School  of  Good  Manners.  Boston,  4th  edition,  1732 
1773* 

School  Ordinances.  Germantown,  1764.* 

Schoolboy’s  New  Guide  ;  or  Spelling  and  Reading! 

made  Easy.  London,  177].* 

Science  of  Common  Things.  New  York.* 

Science  of  Geology.  New  Haven,  1838. 

Script-Type  Copy  Book.  New  York,  1827.* 

Scripture  Truths  in  Question  and  Answer.  Boston.* 
Scripture  School  Render.  New  York.* 

Scripture  Lessons,  No.  I ,  Old  Testament.  Dublin,  ’35. 
Scripture  Lessons,  No.  II..  “  “  Dublin,  1837, ’54., 

Scripture  Lessons,  No.  I.,  New  Testament,  Dub.,  1834.1 
Scripture  Lessons,  No.  II.,  “  “  Dub.,  1835,  ’54.i 

Scripture  Questions  on  the  Old  Testament.  Phila.*  I 
Seasons,  and  other  Reading  Lessons.  Boston,  1836.* 
Second  Reading  Book.  Philadelphia,  no  date. 

Second  and  Third  Books  of  Reading  Lessons.  (Broth-1 
ers  of  Christian  Schools.)  New  York,  1853. 
Secondary  Lessons  ;  Sequel  to  Franklin  Primer.  (S., 
Willard  )  Greenfield,  1827.* 

Selectse  e  profanis  Scriptoribus  Ilistoriae.  London,. 
1771. 

Select  Italian  Comedies.  New  York.* 

Selection  of  Hymns  and  Poetry.  London,  5th  ed.,  ’53.  i 
Selections  from  the  British  Poets.  2  vols,  Dub.,  ’54. 
Selections  from  Scripture,  ns  Reading  Lessons  for. 
Adults.  Cambridge,  2d  edition,  1828.* 

Selections  from  Scripture,  as*  Reading  Lessons  for 
Children.  Cambridge,  1828.* 

Self-Instructing  Writing  Book.  New  York.* 
Self-Instructor  for  the  Violin.  New  York.* 

Sentential  Reader.  New  York.* 

Shakspeare  for  Schools.  London,  1847. 

Short  Introduction  to  Latin  Grammar  for  use  of  Penn.  I 
University.  (Phila.,  1755.)  Boston,  4th  edition,! 
1790. 

Short  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue.  (Cheever’sl 
Latin  Accidence.)  See  Ezekiel  Cheever. 

Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.  London, 
(1720.)  New  edition.  1771,  (1789.) 

Short  System  of  Polite  Learning.  Philadelphia,  1820.*| 
Shorter  Catechism.  Hartford.  1835. 

I  Shorter  Catechism,  (The)  of  the  Assembly.  Bost ,  ’40.*  i 
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Shorter  Catechism,  (A)  to  lesson  before  the  Assembly. 
Boston.  1739.* 

Shorter  Catechism — with  Proofs.  12mo.,  Bost.,  1691.* 
Singing  School.  New  York* 

Sioux  Spelling  Book.  Boston,  1836.* 

Sir  Hornbook :  or  Childe  Launceloth’s  Expedition,  a 
Grammatical  Allegorical  Ballad.  London,  1814.* 
Sketches  of  Geology.  London,  21st  edition,  1854. 
Sketches  of  Universal  History.  Philadelphia,  1811. 
Sommnire  de  la  G6ographie  des  differens  Ages.  Lyons, 
1807. 

Songs  of  Progress  and  Affection,  Warrington.  England, 
1857. 

Songs  for  Catholic  Schools.  New  York,  1851. 
Southern  Class  Books.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  New  York, 
1855.* 

Southern  Child’s  First  Book.  New  Haven.* 

Southern  Primer.  New  Haven.* 

Southern  Reader.  Nos.  I.,  II.  New  Haven.* 

Southern  Reader  and  Speaker.  No.  III.  N.  H.* 
Spanish  without  a  Master,  in  four  Easy  Lessons.  [A.  H. 
Monteith )  Phila.* 

Specimens  of  American  Eloquence.  N.  York,  1835.* 
Specimen  Artis  Ratiocinandi.  Hamburgh,  1789. 

'  Spelling  Book  in  the  Chahtah  Language.  Cincinnati, 
2d  edition,  1827  * 

Spelling  and  Thinking  combined,  (J.  F.  Bumstead.) 
Boston,  1841. 

Stories  from  German  writers,  with  Interlinear  Trans¬ 
lation.  London,  3rd  edition,  1845. 

Student’s  Testament  in  Greek  and  English.  N.  York.* 
Student’s  Testament  in  Greek.  New  York.* 

Sunday  School  Reading  and  Spelling  Book.  N.  York.* 
Sunday  School  Hymn  Book.  New  York,  1845.* 
Sunday  School  Harmonist.  New  York.* 

Synthetic  Spelling  Book.  Washington,  1834. 
Syllabaire  Frangais.  New  York,  1845.* 

Teacher’s  Assistant  to  Union  Questions.  2  vols.  New 
York,  1845.* 

Text-Book  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Philadelphia.* 

Three  English  Primers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Oxford,  2d  ed.,  1848.  Containing 
A  Goodly  Prymer.  1535. 

Manual  of  Prayers,  or  the  Prymer  in  English.  1539. 
King  Henry’s  Primer  1545. 

Third  Class  Book.  Boston,  2nd  edition,  1826.* 

Third  Class  Reading  Book.  Boston,  2nd  ed.,  1828. 
Tom  Telescope— Newtonian  System  explained  by 
Familiar  Objects.  1819.* 

Token  for  the  Children  of  New  England  and  A  Sup¬ 
plement  unto  the  excellent  Janeway’s  Token  for 
Children.  16mo.  Boston,  1700,  1771.* 
r  Treasury  of  Knowledge.  (W.  &  R.  Chambers.)  New 
York,  2nd  edition,  1833. 


Treatise  on  Arithmetic.  Dublin,  1850. 

Treatise  on  Mensuration,  Guaging,  and  Surveying. 
Dublin,  1849. 

Tyro’s  Friend  ;  Easy  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading. 
Brookfield,  1826.* 

Uncle  John’s  First  and  Second  Books.  N.  York,  ’55.* 
Union  Primer.  New  York,  1826.* 

Union  Hymns  for  Sabbath  Schools.  New  York,  1845.* 
Union  Bible  Dictionary  for  Schools.  N.  York,  1855.* 
Union  Questions.  12  volumes.  N.  York,  rev.  ed.,  ’45.* 
Union  Spelling  and  Reading  Book.  Phila.,  1827.* 
Union  Spelling  Book.  New  York,  1845.* 

United  States  Drawing  Book.  New  York.* 

United  States  Drawing  Book  with  Lead,  Crayon,  &c. 
Philadelphia.* 

United  States  Primer.  New  York.  Cooperstown,1820. 

Baltimore,  (Parts  I.  and  II.)* 

United  States  Readers.  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.  Balt.* 
United  States  Table  Book.  New  Haven.* 

United  States  School  Primer.  New  York,  no  date.* 
Universal  Reading  Book.  New  York.* 

Verbal  Reader.  New  York.* 

Vie  de  George  Washington.  New  York,  1845.* 
Village  Reader.  (J.  Todd  )  Springfield,  1840,  1841. 
Village  School  Geography.  Hartford,  7th  edition,  1842 
Violin  Instructor.  Hallowell.* 

Violin  Complete.  New  York  * 

Violin  Made  Easy.  New  York* 

Violin  without  a  Master.  New  York.* 

Virginia  Table  Book.  New  Haven.* 

Washashe  Wageressa  Pahngreh  Tse ;  Osage  First 
Book.  Boston,  1834  * 

Wea  Primer ;  Wen-mus-nu-ku-ne.  Cherokee  Nation 
Mission  1837* 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Catechism.  3  Nos.  N.  York.* 
Western  Primer.  New  Haven.* 

Yankee  Penman,  Three  numbers.  Nashua,  N.  H., 
1848* 

Young  Clerk’s  Guide ;  or  a  Speedy  Help  to  Learning. 
Boston.  1708* 

Young  Child’s  A-B-C.  New  York,  1825.* 

Young  Student’s  Companion  ;  Elementary  Lessons  in 
trans.  from  English  to  French.  Philadelphia.* 
Young  Geographer.  New  York,  1859.* 

Young  Scholar’s  Primer.  Philadelphia.* 

Young  (The)  Singer.  Parts  I.,  II.* 

Youths’  Arithmetic.  Hartford,  1819. 

Youth’s  Instructor,  a  Companion  for  Young  Ladies. 
Phila.,  1745.  1746* 

Youth’s  Instructor  in  the  English  Tongue.  Boston, 
1746.* 


IV.  EDUCATIONAL  MISCELLANY  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr.  Hermann  Wimmer,  author  of  a  valuable  volume  on  the  Church  and 
School  of  North  America,  {Die  Kirche  und  Schule ,)  and  Professor  of  Languages 
in  Krause’s  School  at  Dresden,  Saxony,  will  receive  into  his  family  a  few  Ameri¬ 
can  boys,  whose  parents  prefer  to  place  them  under  his  immediate  supervision, 
both  as  to  conduct  and  studies,  while  acquiring  the  German  language  and  other 
branches  of  a  liberal  education,  in  the  school  of  Krause,  or  other  private  schools, 
or  in  any  of  the  higher  public  schools  of  Dresden.  The  charge  for  board,  in¬ 
cluding  supervision  and  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  is  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  Dr.  Wimmer’s  residence  is  in  a  healthy  and  attractive  part  of  the  city. 
Further  inquiries  may  be  made  of  the  editor  of  this  Journal. 

William  H.  Wells  has  resigned  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Chicago,  which  he  has  filled  with  so  much  usefulness  to  the  schools, 
and  honor  to  himself,  to  become  an  Insurance  Agent — in  the  belief  that  a 
change  of  avocation  will  be  beneficial  to  his  health,  impaired  by  more  than  thirty 
years  devotion  to  school  and  educational  labors.  His  remarks  on  taking  leave 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Teachers  of  the  city,  we  shall  transfer  to  our 
pages  as  a  document  of  historical  value,  as  well  ns  for  its  personal  interest.  He  is 
succeeded  in  the  office  of  Superintendent,  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Wisconsin. 

Encyclolexicon  of  the  English  Language,  is  the  title  of  a  philological 
work  which  N.  Lawrence  Lindsley,  LL.  D.,  of  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  has  been 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  for  many  years,  and  from  which  he  has  hot 
been  diverted  by  the  din  of  arms.  He  brings  to  his  Undertaking  an  inherited 
delicacy  and  purity  in  the  use  of  his  native  tongue — for  we  have  had  but  few 
more  correct  and  elegant  speakers  and  writers  of  the  English  language  than  his 
father,  the  late  President  Lindsley,  of  Nashville  University,  and  to  his  early 
and  continued  correct  usage,  he  has  devoted  patient  and  critical  investigation. 
Among  our  American  scholars  who  have  expressed  both  interest  and  confidence 
in  the  progress  and  success  of  the  work,  we  notice  the  names  of  Mr.  Everett, 
Rev.  Dr.  Halsey,  of  Chicago,  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson, 
Tennessee,  and  the  lexicographer,  Dr.  Worcester. 

The  National  Teacher’s  Association  at  its  late  annual  meeting  at  Ogdens- 
burg,  authorized  and  requested  the  Directors  to  include  in  the  publication  of 
the  Proceedings,  a  Summary  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  State  Teacher’s  Associa¬ 
tions  for  1864.  It  will  facilitate  the  object,  if  the  President  or  Secretary  of  each 
Association  will  forward  to  the  editor  of  this  Journal  a  brief  summary  in  para¬ 
graphs,  as  follows : 

1.  Date  of  formation,  number  of  meetings  Annual  and  Special,  prior  to  1864. 

2.  Time  and  place  of  Annual  and  other  meetings  for  1864. 

3.  Addresses.  Subject  and  author  of  each,  with  his  name  in  full,  Post-office 
address,  and  relation  to  schools  and  education. 

4.  Reports  and  Essays  Subject  and  author,  &c. 

5.  Discussion.  Subject,  and  participators  in  each. 

6.  Resolutions ,  &c. 

*i.  Officers  for  1865.  Names  in  full,  Post-office  address,  and  relations  to 
schools  and  education. 

8-  Mode  of  Publication. 

In  the  absence  of  any  State  meetings,  the  proceedings  of  any  County  or 
City  Association  can  be  given. 
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I.  LYCURGUS,  AND  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SPARTANS. 


LYCURGUS. 

Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  lived  in  the  ninth  century  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  the  date  commonly  given  him  being  B.  C.  884.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Polydectes,  king  of  Sparta,  he  assumed 
the  government  as  guardian  of  his  son,  Charilaus,  the  future  king, 
then  unborn,  but  private  enmities  soon  forced  him  to  self-exile  and 
foreign  travel.  A  residence  in  Crete  where  the  Dorian  customs  were 
still  in  full  force,  revealed  its  influence  upon  him  in  his  subsequent 
acts  as  lawgiver,  and  he  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him  from 
Ionia  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  were  to  become  the  common 
ground-work  of  civilization  for  all  Greece.  Recalled  to  Sparta  to 
ward  off  the  anarchy  which  threatened  the  State,  he  constructed  a 
constitution,  with  the  approval  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  obligated 
the  citizens  to  its  observance  until  his  return  from  Delphi  whither 
he  was  going  to  consult  the  god  respecting  its  merits.  The  res¬ 
ponse  being  favorable,  Lycurgus  determined  not  to  return,  and  is 
reported  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  starvation  and  to  have 
caused  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  in  order  that  the  Spar¬ 
tans  might  never  be  able  to  bring  them  home  and  so  free  them- 
selves  from  the  vow  which  they  had  taken.  Both  in  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  and  in  the  so  called  “  Lycurgan  Constitution,”  his  regula¬ 
tions  respecting  education  hold  a  prominent  place.  But  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Spartan  education  were,  no  more  than  these  laws,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Lycurgus.  Their  origin  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  tradi¬ 
tionary  customs  and  practices  of  the  Dorian  race ;  to  Lycurgus 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  given  them  a  permanent  form,  devel¬ 
oped  them  in  particular  directions,  and  molded  them,  thus  modi¬ 
fied,  into  a  well-considered,  consistent  system,  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  State  constitution.  It  can  not,  however,  be  doubted 
that  many  things,  handed  down  under  his  name,  are  of  later  origin. 
But  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  early  from  the 
later  productions  is  of  little  consequence,  for  through  the  con- 
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sistency  of  the  system,  these  additions  did  but  render  previous 
principles  more  practical  and  better  suited  to  present  wants.  The 
principal  sources  of  our  information  respecting  Spartan  education 
are  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  though  many  facts  relating  to  it  are 
found  scattered  through  the  writings  of  other  Greek  authors.* 

EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SPARTANS. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Spartan  education  was  that 
it  was,  throughout,  an  institution  of  and  for  the  State,  determined 
in  every  particular  by  the  designs,  interests,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
State.  Its  object  was  not  the  improvement  of  the  man  as  a  man, 
by  the  general  development  and  harmonious  perfecting  of  his  in¬ 
herent  capacities,  but  simply  his  training  as  a  Spartan  citizen  ;  it 
was  therefore  a  political  system,  its  ideal  of  culture  corresponding 
with  its  ideal  of  Spartan  citizenship.  So  intimately  related  was  it 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  no  one  was  fully  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  a  citizen  (o/xoio?)  that  had  not  received  this  training,  and  on 
the  other  hand  whoever  had  shared  it,  even  though  born  a  slave, 
was  on  that  account  entitled  to  admission  among  the  Spartans  as  a 
new  citizen  (vzofiafAufyc).  The  instruction  of  all  was,  therefore, 
without  distinction  ;  individual  or  special  training  was  unknown. 
The  nature  of  the  claims  which  the  State  made  upon  the  citizen 
determined  what  powers  should  be  developed  and  trained,  and 
what  methods  should  be  used,  and  in  like  manner  also  what  pro¬ 
pensities  of  the  soul  should  be  left  undeveloped  or  kept  under  re¬ 
straint.  These  claims  required  them  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
State  in  its  traditional  constitutional  form  and  to  cherish  the  power 
of  the  State  in  its  external  relations.  Limited  in  number — scarcely 
exceeding  nine  thousand  in  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  history — they  had  to  maintain  control  over  at  least  twice  as 
many  political  minors,  vassals,  (the  xeploixoi)  and  a  far  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  so  commanding  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the  other  differently 
constituted  States,  both  Greek  and  barbarian.  No  citizen  here  was 
permitted  to  have  an  interest  different  from  that  of  other  citizens 
and  of  the  whole ;  self  must  be  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  State ;  every 
one’s  powers  must  receive  the  highest  possible  tension,  and  every 
one  must  attain  to  the  highest  pitch  of  political  excellence,  which 
consisted,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  capacity  to  govern,  as  understood 
by  the  Spartans,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  military  efficiency. 

*  The  following  summary  is  drawn  from  the  manuals  upon  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  by 
Hermann,  Schomann,  Schwalbe,  &c.  Hermann  has  produced  a  valuable  monograph  upon 
the  “  Antiquities  of  Lacedemon.-' 
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Children  were  considered  the  property  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
State  belonged  the  decision  whether  they  should  be  reared  or  put 
to  death.  As  soon  as  born,  the  child  was  brought  before  the  oldest 
members  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  father  belonged,  and  if  found 
of  faultless  form  and  of  a  strong,  healthy  constitution,  permission 
was  given  for  its  preservation ;  but  if  in  any  respect  deformed  or 
weak,  it  was  at  their  command  exposed  in  a  certain  glen  of  Mount 
Taygetus.  The  children  remained  only  for  six  years  under  their 
mothers’  charge,  and  their  training  during  this  time  was  conducted 
very  carefully  in  accordance  with  prescribed  rules.  All  tenderness 
was  excluded ;  swaddling  clothes  were  never  used ;  the  child  was 
often  bathed  in  wine,  which  was  supposed  to  promote  the  robust 
development  of  bodies  naturally  strong ;  timid  and  fretful  children 
were  not  permitted  to  grow  up ;  and  all  were  habituated  at  an  early 
age  to  being  left  alone. 

Their  education,  properly  so  called,  commenced  with  the  seventh 
year  and  was  altogether  a  State  matter.  The  chief  control  of  it 
was  intrusted  to  a  special  superintendent  (the  <7ra»£ovo/xos',)  whose 
office  was  one  of  high  rank  and  who  was  elected  from  among  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  old  men.  Under  him  were  five  directors 
(fiidvoi)  who  directed  and  superintended  the  exercises  of  the  boys. 
This  system  is  seen  to  be  especially  characteristic  when  compared 
with  the  custom  which  prevailed  among  all  other  Greeks,  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  care  of  children  to  slaves.  Free  men — thus  thought  the 
Spartans — must  be  reared  by  free  men.  But  the  efficiency  of  the 
best  instructors  is  often  frustrated  by  the  quiet  reaction  of  their  co¬ 
educators,  or  as  we  are  wont  to  say,  by  the  influence  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  In  Sparta,  however,  all  unauthorized  co-educators  were 
removed  and  the  boys  came  in  contact  with  none  at  all — neither 
slaves* nor  strangers — but  such  as  were  obligated  to  exert  a  salutary 
influence  upon  them.  They  were  under  a  constant  superintendence. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  received  into  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions  for  education,  where  they  were  graded  in  a  military  manner 
according  to  their  ages  and  divided  into  companies  (/3ouai,  or 
aysXca)  and  these  again  into  sections  pXai.)  This  gathering  of  the 
boys  together  into  one  large  community  caused  them  to  feel  as 
members  of  one  body,  of  a  State  organism  having  common  inter¬ 
ests.  The  leaders  of  the  several  divisions  were  chosen  from  the 
ablest  of  the  young  men  (e’/psvss)  and  had  the  charge  of  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  their  divisions  under  the  superintendence  of  the  directors, 
and  restrained  all  impropriety.  But  the  education  of  the  youth 
was  a  subject  of  general  interest,  and  hence  all  citizens  shared  in  it 
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and  each  was  a  representative  of  the  director,  with  the  same  official 
rights.  Some  of  the  older  citizens  were  probably  always  present 
during  the  exercises  of  the  boys,  in  which  case  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  cooperate  in  the  execution  of  the  spirit  of  the  laws.  By 
this  means  also  a  salutary  feeling  of  regard  was  excited  between  the 
young  and  the  old,  for  every  citizen  would  look  upon  each  boy  as 
his  own  son,  and  the  boys  would  see  in  every  grown  person,  a 
father. 

The  principal  means  by  which  education  in  general  was  effected, 
were  of  the  simplest  nature — the  excitement  of  ambition ,  and  pun¬ 
ishment.  Scarcely  even  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  has  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  ambition  been  employed  in  the  service  of  education  to  such 
an  extent  as  was  the  case  in  Sparta.  The  reason  is  evident ;  for 
the  results  of  this  method  are  most  favorable,  if  regard  be  had  not 
to  the  moral  worth  of  the  action,  nor  to  the  sentiment  underlying 
it,  nor  to  the  relation  of  the  actor  to  God,  but  merely  to  the  value 
or  rather  the  usefulness  of  the  action  to  the  community,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  Sparta,  to  the  State.  The  endeavor  after  distinction  above 
others  (u’/sv  apitfrsjsiv  xai  Otfsipo^ov  spopsvai  dXX wv)  was  an  inborn, 
national  trait  of  every  Greek,  and  in  Sparta  it  was  especially  cher¬ 
ished.  Ambition  was  with  them  the  spur  not  merely  in  youth,  but 
even  to  hoary  old  age.  Honor,  high  honor  awaited  the  good  and 
the  brave ;  shame  and  ignominy  rested  upon  the  evil  and  cowardly. 
But  the  love  of  honor  was  employed  systematically  in  the  cause  of 
education.  This  ambitious  feeling  at  different  periods  of  age  was 
made  prominent  even  in  the  responsive  singing  at  certain  festivals. 
The  example  reported  by  Plutarch  is  indicative  of  this,  where  the 
old  men  sung, 

u  Once  we  were  men,  of  strength  and  courage  full,” 
to  which  the  men  replied, 

“  Such  now  are  we,  come,  prove  us,  if  ye  will,” 
and  the  boys  joined  in  with 

“Yet  time  will  show  Us  better  far  than  ye.” 

Moreover  the  exercises  of  the  boys  were  always  greeted  with  the 
applause  or  censure  of  the  spectators,  and  to  give  these  demonstra¬ 
tions  a  yet  stronger  effect,  at  the  public  games  at  which  the  adult 
youth  exhibited  their  strength  and  dexterity,  it  was  customary  for 
the  girls  and  maidens  to  sing  songs  of  praise  in  honor  of  the 
victors  and  to  receive  the  conquered  with  bitter  mockery.  The 
victors  were  crowned,  according  to  the  general  Hellenic  custom, 
the  real  prize  consisting  of  the  glory  of  victory,  of  which  the  sim- 
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pie  crown  was  but  a  token.  A  still  stronger  ambition,  perliaps, 
was  exerted,  at  least  in  the  masses,  in  the  following  manner.  Those 
of  the  ablest  youth  were  chosen  as  “  Hippagretai,”  (Irftfayperai') 
each  of  whom  again  selected  a  hundred  others,  stating  in  each  in- 
stance  the  reasons  for  his  choice  or  rejection.  It  devolved  now 
upon  the  rejected  to  establish  their  reputation  again,  if  possible,  by 
continued  strife  and  competition  with  the  chosen  ones,  who  main¬ 
tained  their  position  only  by  showing  themselves  to  be  the  ablest. 
For  this  reason  both  parties  watched  carefully  for  any  weak  point 
in  their  opponents,  or  for  any  offense  against  morals  or  the  laws, 
that  would  expose  them  to  disgrace.  Hard  battles  were  often 
fought  between  them  in  the  ring,  in  which  they  were  urged  on  by 
the  spectators ;  but  that  their  passions  might  not  be  carried  too  far 
and  as  a  lesson  in  self-government,  the  combatants  were  required  to 
cease  the  combat  as  soon  as  any  citizen  interfered  and  spoke  the 
word.  The  relations  of  friendship,  also,  which  existed  betwen  the 
older  citizens  and  the  youth  as  required  by  the  laws,  were  taken 
advantage  of  as  a  spur  to  exertion,  and  it  was  considered  a  disgrace 
not  to  be  chosen  as  the  favorite  of  some  older  person.  Where 
honor  was  thus  esteemed,  every  reproach  and  disgrace  must  natu¬ 
rally  have  been  felt  so  much  the  more  keenly.  Yet  it  fell  inexora¬ 
bly  upon  all  who  showed  signs  of  slothfulness  or  disregard  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  or  acted  in  an  effeminate  or  cowardly  manner.  As  a 
second  means  of  maintaining  good  discipline  and  as  a  motive  for 
correct  conduct  and  reformation,  use  was  made  of  punishment.  The 
chief  form  of  punishment  was  by  blows,  though  deprivation  of 
food  was  resorted  to  in  rare  cases.  Flogging  played,  indeed,  a 
strong  role  in  Sparta ;  it  was  considered  indispensable  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  frank,  manly  disposition,  and  was  inflicted  for  the  most 
diverse  offenses,  both  small  and  great,  but  in  very  different  degrees 
of  severity.  All  the  instructors  had  the  most  unlimited  power  of 
punishment,  from  the  “paidonome”  to  the  assistants  among  the 
youths,  including  also  all  the  citizens.  It  was  inflicted  immediately 
upon  the  commission  of  the  offense,  but  only  by  certain  youths 
chosen  for  the  purpose  ((xatfayocpopo*,)  who  were  always  present  with 
whips.  Complaints  on  account  of  punishments  received  were 
never  permitted,  and  if  a  boy  complained  at  all  to  his  father  of 
having  been  handled  too  severely  by  any  one,  he  was  sure  of  the 
consolation  of  another  sound  beating.  The  elders  also  never  per¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  find  fault  with  one  of  the  e’/psvs<r  in  presence  of 
the  boys,  for  carrying  his  punishment  too  far.  This  was  always 
done  in  private  that  their  authority  might  not  be  weakened  and  the 
full  efficacy  of  punishment  be  preserved. 
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A  distinction  is  always  to  be  drawn  between  moral,  physical  or 
gymnastic,  and  intellectual  culture.  In  the  system  of  Spartan  edu¬ 
cation  the  three  in  fact  essentially  exist,  and  in  mutual  intimate 
relation  form  the  above  described  ideal  of  a  training  whose  prin¬ 
ciples  are  drawn  from  politics.  Moral  culture  is  most  generally 
controlled  by  its  political  importance,  though  noble  ideas  and  im¬ 
portant  truths  ever  lie  at  its  foundation ;  but,  in  truth,  if  Spartan 
virtues  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  true  morality ,  they  will  be 
found,  as  Augustine  keenly  yet  truly  remarked,  to  be  but  brilliant 
vices.  The  foundation  of  a  civil  morality  was  rightly  considered 
to  be  a  firm  manly  will.  In  this  principle  we  may  distinguish  a 
negative  and  a  positive  side.  The  strength  of  the  will  depends 
upon  man’s  power  of  self-government.  In  its  negative  aspect,  it 
averts  whatever  restricts  freedom  and  debases  man  to  be  the  slave 
of  any  immoral  influence ;  the  positive  side  consists  in  the  con¬ 
formity  of  the  individual  will  to  a  superior  moral  power — in  its 
conformity  to  law.  For  the  Spartans,  this  higher  power  was  the 
law  of  the  State,  the  will  of  the  State;  and  in  both  directions 
Spartan  education  wrought  its  work  excellently.  The  government 
of  man  over  himself  consists  especially  in  the  control  of  the  spirit 
over  the  body ;  in  this  rests  at  least  the  moral  liberty  which  an¬ 
cient  nations  attained  to.  Control  over  the  body  consists,  first  of 
all,  in  control  over  its  members  so  that  he  may  employ  them  at 
will,  and  use  them  with  safety  to  the  full  limit  which  nature  allows, 
and  this  control  is  secured  by  a  systematically  carried  out  system 
of  gymnastics,  of  which  we  will  speak  more  fully  further  on.  The 
consciousness  of  one’s  own  strength  depends  upon  confidence  in  one’s 
control  over  his  physical  powers,  and  hence  it  is  actually  a  physical 
requisite  to  a  strong  will.  But  it  is  of  further  force  in  holding- 
under  restraint  the  propensities,  lusts,  and  passions  of  the  body,  in 
wholly  restraining  or  duly  moderating  them.  Of  a  like  tendency 
is  a  habit  of  great  simplicity  in  the  wants  of  life,  and  sobriety  in 
pleasures  of  every  kind.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  wholly  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  Spartan  character  to  give  prominence  to  one’s  own 
personality  and  individuality.  A  modest,  reserved  manner  on  the 
part  of  the  youth  was  strictly  insisted  upon  and  a  becoming  outward 
demeanor  was  secured  by  prescribed  rules.  We  know  that  when 
they  appeared  upon  the  street,  they  held  their  hands  within  their 
cloaks  and  walked  on  in  silence,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  the  left,  but  on  the  ground  before  them.  “  One  would  sooner 
expect  a  stone  to  speak  or  the  eyes  of  a  brazen  statue  to  move, 
than  to  hear  the  voice  of  one  of  these  Spartan  boys  or  to  catch  a 
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look  from  his  eyes ;  he  is  more  modest  than  a  girl  that  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  privacy  of  home.”  Indeed,  too  great  heed  can 
not  be  paid  to  outward  conduct.  Experience  teaches  that  between 
the  outward  character  and  the  inner  disposition  there  exists  such  a 
relation  that  the  one  calls  forth  the  other,  so  that  even  the  being 
accustomed  to  a  demeanor  corresponding  to  a  modest  feeling,  will 
generate  that  very  feeling.  Wisely,  therefore,  are  the  habits  of 
conduct  commenced  in  earliest  youth,  even  before  their  moral  effi¬ 
cacy  can  be  appreciable.  In  the  same  way  we  may  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  regulation  which  forbade  boys  and  youth  to  speak 
in  the  company  of  older  men  except  in  reply  to  questions ;  no  kind 
of  self-control  is  acquired  or  exercised  with  more  difficulty  than 
that  which  requires  the  repression  of  one’s  opinions  ;  yet  none  is 
of  more  value  in  practical  life.  Individuality  naturally  asserts  itself 
most  strongly  and  makes  itself  most  prominent  in  youth.  Hence 
the  Spartans  intrusted  to  their  young  men  the  most  difficult  tasks 
in  the  service  of  the  State,  calling  into  requisition  their  utmost 
powers,  that  so  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  vigor  of  their 
strength,  their  love  of  pleasure  restrained  by  the  seriousness,  and 
their  pride  and  self-boasting  by  the  difficulty  of  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  sensitiveness  and  irri¬ 
tability  which  is  apt  to  show  itself  unpleasantly  in  peculiarly  consti¬ 
tuted  dispositions,  but  which  would  prove  absolutely  destructive  in 
a  state  like  Sparta,  where  the  citizens  lived  continually  and  intimately 
together.  The  only  remedy  here  was  the  becoming  habituated  to 
that  which  excites  sensitiveness,  and  therefore  the  boys  were  design¬ 
edly  subjected  to  provocations  and  accustomed  to  patiently  endure 
raillery  and  even  bitter  mockery,  and  were  required  to  maintain 
their  self-control  under  the  strongest  of  insults. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  a  decided  direction  should  be 
given  to  the  individual  will,  in  order  that  it  might  coincide  with  the 
laws  and  tendencies  of  the  S£ate,  and  the  foundation  for  this  culture 
was  found  in  the  habit  of  implicit  obedience  not  only  to  those 
placed  immediately  over  the  youth  but  to  all  the  elder  citizens. 
They  were  taught  to  recognize  the  will  of  the  State  as  presented  in 
those  who  were,  as  it  were,  the  bearers  of  the  law  which  all  served. 
It  was  justly  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  a  frank  and  noble  dis¬ 
position,  characteristic  of  a  man  fitted  to  govern,  when — instead  of 
assuming  to  stand  above  and  regardless  of  law  and  duty,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  in  other  States — he  bound  himself  publicly  to 
the  law  even  in  its  smallest  particulars,  and  rendered  swift  and 
zealous  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  superiors.  Moreover, 
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the  moral  sentiment  of  the  individual,  his  opinion  of  good  and  evil, 
should  be  one  with  that  of  the  community,  and  to  this  end  great 
care  was  exercised.  The  youth  were  restricted  as  far  as  possible 
from  all  intercourse  or  acquaintance  with  whatever  is  bad,  and  every 
means  was  used,  on  the  other  hand,  to  confirm  their  judgment  of 
that  which  is  good  and  praiseworthy.  The  men,  therefore,  while 
sitting  at  their  meals,  often  called  the  boys  to  join  them,  and  while 
in  their  company  everything  indecorous  was  sedulously  avoided, 
nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the  renowned  deeds  of  the  brave  or  the 
praiseworthy  sayings  of  the  good — no  mention  was  made  of  any 
unworthy  deed  or  unworthy  expression.  In  this  way  they  sought 
to  impress  upon  their  young  minds  the  idea  of  Spartan  virtue,  of 
the  upright  and  the  honorable  (xakoxd'yadia)  and  in  like  manner  a 
contempt  of  death,  and  the  undervaluation  of  life  and  of  temporal 
goods  in  comparison  with  the  claims  of  honor  and  virtue,  and  the 
demands  of  the  State ;  and  with  a  moral  sentiment  of  this  kind 
were  the  minds  of  the  youth  imbued,  a  sentiment  amounting  in 
fact  to  a  real  enthusiasm.  At  times  when  they  were  not  engaged 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  the  leaders  of  the  divisions  were  accustomed 
to  put  questions  to  the  boys  (e.  g.  Who  is  the  best  man  ?  What 
conduct  deserves  the  highest  praise  ?)  to  which  they  briefly  gave 
such  answers  as  the  spirit  of  Spartanism  required,  and  it  was  es¬ 
teemed  a  great  disgrace  for  one  not  to  have  clear  and  ready  opinions 
upon  all  moral  and  political  subjects.  One  of  the  principal  means, 
however,  for  the  formation  of  character,  lay  in  the  legally  encour¬ 
aged  relations  of  friendship  that  existed  between  the  old  and  young. 
While  in  other  Grecian  States  this  love  degenerated  into  base  sensu¬ 
ality,  in  Sparta  it  always  preserved  a  purely  moral  character  and 
rested  only  upon  mutual  affection.  Every  one  of  the  older  citizens 
was  almost  obliged  to  select  a  favorite  from  among  the  boys  or 
youth,  and  to  cherish  a  constant  friendly  intercourse  with  him.  It 
was  his  duty  to  impress  upon  the  youth  his  ideal  of  honor  and 
uprightness,  and  to  exhibit  in  himself  an  example  worthy  to  be 
followed,  while  his  pupil  was  required  to  listen  willingly  to  all  his 
counsel.  So  great  efficacy  was  expected  from  this  relation  that  the 
elder  was  made  accountable  for  all  the  other’s  faults  and  was  pun¬ 
ished  for  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  strong  desires  of  the  heart 
for  sympathy  and  love  were  thus  gratified,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  direct  advantage  to  the  State  by  binding  old  and  young 
together  by  the  closest  bond  of  union,  and  also  by  making  a  sure 
channel  of  transmission  for  the  traditional  constitution  and  rules  of 
living.  Finally,  there  was  a  gradual  promotion  from  a  position  of 
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obedience  to  one  of  command.  It  commenced  by  their  assisting 
in  the  management  of  the  boys,  while  at  the  same  time,  slaves  were 
placed  under  them  who  waited  upon  them  at  table  ;  they  were  next 
placed  in  charge  of  the  vassals  who  lived  in  the  surrounding 
country,  and  afterwards  received  small  commands  over  the  bands 
of  helots  attached  to  the  army. 

The  physical  or  gymnastic  training  of  the  Spartans,  though  com¬ 
ing,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  politico-moral  view  of  the  system, 
had  yet  for  its  special  object,  military  efficiency.  As  the  Spartans 
could  not  hope  to  prevail  in  war  by  virtue  of  their  numbers,  the 
demands  made  upon  the  individuals  must  be  proportionally  the 
more  pressing,  and  the  necessary  means  were  therefore  employed  to 
secure  from  each  uniformly  the  full  use  of  all  his  faculties.  By  a 
restricted  diet  it  was  sought  to  harden  the  body  and  make  it  safe  in 
a  certain  degree  from  pernicious  external  influences,  to  make  it  free, 
independent,  and  an  ever  docile  subject  of  the  will.  It  was  in  this 
direction  that  education  among  them  was  carried  somewhat  to  an 
extreme,  and  it  is  to  this  that  one  has  reference  when  he  speaks  pro¬ 
verbially  of  “  a  Spartan  training.”  The  boys  wore  no  shoes  and  no 
covering  for  the  head,  and  the  hair  was  shaven  close  until  entrance 
upon  manhood.  After  the  twelfth  year  all  under  garments  were 
laid  aside  and  a  single  cloak  became  the  onl}r  clothing,  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  through  life.  The  couch  was  hard,  made  by  the  boy  him* 
self  of  the  leafy  heads  of  the  reeds  that  grew  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas ;  only  in  winter  was  he  permitted  to  add  to  it  any  warmer 
material.  Baths  were  taken  only  in  the  Eurotas — warm  ones,  such 
as  were  customary  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  were  unknown, 
and  as  little  use  was  made  of  unguents.  The  food  was  scanty,  for 
the  full  satisfaction  of  hunger  was  considered  injurious  to  health, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  boys  to  learn  to  subdue  their  hunger. 
Advantage  was  also  taken  of  this  in  another  way.  That  they  might 
appease  their  hunger,  the  law  allowed  the  theft  of  certain  kinds  of 
provisions,  but  whoever  was  detected  was  to  be  severely  punished. 
Thus  they  acquired  cunning  and  adroitness,  such  as  a  warrior  needs 
when  in  an  enemy’s  land.  This  regulation  has  been  unjustly  cen¬ 
sured  as  employing  an  immoral  means  for  a  moral  end.  But  in 
truth  the  idea  of  theft  was  removed,  for  the  law  which  created  the 
crime,  was  suspended  in  this  special  instance.*  No  Spartan  was  by 
this  means  made  a  thief,  nor  a  pilferer  of  delicacies,  for  the  permis¬ 
sion  to  steal  was  limited  to  certain  simple  necessaries  of  life.  We 


*  The  law  itself  may  be  properly  considered  immoral  in  so  far  as  it  permitted  the  property  of  the 
vassals  or  helots  to  be  taken.  But  we  have  too  little  information  to  pass  decisive  judgment  upon 
this  point. 
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are  not  fully  informed  of  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
youth,  but  their  particularity  may  be  inferred  from  the  simple  in¬ 
stance  that  they  were  forbidden  to  take  a  light  with  them  in  going 
any  where  in  the  dark.  But  the  Spartan  system  of  training  reached 
the  remotest  extreme  from  the  effeminacy  of  other  nations,  in  its 
consistent  endeavor  to  accustom  the  body  to  the  endurance  of  se¬ 
vere  pain  ;  for  this  purpose  there  was  instituted  the  custom  of  a 
general  flagellation  of  tbe  boys  at  the  annual  feast 

of  Diana  Orthia.  The  scourging  was  continued  the  whole  day  and 
whoever  endured  it  the  longest  without  manifestation  of  pain, 
received  a  prize  as  /3wgov{x7)<r.  It  is  certain  that  many  yielded  up 
their  lives  under  the  blows  rather  than  change  a  feature. 

The  Spartan  youth  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  phys¬ 
ical  exercises  in  the  gymnasia,  which  were  differently  arranged 
according  to  the  different  ages  of  the  classes.  They  rightly  thought 
that  the  physical  powers,  as  a  whole,  should  be  developed  gradually 
and  that  the  desired  perfection  could  not  be  attained  until  the  body 
was  fully  grown ;  the  strength  therefore  was  spared  in  early  years 
and  the  final  result  was  made  thus  the  more  certain.  Of  particular 
gymnastic  exercises,  especial  attention  was  given  to  running,  leap¬ 
ing,  wrestling,  throwing  the  discus  and  the  javelin.  Every  thing 
wras  carefully  avoided  that  seemed  to  go  beyond  what  was  necessary 
or  to  possess  merely  a  kind  of  artistic  merit,  and  hence  boxing  and 
the  pancratium  were  wholly  excluded.  The  desire  was  to  train 
warriors,  not  athletes ;  the  one  acts  from  his  position  as  but  one 
member  of  a  whole,  the  other  asserts  for  himself  an  independent 
importance.  In  their  exercises,  therefore,  many  were  engaged  at 
once  and  great  stress  was  laid  upon  military  organization,  order,  and 
discipline.  Exercises  in  the  use  of  arms  were  only  such  as  were 
adapted  to  the  actual  needs  of  warfare  and  required  in  the  tactical 
training  of  the  individual.  But  the  contest  with  heavy  arms  (o^rXo- 
juoor^m)  which  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  became  prevalent  through¬ 
out  Greece,  were  not  permitted  at  all  in  Sparta.  These  various  ex¬ 
ercises  were  the  chief  amusements  of  the  Spartan  youth — indeed, 
they  kne^  no  other  pleasures  whatever.  They  engaged  in  them, 
therefore,  with  a  certain  degree  of  hilarity,  and  there  were  numer¬ 
ous  games  requiring  dexterity  and  strength,  to  which  they  became 
greatly  attached.  The  elder  citizens  assumed  the  duty  of  arranging 
the  games,  directing  and  enlivening  them,  and  sometimes  themselves 
publicly  joining  in  them.  They  took  great  delight  in  games  of 
ball,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties,  some  of  them  joined  with 
dancing.  The  older  class  of  young  men  were  hence  called  tfpcupis*, 
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ball-players.  The  noblest  amusement  of  the  men  was  the  so  called 
“  war-game,”  in  which  they  engaged  upon  the  island  of  Platanistes, 
near  Sparta,  and  also  the  hunt,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  worthy 
introduction  to  war  itself.  The  Spartan  however  possessed — for  he 
was  a  Greek — an  inborn  appreciation  of  and  longing  for  graceful 
beauty,  which  received  its  gratification  in  the  dances,  with  which 
was  joined  pantomimic  acting.  The  movements  of  the  dance  were 
expressive  of  thought ;  the  soul  made  use  of  the  body  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  expression  of  its  inmost  emotions  ;  and  in  this  it  is  that 
tbe  pedagogical  value  of  the  art  of  dancing  lies.  The  Pyrrhic 
dance,  which  was  performed  in  armor,  was  an  especial  favorite.  An 
annual  festival  was  established  for  the  exhibition  of  the  youth  in  these 
exercises,  which  naturally  contributed  much  to  the  encouragement 
of  an  elevated  taste.  The  duties  which  the  young  men  (the  [xsWsi - 
p svs<r,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age)  were  required  to  per¬ 
form  for  the  public  security  and  order  in  the  territory,  formed  an 
introduction  to  actual  service  in  the  field.  The  State  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  continued  danger  from  the  great  mass  of  helots  whom  it 
still  could  not  do  without  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  as 
enemies.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  youth  to  watch  and  restrain 
them,  and  to  remove  the  most  dangerous  out  of  the  way.  Upon 
reaching  his  twentieth  year,  the  youth  was  received  into  the  army, 
but  his  education  was  not  considered  as  finished  until  his  thirtieth 
year. 

The  politico-moral  bearing  of  Spartan  education  alone  determin¬ 
ed  the  limits  of  physical  training,  which  however  expanded  itself  so 
broadly  that  mention  can  scarcely  be  made  of  any  special  intellect¬ 
ual  culture.  Still  for  the  promotion  of  political  ends  there  was  that 
learned  and  practiced  which  may  be  considered  as  giving  to  the 
Spartan  a  thorough  mental  training,  capacitating  him  to  feel  una¬ 
bashed  even  in  comparison  with  the  more  scientifically  educated 
Athenian,  and  in  many  respects  to  appear  even  superior  to  him. 
To  read  and  write  with  ease,  which  we  are  wont  to  look  upon  as  the 
first  elements  of  education,  the  Spartans  did  not  need  to  under¬ 
stand,  though  the  necessities  of  the  political  position  which  they 
held  naturally  induced  many  to  possess  themselves  of  these  quali¬ 
fications.  The  Spartan  did  not  learn  from  books  but  from  word  of 
mouth,  and  what  he  learned,  he  learned  by  heart.  Hence  whatever 
he  acquired  became  a  purely  mental  possession,  and  the  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  of  knowledge  was  richly  compensated  for  in  the 
intense  appreciation  of  the  little  treasure  which  he  possessed.  In 
this  way  he  learned,  beside  the  unwritten  teachings  (p^Vpai)  of 
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Lycurgus,  the  principal  works  of  the  poets,  Homer  especially,  a 
large  portion  of  whose  epics  he  faithfully  committed  to  memory, 
thus  possessing  himself  of  a  rich  store  of  conceptions  and  thoughts, 
and  becoming  instructed  in  the  principles  of  all  Grecian  refinement. 
He  learned  also  such  elegiac  and  lyric  poetry  as  harmonized  with 
the  tendency  of  the  Spartan  constitution.  Among  these  were  the 
poems  of  Thaletas,  of  Aleman,  and  above  all,  of  Tyrtseos,  inspiring 
a  self-sacrificing  love  of  one’s  country,  and  probably  at  a  later  period 
the  poems  of  Pindar  also.  On  the  other  hand,  such  writings  as 
did  not  accord  with  the  Spartan  disposition,  like  those  of  the 
dramatic  poets,  were  strictly  excluded.  Moreover,  great  delight 
was  taken  in  music,  not  indeed  so  much  for  its  sake  as  an  art,  as 
for  the  high  moral  influence  which  was  ascribed  to  it.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  conceive  how  powerfully  the  untainted  nature  of  the 
Spartans  was  by  this  means  moved,  and  how  peculiar  and  diverse 
were  the  effects  which  different  strains  of  music  produced  upon 
them.  When  order  and  harmony  were  lost  among  the  citizens,  the 
noted  musicians,  Terpander  and  Thaletas  were  summoned,  and  by 
the  influence  of  such  music  as  suited  the  Spartan  nature — the  so  call¬ 
ed  Dorian  melodies — composed  all  hostile  feelings.  This  earnest, 
manly  music  was  greatly  relied  upon  in  the  culture  of  the  youthful 
sentiments.  Among  the  instruments  used  were  the  flute  and  the 
harp,  without  the  improvements  which  were  gradually  introduced 
into  the  rest  of  Greece.  But  vocal  music  had  a  yet  higher 
value,  and  choral  songs  were  especially  preferred  because  through 
the  harmonious  accord  of  souls  a  greater  number  were  moved 
to  united  action. 

In  consideration  of  all  this,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  Spartans 
were  without  an  esthetic  culture.  But  the  taste  and  the  moral  sen¬ 
timent  were  in  perfect  harmony — conceptions  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  good  have  here  in  practice  become  identical.  Yet  an  impor¬ 
tant  defect  would  have  existed  in  their  system  of  education,  had 
they  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  judgment.  This 
omission  would  in  fact  have  rendered  the  system  itself  impossible. 
A  loose,  vacillating  habit  of  thought,  an  ever-shifting  current  of 
ideas,  hasty  judgments,  looseness  of  expression,  and  whatever  else 
belongs  to  this  category,  had  no  place  in  the  clear,  simple,  energetic 
Spartan  character.  Its  moral  austerity  demanded  also  a  correspond¬ 
ing  discipline  of  thought — and  it  was  not  neglected.  The  boy  was 
trained,  in  passing  judgment,  to  do  it  in  a  perfectly  collected  man¬ 
ner  and  with  manly  decision,  and  to  so  express  his  opinion  that  his 
own  personality  should  be  actually  exhibited  in  it.  The  endeavor 
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was  for  the  concentration  of  the  inner  man  into  every  opinion ;  but 
practical  as  the  Spartan  was,  he  only  prescribed  the  outward  form 
of  expression  of  the  inner  act  and  accustomed  the  boys,  upon  all 
questions  proposed  to  them,  to  give  a  condensed,  comprehensive 
reply,  and  always  to  say  as  much  as  possible  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  The  brevity  of  Laconian  speech  became  an  object  of  admi- 
ratiomamong  the  other  nations  of  Greece.  And  it  is  in  no  way 
incompatible  with  that  dignity  which  the  Spartan  loved,  that  he 
also  loved  wit  and  cultivated  it.  For  in  the  witty  saying,  strength 
of  mind  is  shown  in  its  greatest  concentration,  if — as  was  here  the 
case — it  be  restrained  within  moral  limits ;  indeed,  wit  is  then  itself 
an  evidence  of  the  control  which  the  man  has  attained  over  his 
mental  powers  and  of  the  liberty  that  raises  him  above  the  outer 
'world. 

Scarcely  any  other  method  of  education  can  boast  of  so  great 
success  as  this  of  Sparta,  which  sought  to  solve  the  problem,  how 
to  raise  men  to  be  citizens  of  a  peculiarly  constituted  State.  (It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  State  consisted  only  of  the 
citizens  of  a  single  city,  which  never  had  a  large  population.)  It 
attained  perfectly  its  end,  and  by  its  means  the  Spartan  State  main¬ 
tained  itself  for  a  century  in  uniform  strength,  with  no  domestic 
opposition  during  all  that  period.  One  reason  for  this  great  effi¬ 
ciency  lay  in  the  power  of  habit,  of  which  the  Spartans  made  a 
skillful  use ;  and  another,  in  the  concentration,  consistently  carried 
through,  of  all  the  powers  upon  a  single  plain,  practical  object. 
But  the  secret  is  to  be  looked  for  yet  deeper,  in  this — that  the 
Spartans  in  reality  satisfied  in  a  manner  consistent  with  nature,  and 
at  the  same  time,  with  their  political  principles,  all  those  faculties 
and  propensities  of  man  which  feel  a  need  of  cultivation.  They 
understood  man’s  whole  nature,  and  hence  with  a  wise  appreciation 
of  his  infirmities,  they  chose  well  the  means  for  the  object  which 
they  had  in  view.  This  system,  therefore,  in  its  elementary  sim¬ 
plicity,  contains  a  treasure  of  pedagogical  wisdom,  from  which  much 
can  always  be  learned. 

There  still  remains  something  to  be  said  respecting  the  education 
of  females,  to  which  more  weight  was  given  in  Sparta  than  in  any 
other  Grecian  State.  The  family  held  there  an  honored  position, 
and  the  center  of  it  was  the  wife  and  mother ;  the  wife  was  regard¬ 
ed  with  great  respect,  received  the  title  of  “  mistress,”  (^sWoiva)  and 
had  a  strong  influence  over  the  husband.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a 
certain  equality  of  training  in  both  sexes  was  recognized,  and  as 
brave,  noble  men  could  be  the  offsoring  only  of  noble,  strong,  and 
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intelligent  mothers,  the  females  were  made  to  share,  with  certain 
necessary  restrictions,  in  the  same  peculiar  method  of  training. 
They  should  he  possessed  of  the  same  moral  character,  the  same 
love  of  country,  the  same  pride  of  citizenship.  Intercourse  with 
the  older  women,  aside  from  the  influence  which  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  so  noble  a  national  habit  of  life  must  have  exerted,  was 
the  chief  agency  in  their  education.  Exercises  in  singing,  and  the 
learning  of  poetry  and  of  choral  songs  had  likewise  a  great  effect 
in  cultivating  their  minds.  They  also  practiced  gymnastic  exercises 
in  places  set  apart  for  their  use,  and  indulged  in  judicious  dances 
and  pantomime.  At  established  festivals  they  exhibited  in  public 
with  dancing  and  singing,  while  the  young  men  in  their  turn  were 
spectators.  By  this  means  a  spirit  of  emulation  was  excited  which 
of  necessity  had  an  influence  upon  the  mind,  but  was  restrained 
within  proper  bounds  by  the  discipline  under  which  they  lived. 
Under  the  given  circumstances  it  served  to  beget  in  the  Spartan 
women  that  feeling  of  pride  which  so  greatly  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  strangers,  as  well  as  physical  strength  and  beauty.  Indeed, 
in  place  of  that  tender  womanly  nature  whose  perfection  should  be 
the  object  of  a  true  female  education,  there  was  here  a  stern  nature 
and  an  almost  masculine  character ;  the  ideal  of  woman  approached 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  man. 
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OUTLINE  OF  SYSTEM  AND  STATISTICS. 
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Public  instruction  has  long  received  much  attention  in  Denmark.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  able  to  read  respectably,  and  to  have  received  some 
religious  instruction,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the 
Lutheran  church:  and  such  admission  is  substantially  indispensable  to 
apprenticeship,  or  other  industrial  employment,  and  to  marriage,  so  that 
the  people  are  better  instructed  than  those  of  most  countries  in  Europe. 

At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  there  existed  in  every  town,  and  in 
connection  with  the  religious  houses,  a  large  number  of  Latin  schools, 
containing  in  some  cases  from  700  to  900  pupils,  in  which  also  were 
classes  for  elementary  instruction.  Various  royal  ordinances  were  pro¬ 
mulgated,  from  1539  down  to  the  present  day,  extending  or  modifying 
the  provisions  for  public  education  which  existed  prior  to  that  date. 
The  present  school  system,  however,  dates  from  1814,  at  which  time  an 
ordinance  was  published,  reorganizing  the  system  of  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  instruction. 

1.  Each  parish  must  furnish  and  maintain  sufficient  schools  and  teachers 
for  the  primary  instruction  of  all  children  within  it,  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  Lutheran  catechism,  to  which  are  often  added  gram¬ 
mar,  history,  and  geography.  The  emoluments  of  the  teachers,  although 
small,  support  them  comfortably,  as  living  is  cheap.  They  commonly 
receive  from  $200  to  $250,  a  small  part  of  it  in  money,  and  the  rest  in 
provisions,  besides  the  occupancy  of  a  house  and  several  acres  of  land. 
Similar  but  larger  schools  exist  in  the  cities.  There  are  4,700  primary 
or  parochial  schools  with  about  300,000  pupils. 

2.  The  secondary  schools  are  the  high  or  grammar  schools,  about  30 
in  number,  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Of  these  the  most  eminent  is 
the  academy  at  Soro,  established  in  1536,  from  the  funds  of  a  Cistercian 
monastery,  founded  about  1150  by  Archbishop  Absalon.  In  these 
schools  are  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  German,  mathematics^ 
natural  sciences,  geography,  history,  and  all  the  branches  of  a  thorough 
high  school  education.  There  are  also  about  30  real  schools  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  grade,  but  giving  instruction  more  adapted  to  commercial  pursuits. 
Here  may  also  be  classed  the  higher  burgher  schools  of  the  cities. 
Female  schools  of  this  grade  exist,  but  they  are  mostly  private;  indeed, 
there  are  many  private  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls. 
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3.  Above  these  schools  are  the  two  universities,  for  Danish  students, 
at  Copenhagen,  founded  in  1479,  and  for  German  students,  at  Kiel, 
founded  in  1665.  The  university  of  Copenhagen  contained,  in  1841, 
about  1,260  students,  and  40  professors  and  instructors.  Its  revenue  is 
about  $72,000  a  year,  and  its  library  contains  about  110,000  volumes. 
There  is  annexed  to  it  a  polytechnic  institute,  or  school  of  arts,  in 
which  instruction  is  given  in  the  application  of  science  to  industrial 
occupations.  The  university  of  Kiel  contained  at  the  same  time  about 
390  students,  and  about  fifty  professors  and  teachers.  It  receives  a 
revenue  from  the  State  of  about  $30,000  a  year,  and  has  a  library  of 
70,000  volumes.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  university  revenues,  the 
students  at.  both  pay  fees  to  the  professors,  whose  lectures  they  attend 
at  Copenhagen,  after  the  rate  of  from  two  to  four  dollars  for  a  course 
of  lectures,  (one  a  week  for  six  months.)  and  at  Kiel,  about  a  dollar  for 
the  same. 

4.  There  are  eight  normal  schools,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction 
occupies  three  years,  and  includes  Danish,  mathematics,  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  writing,  pedagogy,  history,  geography,  gymnastics,  and  drawing. 

The  Lancasterian  system  of  instruction,  which  was  very  generally 
tried  and  rejected  in  Germany,  succeeded  much  better  in  Denmark.  It 
was  permissively  introduced  in  1822,  and  actively  advocated  by  M. 
D’Abrahanson,  aid-de-camp  to  the  king,  and  by  others,  and  spread  with 
so  much  rapidity  that  in  three  years  it  was  used  in  1,707  schools,  and  in 
1830  in  2,673,  of  all  grades.  It  has,  however,  been  considerably  modi¬ 
fied,  and  as  now  used  is  called  the  reciprocal  or  Danish  system,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  original  mutual,  or  Lancasterian. 

The  royal  chancery  is  the  highest  board  of  educational  inspection. 
The  baliff  and  provosts  of  each  town  inspects  its  schools,  and  the  pastor 
and  “school  patroons”  those  of  each  parish.  The  school  patroons  are 
all  having  a  revenue,  estimated,  to  equal  or  exceed  32  tuns,  or  1,520 
bushels  of  corn. 

The  institutions  of  special  instruction,  besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  are  a  medical  school,  a  pharmaceutical  school,  a  foresters’  school, 
a  military  high  school,  a  land-cadets’  academy,  a  sea-cadets’  academy, 
(lower  schools  for  sea  and  land  military  service,)  an  academy  of  fine 
arts,  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  one  for  deaf  mutes. 

Considerable  funds  are  used  in  paying  pensions  to  teachers’  widows, 
and  to  retired  or  invalid  teachers. 

Iceland,  an  appendage  of  the  Danish  crown,  with  a  population  of 
70,500,  is  remarkable  for  the  universality  with  which  elementary  in¬ 
struction  is  diffused,  not  by  schools,  but  by  the  family.  The  only  school 
on  the  island  is  a  gymnasium  for  the  higher  studies  at  Bessestad,  which 
was  endowed  in  1530. 
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Preliminary  Remarks. 


Before  describing  a  class  of  schools  in  England,  which  is  now  receiving 
special  attention  and  aid  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education,  viz.  Navigation  Schools,  we  will  glance 
at  the  condition  of  Nautical  Education  generally  in  this  great  maritime 
and  commercial  country. 

The  old  system  of  training  officers  for  the  Royal  Navy,  under  which 
mere  children  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  elementary  knowledge, 
made  the  ship  their  school,  even  after  a  Naval  Academy  was  established, 
had  its  peculiar  advantages  as  well  as  its  drawbacks.  The  captain,  having 
the  nomination  of  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  “youngsters,”  stood 
towards  them  in  loco  'parentis.  He  was  their  governor,  guardian,  and  in¬ 
structor,  and  did  not  “spare  the  rod”  when  he  thought  its  application 
necessary.  The  captain  was  then  looked  up  to  with  a  feeling  bordering  on 
awe.  Without  assigning  a  reason  he  could  disrate  or  discharge  a  midship¬ 
man  ;  ani  he  could  also  do  much  towards  pushing  him  on  in  the  service. 
The  youngster  felt  that  he  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  his  captain,  and, 
unless  of  a  reckless  cast,  used  his  best  endeavors  to  gain  his  favor.  The 
captain,  on  the  other  hand,  talked  of  his  youngsters  with  pride.  He,  (if  he 
belonged  to  the  better  class  of  naval  captains,)  took  care  that  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  them  for  learning  their  duty,  often  made  them  his  com¬ 
panions  on  shore,  and  superintended  their  education  afloat,  sometimes 
taking  a  leading  part  in  their  teaching.  He  felt  responsible  for  their 
bringing  up,  for  some  were  sons  of  personal  friends  or  relatives  whom  he 
had  promised  to  watch  over  the  youthful  aspirants,  and  all  were  more  or 
less  objects  of  interest  to  him.  But  all  this  was  swept  away  in  1844,  and 
the  captain’s  patronage  limited  to  one  nomination  on  commissioning  a 
ship,  the  Admiralty  taking  the  rest  of  the  patronage  into  their  own  keep¬ 
ing.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  No  sooner  had  the  Admiralty  absorbed 
the  naval  patronage — for  the  captain  was  frequently  shorn  of  his  one  nom¬ 
ination  before  leaving  Whitehall  with  his  commission — than  old  officers 
and  private  gentlemen  in  middling  circumstances  found  themselves  unsuc¬ 
cessful  applicants,  while  the  influential  country  gentleman  totally  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  service,  but  able  perhaps  to  turn  the  scale  of  an  election, 
was  not  under  the  painful  necessity  of  asking  twice  for  a  naval  cadetship 
for  his  son,  or  the  son  of  his  friend.  But  what  cared  the  captain  for  these 
Admiralty  nominees  ?  Too  many  of  them  w'ere  incapable  of  profiting  by 
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their  opportunities,  and  others  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  professors  of  mathematics,  and  became  the  victims  of  dissipa¬ 
tion. 

I.  Naval  Officers. 

Royal  Naval  Academy. 

The  first  attempt  to  educate  lads  for  the  naval  service  of  England  was  in 
1729,  when  the  Royal  Naval  Academy  was  instituted  in  Portsmouth  Dock¬ 
yard.  The  course  of  instruction  included  the  elements  of  a  general  edu¬ 
cation,  as  well  as  mathematics,  navigation,  drawing,  fortification,  gunnery, 
and  small  arm  exercises,  together  with  the  French,  language,  the  principles 
of  ship-building  and  practical  seamanship  in  all  its  branches,  for  which 
latter  a  small  vessel  was  set  apart.  The  number  was  limited  to  forty 
cadets,  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  attendance  was  voluntary. 
Small  as  the  corps  was,  it  was  never  full,  probably  because  there  was  an 
easier  way  of  gaining  admission  to  the  service  through  official  favoritism, 
by  appointment  direct  to  some  ship,  on  board  of  which  during  a  six  years’ 
midshipman’s  berth,  he  acquired  a  small  stock  of  navigation  and  a  larger 
knowledge  of  seamanship  and  gunnery  practice.  In  these  ships  where  the 
captains  were  educated  men,  and  took  a  special  interest  in  the  midshipmen, 
and  competent  instructors  were  provided  and  sustained  in  their  authority 
and  rank*  this  system  of  ship  instruction  and  training  worked  well,  as 
under  the  same  conditions  it  did  with  us.  In  1773  a  new  stimulus  was 
given  to  the  Academy  by  extending  a  gratuitous  education  to  fifteen  boys 
out  of  the  forty,  who  were  sons  of  commissioned  officers.  In  1806,  under 
the  increased  demand  for  well  educated  officers,  the  whole  number  of 
cadets  was  increased  to  seventy,  of  whom  forty  were  the  sons  of  officers 
and  were  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  From  this  date  to 
1837  the  institution  was  designated  the  Royal  Naval  College,  but  without 
any  essential  extension  of  its  studies.  In  1816  a  Central  School  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Naval  Architecture  was  added  to  the  establishment,  and  in 
1828  the  free  list  was  discontinued,  and  the  sons  of  military  officers  were 
allowed  to1  share  the  privileges  of  the  school  with  the  sons  of  naval  officers, 
at  a  reduced  rate  in  proportion  to  their  rank.  To  keep  up  the  number  of 
students  who  would  go  through  the  four  years  course,  it  became  necessary 
to  extend  special  privileges,  such  as  made  promotion  certain  and  rapid  over 
those  who  entered  the  navy  direct.  This  produced  inconveniences  and 
jealousies,  and  in  1837  the  Naval  College  was  discontinued. 

Training  Ship  and  Naval  College. 

In  1857  the  Admiralty  adopted  the  plan  of  a  Training  Ship  for  naval 
cadets.  The  candidate  was  to  be  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
to  pass  an  examination  in  Latin  or  French,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  inclu¬ 
ding  Proportion  and  Fractions,  Algebra,  to  Simple  Equations,  the  First 
Book  of  Euclid,  and  the  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  or  six  months,  according  to  age,  spent  in  study  and  practice  on  the 
Training  Sftip,  the  cadet  was  examined  in  the  studies  before  enumerated 
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with  the  addition  of  Involution  and  Evolution,  Simple  Equations,  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Geometry,  and  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  the  simple 
rules  of  Navigation,  the  use  of  Nautical  Instruments,  Surveying,  Con¬ 
structing  Charts,  and  the  French  language,  besides  an  elaborate  course  of 
Seamanship,  and  attendance  on  lectures  on  Chemistry,  Physics,  Hydro¬ 
statics,  &c.  If  this  examination  was  satisfactory,  the  cadet  was  appointed 
to  a  sea-going  ship,  and  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  months’  service  he  was 
eligible  for  the  rating  of  midshipman  upon  passing  a  further  examination. 
The  course  in  the  Training  Ship  (first  the  “  Illustrious,”  and  subsequently 
changed  to  the  “Britannia,”  first  in  Portsmouth  harbor  and  more  recently 
at  Dartmouth,)  proved  too  extensive  for  mastery  in  one  year;  and  in  1861 
the  conditions  for  admission  were  lowered,  the  examinations  in  the  school 
were  made  quarterly,  and  competitive,  and  if  passed  creditably  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  according  to  a  fixed  standard,  (3,000  being  the  number  of  marks 
attainable,  and  2,100  giving  a  first  class  certificate,)  the  cadet  is  rated  at 
once  as  midshipman,  and  credited  a  year’s  sea-time.  If  he  receives  a  second 
class  certificate  (1,500  marks,)  he  must  serve  six  months  at  sea,  and  pass 
another  examination  before  he  can  be  rated  midshipman.  The  cadet  with 
a  third-rate  certificate  (1,200  marks,)  must  serve  twelve  months  at  sea, 
and  pass  another  examination  for  his  midshipman’s  rating.  Prizes  and 
badges  are  also  given,  an’d  the  stimulus  of  competitive  examination  is  ap¬ 
plied  as  shown  in  the  grading  of  certificates. 

Gunnery  Instruction. 

In  1832  a  uniform  and  comprehensive  system  of  gunnery  instruction 
was  provided  on  the  “Excellent,”  under  command  of  Captain  (now  Sir 
Thomas)  Hastings.  To  give  such  officers  who  were  found  deficient  in  the 
scientific  knowledge  requisite  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  theory  of 
gunnery,  the  Naval  College  was  re-opened  in  1839,  under  the  general  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Captain  of  the  Excellent,  with  Professors  of  Mathemat¬ 
ics,  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  Steam  Machinery,  Chemistry 
and  Marine  Artillery.  Accommodations  were  provided  for  twenty-five 
half-pay  officers,  (captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants,)  and  a  certain 
number  of  mates  on  full  pay,  for  whom  a  special  course  of  study  was  insti¬ 
tuted.  The  time  allowed  at  the  College  was  a  clear  year’s  study,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  vacations,  and  those  who  have  completed  the  course  rank  among 
the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  profession. 

Instruction  in  Steam  and  the  Steam-Engine. 

When  steam  vessels  came  into  use  in  the  Navy,  to  qualify  officers  for 
special  service  in  them  they  were  encouraged  to  resort  to  Woolwich  Dock¬ 
yard,  and  afterward  to  the  Portsmouth  yard,  where  an  instructor  was  ap¬ 
pointed  and  facilities  for  observation,  study,  and  experiments  were  provi¬ 
ded.  Many  officers  repaired  to  private  factories,  and  worked  at  the  lathe, 
in  stoke-hole  and  the  engine-room,  and  thus  acquired  a  practical  knowledge 
of  this  department  of  their  profession.  When  the  Naval  College  was  estab- 
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lished  on  its  present  footing,  a  small  steamer,  the  “  Bee,”  was  built  and 
attached  under  the  charge  of  the  instructor  in  steam-machinery.  And 
now  the  greater  part  of  the  captains  and  commanders  on  the  active  list 
have  obtained  certificates  of  having  passed  the  course  in  Steam  and  the 
Steam-engine. 

Admiralty  Order  respecting  Naval  Cadets  and  Midshipmen ,  dated 
April  1,  1860. 

Cadets. 

“  I.  No  person  will  be  nominated  to  a  Cadetship  in  the  Royal  Navy  who  shall 
be  under  12,  or  above  14  years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  his  first  examination. 

“  II.  Every  candidate,  on  obtaining  a  nomination,  will  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  within  three  months  of 
nomination.*  In  the  special  cases  of  nomination  granted  to  the  sons  of  natives 
of  the  colonies  a  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination 
on  board  the  flag  or  senior  Officer’s  ship  on  the  Station.  But  such  an  examina¬ 
tion  must  be  passed  in  strict  accordance  with  these  regulations,  and  should  the 
candidate  be  found  qualified,  it  will  still  be  necessary  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
England,  to  be  entered  onboard  a  training  ship,  where  he  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  other  Cadets. 

“III.  The  candidate  must  produce  a  certificate  of  birth,  or  a  declaration 
thereof  made  before  a  magistrate. 

“  IV.  Must  be  in  good  health  and  fit  for  the  Service — that  is  free  from  imped¬ 
iment  of  speech,  defect  of  speech,  rupture,  or  other  physical  inefficiency. 

“  Candidates  will  be  required — 1.  To  write  English  correctly  from  dictation, 
and  in  a  legible  hand.  2.  To  read,  translate,  and  parse  an  easy  passage  from 
Latin,  or  from  some  foreign  living  language — the  aid  of  a  dictionary  will  be 
allowed  for  these  translations. 

“And  to  have  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of — 3.  The  leading  facts  of  Scripture 
and  English  history.  4.  Modern  geography,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  principal  countries,  capitals,  mountains  and  rivers.  To  be  able  to  point 
out  the  position  of  a  place  on  a  map,  when  its  latitude  and  longitude  are  given. 
6.  Arithmetic,  including  proportion,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions.  6.  A  knowledge  of  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  the  First  Book  of 
Euclid. 

“  As  drawing  will  prove  a  most  useful  qualification  for  Naval  Officers,  it  is 
recommended  that  candidates  for  the  Service  should  be  instructed  therein. 

“  V.  Candidates  will  be  allowed  a  second  trial  at  the  next  quarterly  examina¬ 
tion.  Should  he  not  pass  this  second  examination  he  will  be  finally  re  jected. 

“  VI.  If  the  candidate  succeeds  in  passing  the  required  examination  he  will 
be  at  once  appointed  to  a  training  ship,  for  the  purposq-qf  instruction  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  contained  in  Sheet  No.  l,f  as  well  as  in  the  rigging  of  ships,  seamanship, 
the  use  of  nautical  instruments,  &c. 

“VII.  Quarterly  examinations  will  be  held  on  board  the  training  ship,  when 
any  candidate  may  be  examined  in  the  subjects  contained  in  Sheet  No.  1,  and 
also,  in  the  course  of  instruction,  in  the  rigging  of  ships,  seamanship,  Ac. 

“  VIII.  If  a  candidate  be  found  at  the  quarterly  examinations,  not  to  have 
made  sufficient  progress,  or  if,  by  indifferent  conduct  or  idle  habits  on  board 
the  training  ship,  he  shall  show  his  unfitness  for  the  Service ;  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Captain  to  make  a  special  report  thereof  to  the  Admiralty,  in  order  that 
the  Cadet  may  be  at  once  removed  from  the  Navy. 

“IX.  When  the  candidate  shall  have  completed  twelve  months’  instruction, 
exclusive  of  vacations,  in  the  harbor  training  ship,  he  will  be  examiued,  and 


*  These  examinations  •will  take  place  on  the  first  Wednesdays  in  the  months  of  March,  June, 
September,  and  December. 

t  The  examination  on  leaving  the  training  ship  will  embrace  all  the  subjects  of  the  former  ex¬ 
amination,  except  Latin,  and  in  addition  to  them  it  will  include,  in  algebra,  simple  equations  ; 
the  elements  of  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  and  the  solution,  &c.,  as  in  the  Circular  No.  288, 
dated  Feb.  23rd,  1857  ;  and  in  addition  the  use  of  the  globes  with  correct  definitions  of  latitude, 
longitude,  azimuth,  amplitude,  and  other  circles  of  the  sphere,  and  drawing. 
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should  he  obtain  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  he  will  be  discharged  into  the  sea¬ 
going  training  ship.  A  first-class  certificate  will  entitle  him  to  count  twelve 
months’  sea  time  ;  a  second-class,  will  entitle  him  to  count  six  months’  sea  time  ; 
a  third-class,  will  entitle  him  to  count  six  months’  sea  time.  But  should  he  not 
obtain  a  certificate,  he  will  be  discharged  as  unfit  for  the  Service. 

“  X.  On  leaving  the  harbor  training  ship,  it  is  intended  that  the  Cadet  shall 
pass  three  months  in  a  sea-going  training  ship,  for  practical  instruction  in  sea¬ 
manship  and  navigation,  which  period  will  count  for  sea  time,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  if  his  conduct  has  been  satisfactory,  he  will  be  appointed  to  a  ship 
with  the  rating  of  a  Midshipman. 

Midshipmen. 

“To  qualify  a  Midshipman  for  a  Lieutenant’s  Commission  he  must  have 
attained  the  full  age  of  19  yeais,  and  have  completed  5%  years’  actual  service 
in  Her  Majesty’s  Navy,  including  the  time  awarded  to  him  on  leaving  the  train 
ing  ship. 

“XI.  All  Midshipmen,  until  they  have  passed  their  examinations  for  Lieuten¬ 
ants,  are  to  keep  a  book  in  which  the  ship’s  reckoning  is  to  be  worked  out  and 
noted ;  at  sea,  this  book  is  to  be  sent  in  every  day  to  the  Captain,  instead  of  the 
slip  of  paper  containing  a  day’s  work.  It  is  also  to  be  produced  at  their  exam¬ 
inations  ;  and  during  the  last  six  months  of  their  service  as  Midshipmen,  it  must 
contain  the  working  of  the  observations. 

“XII.  A  Midshipman  when  he  shall  have  served  two  years  and  a  half  in  that 
rank  will  be  required  to  pass  the  following  examination: — 1.  In  practical  navi¬ 
gation,  showing  that  he  understands  the  principle  of  navigating  a  ship  from  one 
distant  port  to  another,  by  dead  reckoning  and  by  his  own  observations;  and 
that  he  can  explain  the  principles  of  the  same ;  and  that  he  can  also  take  and 
work  a  double  altitude  and  azimuth.  2.  A  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  chart  to 
enable  him  to  place  thereon  the  position  of  the  ship  by  observation  as  well  as 
by  cross  bearings ;  and  to  lay  off'  the  true  and  compass  courses.  3.  Such 
knowledge  of  nautical  surveying  as  may  enable  him  to  measure  a  base  line  and 
determine  positions  by  augles,  and  the  manner  of  ascertaining  heights  and  dis¬ 
tances.  4.  If  he  has  served  in  a  steam  vessel,  an  acquaintance  with  the  different 
parts  and  working  of  the  steam  engine.  5.  A  proficiency  in  French  to  be 
attained  if  he  has  had  an  opportunity.  6.  He  must  be  a  good  practical  observer, 
and  his  sextant  must  be  produced  in  good  order.  7.  He  must  produce  log¬ 
books  kept  by  himself  from  the  time  of  his  entering  into  a.  sea-going  ship,  and 
certificates  of  good  conduct. 

“  8.  He  will  likewise  be  examined  as  to  his  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  rig¬ 
ging  masts,  bowsprits,  &c.  He  must  also  know  the  great  gun  and  small  arm 
exercise,  the  use  of  tangent  sights,  the  charges  for  the  guns  of  the  ship,  end  be 
able  to  exercise  the  men  at  his  quarters.  A  report  of  the  progress  he  has  made 
in  each  of  the  above  subjects  is  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  half-yearly  return. 

“This  examination  is' to  be  conducted  by  the  Officer  in  command,  not  below 
the  rank  of  Commander,  and  the  next  senior  Officer  in  the  ship,  and  the  exam¬ 
inations  in  navigation  in  the  presence  of  a  Captain  or  Commander,  by  two  Naval 
Instructors,  when  it  may  be  practicable,  or  by  a  Naval  Instructor  and  a  Master, 
or,  where  there  is  no  Naval  Instructor,  by  two  Masters ;  that  in  gunnery,  by  a 
gunner,  or  other  competent  Officer;  and  the  candidate  is  to  be  made  to  take 
and  work  out  his  own  observations  for  latitude,  longitude,  variation,  &c.,  as  the 
case  may  be.  First  or  second  class  certificates  are  to  be  given  according  to  the 
merit  of  the  candidate,  in  the  form  A,  page  8,  or  he  is  to  be  rejected  if  found 
incompetent. 

“XIII.  A  Midshipman,  having  completed  his  term  of  service,  and  being  19 
years  of  age,  may  be  provisionally  examined  by  the  Captain  or  Commander  of 
such  ship  or  vessel  with  the  aid  of  other  competent  Officers,  Lieutenant,  Master, 
or  second  Master,  when  no  other  ships  are  present;  and  if  they  find  him  to  be 
duly  qualified  they  are  to  give  him  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  dated  on  the  day 
of  such  examination,  and  the  Captain  may  forthwith  give  him  an  acting  order  as 
Mate;  but  he  must  be  re-examined,  on  the  first  opportunity  that  shall  after¬ 
wards  offer,  by  three  Captains  or  Commanders,  and  if  he  passes  successfully  he 
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will  receive  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  senior  Officer,  an  acting  order  as 
Mate,  to  take  rank  according  to  the  nrst  certificate. 

“  The  examining  Officers  are  to  be  most  strict  in  their  investigation  of  the 
qualifications  of  Officers,  and  they  are  to  see  that  everything  required  by  these 
Regulations  has  been  complied  with  by  the  candidates,  and  that  he  produces 
certificates  of  good  conduct  from  Captains  he  has  served  under  from  the  time 
of  his  discharge  from  the  training  ship. 

“XIV.  All  Acting  Mates  and  Midshipmen  will  be  required  to  undergo  the 
following  final  examinations,—!.  In  Seamanship — On  board  the  training  ship 
at  Portsmouth.  2.  In  Gunnery — On  board  the  Excellent.  3.  In  Navigation 
and  the  Steam  Engine — At  the  Royal  Naval  College. 

“  Acting  Mates,  who  have  already  passed  abroad,  are  to  present  themselves 
for  examination,  on  board  the  training  ship  at  Portsmouth,  at  the  first  examina¬ 
tion  day  after  their  arrival  in  England,  or  alter  being  paid  off,  and  having  passed 
in  gunnery  they  are  then  at  liberty  to  select  either  the  first,  second,  or  third 
examination  day  at  the  Royal  Naval  College. 

“  XV.  Any  Officer  rejected  on  his  first  examination  at  the  College  will  incur 
the  forfeiture  of  three  months’  seniority  in  his  rank  as  Mate.  He  may  present 
himself  on  the  next  examination  day,  but  a  second  rejection  w  ill  incur  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  three  months’  more  seniority ;  he  may  again  present  himself  on  the 
next  examination  day,  but  a  third  rejection  will  cause  his  name  to  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  the  Navy. 

“XVI.  Officers,  when  they  have  passed  their  final  examination  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  as  provided  for  in  these  Regulations,  will  be  confirmed  from  the 
date  of  their  first  certificate.  The  non-appearance  of  an  Officer  for  examination 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  the  times  required  by  these  Regulations  will  be 
considered  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  not  being  qualified,  and  he  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  actually  rejected,  on  each  day  on 
which  he  may  have  omitted  to  appear,  unless  under  certified  ill-health,  to  be 
duly  reported  at  the  time. 

“XVII.  Naval  Instructors  are  to  keep  a  school  journal,  or  register,  which  is 
to  be  produced  when  required  by  the  Captain  of  the  ship  or  the  examining  Offi¬ 
cers,  and  the  Captain  is  to  allowr  them  reasonable  access  to  the  charts  and  chro¬ 
nometers,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  Officers  in  their  use. 

“XVIII.  The  Captains  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  are  to  take  care  that  a  conven¬ 
ient  place  is  set  apart  and  proper  hours  are  fixed  for  instruction  by  the  Naval 
Instructor ;  and  all  Acting  Mates  and  Acting  Second  Masters,  as  well  as  all  exec¬ 
utive  Officers  under  that  rank,  are  to  attend;  and  care  is  also  to  be  taken  that 
they  are  regularly  instructed  in  practical  seamanship,  rigging,  and  the  steam- 
engine,  and  a  monthly  examination  day  is  to  be  established. 

The  subject  of  Education  for  Officers  has  been  recently  under  discussion 
in  Parliament,  and  some  modifications  of  the  existing  system  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Admiralty,  looking  to  greater  maturity  of  age  and 
preparation  for  admission,  a  more  extended  and  thorough  course  of  scien¬ 
tific  training  in  cadets,  and  continued  opportunities  of  study  with  accom¬ 
panying  examinations  for  officers  up  to  the  grade  of  commanders. 

II.  The  Royal  Marine  Artillery. 

In  1 804  an  artillery  company  was  attached  to  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Royal  Marine  Corps,  to  supply  the  service  of  the  bomb-vessels,  and 
in  time  of  peace,  to  drill  the  whole  t>f  the  marines  in  gunnery.  But  they 
were  soon  made  available  for  other  purposes,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  war  in  1812,  a  large  body  of  the  Marine  Artillery,  with  a  field 
battery  and  rocket  equipment,  accompanied  the  battalions  of  marines  then 
formed  for  service  in  America.  In  1817  this  force  was  augmented  to  eight 
companies,  and  Sir  Howard  Douglass,  while  advocating  the  establishment 
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of  “  Naval  Depots  of  Instruction,”  for  the  purpose  of  converting  officers 
and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy  into  efficient  gunners,  complimented  the  Marine 
Artillery  as  being  “  either  a  corps  of  good  infantry,  of  scientific  bombard¬ 
iers,  or  expert  field  artillery  men,  well  constituted,  thoroughly  instructed, 
and  ably  commanded.”  It  was  not  until  June,  1830,  that  an  Admiralty 
order  directed  that  a  school  of  gunnery  should  be  established  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  on  board  the  “Excellent,”  and  with  the  intention  of  making  this 
school  the  one  means  of  instruction  in  this  department,  it  was  farther 
ordered,  in  December,  1831,  that  the  Marine  Artillery,  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  corps,  should  be  broken  up,  retaining  two  companies  as  a  nucleus 
of  a  larger  force,  should  such  become  necessary.  And  the  necessity  ap¬ 
peared  ;  for  the  experience  of  a  few  years  proved  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  school  to  effect,  to  any  important  extent,  the  results  which 
were  desired.  In  1841,  therefore,  a  third  company  of  the  artillery  was 
ordered;  in  1845,  two  more;  and  by  subsequent  additions,  its  strength 
was  raised  in  1859,  to  sixteen  companies,  with  a  total  of  3,000  officers  and 
men,  who  were  formed  into  a  separate  division  with  its  head  quarters  at 
Fort  Cumberland. 

The  officers  of  the  Marine  Artillery  were  at  first  appointed  from  the 
marine  corps,  without  any  particular  qualifications  being  required,  but 
afterwards  their  appointments  were  made  probationary  and  conditional 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  prescribed  mathematical  course.  In 
1839  it  was  decided  that  a  certain  number  of  second  lieutenants  should  be 
allowed  to  prepare  themselves  for  examination  on  board  the  Excellent,  and 
upon  the  re-opening  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  as  an  educational  estab¬ 
lishment  for  mates,  it  was  arranged  that  the  students  for  the  artillery 
should  be  transferred  to  it,  and  that  their  success  or  failure,  after  a  years’ 
further  study,  should  decide  upon  their  appointment  to  the  artillery. 
Another  and  final  modification  took  place  upon  the  introduction  of  prelim¬ 
inary  examinations  for  the  marines,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  a 
cadet  establishment  on  board  the  Excellent.  In  case  of  vacancies  in  the 
artillery,  those  who  had  passed  the  best  examinations  upon  first  entering 
the  corps,  were  selected  for  the  College,  and  no  officers  were  allowed  to 
become  candidates  on  any  other  terms,  their  final  success  depending  as 
before,  upon  the  progress  they  might  'make  as  students  at  the  College. 

The  cadets  have  their  periods  of  study  limited  to  two  years ;  it  may  be 
less,  but  can  not  be  more.  They  have  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge 
in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  including  the  first  four  books  and  part  of 
the  sixth,  Plane  Trigonometry,  the  use  of  the  Sextant,  Fortification,  Eng¬ 
lish  History,  and  French.  To  this  may  be  added  a  practical  course  of  Naval 
Gunnery.  Their  studies  are  carried  ©n  under  the  direction  of  a  mathemat¬ 
ical  instructor,  and  an  instructor  of  fortification.  A  French  master  attends 
twice  a  week.  If  on  obtaining  his  commission,  the  young  marine  officer 
is  selected  to  qualify  for  the  artillery  at  College,  he  must  be  prepared  at 
the  end  of  a  year  to  pass  an  examination  in  Analytical  Trigonometry, 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Conic  Sections,  Statics  and  Dynamics, 
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Hydrostatics,  and  “  Steam,”  besides  being  required  to  have  an  increased 
knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Fortification.  In  a  year  little  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  these  studies  can  possibly  be  attained,  yet 
insufficient  as  this  period  clearly  is,  it  has  sometimes  been  the  case  that, 
when  a  large  number  of  subalterns  were  required  for  the  artillery,  young 
officers  have  been  appointed  who  have  completed  only  half  their  term  at 
College.  Having  thus  gained  his  appointment  to  the  artillery,  his  remain¬ 
ing  in  it  depends  upon  there  being  a  vacancy  or  not  at  the  time  when  his 
seniority  on  the  general  list  of  the?  corps  advances  him  to  each  successive 
grade  of  rank. 

The  men  are  volunteers  from  the  light  infantry  divisions,  possessing  cer¬ 
tain  specified  qualifications  as  to  age,  height,  intelligence  and  character. 

The  course  of  training,  which  is  with  a  few  exceptions,  common  to  both 
officers  and  men,  is  very  comprehensive ;  it  includes — 

1.  The  usual  infantry  drills  and  musketry  instruction. 

2.  The  exercise  of  field  guns  and  rockets,  with  such  field  battery  move¬ 
ments  as  are  of  real  practical  importance. 

3.  The  service  of  heavy  ordnance,  including  guns,  howitzers,  and  sea 
and  land  service  mortars. 

4.  The  naval  great  gun  exercise. 

5.  Mounting  and  dismounting  ordnance,  with  or  without  machines. 

6.  The  various  methods  of  slinging  and  transporting  ordnance. 

7.  Knotting,  splicing,  and  fitting  gun  gear,  use  of  pulleys,  &c. 

8.  A  laboratory  course,  including: — use  and  preparation  of  tubes,  rock¬ 
ets,  and  fuzes ;  making  up  cartridges;  manufacture  of  port  fires,  Valen¬ 
ciennes  stars,  signal  rockets,  blue  lights,  &c.,  with  instruction  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  effects  of  gunpowder  and  other  explosive  compounds. 

9.  A  course  of  practical  gunner}*,  comprising — instruction  in  the  nature 
and  uses  of  the  various  kinds  of  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars ;  in  the  na¬ 
tures,  employment,  and  effects  of  the  various  projectiles ;  disparting  and 
sighting  ordnance;  heating  and  firing  red-hot  shot;  and  such  matteis 
connected  with  the  theory  of  projectiles  as  may  have  a  practical  applica¬ 
tion. 

10.  Practice  from  different  natures  of  ordnance,  with  every  description 
of  projectile. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  so  arranged  that  every  officer  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  is  qualified,  as  far  as  practicable,  as  an  instructor,  a 
registry  being  kept  of  each  man’s  progress  and  capabilities.  A  spirit  of 
emulation  has  been  created,  attended  with  the  happiest  results,  and  the 
whole  course  is  now  gone  through  in  less  than  twelve  months,  without 
the  men  being  wearied  or  overworked. 

III.  Schools  for  Warrant  Officers,  Seamen,  and  Boys. 

1.  Seamen's  Schoolmasters. 

Schoolmasters  for  seamen  are  allowed  on  all  ships  having  a  complement 
of  not  less  than  three  hundred  men,  and  an  allowance  of  £5  per  annum  is 
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granted,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  any  rating  he  may  hold,  to  a  qualified 
person  doing  this  duty  of  the  captain’s  orders,  in  ships  not  having  a  sea¬ 
men’s  schoolmaster.  An  allowance  is  made  for  books,  slates,  &c.  to  all 
ships  having  schools.  The  success  of  the  school  to  the  hoys  and  the  men 
depends  mainly  on  the  interest  shown  in  it  by  the  captain  and  second  offi¬ 
cer  in  command,  and  especially  on  the  character  of  the  schoolmaster  em¬ 
ployed.  The  situation  is  too  often  filled  b}^  an  old  quartermaster,  or  ser¬ 
geant  of  marines,  who  obtains  the  berth  as  a  kind  of  retirement,  or  by 
some  person  who  has  a  fancy  for  sea  life,  but  who  is  fit  for  nothing  on 
shore,  much  less  for  teaching  under  the  difficulties  of  a  ship  at  sea.  It  is 
found  that  when  the  sehoolmaster  is  qualified  for  this  special  service,  and 
is  entered  for  continuous  service,  and  being  placed  in  regard  to  pay,  pen¬ 
sion,  and  good  conduct  badges  on  an  equality  with  other  chief  petty  offi¬ 
cers,  and  when  a  log  or  register  of  attendance  is  kept,  and  frequent  reports 
are  made  to  superior  authority,  the  result  is  highly  conducive  to  disci¬ 
pline,  and  to  the  elevation  of  the  seamen’s  habits  and  character.  One  of 
the  Commissioners  recently  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  popular 
education  among  every  class  of  British  subjects,  speaking  of  the  effect  of 
this  class  of  schools  upon  the  men  on  board  the  ships,  says  :  “  After  visit¬ 
ing  the  ‘‘Cambridge,”  at  Plymouth,  as  I  walked  with  the  captain  through 
the  lower  deck,  I  found  many,  both  boys  and  men,  reading  books  with 
the  greatest  attention.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  on  the  lower  deck 
of  the  “  Agincourt,”  I  found  the  same  scene,  while  others  were  engaged  in 
draughts,  chess,  or  writing  letters  to  their  friends.”  AYith  the  present 
scale  of  punishment  on  board  of  men  of  war,  the  school  is  an  indispensable 
element  of  discipline.  The  Commissioners  referred  to,  in  their  report  to 
the  Queen,  recommend  that  schoolmasters  of  higher  qualification  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  an  increase  of  pay,  and  promotion  by  merit,  when  their 
schools  are  reported  favorably  upon  by  any  authorized  inspectors,  and 
with  the  same  retiring  pension  as  master-at-arms,  and  that  in  addition  to 
an  elementary  general  education,  a  knowledge  of  navigation,  physical  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  natural  history  be  required  of  candidates. 

2.  Schools  on  hoard  of  Ships  in  Rarhor. 

A  second  class  of  naval  schools  consists  of  Harbor  Ships,  into  which 
boys  entered  for  admission  to  the  Navy,  are  received  until  they  are  drafted 
into  the  various  sea-going  ships.  Four  of  these  ships,  the  “Victory”  and 
“Excellent,”  at  Portsmouth,  the  “Impregnable”  and  “ Cambridge,”  at 
Plymouth,  arc  specially  devoted  to  instruction.  Boys  remain  in  these 
ships  for  one  year.  The  first  part  of  this  period  is  generally  spent  on 
board  the  ship,  the  latter  part  in  the  practising  brig,  in  which  during  the 
summer  months  they  are  out  at  sea  for  five  days  during  the  week.  There 
is  a  school  under  a  seamen’s  schoolmaster  on  board  of  each  of  these  ships. 
The  Commissioners  report  that  the  school  time  is  necessarily  subject  to 
great  interruptions,  but  that  much  valuable  instruction  might  be  given 
with  better  organization  and  methods.  They  recommend  that  an  educa- 
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tionai  test  for  admission  to  these  training  ships  he  introduced,  which  would 
at  once  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  general  education  of  the  people  resident 
in  the  seaport  towns,  and  elevate  the  intelligence,  morality  and  manners 
of  the  seamen. 

3.  Royal  Marine  Schools. 

There  are  four  schools  attached  to  the  divisions  of  marines  quartered  in 
barracks  respectively  at  'Woolwich,  Chatham,  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth, 
and  another  to  the  division  of  marine  artillery  quartered  at  Portsmouth. 
These  five  schools  are  attended  by  the  marines  and  their  children.  The 
attendance  cf  the  men  is  for  the  most  part  voluntary,  with  the  exception 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the  school  un¬ 
til  they  have  passed  a  prescribed  examination.  In  the  marine  artillery 
every  man  is  required  to  read  and  write,  and  if  deficient  in  these  respects, 
he  is  obliged  to  attend  the  school  until  his  requirements  are  reported  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  Commissioners  recommend  that  a  better  class  of  school¬ 
masters  be  specially  trained  and  employed,  and  that  they  receive  better 
rank  and  pa}T,  and  more  efficient  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  that  trained  mistresses  be  employed  as  assistants  in  the  boys’  schools, 
and  have  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  girls’  schools,  in  all  of  which  sew¬ 
ing  should  be  taught  and  practised  daily. 

4.  Doclc-yard  Schools. 

There  are  seven  dock-yard  schools,  held  in  the  respective  dock-yards  of 
Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheerness,  Portsmouth,  Devenport,  and 
Pembroke.  They  were  founded  in  1840,  and  are  designed  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  apprentices  employed  in  these  establishments.  The  masters  of 
them  were  originally  foremen  of  the  yard,  men  of  good  attainments,  who 
had  for  the  most  part  received  their  education  in  the  School  of  .Naval  Ar¬ 
chitecture  ;  but  in  1847  a  special  class  of  schoolmasters  was  established, 
ranking  as  foremen  of  the  yard.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  advance 
the  education  of  the  young  men,  since  none  are  admitted  as  apprentices  to 
become  shipwrights  until  they  have  passed  an  examination. 

Examinations  for  admission  as  apprentices  to  the  dockyards  are  held 
half-yearly,  and  about  one-half  are  given  to  the  lads  wTho  pass  the  best  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  the  other  half  to  nominees  of  the  superintendent.  These 
latter,  however,  are  required  to  come  up  to  a  prescribed  intellectual  stand¬ 
ard.  The  examinations  are  held  under  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
in  the  following  subjects : — 1.  Dictation  exercises  to  test  Hand-writing 
and  Orthography.  2.  Reading.  3.  Arithmetic.  4.  Grammar.  5.  Eng. 
lish  Composition.  6.  Geography.  7.  Mathematics,  (Euclid,  first  three 
books,  Algebra  including  Quadratic  Equations,  Arithmetical  and  Geomet¬ 
rical  Progression.)  The  master  shipwright  and  the  schoolmaster  are  of 
opinion  that  the  boys  entered  by  competition  are  the  best,  and  among  the 
working  shipwrights  themselves  the  opinion  is  unanimous  that  the  system 
of  entering  at  least  one-half  by  competition  ought  not  to  be  done  away. 
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The  effect  in  inducing  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  school  in  order  to 
fit  their  sons  for  examination  is  very  manifest,  and  the  justice  of  promotion 
by  personal  merit  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

For  the  first  three  years  all  the  apprentices  are  compelled  to  attend, 
while  those  in  the  fourth  year  may  volunteer  to  attend  with  others  if  they 
show  an  aptitude  for  study,  and  a  disposition  to  profit  by  the  opportune 
ties  afforded  them.  The  fifth-year  apprentices  may  attend  after  the  hours 
of  labor.  So  long  as  admission  to  the  Central  School  of  Mathematics  and 
Naval  Construction  at  Portsmouth,  and  an  immediate  appointment  and 
regular  advancement  to  the  higher  offices  in  the  yard,  after  leaving  the 
latter  establishment,  stimulated  young  men  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
the  attendance  for  the  fourth  year  was  numerous  and  regular.  But  the 
abolition  of  the  School  of  Mathematics,  and  with  it  the  consequent  promo¬ 
tion  of  its  graduates,  operated  very  unfavorably  both  on  attendance  and 
habits  of  private  study. 

In  1859  the  Admiralty  adopted  a  supplementary  course  of  study  for 
such  apprentices  as  have  been  diligent  in  their  work,  exemplary  in  con¬ 
duct,  and  made  satisfactory  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
trade.  This  course,  extending  over  two  years  for  three  hours  a  day,  em¬ 
braces  Descriptive  Geometry,  Elementary  Mechanics,  and  Hydrostatics, 
Logarithms,  Calculations  of  displacement,  Stability  of  ships,  &c.,  Plane 
Trigonometry,  Differential  Calculus,  with  Analytical  Geometry,  Advanced 
Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Dynamics.  This  class  of  apprentices  per¬ 
form  the  duty  ordinarily  devolved  on  mould  loft  apprentices,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  draughtsmen  in  the  mould  loft.  Scholarships  of 
twenty  pounds  per  annum  are  granted  to  such  members  of  the  class  as 
show  superior  ability,  attainments,  and  good  conduct. 

In  the  year  1859  there  were  1,000  pupils  in  the  five  Dock-yard  Schools, 
viz. :  461  apprentices,  and  599  factory  boys,  the  latter  attending  mainly  in 
the  evening. 

The  Commissioners  pronounce  these  schools  valuable  institutions,  both 
to  the  state  and  to  the  individuals,  and  they  have  demonstrated,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  master  shipwrights,  that  the  educated  boy 
makes  the  superior  workman,  and  the  most  moral  and  temperate  man. 
They  recommend  that  a  better  class  of  teachers  be  employed,  and  that 
their  pay  should  be  increased  by  half  the  amount  of  the  scholarship  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  most  proficient  pupils  of  the  advanced  class,  and  that  the 
intellectual  part  of  the  examinations  for  promotion  should  be  conducted 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  To  make  this  class  of  schools  what 
they  should  be,  much  must  be  done  to  improve  the  education  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes,  outside  of  the  dock-yards. 

5.  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools. 

The  Greenwich  Hospital  School  for  200  pupils,  the  orphans  and  sons 
of  disabled  seamen,  and  known  as  the  Upper  School,  was  founded  in  1715. 
In  1805  the  Royal  NavM  Asylum  (founded  in  1798,)  consisting  of  GOO  boys 
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and  200  girls,  was  removed  to  Greenwich,  and  in  1821,  was  united  to 
the  former,  and  was  designated  the  Lower  School,  making  in  that  year 
(1821)  a  total  of  1,000  children.  In  1828,  the  number  of  hoys  in  the 
Lower  School  was  reduced  to  400,  and  the  Upper  to  600,  one-third  of  the 
latter  being  the  sons  of  commissioned  and  ward-room  officers.  In  1841, 
the  girls’  school  was  abolished,  leaving  400  in  the  Upper,  and  400  in  the 
Lower  School. 

The  schools  are  supported  partly  by  the  income  of  a  special  endowment 
(£136,000,)  and  partly  by  the  general  funds  of  the  Hospital.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  two  schools  in  1859  was  £20,234,  for  an  average 
attendance  of  774  boys. 

Boys  are  admitted  to  the  Lower  School  solely  upon  the  claims  of  their 
fathers’  services.  Until  quite  recently  admissions  to  the  Upper  School 
were  by  patronage,  but  by  recent  regulations  all  exclusive  privileges  of 
nomination  have  been  discontinued,  and  all  claims  for  admission  into  the 
school  (the  distinction  of  Upper  and  Lower  School  having  been  done  away,) 
are  decided  by  a  Committee  of  Selection,  according  to  a  scale  laid  down. 
The  110  boys  found  to  be  best  in  the  last  examination  of  1860,  were  con¬ 
stituted  the  Nautical  School,  admission  to  which  is  now  gained  by  com¬ 
petitive  examination  among  the  other  boys  of  the  school.  The  instruction 
of  this  school  (for  a  Nautical  School  had  always  existed,  composed  of  the 
two  first  classes  of  the  Upper  School,)  is  confined  to  Mathematics  and  Nav¬ 
igation,  and  qualifies  its  recipients  to  rise  in  their  profession  as  masters’ 
assistants  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  as  midshipmen  and  apprentices  in  the 
merchant  service.  A  system  of  pupil  teachers,  selected  on  account  of  apti¬ 
tude  for  teaching,  and  a  willingness  to  adopt  the  profession  of  schoolmaster 
as  their  career  in  life,  has  been  recently  introduced. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to,  recommend  that  a  Normal  School  for 
the  Navy  be  established  at  Greenwich,  similar  to  that  for  the  Army  at 
Chelsea,  that  the  present  pupil-teachers  who  are  above  the  age  of  .eighteen 
form  the  nucleus  of  this  school,  and  that  others  to  the  number  of  ten  at 
first,  be  admitted  after  examination ;  that  the  course  of  their  education  be 
adapted  to  their  future  calling,  and  that  at  the  close  of  their  career  they 
be  examined,  and  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification.  These  teachers 
thus  educated  and  trained,  would  be  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  Naviga¬ 
tion  Schools,  under  the  Board  of  Trade;  would  enter  the  Dock-yard 
Schools,  as  assistants  at  first,  and  they  would  be  appointed  to  masterships 
on  board  the  Training  Ships,  both  in  the  royal  and  commercial  ports. 

They  also  recommend  that  boys  from  the  second  class  in  the  Ship 
Schools  be  selected  to  serve  as  pupil-teachers  under  the  schoolmasters,  and 
that  a  small  allowance  be  made  them,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  if  they  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  their  conduct  is 
reported  to  be  satisfactory,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  be  admitted, 
if  found  competent,  to  the  Normal  School  at  Greenwich,  or  that  they  bo 
entered  for  continuous  service  as  assistant  schoolmasters,  with  rank  and 
pay  and  pension  of  first  class  petty  officers.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
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this  last  class  of  assistants,  if  found  competent,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
practising  school  at  Greenwich,  for  six  months  at  the  least,  during  which 
residence  they  will  devote  their  time  to  the  art  of  teaching,  and  to  the 
study  of  Navigation,  Physical  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  On  the 
completion  of  their  training  they  will  go  out  as  Royal  Navy  Schoolmasters, 
and  will  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. :  3d  class,  who  shall  have  the 
rank  and  pay  of  chief  petty  officers,  (continuous  service,)  and  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  pension.  2d  class,  who  shall  rank  above  master-at-arms, 
and  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  pension.  1st  class,  shall  rank  with 
third  class  warrant  officers,  with  same  pay  and  pension,  and  after  long  and 
approved  service,  masters  of  this  class  shall  be  eligible  for  further  promo¬ 
tion  to  rank  and  pay  of  second  and  first  class  warrant  officers.  School¬ 
masters  in  each  of  these  classes  shall  be  entitled  to  £10  per  annum  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  pay,  if  they  are  recommended  by  the  captain  and  chaplain, 
and  their  schools  are  certified  to  be  in  an  efficient  state  when  examined, 
either  by  II.  M.  Inspector,  or  by  any  other  person  appointed  by  the 
Admiral  of  the  Station  for  that  purpose.  Schoolmasters  shall  be  pro¬ 
moted  from  one  class  to  another  by  merit.  Graduates  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Greenwich,  may  be  admitted  at  once  to  the  second  class,  if  they 
are  appointed  to  Training  Ships  in  harbor.  Navy  schoolmasters  must  be 
appointed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  Navigation, 
Physical  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  All  naval  schools  should  be 
inspected  by  her  majesty’s  inspectors,  if  possible,  but  if  on  foreign  stations, 
by  the  chaplains  of  the  Flag-ship,  or  by  any  schoolmaster  of  the  first 
class,  appointed  by  the  Admiral  to  that  duty,  and  the  reports  forwarded 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to  be  presented  to  Parliament 
and  published  with  the  other  Educational  Reports  for  the  year. 

Navigation  Schools . 

In  1853  the  English  Government  constituted  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  to  extend  a  system  of  encouragement  to  local  institutions  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Science,  similar  to  that  commenced  a  few  years  before  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Practical  Art,  the  two  Departments  being  united  in  the  course*  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  united  Department  being  administered  at  first  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1856,  by  the  Education  Department.  To  this 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  was  assigned  in  1853  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  class  of  schools  which  had  been  instituted  or  aided  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
navigation  interests  of  the  country.  Instruction  in  navigation  was  given 
in  the  seaports  by  private  teachers,  without  system,  and  to  a  very  small 
number  of  those  who  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  art 
before  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  command,  involving  the  lives 
and  property  of  others.  To  introduce  system,  to  give  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  larger  number  of  well-qualified  teachers  of  navigation,  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  attainments  and  character  of  British  masters,  mates  and 
seamen,  and  indirectly  but  largely  increase  the  supply  for  the  Royal  Navy 
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in  time  of  war,  the  Government  had  determined  to  encourage  local  effort 
in  establishing  Nautical  Schools.  With  this  view  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  established  two  schools  prior  to  1853,  one  in 
London,  and  the  other  in  Liverpool ;  and  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  the  Admiralty,  by  which  it  was  believed  five  or  six  pupil-teachers, 
who  had  completed  their  term  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Naval  School  at 
Greenwich,  would  be  able  to  attend  the  scientific  courses  in  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  and  be  instructed  in  those  sciences  which 
would  better  fit  them  to  become  masters  of  schools  of  navigation  in  the 
seaport  towns.  In  1854,  the  Trinity  House  of  Hull  reorganized  its  old 
school  of  navigation,  after  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Naval  School  at  Green¬ 
wich,  with  two  divisions,  the  lower  for  a  class  of  boys  who  need  elementary 
instruction,  and  the  upper,  for  boys  in  the  technical  studies  of  a  seafaring 
life.  With  the  latter  was  opened  an  evening  school  for  adult  seamen. 
Similar  schools,  with  a  junior  or  lower  division  to  revise  and  complete  the 
general  and  preparatory  studies,  and  a  senior  or  upper  school  for  special 
scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  navigation  and  seamanship,  were 
established  at  Yarmouth,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  other  ports,  fifteen  in  all  up  to  18G2,  giving  instruction  to 
over  3,000  persons,  and  all- of  them  enlisting  local  co-operation  and  indi¬ 
vidual  payment  with  governmental  aid.  As  an  example  of  this  class  of 
schools  we  cite  a  brief  description  of  one  of  the  earliest  established,  from 
a  Report  of  the  Inspector,  Edward  Hughes,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  Schools. 

London  Navigation  School. 

The  London  Navigation  School  is  held  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Sailors’  Home 
Institution,  situated  in  Well  Street,  London  Dock,  consists  of  two  separate 
apartments,  occupied  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  sections. 

The  upper  section  is  for  the  instruction  of  masters  and  mates  of  the  merchant 
service  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 

Sextant  Observing.  Chart  Drawing.  Geometry.  Algebra.  Trigonometry. 
The  Sailings.  Use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  Mathematical  Tables.  Princi¬ 
ple  and  Construction  of  Chronometers.  Methods  of  determining  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude.  Nautical  Surveying.  -Compasses  and  Magnetism  of  Ships. 
Theory  of  Winds,  Tides,  and  Currents.  Methods  of  taking  and  recording 
Meteorological  Observations.  Principle  and  Construction  of  the  Steam  Engine 
as  applied  to  the  Paddle  Wheel  and  Screw  Propeller. 

The  Lower  section  is  for  the  education  of  seamen  and  apprentices.  The 
course  embraces  the  following  subjects: — 

Reading.  Writing.  Dictation  and  Letter  Writing.  Arithmetic.  Geogra¬ 
phy.  The  Sailings.  Sextant  Observing.  Method  of  Keeping  Ships’  Books. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  2  to  4  p.  m.,  and  6  to  9  p.  m. 
on  the  first  five  days  of  the  working  week,  and  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

The  fees  are  six  shillings  per  week  for  masters  and  mates,  sixpence  for  sea¬ 
men,  and  apprentices  are  admitted  free. 

The  instruction  of  both  sections  is  conducted  by  teachers  who  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  and  trained  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  and  who  hold  certificates 
of  competency  for  teaching  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  from  Mr.  Rid¬ 
dle,  the  Head  Master  of  the  Nautical  School. 

To  be  continued. 
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L  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

A.  LEGISLATION. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  “  Gesellschaft  Tot  nut  van ’t  algemeen,” 
(Society  for  the  'promotion  of  public  interests ,)*  which  was  organized  in 
1784,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  John  Nieuvenhuysen,  a  Memnonite 
minister  of  North  Holland,  the  government  was  induced,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  popular  education. 
The  celebrated  orientalist  Van  der  Palm,  who  in  1799,  under  the  Batavian 
Republic,  had  the  management  of  public  instruction,  and  was  afterward 
member  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  with  similar  duties,  effected  the 
passage,  in  1801  and  1803,  of  two  laws,  both  of  which  breathed  the 
spirit  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  issued.  In  1805,  a  change  in  the 
government  occurred,  and  Van  der  Palm  withdrew  from  public  life. 

The  president  of  the  Republic,  Pensionary  (Roadpensionaris,)  Schim- 
melpenninck,  abolished  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  appointed  in¬ 
stead  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  care  of  public  in¬ 
struction.  To  assist  in  the  duties  of  this  department  of  public  schools, 
Van  der  Ende,  was  made  Assistant  Secretary,  who  had  occupied  a  similar 
position  in  1801,  and  now  finished  and  perfected  the  work  commenced 
by  Van  der  Palm.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  public  schools  until 
1833.  To  him  is  due  the  elaboration  of  the  law  which  was  laid  before 
the  Chamber  Deputies  on  the  19th  November,  1805,  adopted  on  the  25th 
February,  1806,  and  on  the  3d  April,  approved  by  the  Pensionary,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  general  regulations  which  had  been  laid  down  under 
authority  from  the  government,  and  which  were  thus  made  part  of  the 
law  itself.  “This  public  school  law,”  says  Cousin,  “was  based  upon 
such  just  and  wise  views,  it  showed  so  beautiful  a  consistency  through¬ 
out,  and  such  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  it  was  found 


*  ‘‘The  Society  for  the  Public  Good,”  as  it  is  generally  designated,  commenced  its  labors  in 
behalf  of  popular  education,  by  preparing  and  circulating  among  the  common  people  useful 
elementary  books,  not  only  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  but  also  on  matters  of  every  day 
life.  Its  second  object  was  to  establish  model  schools,  with  libraries  for  the  use  of  work  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  left  school,  in  all  localities  where  it  had  subscribers.  Its  third  object  was  to  con¬ 
duct  inquiries  into  the  true  principles  of  the  physical  and  moral  education  of  children,  and  into 
school  method.  Under  its  lead  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  in  1797,  and  of  several  other 
large  towns  undertook  the  work  of  school  improvement.  In  1809,  the  society  numbered  7,000 
members,  having  departments,  or  branches  in  every  province  and  town,  and  has  continued 
to  exert  an  important  influence  on  popular  education  to  the  present  time, 
t  From  Schmidt’  u Encyklopadie  Pddagogizhe,"  with  modifications  and  additions. 
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to  adapt  itself  so  readily,  through  the  universality  of  its  principles,  to  the 
most  diverse  wants  of  the  several  provinces,  that  it  has  remained  in  force, 
and  without  any  important  alterations,  up  to  the  present  date,  and  through 
three  great  popular  revolutions.  When  the  government  in  1829,  in  its 
partiality  to  the  liberals  of  Belgium,  proposed  a  new,  law  making  deplorable 
changes  in  the  law  of  1806,  the  chambers  united  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
the  government  was  obliged  to  withdraw  its  proposition.” 

The  law  of  1806,  has  continued  in  force  for  half  a  century,  and  every 
one  admits  that  it  has  operated  admirably.  Yet  in  the  provisions  of  the 
22d  and  23d  articles  of  the  regulations,  (Supplement  A.,)  lay  hid  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  storm,  which  is  even  yet  scarcely  allayed,  and  which  has  been 
the  cause,  as  we  just  intimated,  of  new  legislation.  The  subject  is  of 
such  importance  that  we  present  a  formal  explanation. 

“Art.  22,  of  Ordinance  A.  Instruction  shall  be  directed  as  well  to  the 
development  of  the  mental  faculties  as  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  information, 
and  also  to  the  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  practice  of  all  the  social  and  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues. 

“Art.  23. — Provision  shall  be  made  that  the  pupils  do  not  remain  without 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  that  religious  faith  to  which  they  belong.  The 
teacher  however  shall  not  have  the  charge  of  this  branch  of  instruction.” 

These  articles  asserted  the  principle  of  secular  and  mixed  schools,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  different  creeds  had  at  first  no  thought  of  contesting 
it ;  they  readily  promised  the  government  their  cooperation,  and  even 
the  Catholics  were  disposed  to  acquiesce,  if  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
from  the  declaration  of  the  Archbishop  of  Friesland.  “  It  is  necessary,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  preservation  of  harmony,  friendship,  and  affection 
among  the  different  religious  societies,  that  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  different  churches  should  not  be  communicated  by  the  teachers.  In 
order  to  effect  the  object,  so  desirable,  which  the  government  has  in  view, 
and  for  which  it  demands  our  earnest  cooperation,  the  work  must  be 
commenced  in  childhood,  and  although  as  our  church  requires  of  us  the 
doctrinal  instruction  of  its  children,  these  enactments  of  a  government 
that  takes  so  great  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  young,  will  serve  but 
to  quicken  our  zeal  in  the  performance  of  our  duties.” 

The  relation  at  that  time  existing  in  Holland,  between  the  churches  and 
schools,  was  entirely  different  from  what  it  was  in  Prussia.  Said  Van  der 
Ende  to  M.  Cousin ;  “  The  public  schools  shall  be  by  all  means  Christian 
schools,  but  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic ;  they  shall  be  limited  to  no 
special  form  of  worship,  and  shall  teach  no  exclusive  doctrine.  There 
shall  be  no  special  Catholic  and  no  special  Protestant  schools !  A  public 
school  is  for  the  people,  wholly  and  completely.  Moreover,  tolerance  is 
by  no  means  indifference.  You  are  in  Holland,  where  a  Christian  spirit 
is  widely  disseminated,  and  where  for  centuries  past,  great  toleration  has 
prevailed  between  the  different  churches.”  “  Even  here  in  the  Teachers’ 
Seminary,”  added  M.  Prinsen,  of  Haarlem,  “  there  is  no  special  instruc¬ 
tion  in  morals.  I  give  instruction  neither  in  morals  nor  in  what  is  called 
natural  religion.  It  should  rather  be  called  metaphysics.  But  by  all  the 
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teachers  a  religious  and  moral  feeling  is,  at  every  opportunity,  awakened, 
encouraged,  and  sustained.  All  the  instructors  teach  morality,  but  no 
one  gives  special  instruction  therein.  We  receive  here  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews,  but  the  latter  are  present  with  the  classes  in  biblical 
history,  (which  is  made  a  regular  subject  of  study,)  in  the  Old  Testament 
only.  These  Jewish  pupils  become  afterward  teachers  in  the  special 
schools  supported  by  the  Jews  for  their  own  children.”  M.  Cousin 
was  greatly  surprised  ;  he  approved  of  the  German  system,  yet  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  there  existed  here  no  religious  animosity  between 
the  children  of  the  different  churches,  and  that  nevertheless  moral  and 
religious  men  were  the  result  of  these  secular  schools.  Did  the  phleg¬ 
matic  temperament  of  the  Dutch  contribute  to  this  result  ?  Could  time 
alone  develop  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  system  ?  However  this 
may  be,  since  1848,  a  diversity  of  feeling  has  existed,  and  sharply  defined 
parties  have  arisen  in  mutual  opposition. 

But  aside  from  that,  the  alterations  made  in  the  constitution  during 
that  year,  would  have  necessitated  a  revision  of  the  school  laws.  The 
fourth  section  of  (Art.  194,)  of  the  new  constitution  was  thus  worded : 

“  Instruction  (het  geven  van  onderwig’s)  shall  be  free,  under  the  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  government,  and,  so  far  as  the  public,  and  intermediate  schools  are  con¬ 
cerned,  under  the  condition  of  guarantees  of  capacity,  and  good  morals,  to  be 
given  by  the  teacher,  and  to  be  fixed  by  law.” 

Attention  had  also  been  directed  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  teachers’ 
salaries,  to  the  vagueness  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  regulating  the 
proceedings  of  the  parishes,  and  lastly,  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
governmental  superintendence.  This  was  also  evidently  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  those  who  believed  there  were  yet  more  important 
grievances  to  be  redressed.  Through  the  influence  of  the  University  at 
Utrecht,  which  had  become  the  center  of  Calvanistic  orthodoxy,  an  ultra- 
protestant  party  had  been  formed, — conservative,  inasmuch  as  it  desired 
the  restoration  of  the  form  of  government  of  1789,  and  weak  in  numbers, 
but  active  and  energetic.  It  had  taken  its  name  from  Groen  van  Prin- 
sterer,  a  prominent  preacher  and  writer,  who,  with  his  adherents,  had 
noticed  with  some  misgiving,  how  the  Catholics  in  every  place  where  they 
had  any  influence,  were  strictly  carrying  into  operation  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  1806,  respecting  religious  instruction.  The  Catholics,  enjoying 
perfect  equality  of  rights,  excluded  from  the  instruction  of  the  schools 
every  thing  of  a  doctrinal  character,  and  even  set  the  Bible  aside.  The 
Groenists  determined  to  check  the  anticipated  advances  of  the  Romish 
church,  by  openly  attacking  the  principle  of  mixed  schools,  which  they 
represented  to  be  nurseries  of  atheism  and  hot-beds  of  irreligion  and  im¬ 
morality  ;  they  demanded,  at  every  cost,  sectarian  schools,  and  a  positive 
religious  instruction.  The  majority  of  the  Chambers  expressed  them¬ 
selves  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  exclusive  schools  by  private  per¬ 
sons,  inasmuch  as  the  constitution  guaranteed  free  instruction ;  but  they 
maintained  that  the  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances,  and  the 
Christian  sentiment  of  the  entire  nation  gave  a  Christian  tendency  to  the 
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instruction  of  the  schools,  and  that  it  must,  in  fact,  be  Christian  in  its 
character,  though  the  law  could  not  so  prescribe  it.  In  the  ranks  of  this 
strong  party  were  the  Catholics,  who  would  banish  religious  instruction 
entirely  from  the  schools  rather  than  see  given  to  it  a  coloring  in  any 
degree  Protestant, — the  liberals,  who  desired  a  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  non-conformists  of  every  kind,  Memnonites, 
Lutherans,  Jews,  and  even  certain  of  the  orthodox  reformed,  who  upon 
this  subject  differed  from  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  dominant  church. 
The  views  of  these  last,  deserve  mention,  since  they  accord  with  measures 
whose  full  importance  the  future  only  will  reveal.  We  give  them  in  the 
words  of  von.  Laveleye : 

“  German  Theology  is  famous  for  its  works  of  criticism  upon  the  historical  or 
mythical  portions  of  the  gospels.  The  most  important  of  the  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  all  foreign  writers,  are  now  translated  into  the  Dutch  language,  and 
moreover,  every  educated  man  in  the  Netherlands,  is  well  acquainted  with  Ger¬ 
man.  This,  together  with  the  ready  communication  of  religious  information  by 
other  means,  has  caused  the  rationalistic  labors  of  German  science  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  theology  of  Holland;  and  so  great  has  this  become, 
that  the  orthodox  clergy  are  filled  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  as  they  see  several 
of  the  principal  pulpits  of  the  land  occupied  by  preachers  whose  teachings  have 
a  more  or  less  decidedly  expressed  tendency  to  Socinianism.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  opinion  which  represents  Christ  as  a  being  higher  than  man,  but  less  than 
God,  has  gained  strength,  and  at  the  University  of  Groningen  has  attained  a 
predominant  influence.  The  effect  of  this  tendency,  whether  it  be  to  unitarian- 
ism  or  rationalism,  is  to  direct  attention  rather  to  the  morals  of  Christianity,  and 
its  civilizing  influences,  than  to  its  doctrines  and  power  to  save.  Christ  is  looked 
upon  rather  as  the  perfect  archetype,  in  conformity  to  which,  humanity  should 
be  fashioned,  rather  than  the  Messiah  who  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  redemption 
of  the  elect.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction  is  the 
schools,  doctrinal  teaching  is  willingly  left  to  the  priest,  while  it  in  considered 
highly  important  that  the  teacher  should  still  be  required  to  give  instruction  in 
Christian  morals.” 

A  third  opinion  was  expressed  by  some  moderate  men,  who,  true  to 
the  ordinances  of  1806,  desired  to  make  the  culture  of  the  social  and 
Christian  virtues  the  groundwork  of  instruction,  and  thus  to  prove  that 
the  religious  element  was  not  excluded  from  the  schools.  But  as  the 
ministry  could  not  consent  to  this,  to  avoid  strengthening  the  Groenists, 
they  united  with  the  liberals. 

Several  drafts  of  laws  were  successively  presented  to  the  chambers, 
without  effecting  a  result.  Four  times  in  the  course  of  seven  years  was 
the  ministry  overthrown,  and  meanwhile  the  Groenist  minority  was  acting 
upon  the  popular  mind  by  means  of  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  and 
the  circulation  of  petitions.  They  finally  convinced  the  king  that  the 
nation  was  opposed  to  every  system  of  school  law  in  which  the  public 
schools  were  made  atheistic;  and  this  accusation  too  was  unjust  to  their 
opponents,  for  a  complete  severance  of  church  and  state,  by  no  means  in¬ 
fers  systematic  opposition  to  the  clergy ;  on  the  contrary,  though  the  bill 
of  the  minister  Van  Beenen,  which  had  been  opposed  mainly  by  the 
Groenists,  went  so  far  as  even  to  make  no  mention  of  Christianity,  yet  it 
was  drawn  up,  on  the  whole,  in  a  sincerely  Christian  spirit,  and  was  far 
from  being  indifferent  to  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  the  minority  pre- 
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Tailed  with  the  king,  so  far  that  he  promised  his  sanction  to  their  design, 
and  now,  sure  of  success,  they  greeted  in  triumph  the  accession  to  the 
ministry,  of  Van  der  Bruggen,  and  Van  Rappard,  who  were  supporters  of 
their  system. 

But  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  State,  quickly 
moderated  the  zeal  of  the  new  ministers.  They  soon  perceived  that  the 
principle  of  mixed  schools,  as  it  had  been  established  by  the  law  of  1806, 
was  still  too  firmly  incorporated  with  the  habits  of  the  people  to  permit 
the  thought  of  its  being  uprooted,  and  they  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill,  eclectic  in  its  provisions,  which  neither  pleased  the  Groe- 
nists,  nor  conciliated  the  liberals.  The  debate  was  opened  on  the  29th 
June,  in  the  lower  chamber ;  a  debate  that  will  form  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  portions  of  the  religious  history  of  Holland.  "VVe  can  here  give 
only  the  result.  What  we  have  already  said  respecting  the  position  of 
parties,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  different  opinions  that  were  advanced 
in  the  discussion.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  as  a  surprising  fact, 
that  the  language  of  the  Catholic  upon  the  subject,  was  almost  always 
directly  opposed  to  the  views  of  their  co-religionists,  in  non-protestant 
countries.  Article  22,  of  the  bill,  (Article  23,  of  the  law,)  was  adopted, 
the  last  section  excepted,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  20  ;  the  conservatives  of  the 
liberal  party  had  gained  the  victory.  This  article  reads  thus : 

“Public  instruction,  while  it  communicates  the  knowledge  that  is  needed, 
shall  at  the  same  time  develop  the  understanding  of  the  scholars,  and  train 
them  to  the  practice  of  every  Christian  and  social  virtue.” 

“  The  teacher  shall  refrain  from  teaching,  doing,  or  permitting  any  thing  de¬ 
rogatory  to  the  respect  that  is  due  the  religious  convictions  of  the  non-con¬ 
formists.” 

“Instruction  in  religion  is  left  to  the  different  sects.  The  use  of  the  school 
buildings  may  be  granted  for  this  purpose,  to  accommodate  the  children  that 
attend  them,  at  hours  not  appropriated  to  other  classes.” 

The  section  that  was  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  2,  provided  for 
separate  instruction,  (facultative  splitsing,)  which  the  majority  had  never 
at  all  desired.  It  was  thus  expressed  : 

“Wherever  children  do  not  attend  school  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions 
of  their  parents,  and  it  is  found  after  careful  inquiry  that  their  complaints  can 
not  otherwise  be  removed,  a  separate  school  may  be  established,  if  it  be  possi¬ 
ble,  which  shall  receive  State  support,  so  far  as  is  necessary.  This  support  shall 
be  provided  by  law.” 

In  the  upper  chamber  the  discussion  was  more  calm ;  opposition  was 
withdrawn.  The  law  was  published  on  13th  August,  1857,  to  go  into 
operation  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year. 

The  legislature  of  1857,  was  also  occupied  with  various  other  important 
subjects.  For  several  years  previous,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars 
had  been  observed,  which  must  naturally  excite  attention  in  a  country 
where  almost  all  the  children  frequent  the  public  schools,  while  elsewhere 
it  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  children  had 
left  the  public  schools  in  order  to  enter  the  private,  which  was  a  daily  oc¬ 
currence.  The  evidence  that  freedom  of  instruction  was  degenerating 
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into  liberty  to  remain  in  ignorance,  became  a  source  of  anxiety,  and  some 
of  the  delegates  endeavored  on  this  account  to  reconcile  compulsory  at¬ 
tendance  at  school  with  the  principles  affirmed  in  the  Constitution.  Their 
motto  was ;  “  instruction  compulsory  and  gratuitous such  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  some  Belgian  politicians  also,  who  in  view  of  similar  difficulties, 
have  been  endeavoring  since  1857,  to  effect  in  their  country  a  similar 
solution.  But  the  Dutch  delegates  did  not  effect  their  object.  The  33d 
Article  of  the  law  merely  says  : 

“The  parish  authorities  shall  use  all  possible  means  to  induce  parents,  who 
are  poor  and  receiving  support,  to  send  their  children  to  school.” 

Several  of  the  large  cities,  Rotterdam,  among  others,  have  made  their 
support  of  the  parents  conditional  upon  the  school-attendance  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Other  subjects  that  were  discussed  at  the  same  time,  we  will  men¬ 
tion  as  occasion  offers,  in  connection  with  the  brief  statement,  which  we 
now  give,  of  the  law  of  1857. 

a.  Classification  of  Schools. 

The  common  schools  are  either  public  or  private,  (Article  3.)  The 
first  class  include  those  schools  that  are  sustained,  by  the  parishes, 
provinces,  and  the  State,  severally,  or  conjointly,  (gezamenlijk ;)  the 
private  schools  are  entitled  to  assistance  from  the  provinces  and  parishes, 
in  case  of  necessity,  but  in  that  case,  must  be  open  to  children  of  all 
religions. 

The  number  of  schools  in  each  parish,  (Article  6,)  must  correspond  to 
the  wants  and  number  of  the  population.  The  parish  determines  how 
many  are  necessary ,  (Article  17,)  but  the  provincial  authorities  (gedepu- 
teerde  staten,)  and  the  government  have  the  right  to  increase  the  number 
if  they  consider  it  expedient.  These  provisions  secure,  it  is  evident, 
greater  certainty  of  instruction  than  does  the  Belgian  law,  but  they  are 
less  precise  in  reference  to  the  right  of  poor  children  to  attend  the  schools 
free  of  expense,  (Article  33.) 

The  warm  interest  felt  by  the  legislature  in  the  cause  of  instruction  is 
shown  in  (Article  18,)  which  requires  that  whenever  a  teacher  has  more 
than  70  scholars,  he  shall  have  the  assistance  of^an  “aspirant”  (Kweeke- 
ling,  pupil ;)  this  title  is  given  to  young  men  that  have  not  yet  received 
certificates  of  qualification,  or,  in  other  words,  have  not  yet  passed  the 
official  examination,  but  who  are  authorized,  until  they  attain  the  required 
age,  (eighteen  years  for  an  assistant’s,  and  twenty-three  for  a  teacher’s 
diploma,  Article  43,)  to  perform  certain  duties  as  “beginners,” — called 
also  in  Belgium  “  secondants.”  If  the  number  of  scholars  exceed  100, 
the  teacher  is  allowed  an  “  assistant,”  and  an  additional  aspirant  if  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  150 ;  with  fifty  more  scholars,  another  teacher  is  employed,  and 
with  a  hundred  more,  a  second  assistant. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  the  “  ordinary  ”  and  the  “  advanced  ” 
course.  Instruction  in  the  latter,  must  be  given  wherever  possible,  and 
where  its  introduction  is  judged  to  be  expedient,  (Article  16.)  The  or¬ 
dinary  course  must  embrace  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
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geometry,  the  Dutch  language,  geography,  history,  natural  philosophy, 
and  vocal  music ;  while  the  higher  course  include  lectures  upon  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  modern  languages,  the  elementary  mathematics,  the  primary 
principles  of  agriculture,  gymnastics,  the  art  of  design,  and  for  females, 
the  usual  domestic  accomplishments. 

The  teacher  is  appointed  (Article  22,)  by  the  parish  council,  from 
among  the  candidates,  three  to  six  in  number,  that  have  been  selected, 
after  examination,  by  the  mayors  and  justices,  with  the  approval  of  the 
district  superintendent. 

b.  Local  Authorities. 

The  control  of  the  schools  was  so  skillfully  and  wisely  arranged,  under 
the  law  of  1806,  that  M.  Cousin,  in  the  warmth  of  his  admiration  for 
this  “bold  action,”  which  had  never  suggested  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  French  legislators,  could,  without  exaggeration,  exclaim ;  “  this 
is  the  right  method  of  regulating  common  school  instruction,  and 
in  popular  education,  is  the  point,  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  its  more  or  less  skillfully  devised  organization.”  The  new 
law  has  retained  the  local  committees,  (Article  53,)  there  being  both  dis¬ 
trict  and  provincial  superintendents,  who  are  appointed  for  six  years,  and 
meet  annually.  Complaint  might  perhaps  be  made  of  the  want  of  a 
general  superintendent,  on  the  ground  that,  on  account  of  the  continual 
changes  to  which  the  ministry  is  subject,  none  but  a  permanent  officer  of 
this  kind  can  secure  uniformity  in  the  system  of  school  regulations,  and 
in  their  administration.  The  system  of  1806,  had  in  fact  such  a  key¬ 
stone,  to  be  recognized  in  the  established  hierarchical  organization  of  the 
school  authorities,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  a  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  schools  by  the  clergy  is  now  wholly  out  of  the  question  in 
Holland. 

c.  Teachers. 

The  law  of  1857,  neither  outhorizes  teachers’  associations,  nor  directs 
a  uniform  plan  of  operation  for  the  teachers’  seminaries.  But  through 
the  influence  of  the  superintendents,  who  have  generally  manifested  a 
zeal  worthy  of  all  praise,  numerous  teachers’  societies  have  been  formed, 
(in  1858,  numbering  249,  with  3,544  members,)  with  the  two-fold  object 
of  affording  to  teachers  opportunities  for  advanced  instruction,  and  of 
disseminating  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  schools 
for  the  poor,  pupils  are  selected  from  among  the  most  proficient,  to  be 
trained  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  to  these,  especial  attention  is  given. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  there  is  required  a  knowl¬ 
edge,  (Article  44,  45,  46,)  not  only  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  school  instruction,  more  extended  than  usual,  and  with  a 
more  rational  and  thorough  understanding  of  them,  but  also  of  pedagogy 
and  methodics ;  it  is  also  required,  that  the  teacher,  whether  male,  or 
female,  be  able  to  express  himself  with  ease,  and  in  a  polished  manner, 
both  orally,  and  in  writing.  Nearly  all  the  teachers’  societies  have  of  late, 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  endeavors  to  comply  creditably  with  the 
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new  requirements  of  the  law.  In  several  places  these  poor  pupil-teach¬ 
ers  supply  the  free  schools  with  aspirants  as  assistant  teachers.  The 
parishes  generally  contribute  to  their  support,  and  very  frequently  the 
provincial  authorities  also,  as  in  Utrecht,  and  Amersfort.  But  the  Royal 
Teachers’  Seminary  at  Haarlem,  is  more  especially  worthy  of  mention, 
where  pupils  are  received  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  superintendents,  and  formally  admitted  after  a  three 
months’  trial,  upon  the  satisfactory  report  of  the  director.  This  institu¬ 
tion  was  established  under  a  royal  decree  of  May  31,  1816,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  M.  Prinsen,  a  normal  instructor  of  great  talent. 
Ten  full  scholarships  of  250  florins,  and  fourteen  half  scholarships  of  125 
florins  yearly,  during  the  entire  four  years’  course  of  study  were  founded 
for  such  pupils  as  obtained  a  diploma  of  the  first  degree.  This  school  at 
Haarlem,  has  accommodations  for  day  scholars  only,  (externat,)  but  other¬ 
wise  is  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  the  Prussian  seminaries.  The  entire 
expense  to  the  State,  for  its  forty  pupils,  is  10,000  florins  annually.  Not 
only  is  theoretical  instruction  given,  but  actual  practice  in  teaching ;  the 
pupils  being  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
accustoming  them  to  their  duties  as  teachers.  The  discipline  is  very 
simple,  embracing  only  a  few  special  regulations,  and  has  been  found  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Perhaps  the  natural  temperament  of  the  Dutch 
will  sufficiently  account  for  this  fact  also.  In  connection  with  M.  Prinsen, 
others  may  be  mentioned  who  have  aided  in  securing  the  success  of  this 
establishment, — among  them,  Mil.  Van  Dapperen,  once  a  pupil  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Polman,  and  B.  Schreuder,  all  extensively  known  through  their 
school-books,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  had  in  the  advancement 
of  method  among  the  public  schools.  But  in  addition  to  these  schools,  a 
system  of  normal  instruction  has  now  been  perfected  by  a  recent  decree, 
which  provides  for  three  large  normal  seminaries,  and  twenty-two  schools 
of  practice,  the  latter,  receiving  an  annual  appropriation  of  3,000  florins. 
The  society  “  Tot  nut  van  ’talgemeen,”  has  also  afforded  great  assistance 
to  teachers  and  aspirants,  by  the  publication  of  a  good  selection  of  man¬ 
uals  and  abridgments  (elementary  text-books,)  upon  general  and  special 
subjects.  Judging  from  their  catalogue,  they  attach  great  importance  to 
the  pedagogical  works  of  Germany. 

d.  Encouragement  of  Teachers. 

Of  the  means  that  are  made  use  of  for  the  encouragement  of  teachers, 
we  will  allude  only  to  the  presentation  of  gifts,  and  the  annual  distribu¬ 
tion  of  silver  medals,  to  the  most  zealous. 

B.  STATISTICS. 

According  to  M.  Blaupot  Ten  Cate,  the  number  of  children  that  in  1855, 
remained  without  instruction,  must  be  put  at  38,000,  while  in  1852,  there 
were  only  21,000,  or  107  to  1,000  inhabitants.  But  the  fact  that  the 
school  attendance  has  for  several  years  diminished,  is  nevertheless  certain, 
and  must  be  a  source  of  surprise  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
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progress  that  has  been  made  since  1806.  The  last  report  of  M.  van  Tets, 
minister  of  the  interior,  accounts  for  this  falling  off  by  the  simultaneous 
advance  in  popularity  of  the  private  schools  after  1848.  Since  the  public 
schools  have  again  become  to  be  decidedly  preferred,  more  value  seems 
to  be  placed  upon  the  education  of  children,  and  a  happy  change  has 
commenced.  An  increase  of  upward  of  one  per  cent,  (sic.,)  in  the  at¬ 
tendance  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  1857,  above  those  of  1850. 

a.  Number  of  Schools. 

The  number  of  common  schools  in  the  kingdom,  (excepting  the  colo¬ 
nies  and  the  archduchy  of  Luxemburg,)  was  3,422,  in  1857 ;  among 
which  there  were  2,478  public  schools,  278  private  schools  of  the  first 
class,  and  666  of  the  second.  The  following  table  embraces  all  the  in¬ 
formation  that  will  be  desired.  The  total  population  of  the  kingdom  on 
January  1st,  1857,  was  3,298,317. 


PROVINCES. 

Public 

Schools. 

Private  Schools. 

I.  Class. ill.  Class. 

Total 
No.  of 
Schools. 

Number 

of 

Scholars. 

Free 

Scholars. 

Per  cent, 
of  Free 
Schools. 

North  Brabant, 

298 

27 

100 

425 

49,460 

14,744 

29.8 

Gelderland,  . . . 

337 

44 

61 

442 

54,094 

17,454 

32.3 

South  Holland, 

259 

78 

147 

484 

67,540 

31,267 

46.3 

North  Holland, 

294 

42 

174 

510 

57,575 

27,963 

48.6 

Zealand, . 

137 

4 

19 

160 

19,253 

6,269 

32.6 

Utrecht . 

81 

24 

54 

159 

17,319 

7,227 

41.7 

Friesland, . 

358 

3 

9 

370 

38,97.8 

13,360 

31.7 

Groningen,  . . . 

207 

20 

28 

255 

31,209 

10.840 

31.7 

Over  Yssel, . . . 

210 

16 

19 

245 

23,025 

8,587 

26.8 

Drenthe, . 

135 

7 

4 

146 

14,008 

2,636* 

18.8 

Limburg, . 

162 

13 

51 

226 

24,868 

6,715 

27.0 

Total, . 

2,478 

278 

666 

3,422 

406,329 

146,062 

36.0 

This  total  of  406,329  scholars,  who  were  in  attendance  on  January  15, 
1857,  was  composed  of  228,353  boys,  and  177,976  girls.  On  the  15th 
July,  of  the  same  year,  (the  summer  term,)  the  number  had  diminished 
to  317,618 ;  of  which,  158,721  were  boys,  and  158,897  were  girls.  These 
numbers  include  those  who  attended  the  evening  schools,  (24,868  on  15th 
January;  18.070  boys,  and  6,798  girls,)  as  well  as  those  who  only  at¬ 
tended  the  evening  lectures,  (numbering  27,272  at  the  same  date,  of 
whom  19,749  were  boys,  and  7,523  were  girls.) 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  scholars  to  the  whole  population,  is,  in 
winter,  about  as  one  to  eight ;  in  summer,  as  one  to  ten.  The  first  class 
of  private  schools,  include  the  “  Diakonieschulen,”  i.  e.,  such  as  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  revenues  of  endowment  funds,  (170;)  those  that  are  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  society  “Tot  nut  van  ’talgemeen,”  (17;)  and  some  that 
belong  to  private  persons,  (91.)  The  schools  of  the  second  class,  are 
generally  of  the  latter  description. 

In  this  list  there  are  also  784  infant  schools,  (Warteschulen,)  of  which, 


Not  including  3,336  scholars  who  pay  but  half. 
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the  one  at  Zwolle,  has  long  been  well  known;  152  schools  for  review, 
(Herhalingscholen.) — originated  by  the  society,  “  Tot  nut  van  ’talgemeen,” 
and  intended  for  adults,  with  the  design  of  preventing  that  frequent  re¬ 
lapse  into  ignorance  that  is  seen  in  the  later  years  of  those  who  have  left 
the  usual  schools;  118  Sunday  schools;  71  individual  schools,  for 
mechanics  ;  127  public  singing  schools  ;  23  schools  for  gymnastics  ;  and 
finally,  35  boarding  schools,  286  boarding  and  day  schools,  (171  for  boys, 
and  115  for  girls.)* 

b.  Number  of  Teachers. 

The  number  of  instructors,  in  1857,  was  7,391,  consisting  of  6,480 
male  teachers,  of  every  kind,  and  911  female  teachers.  The  ratio  of 
teachers  to  scholars  was,  on  the  15th  January,  as  one  to  fifty-five;  on 
the  15th  July,  as  one  to  forty-seven.  The  new  law  provides  liberally,  as 
it  should,  for  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  Their  salary  can  not  be  less 
than  400  florins,  ($160,)  nor  that  of  an  assistant,  less  than  200  florins. 
Some  teachers  receive  more  than  1,000  florins  per  year.  The  minimum 
established  by  law  in  Belgium,  is  200  francs,  ($38,)  somew'hat  less  than 
one-fourth  that  of  Holland !  Moreover,  the  teacher  in  Holland,  has  the 
right  of  appeal,  whenever  the  district  is  disinclined  to  provide  him  a  suita¬ 
ble  residence,  or  pay  him  the  equivalent  which  is  his  due ;  in  such  case, 
he  can  make  complaint  to  the  standing  provincial  committee,  who  settle 
the  matter  conclusively,  (Article  19.) 

c.  Expense  of  Schools. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  accurately  the  cost  of  the  schools,  inas¬ 
much  as  their  support  is  by  law  (Article  31,)  obligatory  upon  the  parishes. 
The  appropriations  of  the  State  toward  their  maintenance  amounted,  in 
1857,  to  156,000  florins,  ($62,000.)  This,  too,  was  a  subject,  that  gave 
occasion  to  a  lively  discussion  in  the  chambers,  in  1857.  The  re¬ 
quirement  certainly  imposes  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  ;  still,  they  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  evade  the  law,  since  they 
are  at  liberty,  (Article  3,  §  3,)  to  support  private  schools,  and  the  danger, 
therefore,  is  not  so  great  as  it,  at  first  glance,  appears ;  besides,  (Article 
36,)  of  the  law  declares  that  whenever  the  government  is  satisfied,  by 
information  derived  from  the  standing  committee  and  the  provincial  au¬ 
thorities,  that  a  parish  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  great  sacrifices  in 
order  to  put  its  common  schools  in  operation,  as  it  should  be  done,  the 
State  and  province  shall  aid  the  parish  by  an  appropriation  of  half  the 
amount  necessary.  There  is,  however,  something  arbitrary  in  these 
regulations,  though  they  possess  this  advantage,  that  they  express 
definitely  the  extent  of  liability,  while  in  Belgium,  the  parish,  and  the 
State,  are  in  mutual  opposition  ;  for  when  even  a  wealthy  parish  has  col- 


*  We  mention,  as  examples  of  these  female  boarding  schools,  the  one  at  Voorscholen,  near  Ley 
den,  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Sophie, — the  school  at  Haarlem,  and  the  one  long  established  at 
Wageningen.  It  is  a  peculiarity  deserving  of  note,  that  nearly  all  female  schools  are  conducted  by 
female  teuchers  exclusively,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  royal  superintendent. — Editor. 
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lected  the  additional  tax,  required  by  law  for  the  support  of  its  schools, 
it  not  unfrequently  claims  that  it  has  fulfilled  all  its  obligations,  and  that 
the  State  must  contribute  whatever  may  be  needed  beyond,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  sound  common  sense  would  indicate  that  the  State  ought  to  give 
its  aid  only  where  the  resources  of  the  parish  were  not  sufficient.  But 
this  common  sense  decision,  does  not  accord  with  the  wording  of  the  law ; 
and  right  here,  in  this  difference  between  the  two  laws,  is  clearly  shown 
the  difference  in  the  political  characteristics  of  the  two  people.  In  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  parish  is  as  independent  as  it  is  possible  for  a  subordinate  ad¬ 
ministration  to  be;  in  Holland,  the  love  of  order  and  a  desire  for  a  uni¬ 
form  distribution  of  taxes,  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  their  feeling  of  in¬ 
dependence,  and  perhaps  exert,  as  time  will  teach  us,  too  strong  an  influ¬ 
ence.  By  (Article  32,)  of  the  law  of  13th  August,  1857,  the  parish  is 
made  responsible  for  the  following  expenses  ; — the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
and  assistant  teachers ;  compensation  for  the  services  of  aspirants ;  the 
erection  and  repairs  of  school-buildings;  the  providing  school  furniture, 
books,  &c.  ;  the  heating  and  lighting  the  school-buildings;  the  erection 
and  repairs  of  the  teacher’s  residence,  or  an  equivalent  therefor,  in  case 
the  parish  does  not  furnish  a  dwelling-house  ;  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  pension  fund ;  and  the  office  expenses  of  the  local  school  com¬ 
mittee.  In  1857,  the  State  contributed  25,490  florins  25  cents,  and  the 
provinces  52,581  florins  17  cents,  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of 
school-houses  in  the  parishes. 

C.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

a.  Teachers'  Certificates. 

A  provincial  jury,  composed  of  the  superintendent  of  the  province, 
and  four  district  superintendents,  meets  semi-annually  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  aspirants.  Foreigners,  as  well  as  native  born,  are  allowed  this 
certificate.  A  testimonial  of  good  moral  character,  and  the  certificate  of 
baptism  are  required  to  be  produced.  The  subjects  on  which  the  candi¬ 
date  passes  an  examination,  are  expressed  in  the  certificate.  There  are 
four  kinds,  alike  for  males  and  females,  viz. :  the  teacher’s  certificate,  (re¬ 
gistration  fee,  10  florins  ;)  the  assistant  teacher’s,  (5  florins  ;)  the  private 
teacher’s  certificate  of  proficiency  in  different  branches,  (5  florins  ;)  or  in 
a  single  branch,  (3  florins.)  These  certificates  are  valid  throughout  the 
kingdom.  A  private  teacher  may  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a  public  school, 
writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  female  domestic  accomplishments. 

b.  Course  of  Instruction. 

The  passage  of  the  new  law  has  been  too  recent  to  permit  us  to  form 
an  opinion  of  its  actual  operation.  But  as  the  spirit  of  the  system,  as 
respects  the  method  of  instruction,  has  remained  much  the  same,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  this  or  that  official  ordinance,  the  testimony  of  observers  like 
Cousin,  Namon  de  la  Sagra,  (Journey  to  Holland,  &c.,  1839,)  Gorlitz,  and 
others,  still  retains,  in  general,  its  value.  We  have  also  consulted  the 
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ministerial  reports.  The  influence  of  Pestalozzi  has  continued  predomi¬ 
nant.  The  method  of  simultaneous  instruction  has  met  with  more  favor 
in  Holland,  than  the  monitorial,  “which  certainly  communicates  informa¬ 
tion,”  as  Van  der  Ende,  says,  “  hut  does  not  educate ;  but  the  object  of 
instruction  is  education*.”  But  as  respects  method,  the  Hollanders  are 
peculiarly  eclectic ;  their  calm  temperament,  their  prudent  and  consider¬ 
ate  character,  protect  them  from  any  ill-bestowed  admiration ;  they  are 
no  friends  to  a  stupid  adherence  to  ancient  usages,  but  they  would  listen 
to  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  examine  before  they  decide.  Imagine 
yourself  in  the  position  of  the  child, — adapt  your  instruction  to  the 
gradual  development  of  his  faculties,  and  never  lose  sight  of  his  destiny 
as  a  citizen  and  a  man  ;  teach  him  not  merely  to  read,  but  put  him  in  a 
condition  to  reason  understandingly  upon  what  he  has  read  ;  these  simple 
principles  are  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hollanders,  to  destroy 
forever  the  pretensions  of  the  Lancasterian  system.  They  have  retained 
nothing  of  it,  but  merely  the  principle  of  repetition  in  some  physical 
branches.  But  the  attempt  to  avoid  one  extreme,  exposes  them  to  the 
danger  of  falling  into  another.  And  so  the  influence  of  the  spirit  evinced 
by  the  regulations  of  1806,  might  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  degree 
dangerous,  so  long  as  the  new  system  was  carried  out  with  all  that  zeal 
that  is  wont  to  be  called  forth  by  newly  achieved  success.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  teachers,  in  their  desire  to  make  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  such  as  should  improve  the  understanding,  would  produce  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  people,  make  them  peevious  and  conceited, 
and  dissatisfied  with  their  condition ;  that  the  culture  and  development  of 
the  finer  feelings  wTould  be  checked  rather  than  promoted  by  a  method  of 
instruction  in  which,  in  direct  neglect  of  all  moral  training,  the  intellect 
and  the  formalism  of  logical  deductions  always  receive  the  chief  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  finally,  it  has  been  apprehended  that  were  the  habits  thus 
created  to  be  carried  too  generally  into  unrestrained  practice,  sooner  or 
later  discipline  would  be  endangered,  and  the  respect  that  is  due  to  others 
would  be  supplanted  by  insolence  and  insubordination.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  these  apprehensions  have  many  times  been  verified,  though 
not  so  frequently  as  has  been  represented  ;  and  as  proof  of  this,  we  may 
point  as  'well  to  that  entire  absence  of  the  ideal,  that  is  characteristic  of 
many  of  the  Dutch,  as  to  the  ultra-rationalism,  and  much  more  to  the 
selfish  (individualistic)  tendencies  that  are  now  becoming  prevalent 
among  the  young  men  of  the  cities.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  ascribe 
these  manifestations  to  national  phlegm,  wdiich  prefers  the  culture  of  the 
intellect  to  that  of  the  sensibilities,  and  the  wide-spread  spirit  of  Calvinism ; 
and  they  may  assert,  in  fine,  that  this  system  of  teaching  is  the  best 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people. — Granted ! — but  it  is  not  well  to 
encourage  by  a  partial  course  of  treatment,  those  propensities,  which,  in¬ 
dulged  too  far,  become  faults.  It  can  not  be  concealed  that  many  very 
intelligent  men  in  Holland  are  becoming  daily  more  strongly  of  this  opin¬ 
ion,  and  in  this  we  recognize  a  returning  current  of  feeling  that  promises 
much  for  the  future.  Nevertheless,  the  reform  of  1806,  has  merited  the 
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thanks  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  An  intelligent  administration, 
ever  on  the  watch  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  its  officers ; 
zealous  teachers,  who  in  general  are  more  highly  educated  than  those  in 
many  other  countries ;  a  strict  discipline,  that  is  based  more  upon  the 
moral  influence  exerted  by  the  teachers  than  upon  any  express  regula¬ 
tions; — these  agencies  were  sufficient  to  assure  improvement  and  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  brilliant  result.  But  above  all,  we  may  rest  confident  in  the 
future;  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  nation  forms  a  counterbalance  to 
the  radicalism  of  the  new  regulations,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  views 
and  experience  of  other  nations  have  gradually  softened  the  obstinacy  of 
old  prejudices,  and  introduced  more  of  life  into  the  methods  of  instruction.* 

c.  Pensions. 

Teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  are  allowed  a  pension  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  after  forty  years  of  service.  The  annual 
deposit  in  the  State  treasury,  amounts  to  two  per  cent.  The  pension  is 
increased  each  year,  by  about  one  sixtieth  of  the  salartr,  but  can  never 
exceed  two-thirds  of  it. 

D.  CONCLUDING  KEMAKKS. 

The  public  schools  hold  generally  a  higher  position  than  the  private 
schools.  The  reason  of  this  is  simple,  and  M.  Cousin  has  made  it  very 
prominent  by  a  bare  statement  of  facts.  “At  first  the  establishment  of 
schools,  in  which  charges  were  made  for  instruction,  was  left  to  private 
enterprise,  and  they  were  almost  everywhere  private  schools.  Inasmuch 
as  the  schools  for  the  poor  were  ntft  only  sustained  by  the  public  authori¬ 
ties,  but  also  directed  and  controlled  by  them,  the  school  regulations  were 
drawn  up  by  men  who  were  well  skilled  in  such  business.  The  rules 
were  strictly  followed.  The  teachers  had  been  trained  in  good  schools, 
or  in  teachers’  seminaries ;  the  method  of  teaching  was  carefully  watched ; 
the  discipline  maintained  in  the  schools  were  excellent ;  what  was  learned, 
was  learned  not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  The  poor  schools,  became, 
therefore,  in  a  short  time,  in  many  places,  better  than  the  tuition  schools 
under  private  management,  and  the  unusual  result  followed,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  middle  class  were  not  so  well  educated  as  those  of  the  poor. 
Such  a  violation  of  order  would  in  the  end  have  produced  an  actual  disturb¬ 
ance  in  society ;  and  to  avoid  this  danger,  the  cities  established  public 
tuition  schools — a  measure  that  has  been  productive  of  the  best  results, 
both  on  account  of  the  emulation  which  it  has  excited  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  schools,  and  because  those  families,  which  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  by  poverty,  or  in  their  poverty  have  too  much  self-respect  to  send 
to  the  poor  schools,  but  still  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  tolerably  high 
charges  of  most  of  the  private  schools,  find  in  these  public  schools  the 

*  The  reader  will  find  farther  information  in  the  work  of  M.  Gorlitz,  an  impartial  and  intelligent 
writer,  who  is  as  ready  to  promote  improvements  in  the  educational  system  of  his  country  as  to 
combat  the  rank  prejudices  that  have  risen  up  to  oppose  them.  This  work  contains  a  list  of  the 
best  school-books  used  in  Holland,  among  which  is  a  number  prepared  from  the  German. 
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benefits  of  instruction  at  a  moderate  cost,  suited  to  their  circumstances, 
and  not  'offensive  to  their  feelings.”  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
sacrifices  which  the  cities  made,  were  soon  recovered ;  as  in  the  case  of 
Rotterdam,  which  imposed  a  weekly  fee  of  only  twenty  cents,  (=  eight 
cents,  American,)  upon  each  scholar,  yet  the  income  from  the  tuition 
schools,  whose  expenses  amount  to  about  6,500  florins,  yields  a  surplus 
above  the  expenses,  which  is  appropriated  by  the  city  to  its  children’s 
asylums.  These  tuition  schools  are  now,  as  we  have  seen,  everywhere 
prevalent ;  public  confidence  in  them  is  continually  becoming  more  firmly 
fixed,  while  every  year  sees  the  discontinuance  of  a  number  of  the  private 
institutions. 

II.  SECONDARY  OR  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

A.  LEGISLATION. 

Instruction  in  the  intermediate  schools  of  Holland  stands  in  close 
relation  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  universities ;  the  roynl  ordinance 
of  August  2, 1815, — by  which  the  course  of  study  was  entirely  changed, — 
embraced  alike  institutions  of  two  grades,  viz.,  the  so-called  “Latin 
schools,”  which  correspond  to  the  German  gymnasia, — and  the  Universi¬ 
ties,  with  some  high  schools  of  like  rank,  but  which  confer  no  degree,  and 
are  known  as  “  Atheniums.”  We  have  to  do  here  only  with  the  Latin 
schools,  and  will  afterward  notice  to  some  extent  the  different  special 
schools.  If  the  democratic  spirit  of  Holland  is  manifested  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  its  common  schools,  the  strong  influence  of  old  customs  and  old 
prejudices,  makes  itself  felt  in  the  arrangement  of  the  higher  schools. 
Intermediate  school  instruction  is  confined  entirely  to  the  cities,  and  every 
city  esteems  it  an  honor  to  have  a  Latin  school ;  it  might  be  supposed 
that  this  was  one  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  citizenship.  The  Latin 
school  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  overseers,  who  nominate  to  the 
city  council  the  candidates  for  vacant  teacherships.  This  council  ap¬ 
points  and  pays  the  teachers.  In  regard  to  the  university,  the  state  pos¬ 
sesses  the  influence  that  is  due  to  it ;  but  for  the  schools,  it  can  only 
issue  ordinances  relating  to  the  objects  and  means  of  instruction,  and  re¬ 
quire  the  securities  that  are  thought  necessary.  Each  school  has  a 
rector  and  an  associate  rector,  (the  provisor  and  censor  of  the  French 
lyceum,)  and  one  or  more  professors  in  addition,  according  to  the  means 
of  the  institution,  and  the  number  of  pupils.  Very  often  the  rector  is  the 
only  professor,  in  which  case  he  instructs  the  first  class,  and  the  associate 
rector  the  second.  These  officers  must  have  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  which  requirement  virtually  excludes  the  mathematics  from 
the  highest  place  in  the  school.  Of  the  other  teachers,  it  is  only  required 
that  they  have  the  candidates,  degree.*  These  institutions  are  designed 

*  Each  faculty  can  confer  two  academical  degrees  ;  1,  the  candidates’  degree,  which  is  the 
lowest.  This  degree  in  literature,  (in  litteris,)  from  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  can  be  obtained 
at  the  shortest,  in  one  year  after  entering  upon  the  academical  course,  and  is  made  a  condition 
to  admission  to  the  study  of  theology  and  law  ;  whoever  wishes  to  study  medicine  must  have 
received  the  candidates,  degree  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  ;  and  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  a  preacher,  one  must  have  the  same  degree  in  literature  and  theology.  2,  the  Doctors’ 
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only  for  day-scholars  (keine  internate;)  boarding  schools  are  not  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  Dutch,  in  whom  love  of  family  and  home  life  is 
an  essential  characteristic.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  principally 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  respect  to  these  there  is  left  little 
to  be  desired.  Of  the  remaining  branches,  until  within  a  short  time,  this 
could  not  be  said.  By  the  ninth  and  tenth  articles  of  the  ordinance  of 
1815,  it  was  required  that  the  pupils  should,  at  the  close  of  their  daily 
exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek,  receive  instruction  in  the  elements  of  math¬ 
ematics,  in  geography,  and  in  ancient  and  modern  history  ; — but  there  is 
none  in  natural  philosophy,  none  in  the  modern  languages! 

The  amount  of  instruction  in  mathematics  was  left  entirely  to  the  rec¬ 
tor.  It  was  considered  a  subordinate  department,  and  was  usually  taught 
by  the  professors  of  other  branches,  who  received  therefor  an  additional 
salary.  In  case  of  necessity,  a  special  teacher  was  provided,  but  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  an  inferior  one,  and  he  received  no  tuition  fees.  This  was  the 
condition  of  things  before  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  And 
what  was  the  result?  Instruction  in  the  mathematics,  as  it  had  become 
reduced  to  almost  nothing  in  the  Latin  schools,  fell  into  neglect  at  the 
universities  also.  This  occasioned  frequent  and  earnest  complaint,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Belgium,  for  many  still  remembered  the  more  perfect  organization 
of  the  French  lyceum.  The  government  heeded  these  complaints,  and  by 
an  ordinance  of  9th  September,  1826,  included  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  geometry,  among  what  was  required  for  admission  to  the 
academical  course.  Unfortunately  the  law  permitted  the  enrolment  of  a 
student,  even  without  a  satisfactory  mathematical  preparation,  if  the 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  university  only  declared  that  the  student 
was  capable  of  following  his  lectures.  “  If  human  nature  is  the  same  in 
Holland  that  it  is  in  France,”  says  M.  Cousin,  very  justly,  upon  this 
point,  “every  examination  that  is  made  by  one  person  only,  is  worth¬ 
less.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  a  professor  of  mathematics,  to  whose 
chamber  comes  a  student  of  philosophy,  of  law,  or  of  theology,  will  carry 
his  stoicism  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  him  or  his  whole  family,  after  the  thous¬ 
and  times  repeated  intercessions  that  will  be  made,  a  certificate  that  can 
in  no  way  prejudice  mathematics,  but  the  denial  of  which  must  injure  the 
overseer  of  the  university  of  which  the  professor  is  himself  a  member?” 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  this  certificate  w'ould  never  be  refused,  and 
that  the  students,  knowing  this,  would  never  take  the  pains  to  deserve 
any  other.  But  while  the  error  here  lay  in  too  great  lenity,  the  mistake 
was  made  on  the  other  hand,  of  excessive  strictness  in  demanding  of  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  evidence  of  his  capacity  to  teach  with  success  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry.  They  failed  to  obtain  their 
object,  from  adhering  too  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  ordinance  of  1815. 
The  reform  plan  of  1826,  meanwhile  remained  in  operation ;  it  was  not 

degree,  which  presupposes  the  former.  This  degree  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  many 
offices  and  positions,  and  it  also  entitles  the  possessor  to  many  marks  of  distinction  ;  in  an 
assembly  of  jurists,  for  example,  one  that  has  the  doctorate,  takes  precedence  of  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  not  received  the  degree. 
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until  twenty  years  later,  in  1845,  that  a  new  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  new  plan,  which,  however,  was  very  far  from  receiving  all  the  votes 
of  the  chamber ;  and  to  increase  the  complication,  there  had  now  been 
raised  the  question  respecting  religious  instruction.  Two  concurrent  cir¬ 
cumstances  favored  the  reform  plan,  and  were  the  means  of  partially 
effecting  what  should  have  been  done  long  before.  Many  towns  had 
added  to  their  schools  an  industrial  department,  a  kind  of  real-schoob 
(with  a  four  years’  course,)  and  increased  also  the  amount  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  study  required  of  the  pupils  in  the  Latin  schools.  These  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  year  1843.  Moreover  a  royal  decree  of  May  23, 
1845,  required  that  an  annual  examination  should  be  made  of  the  profi¬ 
ciency  of  the  students  in  all  the  departments  of  gymnasial  instruction, 
before  a  central  committee,  who  should  make  their  report  to  the  minister 
of  the  interior.  But  while  it  was  with  reason  expected  that  the  edifice 
would  soon  receive  its  cap-stone,  this  commencement,  which  had  already 
in  1852  suffered  important  changes,  was  suddenly  demolished  by  the 
minister,  Van  Reenen.  It  has  been  said  that  it  would  be  restored  in  the 
next  law.  However  this  may  be,  the  professors  are  zealous  in  their  endeav¬ 
ors  to  remedy  the  faults  of  the  present  arrangement.  But  whatever  may  be 
done,  the  organization  of  the  greater  number  of  the  small  Latin  schools  is, 
and  will  always  remain,  necessarily  very  defective.  For  how  can  it  be 
otherwise,  while  there  are  schools  which  number  only  a  rector  and  pro¬ 
fessor,  in  the  same  person,  with  some  three,  five,  seven,  eight,  perhaps 
fifteen,  or  twenty  scholars?  Holland  could  here  follow  the  example  of 
Belgium,  where  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages  is  perhaps  less  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  where  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  centralization  of  1850,  and 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  giant  strides  have  been  taken  at 
least  in  respect  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  conformity  of  the  general 
plan  to  the  proposed  object.  Moreover  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasia  is  not  designed  merely  to  prepare 
youth  for  the  studies  of  the  university ;  and  that  the  academical  lectures 
require  that  the  hearer  should  bring  with  him  something  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  however  valuable 
this  possession  may  be. 

a.  Classification  of  Schools. 

The  intermediate  schools  are  divided  into  Latin  schools,  properly  so 
called — which  are  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  royal  decree  of  Octo¬ 
ber  6,  1843, — and  gymnasia,  provisional  and  definitive.  These  institu¬ 
tions  are  not  equally  complete,  but  are  all  arranged  upon  the  same 
principle.  In  one  school  we  find  a  special  teacher  for  the  mathematics, 
and  professors  for  the  modern  languages ;  and  in  some,  Hebrew  even  is 
taught ;  in  another  there  is  a  rector  only,  or  at  best,  assisted  by  a  single 
aspirant.  As  at  the  time  when  M.  Cousin  made  his  journey,  and  found 
in  the  school  at  the  Hague  one  professor  for  each  class,  who  was  obliged 
to  teach  all  the  branches  of  the  course  with  the  exception  of  mathematics, 
and  in  the  school  at  Utrecht,  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  of 
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departmental  instructors  carried  to  the  extreme,  so  at  this  day  there 
exists  manifold  differences  as  respects  internal  arrangement  and  extent 
of  study.  In  the  principal  gymnasia,  as  at  the  Hague,  Amsterdam  and 
Utrecht,  there  are  usually  five  Latin  classes;  generally  the  scholars 
remain  in  the  upper  or  rhetorical  class  (Prima,)  twice  as  long  as  in  the 
others,  so  that  there  are  in  all,  six  years  of  study.  M.  Cousin,  in  the 
upper  class  of  one  institution,  met  with  those  ranks  (ordines,)  in  which 
instruction  was  carried  gradually  forward  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils 
learned  by  degrees  to  labor  self-dependently,  and  thus  became  better 
fitted  to  enter  upon  the  life  of  the  university.  In  the  first  division 
weekly  compositions  (hence  call  “  Hebdomidarien  ”)  were  prepared ;  in  the 
second,  monthly  exercises  only  were  required,  while  in  the  third  the  in¬ 
struction  received  was  in  the  form  of  general  directions  merely.  Instruc¬ 
tion  was  given  more  by  informal  discourses,  than  by  lectures.  This  method 
favored  most  effectually  the  development  of  each  individual  in  accordance 
with  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  intellect  and  disposition,  and  was  on  this  ac¬ 
count  an  admirable  means  of  education,  and  produced  a  class  of  -well-trained, 
capable  scholars.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  method  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  only  when  the  number  of  pupils  is  limited.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  no  changes  of  importance  ;  which  may  be  considered  fortunate, 
for  there  can  be  no  better  instruction,  so  long  as  the  system  can  be  pur¬ 
sued  judiciously.  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  Latin 
schools  is  always  considerable,  and  is  made  up  in  general,  of  spirited, 
wide-awake  youth,  who  know  what  labor  is. 

The  learned  professions  are  not  overlooked  in  Holland  as  they  are  in 
other  countries,  and  the  young  men  who  enter  them,  have  fewer  disap¬ 
pointments  to  fear.  The  students  have  a  session  of  three  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  as  many,  four  days  in  the  week,  in  the  afternoon — but  only 
two  during  the  three  winter  months.  The  vacations  continue  six  wTeeks, 
and  in  their  arrangement  are  accommodated,  so  far  as  possible,  to  local 
circumstances.  In  1857,  there  were  taught  in  seventeen  Latin  schools, 
only  those  branches  which  are  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  viz.,  Latin  and  Greek,  elementary  mathematics,  history  and  mytho¬ 
logy  ;  no  especial  instruction  was  given  in  their  own  language ;  in  five 
others  this  was  added  ;  two  afforded  instruction  also  in  French, — three,  in 
German, — two,  in  English, — and  two,  in  Hebrew.  Only  in  two  schools 
was  natural  history  taught.  In  all  the  provisory  gymnasia  these  four 
living  languages  are  taught,  and  in  three  of  them  natural  history  and 
Italian  book-keeping.  Finally,  the  definitive  gymnasia  give  instruction 
likewise  in  the  same  four  modern  languages,  and  at  Dortrecht,  the  Italian 
in  addition  ;  at  four  gymnasia,  Hebrew  is  taught, — at  eight,  natural  his¬ 
tory, — and  at  three,  book-keeping.  At  Rotterdam  and  Maastricht,  com¬ 
mercial  instruction  is  also  given  ;  at  the  latter  place  and  at  Deventer, 
instruction  in  chemistry  and  mathematics ;  at  two  gymnasia  linear  draw¬ 
ing  is  taught, — and  at  one,  calligraphy.  In  all  these  institutions  there 
were  two  departments,  (Afdeelingen,)  of  which  one  included  the  Latin 
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classes, — the  other,  (as  in  Belgium,)  the  practical  studies,  which  were  con¬ 
tinued,  whenever  possible,  through  four  years ;  but  only  in  Bois-le-duc 
and  in  Maastricht  was  the  course  of  the  study  in  the  second  department 
fully  organized  and  separated  from  the  first. 

b.  Regulation  of  the  Schools. 

A  superintendent  of  the  Latin  schools  is  attached  to  the  department  of 
the  interior.  There  exists  no  normal  seminary  for  the  special  training 
of  the  teachers  in  the  intermediate  schools.  In  regard  to  this,  as  well 
as  the  salaries,  tuition  fees,  &c.,  almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  Holland, 
as  of  Belgium  before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  June,  1850.  The  differ- 
ences  of  minor  importance  it  will  not  be  worth  the  w'hile  to  particularize.* 

B.  STATISTICS. 

The  condition  of  the  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia  during  the  school 
year  1857-8,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


PROVINCES. 

Latin 

Schools. 

Provisory 

Gymnasia. 

Definitive 

Gymnasia. 

No.  of 
Prof’s. 

Scholars 
in  1st 
Dep't 

Scholars 
in  2nd 
Dep’t. 

Mixed 

scholars. 

Total 

scholars. 

Pop.  of  the 
cities. 

North  Brabant, 

10 

1 

1 

31 

166 

48 

214 

75,402 

Geldern, . 

9 

1 

4 

42 

169 

78 

247 

101,251 

South  Holland, 

2 

7 

57 

221 

122 

23 

366 

203,516 

North  Holland, 

1 

2 

2 

25 

101 

62 

4 

167 

314,810 

Zealaud, . 

2 

7 

25 

8 

33 

23,185 

Utrecht, . 

2 

12 

96 

96 

60,090 

Friesland, . 

5 

1 

1 

17 

108 

8 

116 

60,061 

Over  Yessel,  . . 

4 

2 

1 

27  . 

101 

118 

219 

61,641 

Groningen, .... 

2 

12 

67 

21 

33 

121 

40,653 

Drenthe, . 

2 

6 

30 

38 

11 

79 

11,907 

Limburg, . 

1 

16 

54 

94 

148 

27,925 

. . .  .Total, 

33 

7 

23 

252 

1,138 

597 

71 

1,806 

980,441 

In  the  year  1817,  there  were  68  Latin  schools  in  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  what  then  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  from  1831  to 
1835,  there  were  62  within  the  limits  of  the  present  kingdom,  (with  1,315 
scholars  in  1831,  and  1,255  in  1835;)  in  1848,  the  number  of  Latin 
schools  was  71,  with  1,888  scholars  (1,563  in  the  first  department,  and 
325  in  the  second;)  in  1849,  there  were  but  70,  with  1,887  scholars, 
(1,500  and  387  in  the  two  departments ;)  as  several  of  the  schools  had  no 
scholars,  they  have  been  discontinued  since  the  death  of  their  rectors. 
The  intelligent  reader  will  draw  more  than  one  important  inference  from 
a  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  above  table.  In  some  provinces  all 
literary  studies  are  concentrated  in  large  institutions,  as  in  the  Atheneum 
at  Maastricht  in  Limburg,  a  completely  and  ably  organized  school  with 
sixteen  professors ;  in  other  provinces,  the  whole  are  scattered  in  frag¬ 
ments,  and  the  insignificant  means  of  these  small  schools  is  an  effectual 
hindrance  to  any  actual  advance  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
It  will  be  noticed  also  that  the  numbers  of  the  scholars  in  the  first  and 
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second  departments  have  an  inverse  ratio,  compared  with  those  of 
Belgium. 

Limburg  has  literary  institutions  which  are  not  included  in  the  above 
table ;  the  Royal  College  at  Roermond,  (with  a  boarding  school  and  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Catholic  religion,)  the  Industrial  School  at  Yenloo,  and  the 
Seminary  at  Herzogenrath,  on  the  borders  of  Prussia.  This  last  mentioned 
institution,  founded  in  1831  by  Yan  Brommel,  bishop  of  Liege,  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  seminary  for  priests ;  but  since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
the  twenty-four  articles  of  1839,  and  the  annexation  of  this  portion  of 
Limburg  to  Holland,  the  theological  students  have  removed  to  St. 
Trond.  King  William  II.,  however,  would  not  permit  a  school  to  decline 
that  had  once  flourished  upon  the  territory  that  had  now  fallen  to  him. 
“  Je  vous  maintiendrai  ”  cried  he,  in  the  words  of  the  device  of  his  house, 
when  he  visited  Herzogenrath,  in  1851.  And  so  a  large  school  has  again 
been  organized  in  the  noble  buildings  of  the  former  abbey  of  Rolduc* 
under  a  grant  made  by  the  bishop  of  Roermond.  It  includes  a  theologi¬ 
cal  seminary,  (with  six  humanity,  and  two  philosophy  classes,)  an  educa¬ 
tional  Institute  in  two  departments,  (one  German  and  the  other  Dutch,) 
with  a  four  years’  course  of  study  4in  each,  and  a  Teachers’  seminary. 
The  instruction,  as  far  as  the  branches  peculiar  to  the  intermediate  school  is 
concerned,  is  as  thorough  as  in  the  Belgium  atheneuras.  In  addition, 
philosophy,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  the  Italian  language  are 
taught ;  the  last  is  merely  optional  (facultativ.)  The  corps  of  instructors 
numbers  twenty-five,  without  including  the  teachers  of  drawing,  music, 
and  gymnastics.  In  1851,  there  were  300  students  in  the  humanity  de¬ 
partment,  126  in  the  Institute,  (86  German  and  40  Dutch,)  and  30  in  the 
Teachers’  seminary.  The  humanity  students,  after  finishing  the  course 
here,  go  very  generally  to  Lowen,  or  Munster,  to  complete  their  studies. 
There  are  also  many  private  boarding  schools,  especially  in  North  Brabant 
and  Geldern.  There  exist  no  public  schools  for  higher  female  education. 

C.  MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

a.  Course  of  Study. 

The  grammars  most  generally  used  are  those  of  Dorn  Seiffen  (professor 
at  Amsterdam,)  Bake,  Zumpt  and  Madvig ;  we  meet  less  frequently  with 
those  of  Yossius,  Weytingh,  and  Brbdder.  Weytingh,  Dorring,  Bake,  and 
Reitz  are  preferred  in  the  study  of  composition.  The  smaller  lexicons  of 
Scheller  and  Karcher,  translated  by  Bosche,  are  very  frequently  used  ;  oc¬ 
casionally  also,  Georges,  Noel,  Karcher,  edited  by  Terptra,  Scheller  un¬ 
abridged,  Petiscus,  &c.  The  official  reports  of  the  jury  complain  that  very 
often  two  or  three  grammars  are  found  in  use  in  the  same  institution,  and 
that  the  scholars  at  the  close  of  their  studies  usually  show  in  their  compo- 
tions  more  correctness  than  understanding  of  what  constitutes  Latin  ele¬ 
gance.  The  classics  most  frequently  translated  by  the  higher  classes  are — 
Sallust  and  Oicero,  (orationes  selectae,  de  amicitia,  de  senectute,  de  officiis ;) 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses ;  Virgil’s  ^Eneid  ;  the  Odes,  and  rarely,  the  satires 
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and  epistles  of  Horace  ;  and  occasionally  Livy  and  Tacitus.  Until  within  a 
few  years,  the  prose  writers  were  studied  with  more  attention  than  the 
poets  ;  prosody  and  metrics  were  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  “  Gradus 
ad  Parnassum  ”  was  not  found  among  the  school-books.  But  now  a 
marked  advance  has  been  made ;  and  in  the  rhetorical  classes  it  has  by 
degrees  become  customary  to  compare  Dutch  translations  in  verse 
with  the  originals,  (as  the  Metamorphoses,  by  Bilderdijk  ; — the  Odes  of 
Horace,  by  Van  Winter ;  the  iEneid,  by  Madam  Van  Steek,)  and  to  point 
out  to  the  students  the  rules  of  Dutch  versification,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  knowledge  of  the  prosody  and  rhythm  of  the  Latin  language 
was  made  more  thorough.  On  the  other  hand  more  importance  is  placed 
here  than  in  Belgium,  upon  Latin  composition  and  speaking.  In  Greek, 
after  two  years  have  been  spent  in  learning  the  paradigms  and  rules,  two 
more  are  devoted  principally  to  the  translation  of  Homer  and  Xenophon, 
in  which  a  knowledge  is  also  gained  of  syntax  ;  in  the  rhetorical  class 
the  course  is  completed  by  the  translation  of  some  one  of  the  tragedies. 

Frequently  a  portion  of  Isocrates,  or  of  Lysias,  is  also  taken  up,  — 
sometimes  one  of  the  biographical  dialogues  of  Plato.  The  theory  of  the 
accents  is  not  neglected ;  nor  prosody,  in  the  reading  of  the  poets. 
More  methodical  and  accurately  progressive,  than  rich  in  variety,  the 
instruction  given  by  the  professors  of  Holland  is  thorough,  and  produces 
its  appropriate  effect,  as  is  shown  by  the  style  of  the  majority  of  the  aca¬ 
demical  dissertations.  Pains  are  taken  to  inspire  the  pupils  in  the 
Latin  schools  with  an  interest  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  while  teach¬ 
ing  them  the  history,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  classical  literature.  The 
manual  of  Weytingh  is  preferred  in  the  Latin  schools  of  the  whole 
country.  As  a  highly  valued  work  made  use  of  toward  the  close  of  the 
course,  we  may  add  the  u  Rhetorica  contracta”  of  Yossius;  also  the 
“Praecepta  stili  bene  latini”  of  Scheller,  and,  by  the  same  author,  the 
“  Inleiding  tot  het  lezen,  van  de  Schriften  der  Ouden,”  (Introduction  to 
the  reading  of  the  classics.)  Zealous  attention  is  now  given  to  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  native  language,  which  for  a  long  time  was  regarded  as  of 
secondary  importance.  In  respect  to  mathematics  there  yet  remains  much 
to  be  done.  Ancient  history  and  geography,  mythology  and  antiquities, 
are  of  necessity,  and  fortunately,  associated  with  the  study  of  literature. 
National  history  too  is  receiving  more  general  attention.  Still  it  can  be 
said  with  truth  that  many  a  scholar  of  the  public  schools  is  more  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  actual  world  in  those  relations  in  which  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  labor,  than  his  more  advanced  school-fellow  in  the 
Latin  schools.  If  Holland,  which  seems  to  accept  German  ideas  with  in¬ 
creasing  readiness,  were  only  imbued  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  gymnasia  in  most  of  the  allied  states  has  been  effected, 
there  would  be  nothing  more  to  desire.  It  is  remarkable  how  persistently 
this  people,  prone  to  regard  only  the  actual  and  practical,  has  clung  to 
the  old  idea  that  realistic  instruction  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible, 
while  the  study  of  the  humanities  is  alone  to  be  considered  as  effectual 
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to  the  harmonious  culture  of  the  human  faculties,  and  as  a  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  life  and  future  studies.  The  eyes  of  the  people  are  now 
opening  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Holland  still  remains  so  proud  of  its 
ancient  philological  reputation  that  it  is  determined  to  protect  from  every 
profane  touch  and  from  every  attempt  at  removal,  whatever  has  been 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  remains  of  that  reputation  and 
perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  it. 

b.  Special  Schools. 

There  still  remain  to  be  mentioned  several  special  schools,  differing  very 
much  in  character,  which  are  more  or  less  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  inter¬ 
mediate  schools,  or  even  rise  above  them,  but  which  still  can  not  be  prop¬ 
erly  included  among  the  academical  institutions.  In  connection  with  the 
army  there  are  organized  schools  of  every  grade ;  the  Instructie-bataillon,” 
with  736  pupils  in  1857,  for  the  children  of  soldiers  and  officers  of  all  ranks, 
in  which  instruction  in  the  Malay  language  is  given  to  those  who  intend  to 
enter  the  East  India  service ;  schools  for  the  militia,  with  3,587  scholars ; 
and  also  for  the  inferior  officers,  with  70  pupils  in  the  scientific  depart¬ 
ment.  Ranking  above  these,  there  are  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  with 
322  cadets  in  1858-9,  the  Royal  Marine  Institute  at  Williammsoord,  with 
131  pupils,  and  the  Seaman’s  school  at  Flushing,  with  49  pupils.  There 
are,  besides  these,  several  other  marine  schools.  At  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Delft,  engineers  and  officers  for  the  colonial  governments  are  educated ; 
this  is  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  excellently  managed,  as  is  every  other 
national  establishment,  designed  to  supply  an  immediate  want  Of  schools 
of  miltary  medical  science,  and  of  hospital  and  veterinary  practice,  there 
is  no  want  in  Holland.  Groningen  posseses  a  school  of  agriculture  ;  Am¬ 
sterdam  like  Antwerp,  in  Belgium,  an  Institute  of  trades  and  industry. 
The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Groningen,  has  attained  a  de¬ 
served  reputation  ;  in  1857-8,  it  numbered  143  pupils  of  which  110  were 
instructed  gratuitously,  27  paid  from  ten  to  fifty  florins,  and  six  paid  100 
florins  or  more.  Two  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind  are  located  at 
St.  Michelsgestel,  and  at  Rotterdam,  with  80  and  40  pupils  respectively, 
in  the  same  year.  These  are  controlled  by  commissioners,  and  sustained 
principally  by  voluntary  contributions ;  they  are  permitted  also  to  receive 
bequests  and  donations.  The  German  method  of  instruction  is  generally 
used,  as  appears  from  the  manual  recently  issued ;  “  Spraak  en  Lesorfen- 
ingen  ten  Dienste  van  doofstumme  Kindren,”  (Exercises  in  speaking  and 
reading  for  the  use  of  deaf  and  dumb  children.)  The  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Amsterdam,  also  deserves  notice.  It  had  in  1857-8  no  less  than 
65  pupils — 36  boys  and  29  girls.  With  these,  as  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  practical  instruction  is  associated  with  the  teachings  of  the  school¬ 
room.  Connected  with  the  institution,  is  an  asylum  for  such  of  the  poor 
as  are  not  capable,  after  leaving  the  institution,  of  providing  for  their 
own  wants.  Finally,  the  government  has  made  provision  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  criminals  in  the  prisons,  guard  houses,  and  local  jails.  Of  17,869 
prisoners  in  1857,  instruction  was  given  to  2,972.  Of  the  remainder, 
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8,390  were  considered  as  sufficiently  well  educated,  and  6,507  were  ex¬ 
empted  on  account  of  old  age  and  sickness.  Forty-two  teachers  were 
employed  in  the  civil  and  military  prisons. 

c.  Atheneums. 

The  Atheneum,  properly  so  called,  at  Amsterdam,  with  118  pupils,  in 
1857-8,  and  the  one  at  Deventer,  with  32  students,  are  in  reality  from  the 
character  of  the  instruction  there  given,  universities  upon  a  small  scale. 
The  institution  at  Deventer  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
three  state  universities  at  Leyden,  Groningen  and  Utrecht,  that  the  small 
Latin  school  does  to  the  larger  gymnasium.  Francker  and  Harderwick, 
have  also  their  atheneums.  With  the  exception  of  the  atheneum  at 
Amsterdam,  known  as  the  “Atheneum  Illustre,”  which  is  an  indispensable 
institution  to  so  large  a  city,  these  are  but  the  relicts  of  a  splendor  that  is 
past.  They  may  be  of  benefit,  inasmuch  as  they  furnish  a  means  of 
support  to  a  number  of  talented  men  whose  resources  would  otherwise  be 
small ;  but  this  division,  this  isolation  of  forces,  which  if  united  would 
be  more  than  doubled  in  efficiency,  is  always  to  be  deprecated.  For  a 
proof  of  this  we  need  but  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  three  great 
universities  of  Holland. 


D.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

The  second  section  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  was  carried  through  in 
1829,  but  never  went  into  operation  in  consequence  of  the  events  that 
resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  as 
defined  by  the  allied  powers  in  1815,  reads  as  follows  ;  “The  design  of  the 
intermediate  schools  is  three-fold — to  prepare  youth  for  a  course  of  aca¬ 
demical  study,  to  supply  the  want  of  a  careful  education  to  those  who 
do  not  desire  an  academical  degree,  and  lastly  to  impart  practical  informa¬ 
tion  to  those  who  purpose  devoting  themselves  to  business,  to  industrial 
and  mechanical  trades,  or  to  the  other  useful  occupations  of  civil  life.” 
Belgium,  which  since  1830  has  had  to  establish  every  thing  anew,  and 
being  engaged  more  in  industrial  occupations  than  in  commerce,  considers 
applied  science  more  necessary  than  does  its  neighbor,  with  the  exception 
of  navigation,  has  never  lost  sight  of  these  considerations,  and  has  finally 
carried  them  into  actual  operation  by  legislative  enactments.  The  better 
minds  in  Holland  have  also  appreciated  the  advantages  of  this  course,  and 
by  degrees  have  successfully  attempted  improvements  of  a  like  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  as  yet  they  have  not  succeeded  in  introducing  a  uniform  system. 
Holland  possesses  an  excellent  system  of  public  instruction  and  univer¬ 
sities,  which  still  in  general  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  ancient  re¬ 
nown,  but  their  progress  is  restricted  so  long  as  the  course  of  instruction 
in  the  immediate  schools  is  not  by  law  rendered  complete,  and  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  progressive  movements  of  the  age.  Moreover  if  the 
government  proclaims  the  freedom,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  it  must  also  provide  institutions  that  shall  afford  every  facility  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  all  classes,  especially  if  it  reserves  to 
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itself  the  right  to  employ  in  its  own  service  the  talent  and  future  abilities 
of  the  educated.  And  it  is  on  this  very  account  that  the  question  respect¬ 
ing  secondary  instruction  is  at  this  time  one  of  such  importance  in 
Holland.  If  it  be  desired  to  attain  a  result  that  shall  be  really  advanta¬ 
geous,  it  will  not  do,  resting  upon  the  constitution,  to  leave  the  parishes 
to  their  own  resources,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  opposition ;  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  Latin  schools,  small  and  irregularly  scattered  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  shoald  disappear,  and  give  place  to  preparatory  schools,  (Pro-gymna¬ 
sia,)  where  these  are  needed,  but  especially  to  institutions  corresponding 
to  the  intermediate  schools  of  Belgium,  or  to  the  real  and  burgher  schools 
of  Germany.  Should  a  number  of  such  gymnasia  be  established,  they 
must  also  be  ably  managed,  and  completely  furnished,  so  as  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  the  men  of  1829.  Instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  will  lose 
nothing  by  this,  and  the  close  connection  that  exists  between  the  three 
grades  of  instruction  will  no  longer  be  interrupted.  If  to  day  the  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  in  the  Latin  schools  be  compared  with  the  population  of 
the  cities  which  sustain  these  institutions,  (saying  nothing  of  other  cities,) 
one  will  be  astonished  at  the  disproportion,  and  must  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  citizens  are  content  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  received  at  the  public  schools.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  For  as 
primary  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  already  explained, 
should  not  be  raised  too  high,  so  also  the  wealthy  class  ought  not  to  fall 
below  their  proper  grade  of  mental  culture.  A  rigid  limitation  in  the 
education  of  the  several  classes  of  society  would  be  equivalent  to  a  cre¬ 
ation  of  caste,  and  would  prove  a  dangerous  experiment.  A  continual 
gradation  throughout  is  therefore  essential  to  a  national  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  effecting  this  than  to  perfect  the  course 
of  popular  study  by  an  addition  of  general  information,  and  the  classical 
course,  by  the  needed  complement  of  instruction  upon  practical  subjects. 
This  connecting  element  is  provided  by  a  judicious  organization  of  the 
system  of  intermediate  instruction. 


LUXEMBURG  AND  LIMBER  G. 


The  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  anciently  a  German  earldom,  eleva¬ 
ted  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  in  1354,  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
in  1444,  and  ceeded  by  Austria  in  1797  to  France,  was  assigned  to  the 
house  of  Orange  in  1815,  in  indemnification  for  territory  ceded  to  Prussia 
and  Nassau.  In  the  revolution  of  1830  it  was  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  eastern  part  (1,012  square  miles  and  188,000  inhabitants  in  1860) 
remaining  with  Holland. 

The  Duchy  of  Limberg,  anciently  an  earldom,  inherited  by  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  in  1280,  and  subsequently  annexed  to  Burgundy,  and  with 
that  duchy  came  under  the  sway  of  Spain,  and  then  of  Austria,  until  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  it  was  ceded  to  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Provinces.  It  had  an  area  of  852  square  miles,  with  198,000  inhabitants. 

The  same  views  which  have  governed  the  more  advanced  educationists 
of  Holland  in  regard  to  secondary  schools  have  prevailed  in  the  Archduchy 
of  Luxemburg,  which  although  belonging  to  the  house  of  Orange,  still 
has  its  own  legislature  and  government,  owing  to  its  position  in  the 
German  confederacy.  Public  instruction  is  there  admirably  organized, 
and  in  fact  every  class  of  society  has  its  own.  There  are  no  universities, 
but  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Atheneum  of  Luxemburg,  (with  some 
370  students,)  is  sufficiently  extended  to  fit  young  men  for  the  candidates’ 
degree  in  literature  and  the  sciences  ;  the  degrees  are  conferred  by  a  local 
jury,  who  are  governed  by  the  Belgian  regulations.  This  Atheneum, 
which  has  twenty  professors  and  four  tutors,  is  as  perfectly  organized  as 
the  better  gymnasia  of  Prussia.  Diekirch  has  a  preparatory  school, 
(Pro-gymnasium)  with  eight  professors,  four  tutors,  and  four  classes ; 
Echternach  possesses  a  Latin  and  a  real  school,  and  also  an  agricultural 
school.  A  teachers’  seminary  is  established  for  the  training  of  those 
who  are  to  become  public  school  teachers.  A  superintending  committee 
of  public  instruction,  assisted  by  a  subordinate  standing  committee,  pre¬ 
side  over  and  manage  the  whole.  The  superintendence  is  conducted 
generally  as  in  Belgium ;  and  in  both  countries  alike,  have  the  traditions 
of  Holland  left  a  deep  impression  upon  popular  instruction.  A  common 
language  and  daily  intercourse  with  the  Germans  have  also,  for  some  years 
past,  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  the  Luxemburg  character. 
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THE  LAW  AND  GENERAL  REGULATIONS  OF  1806. 


I.  THE  LAW. 

Their  High  Mightinesses ,  representatives  of  the  Batavian  Republic ,  to  all  to  whom 

these  presents  shall  come  greeting ,  &c. 

Having  received  and  approved  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  Grand  Pension¬ 
ary,  it  has  been  resolved  to  decree,  as  by  these  presents  we  do  decree  as  follows: 

LAW  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  BATAVIAN  REPUBLIC. 

Article  1.  The  special  inspection  of  primary  instruction  shall  be  confided, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  to  functionaries  who 
shall  be  called  school  inspectors,  and  who  shall  carry  that  inspection  into  effect, 
either  concurrently  or  conjointly,  according  as  the  situation  shall  require,  with 
other  persons  or  commissions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  schools ;  the  whole 
nevertheless  under  the  chief  superintendence  of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  or,  in 
his  name,  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  provincial  authorities. 

Art.  2.  The  provincial  authorities  shall  take  care  that,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  their  province,  young  persons  shall  have  every  means  of  receiving  a 
suitable  education ;  without  however,  by  an  unlimited  permission,  allowing  the 
number  of  teachers  and  of  schools  to  be  too  great,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Art.  3.  They,  as  well  as  the  parochial  {commune)  authorities,  shall  endeavor 
to  ameliorate,  and  give  security  to,  the  condition  of  the  teachers ;  according  to 
such  means  as  are  at  their  disposal,  or  according  to  such  as  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  government,  in  case  of  need.  They  shall  further  take  pains  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  the  best  system  of  education  in  the  primary  schools,  to  establish 
schools  of  industry  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  maintain  such  as 
are  already  in  existence  in  workhouses. 

Art.  4.  The  school  inspectors  living  in  the  same  province,  shall  constitute 
the  Board  of  Primary  Instruction  for  that  province. 

Art.  5.  Besides  the  power  vested  in  the  provincial  authorities  to  appoint  out 
of  their  own  body  a  committee  to  watch  over  the  primary  schools,  they  may 
appoint  from  among  themselves  a  member,  who  shall  have  particular  powers  to 
that  effect,  who  shall  stand  in  a  neutral  capacity  between  the  committee  of 
education  and  the  school  inspector,  and  to  whom  the  latter  must  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  apply  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  school.  In  the  department  of  Holland, 
there  shall  be  two  or  three  named,  viz.,  one  for  each  committee  therein  appointed. 

Art.  6.  The  Grand  Pensionary  shall  fix  the  sum  total  to  be  granted  to  each 
board.  There  shall  be  a  provision  in  the  budget  for  that  special  purpose,  and 
it  shall  cover  all  the  expenses  and  disbursements  by  the  school  inspectors,  when 
allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Art.  *7.  The  number  of  members  of  which  each  board  shall  consist,  the 
boundaries  of  the  districts,  and  the  sum  which  shall  be  allotted  to  each,  out  of 
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the  general  fund,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Grand  Pensionary,  and  may  be  re* 
vised  and  modified  according  to  circumstances. 

Art.  8.  The  first  named  members  of  each  board,  and  the  members  who  may 
eventually  be  added  to  it,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Grand  Pensionary. 

Art.  9.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  submit  to  the 
Grand  Pensionary  all  the  necessary  propositions  concerning  the  different  objects 
mentioned  in  the  three  preceding  articles. 

Art.  10.  When  a  vacancy  in  the  situation  of  a  school  inspector  is  to  be  filled 
up,  the  respective  boards  shall  deliver  to  the  provincial  authorities  a  list,  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  two  persons,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  adding  thereto  such  observations  as  may 
appear  to  them  advisable ;  and,  if  they  shall  see  fit,  increasing  the  number  of 
candidates  by  one  or  two  persons.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  that  list 
to  the  Grand  Pensionary,  who  shall  appoint  the  school  inspector. 

Art.  11.  The  boards  of  primary  instruction,  the  school  inspectors,  and  all 
other  local  boards  for  schools  which  may  be  instituted  in  conformity  with  ulterior 
measures,  shall  take  care  that  the  law  and  regulations  relative  to  primary  in¬ 
struction,  both  general,  and  special,  be  executed,  and  be  not  evaded,  nor  rendered 
inoperative,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  in  the  provinces,  districts,  towns,  or 
parishes,  which  form  part  of  their  jurisdiction.  If  such  a  case  should  arise,  a 
complaint  must  be  laid  before  the  parochial,  provincial,  or  national  authorities, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

Art.  12.  No  primary  school  shall  be  established,  or  shall  exist,  under  what¬ 
soever  denomination,  without  express  leave  of  the  respective  provincial  or 
parochial  authorities ;  who  shall  previously  take  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the 
school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  of  the  local  school  board. 

Art.  13.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a  primary  school  in  the  Batavian 
Republic,  without  complying  with  the  four  following  conditions : — 

First.  He  must  produce  one  or  more  satisfactory  certificates  of  good  charac¬ 
ter,  both  as  to  his  morals  and  his  conduct  as  a  citizen. 

Secondly.  He  must  have  a  certificate  of  general  admission  to  exercise  the 
calling  of  a  teacher. 

Thirdly.  Besides  such  certificate  of  general  admission,  he  must  produce  a 
call,  nomination ,  or  special  appointment ,  to  some  particular  school,  legally 
obtained. 

Fourthly.  After  having  obtained  such  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment, 
he  must  appear,  with  such  proofs  as  may  be  desired,  (either  individual  wit¬ 
nesses,  or  written  testimony,)  before  the  school  inspector  of  his  district,  and 
before  the  local  school  board. 

Tutors  living  in  the  houses  of  private  individuals,  and  exclusively  engaged  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  family,  are  exempted. 

Art.  14.  All  those  who,  after  the  passing  of  the  present  law,  shall  open  a 
primary  school,  or  give  primary  instruction,  under  whatever  denomination,  or  in 
whatever  manner  it  maybe,  in  contravention  of  the  two  preceding  articles,  shall, 
for  the  first  offense,  incur  a  penalty  of  fifty  florins,  and  for  a  second  offense,  of 
a  hundred  florins ;  whereof  one-third  shall  be  given  to  the  public  officer  who 
brings  the  complaint,  and  the  two  remaining  thirds  shall  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  respective  local  schools. 

If  the  offenders  shall  be  unable  to  pay  the  penalties,  the  judge  shall  have 
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power  to  inflict  such  other  punishment  as  he  shall  deem  advisable,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  persons  and  the  circumstances  of  the  parties :  for  a  third 
offense  they  shall  be  banished  from  the  parish  for  six  consecutive  years. 

Art.  15.  The  stipulations  contained  in  Article  13,  shall  not  apply  to  exist¬ 
ing  teachers  legally  exercising  their  functions,  so  long  as  they  do  not  change 
their  school,  or  their  domicile;  with  the  reserve,  nevertheless,  of  subjecting 
them  to  the  said  enactments,  in  cases  of  notorious  bad  conduct  or  extreme 
ignorance. 

Art.  16.  General  admission,  for  any  department  of  primary  instruction,  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  previous  and  suitable  examination  before  the  competent 
authorities. 

Art.  17.  The  calls,  nominations,  and  special  appointments  shall  be  given  by 
such  boards  as  shall  be  hereafter  determined  on  by  the  local  regulation  men¬ 
tioned  in  Article  20 ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  moreover,  that  no  call,  nomination, 
or  appointment  shall  take  place,  unless  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or 
the  local  school  board  be  duly  informed  thereof,  and  unless  the  certificate  of 
general  admission  shall  have  been  previously  laid  before  the  inspector. 

Art.  18.  All  those  who,  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  general  admission, 
shall  be  guilty  of  neglect  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  or  of  any  infraction 
of)  or  resistance  to,  the  law ;  or  of  notorious  bad  conduct ;  shall  be  punished, 
for  the  first  offense,  by  the  suspension  for  six  weeks  of  the  privileges  of  their 
certificate  of  general  admission ;  and  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offense,  by 
that  certificate  being  rendered  null  and  void ;  and  they  shall  be  deprived  of  any 
right  or  advantage  derivable  from  their  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment : 
and  should  they,  notwithstanding,  continue  to  teach,  they  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  punishments  and  penalties  stated  in  Article  14. 

Art.  19.  The  above  mentioned  temporary  suspension  or  annulment  of  the 
privileges  of  the  certificate,  shall  be  ordered  by  the  parochial,  provincial,  or 
national  authorities  competent  to  judge  therein,  upon  a  motion  to  that  effect  in 
the  provincial  board  of  education,  or  in  the  local  school  board ;  who  shall  con¬ 
fer,  if  necessary,  with  such  persons  as  may  be  in  most  direct  communication 
with  the  teachers  in  question. 

Art.  20.  All  further  and  particular  conditions  which  shall  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  advantage  of  primary  instruction  in  each  province,  shall  be  con¬ 
tained  in  a  local  code  of  regulations,  which  shall  be  drawn  up  by  each  provin¬ 
cial  board,  in  conformity  with  Article  5,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provin¬ 
cial  authorities ;  who,  after  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  shall  give  formal  effect  to  it. 

Art.  21.  The  Grand  Pensionary  shall  decide  upon  such  farther  regulations 
or  instructions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  uniform  and  effective  introduction  of 
this  law,  as  well  as  all  other  regulations  which  shall  have  a  tendency  to  make 
primary  instruction  in  general  more  perfect. 

All  proclamations,  statutes,  ordinances,  or  regulations,  now  in  existence  in 
this  republic,  on  the  subject  of  primary  schools,  under  whatever  denomination 
they  may  be,  and  especially  the  decree  of  the  29th  of  July,  1803,  as  well  as  all 
the  regulations  and  ordinances  for  schools  founded  upon  them,  shall,  without 
any  exception,  be  rescinded  and  annulled,  from  the  moment  that  the  present 
law  shall  be  declared  to  be  in  operation,  by  its  being  promulgated  by  the  Grand 
Pensionary. 
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By  virtue  of  Article  21,  of  the  above  law,  the  several  regulations  and  in¬ 
structions  indicated  below  by  the  letters  A.  B.  0.,  are  now  decreed  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  the  present  law  is  decreed. 

REGULATION  A. 

Concerning  primary  instruction,  and  the  establishments  connected  with  it,  in  the 
Batavian  Republic . 

Article  1.  By  a  primary  school,  is  to  be  understood,  every  establishment,  of 
whatsoever  denomination,  whether  schools,  colleges,  institutions  or  otherwise,  in 
which  the  young  of  different  ages  and  of  both  sexes  shall  be  educated,  whether 
collectively,  or  separately,  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge;  such  as  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Dutch  language ;  or  in  more  advanced  branches  of 
knowledge,  such  as  the  French,  and  other  modem  languages ;  or  the  ancient 
tongues;  geography,  history,  and  other  subjects  of  that  description;  finally,  any 
establishment  having  for  its  object  to  prepare  young  persons  for  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion  ;  the  ordinary  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia,  excepted. 

Art.  2.  Primary  schools  are  hereby  divided  into  two  classes: — 1.  Those 
which  are  directly  supported,  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  an  annual  allowance 
from  any  particular  fund,  whether  of  the  State,  province,  or  parish ;  from  eccle¬ 
siastical  funds  or  those  belonging  to  any  foundation ;  or  which,  in  any  way,  re¬ 
ceive  permanent  assistance  or  support  from  any  public  fund.  2.  Those  receiving 
no  assistance  from  any  public  fund,  which  are  supported  by  private  means  or  by 
donations.  The  first  are  to  be  deemed  public  schools,  the  second  private 
schools ;  and  the  teachers  are  consequently  to  be  classed  as  public  teachers  and 
private  teachers. 

Art.  3.  The  private  schools  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  are  of  two 
kinds: — 1.  Those  which  belong  exclusively,  either  to  a  deaconry,  to  a  hospital 
Godshuis ,  of  any  religious  community,  or  to  the  society  “  For  the  Public 
Good;”  or  to  any  foundation  whatever,  supported  entirely  at  its  own  expense; 
or  to  such  as  are  wholly  maintained  at  the  expense  and  at  the  risk  of  one,  or  of 
several  individuals,  who  have  formed  an  association  for  the  entire  and  regular  sup¬ 
port  of  these  schools :  2.  Those  which  have  no  other  income  than  what  they 
derive  from  the  fees  of  the  pupils,  receiving  no  permanent  grant  or  annual 
allowance. 

Art.  4.  Primary  instruction,  in  the  Batavian  Republic,  shall  be  given  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  mentioned  in  Articles  2  and  3,  of  the  present 
regulations ; 

In  part,  by  teachers  of  both  sexes,  including  such  other  individuals  as  may 
act  as  assistants  to,  or  substitutes  for,  the  master  or  mistress,  or  who  under  the 
name  of  under-master,  or  under-mistress,  or  the  like,  are  intrusted  with  some 
branch  of  tuition  in  these  schools; 

In  part,  by  such  teachers  of  both  sexes  as  under  the  title  of  teacher  of  lan¬ 
guages,  revisor,  (repetiieur,)  or  any  other,  give  lessons  either  in  their  own  houses 
or  abroad ;  and  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  some  separate  branch  in  the  lower 
departments  of  tuition,  to  one  or  more  pupils,  in  conformity  with  Article  1,  of 
this  regulation. 

All  such  individuals  are  comprehended  in  the  general  law,  and  shall  be  de¬ 
signated  by  the  names  schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  and  teacher  of  languages, 
the  latter  term  applying  to  those  who  give  instruction  in  private  houses. 
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Governors  or  tutors,  and  governesses,  are  alone  excepted. 

Art.  5.  Every  school  inspector  shall  have  his  own  particular  district,  the  in¬ 
spection  whereof  shall  be  confided  to  him  individually,  and  in  which  he  must, 
if  possible,  reside.  The  particular  functions  of  the  inspectors  are  regulated  by 
special  instructions  for  the  boards  of  education.  (Regulation  C.) 

Art.  6.  The  boards  of  education  shall  be  provided  by  the  provincial  authori¬ 
ties,  with  every  thing  necessary  for  holding  their  meetings,  such  as  a  suitable 
room,  fire,  light,  paper,  &c. 

Art.  7.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  he  shall  summon  an  annual  general  meeting  of  deputies  from  all  the 
provincial  boards,  to  be  held  at  The  Hague ;  he  shall  preside  at  that  meeting, 
and  they  shall  deliberate  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  primary  schools. 

Art.  8.  Each  provincial  board  shall  send  one  of  its  members  as  a  deputy  to 
attend  that  meeting,  and  his  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  according  to  a  scale 
hereafter  to  be  determined  upon. 

Art.  9.  In  small  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  or  other  places,  where,  in  addition 
to  a  public  school,  there  are  not  two  or  more  private  schools  of  the  second  class, 
exclusive  of  small  schools  kept  by  women,  the  school  inspector  of  the  district  is 
authorized,  in  concert  with  the  local  authorities,  to  intrust  one  or  more  known 
i  and  respectable  persons  with  a  local  inspection,  subordinate  to  his  own,  over  the 
school  or  schools,  and  also  over  all  the  teachers  of  both  sexes,  in  the  place, 
whether  village,  hamlet,  or  otherwise,  and  for  each  separately. 

Art.  10.  In  all  the  more  considerable  towns  and  places  where,  independently 
of  one  or  two  public  schools,  there  are  two  or  more  private  schools  of  the  second 
class,  exclusive  of  the  above-mentioned  schools  kept  by  women,  the  parochial 

I  authorities,  in  concert  with  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  shall  establish  a 
local  superintendence  of  the  primary  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  one  or  more 
i  persons,  according  to  local  circumstances,  but  so  as  each  member  shall  have  a 
particular  division,  and  all  the  schools  in  that  division  shall  be  confided  to  him 
individually.  These  persons  shall  collectively  constitute,  with  the  school  in¬ 
spector  of  the  district,  the  local  school  board,  and  their  functions  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  local  regulations  regarding  schools,  which  shall  be  issued  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  general  regulations,  and  with  the  conditions  previously  con¬ 
tained  in  the  regulations  respecting  examinations ,  or  in  the  instructions  for  the 
hoards. 

Art.  11.  In  the  towns  or  more  considerable  places  described  above,  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  public  schools,  in  so  far  as  it  may  at  present  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  of  directors,  inspectors,  or  other  persons  of  the  like  nature,  and 
which  is  not  at  present,  and  can  not  be  brought  directly  under  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  of  superintendence,  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  local  board,  or  to  two  or 
more  of  the  members  thereof  conjointly  with  an  equal  number  of  the  members 
of  the  above  mentioned  committee.  That  united  body  shall  constitute  the  local 
board  for  the  public  schools ;  and  shall  have  power,  under  the  direction  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  parochial  authorities,  to  settle  its  by-laws  and  mode  of 
operation,  according  to  circumstances,  but  in  such  a  way,  nevertheless,  that  the 
supervision  of  the  instruction  in  these  schools,  and  every  thing  connected  with 
them,  be  wholly  under  their  control. 

Art.  12.  The  formation  of  these  general  local  school  boards,  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  special  local  boards  for  the  public  schools,  must  take  place  before 
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the  expiration  of  two  months  from  the  promulgation  of  this  regulation.  The 
parochial  authorities  must  make  a  report  to  the  provincial  authorities,  as  well  as 
to  the  provincial  board  of  education. 

The  school  inspector  of  the  district  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  that  local 
school  inspection,  until  the  boards  shall  have  been  established. 

Art.  13.  The  superintendence  of  the  private  schools  of  the  first  class,  shall 
belong  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board,  unless 
a  system  of  inspection  for  that  purpose  be  otherwise  provided.  It  will  never¬ 
theless  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  the  district,  or  of  the  local  board,  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  state  and  organization  of  those  schools,  in  order  that  a  report 
thereon  be  made  annually  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  inspector,  or  the  local 
board  above-mentioned,  shall  be  bound  to  furnish  to  the  actual  inspecting 
authorities  over  these  private  schools,  all  such  information  and  observations  as 
may  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  these  schools.  The  before-mentioned  in¬ 
specting  authorities  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  into  effect  all  the  regula¬ 
tions,  both  general  and  special,  which  have  now  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
issued,  respecting  primary  instruction. 

Art.  14.  All  masters  engaged  in  primary  instruction,  and  comprehended  in 
the  above  Article  4,  shall  make  themselves  known,  either  personally  or  by 
writing,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  July  in  the  present  year,  to  the  school 
inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board.  Such  as  shall  then  ex¬ 
hibit  a  preexisting  deed  of  call  or  nomination,  shall,  in  title  thereof,  receive  a 
certificate  of  general  admission ;  and  all  such  as  may  not  be  in  possession  of  a 
deed  of  that  description,  but  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  or  of  the 
board  shall  be  considered  deserving  of  the  above-mentioned  certificate,  and  shall 
have  the  approbation  of  the  competent  authorities,  shall  in  like  manner  receive 
one.  All  those  who  shall  have  in  this  way  obtained  the  certificate  of  general 
admission,  shall  be  comprehended  among  the  teachers,  actually  exercising  a  legal 
function,  referred  to  in  Art.  13.  of  the  law. 

Art.  15.  In  cases  of  extreme  ignorance,  after  an  admonition  and  previous 
notice  by  the  inspector  or  local  school  board,  six  months  at  least  shall  be 
allowed ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  such  masters  shall  be  bound  to  ex¬ 
hibit  to  the  provincial  board  of  education,  or  to  the  local  board,  proofs  of  a  com¬ 
mencement  of  improvement,  in  default  of  which  they  shall  be  either  suspended 
or  be  deprived  of  their  office,  in  conformity  with  Art.  18  and  19,  of  the  law. 

Art.  16.  The  enactments  of  Art.  13,  of  the  law  shall  however  not  affect 
those  persons  who,  having  obtained  from  the  competent  authority  a  right  to 
teach  publicly,  and  to  prepare  young  people  in  the  higher  branches  of  education, 
may  be  disposed  to  unite  thereto  some  parts  of  primary  instruction,  whether 
the  young  persons  be  boarded  with  them  or  not ;  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
boarders,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  other  case,  if 
the  number  shall  exceed  four,  they  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  provincial 
board,  or  to  the  local  school  board ;  it  being  also  understood,  that  in  teaching 
their  pupils,  they  must  not  employ  other  persons  than  those  who  possess  the 
qualifications  required  by  Art.  13,  of  the  law. 

Art.  17.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  school, 
or  to  establish  a  new  one,  or  to  give  private  lessons,  without  having  first  ob¬ 
tained  a  certificate  of  general  admission.  In  like  manner,  no  one  shall  be  allowed 
to  teach  any  other  branch  than  that  for  which  he  shall  have  received  a  certificate 
of  general  admission. 
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Art.  18.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  situation  of  a  teacher, 
those  who  have  a  right  to  become  candidates  shall  give  notice  thereof,  in  writing, 
to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board,  adding  the 
amount  of  the  emoluments  attached  to  the  situation,  in  order  that  due  notice 
may  be  given  thereof. 

Art.  19.  In  every  nomination  or  special  appointment,  those  who  give  it  must 
deliver  to  the  person  nominated,  whether  public  or  private  schoolmaster  or 
schoolmistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  a  written  deed,  setting  forth  exactly 
the  several  duties  comprised  therein ;  and  these  last,  in  all  that  relates  to  tuition, 
must  in  no  case  go  beyond  those  for  which  the  person  nominated  shall  have 
been  authorized  by  his  deed  of  general  admission.  The  said  deed  shall  not 
confer  any  qualification  beyond  that  which  is  granted  by  the  nomination. 
These  deeds,  according  to  No.  4,  Art.  13,  of  the  law,  must  be  exhibited  to  the 
school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  board,  before  the  person  nomi¬ 
nated  can  enter  upon  any  duties ;  in  order  that  due  public  notice  may  be  given 
thereof. 

Art.  20.  Besides  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment  as  teacher  of 
languages,  there  must  be  one  as  schoolmaster ;  farther,  each  deed  shall  be  valid 
only  for  the  school  or  place  for  which  it  has  been  granted. 

All  parochial  authorities  shall  have  a  right  to  confer  a  special  appointment  on 
schoolmasters,  or  on  teachers  of  languages,  to  entitle  them  to  give  lessons  in 
private  houses  within  their  jurisdiction;  provided  such  schoolmasters  or  teachers 
of  languages  have  been  admitted  in  their  province  or  district,  with  due  observ¬ 
ance  of  what  is  enacted  by  Art.  17,  of  the  law;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
preceding  article  in  this  regulation. 

Art.  21.  A  general  regulation  for  the  internal  order  of  schools ,  to  be  drawn  up 
and  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  shall  be  intro¬ 
duced  into,  and  observed,  in  every  school.  There  shall  also  be  a  special  code 
of  regulations  for  each  school,  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  general  regula¬ 
tions.  That  special  code  shall  be  modified  according  to  the  wants  and  particu¬ 
lar  circumstances  of  each  school,  and  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  respective  local 
inspecting  authorities.  It  shall  be  sanctioned,  in  case  of  need,  and  according  to 
circumstances,  either  by  the  local  authorities,  or  by  the  provincial  authorities. 
All  these  regulations  shall  be  sent  to  the  provincial  board  of  primary  instruction, 
by  whom  they  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

Art.  22.  The  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  study 
of  suitable  and  useful  branches  of  knowledge  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues. 

Art.  23.  Measures  shall  be  taken  that  the  scholars  be  not  left  without  in¬ 
struction  in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belong , 
but  that  part  of  the  instruction  shall  not  be  exacted  from  the  schoolmaster. 

Art.  24.  At  the  expiration  of  a  given  time,  public  schoolmasters  and  school¬ 
mistresses  shall  not  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  any  other  elementary  books  than 
those  which  shall  be  contained  in  the  list  to  be  drawn  up  and  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

From  that  general  list,  every  provincial  board  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  out 
a  special  list  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  their  province,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  other  books,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  private  teachers 
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of  the  first  class  shall  have  a  right  to  use  such  other  books  as  their  schools  may 
require,  with  the  approbation  of  the  inspecting  authorities  appointed  for  their 
schools,  and  upon  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  school  inspector  or  to  the  local 
board,  where  such  exists.  The  private  teachers  of  the  second  class  shall  have 
the  liberty  of  proposing  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local 
board,  if  there  be  one,  such  books  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  any  particular 
branch  that  is  taught  in  their  schools. 

A  report  shall  be  made  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  provincial  board,  of  all  that 
has  taken  place  on  this  head,  both  as  regards  the  private  schools  of  the  first  and 
of  the* second  class;  which  report  shall  be  made  by  the  school  inspector  of  the 
district,  and  shall  be  submitted  by  the  said  board  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department. 

Art.  25.  All  persons  who,  by  negligence,  or  by  evil  intent,  shall  fail  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  Articles,  shall  be  subject  to  the  punish¬ 
ments  provided  in  the  18th  Article  of  the  law. 

Art.  26.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  relative  to  the  suspension  or  annul¬ 
ment  of  the  deeds  of  general  admission,  all  persons  and  committees  who  have 
power  over  the  private  schools  of  the  first  class,  shall  retain  the  right  to  deprive 
the  teachers  of  those  schools  of  their  call  or  nomination,  either  temporarily  or 
absolutely,  according  as  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  for  the  interest  of  the 
school.  Such  persons  or  committees  shall  inform  the  inspector  of  the  district, 
or  the  local  board,  of  the  fact,  and  of  their  reasons,  in  order  that  due  public 
notice  may  be  given  thereof. 

Art.  27.  As  concerns  masters  of  public  schools,  masters  of  private  schools 
of  the  second  class,  schoolmistresses  and  teachers  of  languages,  the  suspension 
or  annulment  of  their  deed  of  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment,  shall 
carry  along  with  it  the  annulment  or  suspension  of  their  deed  of  general  admis¬ 
sion  ;  and  due  public  notice  thereof  shall  also  be  given. 

Art.  28.  In  no  private  schools  of  the  first  class  shall  it  be  allowed  that  any 
other  children  be  admitted  to  them,  or  be  instructed  therein,  than  those  whose 
parents  belong  to  the  deaconry,  hospital,  society,  or  foundation  to  which  these 
schools  are  attached,  or  are  comprehended  in  the  number  of  their  inspectors  or 
subscribers. 

Art.  29.  In  the  schools  established  for  the  poor,  the  children  of  the  poor  only 
can  be  admitted  and  taught. 

In  places  where  no  such  schools  are  established,  the  competent  authorities 
shall  take  care  that  these  children  be  received  and  educated  in  the  ordinary 
school,  either  at  the  expense  of  the  deaconry  to  which  they  belong,  or  out  of 
some  other  fund. 

Art.  30.  The  provincial  and  parochial  authorities  are  recommended  to  take 
the  necessary  steps : 

1st.  That  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher  (principally  in  rural  parishes,)  be 
settled  in  such  a  way  that  his  duties,  when  creditably  performed,  may  obtain 
for  him  a  sufficient  livelihood,  and  that  he  be  rendered  as  little  dependent  as 
possible,  by  direct  aid,  upon  the  parents  of  the  children  who  frequent  his  school. 

2d.  That  attendance  at  the  schools  be  strictly  enforced,  and  that  they  be  kept 
open  throughout  the  year. 

The  school  inspector  of  the  district  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  of  all  the  measures  that  have  been  taken,  or  are 
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to  be  taken,  for  this  end,  and  also  of  the  effects  that  have  followed  therefrom, 
in  order  that  such  use  may  be  made  of  them  as  the  general  welfare  of  the  schools 
shall  appear  to  require. 

Art.  31.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  employ  all 
suitable  means  for  training  proper  persons  as  teachers  in  primary  schools,  for 
exciting  emulation  among  distinguished  teachers,  and  for  securing  their  main¬ 
tenance  and  ameliorating  their  condition.  He  shall  also  adopt  such  measures 
as  shall  tend  to  spread  a  well  regulated  and  truly  useful  education  among  the 
Batavian  youth.  He,  as  well  as  the  provincial  authorities,  shall  employ  all  their 
disposable  means,  to  promote  in  the  most  effective  manner,  the  perfecting  of 
primary  instruction ;  as  well  as  to  carry  into  execution,  and  maintain  in  full 
vigor,  the  law  and  all  the  regulations  that  belong  to  the  subject. 

Art.  32.  The  Grand  Pensionary  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret,  to 
restrict,  and  to  extend  the  present  regulation  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  time, 
as  he  shall  judge  useful  and  necessary. 

regulation  B. 

Concerning  the  examinations  to  be  undergone  by  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers 
in  the  primary  schools  of  the  Batavian  Republic. 

Article  1.  The  teachers  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  or  grades,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  according  to  the  examination 
which  they  shall  have  passed. 

The  fourth  or  lowest  class  shall  comprehend  all  such  schoolmasters  as  are 
tolerably  skilled  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  including  the 
rule  of  three,  and  who  show  some  aptitude  in  teaching. 

The  third  class  shall  be  composed  of  those  who  read  and  write  well,  and  are 
skillful  in  arithmetic,  including  fractions ;  and  who  can  use  these  last  in  practical 
questions  with  facility.  They  must,  besides,  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Dutch  language,  and  have  acquired  some  correct  ideas  as  to  a 
good  system  of  teaching. 

The  second  class  shall  be  assigned  to  all  such  schoolmasters  as  can  read  and 
recite  well ;  who  can  write  a  good  and  neat  hand ;  who  are  familiar  with  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  arithmetic ;  who  have  advanced  pretty  far  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  Dutch  language ;  who  have  some  acquaintance  with 
geography  and  history ;  and  who  are  capable  of  imparting  a  somewhat  advanced 
degree  of  instruction. 

The  first  or  highest  class  shall  consist  of  those  who,  besides  being  very  skill¬ 
ful  in  all  the  different  parts  of  primary  instruction,  shall  possess,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  a  judicious  and  en¬ 
lightened  method  of  teaching;  to  whom  geography  and  history  are  familiar; 
who  have  made  some  progress  in  mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy ;  and 
who  are  distinguished  by  the  general  cultivation  of  their  minds. 

Schoolmistresses,  although  connected  with  establishments  of  different  descrip¬ 
tions,  shall  collectively  constitute  one  class  only ;  and  the  same  rule  shall  apply 
to  teachers  of  languages. 

Art.  2.  Those  who  only  desire  to  obtain  a  deed  of  general  admission  to 
qualify  themselves  as  teachers  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  class,  shall  be  required  to 
undergo  an  examination  before  the  school  inspector  of  the  district  only,  who 
shall  make  a  report  thereof  to  the  board  of  education,  in  order  that  the  latter 
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may  declare  the  admission,  and  issue  the  certificate  thereof,  if  it  shall  have  taken 
place. 

Art.  3.  All  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  general  admission  as  a 
master  of  the  third,  second,  or  first  class,  must  be  examined  by  a  provincial 
board  of  education. 

Art.  4.  Besides  the  examinations  which  masters  must  pass,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment,  as  hereafter  provided,  the  local 
school  boards  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  all  persons  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  general  admission  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  or  as  a  schoolmistress.  Where 
there  is  no  local  school  board,  these  examinations  shall  take  place  before  the 
school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  by  the  provincial  board,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  candidate  proposing  to  teach  foreign  languages,  or  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge. 

Art.  5.  The  provincial  boards  of  education,  the  school  inspectors,  or  the  local 
boards  shall  not  admit  to  examination  for  a  general  admission,  any  individuals 
who  shall  not  have  been  domiciled,  for  a  year  preceding,  in  their  province,  dis¬ 
trict,  town,  or  other  place  within  their  jurisdiction,  except  in  the  case  of 
foreigners  who  may  wish  to  settle  there. 

Art.  6.  Every  person  desirous  of  passing  an  examination  for  the  office  of 
schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  must  appear  in  due  time 
before  the  member  of  the  provincial  board,  or  before  the  member  of  the  local 
board  in  whose  district  or  section  he  or  she  resides. 

If  he  be  a  foreigner,  he  must  equally  apply  to  the  said  member  of  the  district 
or  section  in  which  he  wishes  to  settle ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  must 
produce,  at  the  same  time,  one  or  more  satisfactory  certificates  of  good  moral 
conduct  and  of  good  conduct  as  citizens. 

The  above  named  member  shall  then  notify  the  time  and  place  where  the 
examination  shall  be  held. 

Art.  V.  In  these  examinations,  the  object  shall  be,  to  ascertain  not  only  the 
extent  of  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  branches  he  is  proposing  to  teach, 
but  also  his  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  others,  and  especially 
to  children. 

.  Art.  8.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  properly  so  called,  the  exam¬ 
iners  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  in  conversation  with  the  candidate,  his  opinions 
on  morals  and  religion,  the  sphere  of  his  attainments,  both  with  regard  to  the 
most  indispensable  parts  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  foreign  languages  and 
other  branches  which  he  proposes  to  teach ;  together  with  his  aptitude  to  direct, 
instruct,  and  form  the  character  of  youth. 

Art.  9.  The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  as  follows : — 

1.  Reading  from  different  printed  and  written  characters ;  and  whether  with 
a  good  pronunciation,  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent,  and  with  a  knowledge 
ofpunctuation. 

2.  Some  words  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  be  shown  to  the  candidate, 
to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  orthography. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  Dutch  language,  a  sentence  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  which  he  shall 
analyze,  and  point  out  the  parts  of  speech ;  and  he  must  give  proofs  of  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  declensions  and  conjugations. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  write  some  lines  in  large,  middle,  and  small  hand,  and 
shall  make  his  own  pens. 
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5.  Some  questions  in  arithmetic  shall  be  proposed  to  him,  confining  this 
especially  to  such  as  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  which  shall  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  dexterity  of  the  candidate  in  calculations,  both  in  whole  numbers  and 
in  fractions.  Questions  shall  be  put  to  him  on  the  theoretical  parts,  and 
especially  on  decimal  arithmetic. 

6.  Some  questions  shall  be  proposed  on  the  theory  of  singing. 

1.  Different  questions  shall  be  proposed  relative  to  history,  geography,  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  the  candi¬ 
date  proposes  to  teach. 

8.  A  passage  in  French,  or  in  any  other  language  in  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  examined,  shall  be  given  to  him  to  read  and  to  translate.  A  pas¬ 
sage  in  Dutch  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  to  be  translated  by  him,  either  in  writing 
or  viva  voce,  into  the  language  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  examination.  He 
shall  be  required  to  give,  de  improviso,  in  the  same  language,  a  composition  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  or  narrative,  &c. ;  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  acquaintance  he  possesses  with  the  language  in  question,  in  orthogra¬ 
phy,  grammar,  and  punctuation. 

Art.  10.  The  examination  upon  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate  having 
been  completed,  the  examiners  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  his  capacity  for 
teaching;  they  shall  question  him  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  children  to 
know  the  letters,  figures,  and  the  first  principles ;  then  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

They  shall  then  require  him  to  relate  some  story  or  portion  of  history,  in  order 
to  discover  the  degree  of  talent  he  possesses  to  present  things  to  children  with 
clearness  and  precision ;  care  shall  be  taken,  if  there  be.  a  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present,  of  different 
ages  and  of  different  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  particu¬ 
larly  his  skill  in  practicaLteaching. 

Art.  11.  Finally,  the  examiners  shall  propose  some  questions  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  followed  in  rewards  and  punishments ;  as  also  in  general  on  the  best 
methods  to  be  adopted,  not  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  of  children,  but,  most  especially,  to  bring  them  up  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Christian  virtues. 

Art.  12.  When  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  examiners  shall  deliver  to 
the  candidate,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  general  admission  as  master,  and  has 
given  proof  of  sufficient  ability,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  ability ;  and  in  this  shall  be  stated,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  the  nature  of  the  talent  and  of  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate,  as 
proved  by  his  examination ;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obtained,  if  it 
be  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  and  consequently  such  a  general 
admission  as  shall  give  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  situation  of  a  master,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  Finally,  the  said  deed 
shall  declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  for  which  he  shall 
have  obtained  the  general  admission. 

Art.  13.  The  schoolmistresses  or  teachers  of  languages  who  shall  have 
passed  an  examination,  and  have  given  sufficient  proofs  of  their  ability,  shall 
also  receive  a  deed  which  shall  contain,  besides  a  declaration  of  the  extent  and 
amount  of  their  acquirements  and  talents,  as  proved  by  the  examination,  a 
general  admission,  either  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress  or  teacher  of  languages 
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That  deed  shall  moreover  expressly  declare  the  branches  of  study  and  the  lan* 
guages  which  the  person  examined  shall  be  entitled  to  teach. 

Art.  14.  All  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  articles  shall  be  alike 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  republic,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  form. 
If  they  are  issued  by  a  provincial  board  of  education,  they  shall  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  seal  of  the  board  shall  be  affixed  to  them. 
The  deeds  issued  by  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  signed  by  the 
inspector  only,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

Art.  15.  The  certificates  for  the  first  and  second  class,  issued  by  a  provincial 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  them  to  be  masters  in  all  primary  schools, 
public  as  well  as  private,  of  the  two  classes,  in  all  places  throughout  the  republic 
without  exception ;  whereas  the  deeds  issued  by  a  local  board  shall  confer  no 
privilege  beyond  that  locality. 

Art.  16.  The  certificates  for  the  third  class,  as  well  as  those  for  the  fourth,  or 
lowest  class,  shall  confer  no  privilege  of  becoming  teachers,  except  in  schools 
established  in  places  whose  wants  are  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  capacity  of 
such  masters,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
board. 

Art.  17.  In  order  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  two  preceding  articles 
may  be  more  easily  carried  into  effect,  the  schools  in  small  towns  and  less  con¬ 
siderable  places,  more  fully  described  in  Art.  9,  of  Regulation  A.,  sliall'be 
classed  by  the  different  inspectors,  and  by  the  provincial  boards,  into  higher , 
middle ,  and  lower  schools,  upon  a  principle  hereafter  provided.  This  classifica¬ 
tion,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provincial  authorities  for  approval,  shall 
be  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  principal  schools  falling  into  the 
hands  of  incompetent  masters;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  the  power  of 
placing  a  very  able  master  over  the  smallest  school. 

Art.  18.  In  the  towns,  or  places  of  greater  importance,  described  more  fully 
in  Art.  10,  of  Regulation  A.,  no  master  of  the  fourth,  or  lowest  class,  shall  be 
eligible  to  either  a  public  or  a  private  school.  The  local  boards  are  even  recom¬ 
mended  to  take  care,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  tuition  in  the  schools  of  their 
towns  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  any  other  than  masters  of  the  first  or  second 
.  class. 

Art.  1 9.  The  deed  to  be  delivered  to  the  masters  of  the  first  class,  shall  bear 
the  title,  par  excellence ,  of  Complete  Certificate.  It  shall  not  be  granted  to 
any  one  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;*  the  greatest  strictness 
must  be  observed  in  granting  this  certificate,  which  shall  be  distinguished  from 
all  the  others,  in  form  as  well  as  in  the  terms  in  which  it  is  drawn  up. 

Art.  20.  The  value  of  the  Complete  Certificate ,  delivered  in  terms  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  conditions,  shall  be  settled  for  each  province  by  the  local  regulation ; 
witli  this  proviso,  that  the  possessors  of  such  certificates  shall  be  entitled  to  ex¬ 
amination  gratis,  when  they  are  desirous  of  undergoing  one,  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  them.f 

Art.  21.  The  deeds  of  general  admission,  qualifying  for  the  situation  of 

*  The  age  at  which  each  of  the  three  other  ranks  may  be  obtained  were  subsequently  fixed  as 
follows  :  the  second  class  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  the  thirfl  class  at  eighteen,  and  the  fourth 
class  at  sixteen. 

t  This  temporary  article  has  been  long  since  abolished. 
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schoolmistress  or  teacher  of  languages,  shall  only  be  valid  within  the  limits  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  issued. 

Art.  22.  A  deed  of  general  admission  as  teacher,  of  whatever  rank,  shall 
confer  the  privilege  upon  the  holder,  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  call,  nomina¬ 
tion,  or  special  appointment,  either  as  a  master,  or  a  teacher  of  languages.  But 
a  general  admission  as  teacher  of  languages,  on  the  contrary,  shall  give  no  right 
to  the  holder  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  master,  unless  a  general  admission  as  master  shall  also  have  been 
obtained. 

Art.  23.  Masters  of  the  three  lower  classes  shall  be  at  liberty  to  apply  at 
any  time  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  province  in  which  they  reside  to  be 
admitted  into  a  higher  class,  by  undergoing  a  fresh  examination ;  and  the  most 
distinguished  individuals  in  the  two  lower  classes,  shall  be  invited  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  by  the  local  school  board,  to 
come  forward  at  the  expiration  of  ^very  two  years  to  be  again  examined  before 
the  provincial  board,  until  they  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  as  master  of 
the  second  class ;  and  on  each  occasion  a  new  certificate  shall  be  delivered  to 
them,  according  to  the  higher  rank  to  which  they  shall  have  been  raised. 

Art.  24.  A  list  containing  the  name,  the  rank,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  of 
the  abilities  of  each  of  those  who  shall  have  obtained  deeds  of  general  admis¬ 
sion  as  master,  mistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  shall  be  published  through  the 
medium  of  the  periodical  work,  intitled  Bydragen  tot  den  Staat ,”  &c.*  The 
mistresses  of  schools  for  very  young  children  shall  not  be  included  in  this  list. 

Art.  25.  Those  who  shall  have  obtained  a  general  admission  as  master,  of 
whatsoever  rank  or  kind  it  may  be,  must  undergo  a  second  examination  or  com¬ 
parative  trial,  when  they  are  candidates  for  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  that  comparative  trial  shall  take  place,  either  before  the  local 
school  board,  or  before  some  other  board  or  persons  duly  authorized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  by  those  who  have  authority  to  appoint  them. 

Art.  26.  The  provincial  and  municipal  authorities  shall  fix  the  payments  to 
be  made  for  the  examinations ;  but  in  such  a  manner, — 

1.  That  there  shall  be  an  increase  in  the  rate  payable  for  each  new  class,  and 
that  a  due  proportion  shall  be  observed  in  the  fees  to  be  exacted  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ranks  of  schoolmasters,  schoolmistresses,  and  teachers  of  languages. 

2.  That  if  a  person  shall  have  paid  the  fee  for  the  lower  class  of  schoolmaster, 
when  he  obtains  a  higher  rank,  he  shall  not  pay  more  in  addition,  than  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  fee  for  the  lower  class,  and  that  for  the  higher  class  into 
which  he  has  been  admitted. 

3.  That  if  a  teacher  of  languages  shall  obtain  any  rank  as  a  master,  he  shall 
be  considered  as  having  thus  far  paid  nothing  toward  the  fee. 

4.  That  those  who,  according  to  the  preceding  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
schools,  shall  have  passed  an  examination  for  which  they  have  paid  the  fee,  and 
shall  undergo  a  new  examination  in  order  to  obtain  rank,  of  whatever  degree, 
shall  not  pay  more  than  the  difference  between  the  amount  payable  for  the 
higher  rank  and  their  former  payment.  All  those  who  shall  have  obtained  a 
complete  certificate,  are  exempted  from  this  provision. 

5.  That  the  fees  paid  for  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  the 


*  This  useful  compilation  continues  to  the  present  day. 
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school  inspector  of  the  district  shall  he  paid  over  to  the  fund  for  the  respective 
boards  of  education. 

Art.  27.  The  Grand  Pensionary  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret, 
restrict,  or  extend  the  present  regulation,  as  it  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  useful 
and  necessary. 

REGULATION  C. 

Instruction  for  the  School  Inspectors ,  and  for  the  hoards  of  education  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  provinces  of  the  Batavian  Republic. 

Article  1.  The  school  inspectors  shall  take  the  utmost  care  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  be  conducted  upon  an  uniform  system,  improved,  and  rendered 
more  directly  and  more  generally  useful ;  that  the  masters  be  really  capable  of 
imparting  instruction  of  that  nature ;  that  their  zeal  be  encouraged,  their  merit 
rewarded,  and  their  condition  improved;  that  the  measures  taken,  or  to  be  taken, 
relative  to  primary  education  be  duly  notified  and  carried  into  execution ;  that 
all  obstacles  which  may  present  themselves  be  removed  with  prudence,  in  order 
that  the  improvement  of  primary  instruction  in  general,  may  be  brought  before 
the  public  in  an  advantageous  light;  all  in  conformity  with  the  following 
provisions. 

Art.  2.  Each  inspector  shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  number  and 
situations  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  with  the  state  of  primary  instruction 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  district.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that, 
besides  the  necessary  number  of  ordinary  schools,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  for  children  of  tender  age,  organized  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  also  schools  of  industry.  Finally,  he  shall  take  care,  that  proper 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  primary  education  may  be  obtained,  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  different  parishes. 

Art.  3.  He  shall  make  it  his  business  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
the  different  masters  in  his  district,  and  with  extent  of  their  fitness,  and  shall 
keep  a  note  thereof.  He  shall  be  at  all  times  accessible  to  those  who  think 
they  require  advice  and  explanations  from  him,  concerning  their  duties :  in 
particular  cases  he  may  require  them  to  appear  before  him  in  person,  or  to 
address  him  in  writing,  when  he  shall  deem  it  necessary. 

Art.  4.  He  .shall  make  it  his  special  business  to  excite  and  maintain  the  zeal 
of  the  masters ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  at  fixed  periods  require  a  certain 
number  of  them  to  meet  him,  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  other  parts  of  his 
district,  and  as  frequently  as  possible.  On  these  occasions,  he  shall  converse 
with  them  on  the  object  and  nature  of  the  important  duties  confided  to  them, 
and  upon  the  best  method  of  fulfilling  them  faithfully  and  usefully  for  the 
children.* 

Art.  5.  The  inspector  shall  be  bound  to  visit  twice  a  year ,  all  the  schools  in 
his  district,  which  are  directly  subject  to  his  supervision.  He  is  hereby  exhorted 
to  repeat  those  visits  at  different  times,  either  when  a  particular  case  calls.for  it, 
or  for  the-  general  good,  and  as  often  as  he  can  do  so  without  imposing  too 
heavy  a  duty  upon  himself  He  shall  inspect  the  other  schools  in  his  district 
from  time  to  time ;  but  if  these  schools  are  under  any  particular  superintend- 


*  In  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  this  article,  societies  of  schoolmasters  have  heen  formed,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  inspectors,  at  different  times,  in  the  districts  of  each  province,  which  keeps  up  a 
rivalry  of  improvement.  They  meet  at  stated  times,  generally  every  month. 
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ence,  he  shall  not  visit  them  without  having  had  due  communication  with  the 
persons  who  are  so  charged  with  them. 

Art.  6.  In  visiting  the  schools  which  are  under  his  direct  supervision,  he 
shall  call  upon  the  master  to  teach  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  in  his 
presence,  those  which  are  in  different  stages  of  progress,  in  order  that  he  may 
judge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  regulated.  He 
shall  also  inquire  if  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction,  as  well  as 
the  regulation  for  the  internal  order  of  the  school,  are  duly  observed  and  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  and  he  shall  pay  attention  to  every  thing  which  he  believes  to  be  of  any 
importance.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  the  inspector  shall  have  a  private 
conversation  with  the  master  or  mistress,  upon  all  he  has  observed ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  case  may  be,  he  shall  express  approbation,  give  them  advice,  ad¬ 
monish,  or  censure  them,  upon  what  he  may  have  seen  and  heard.  Every 
school  inspector  shall  keep  notes  of  all  remarks  and  observations  which  he  shall 
have  made  in  the  course  of  his  visits,  to  be  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided. 

Art.  7.  In  his  visits  to  the  other  schools,  the  inspector  shall  not  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  master  the  remarks  and  reflections  he  may  have  had  occasion  to  note 
down,  but  shall  with  due  discretion  communicate  them  either  to  the  local  board 
or  to  the  particular  parties  intrusted  with  their  superintendence,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  school. 

Art.  8.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  in  which  the  in¬ 
spectors  may  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  or  cooperation  of  the  civil  power, 
they  shall  apply  to  the  local  authorities,  either  provincial  or  national,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  business. 

Art.  9.  They  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  improve  the  school-rooms ;  to 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets;  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes  of  the  masters;  and  to  the 
schools  being  kept  open  and  attended  without  interruption,  as  much  as  possible, 
during  the  wHole  year.  They  shall  for  that  purpose  make  the  necessary  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  constituted  authorities,  or  to  the  persons  who  have  power  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  that  end ;  conforming,  moreover,  in  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  the  present  and  the  preceding  Article,  to  what  has  been 
declared  in  Art.  5,  of  the  law. 

Art.  10.  They  shall  take  care  that  before  any  master  enters  upon  his  office, 
he  be  provided  with  the  required  license  of  appointment,  and  they  shall  require 
him  to  produce  at  the  same  time  the  documents  which  were  necessary  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  special  nomination.  As  regards  the  annual  renewal  of  the  patent, 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  law  for  that  purpose  shall  look  after  it.* 

Art.  1 1.  Although  every  school  inspector  be  authorized  in  the  cases,  and  in 
the  manner  provided  by  Art.  9,  of  Regulation  A.,  to  depute  the  local  inspection 
of  one  or  more  schools  to  one  or  more  persons,  he  shall  nevetheless  be  held 
fully 'responsible  for  those  schools  and  for  the  education  which  is  given  in  them. 
He  shall  be  bound  to  fulfill  in  person  the  essential  duties  of  his  office  as  regards 
those  schools.  The  appointment  of  the  local  inspectors  is  merely  to  aid  and  re¬ 
lieve  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Art.  12.  Being  a  member  of  every  local  school  board  established  in  his  dis- 


*  Long  since  become  obsolete. 
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trict,  the  inspector  must  receive  notice  of  all  their  meetings,  and  he  must  attend 
them  as  often  as  possible,  and  especially  on  those  occasions  when  candidates  are 
to  be  examined. 

He  shall  have  access  to  all  the  schools  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  local 
boards,  but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  preside  at  those  meetings  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  nor  shall  he,  conjointly  with  the  other  members,  take  part  in  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  any  section  or  number  of  schools  in  the  place,  which  are  confided  to  the 
personal  inspection  of  an  individual  of  the  board. 

The  other  members  of  the  local  boards  shall  possess  the  same  powers  of  in¬ 
spection  over  the  primary  schools  in  the  place,  each  in  his  particular  section,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  duties  of  inspection  are  intrusted  individually  to  the 
school  inspectors  in  those  situations  where  no  local  boards  exist ;  so  that  every 
thing  contained  in  the  first  nine  articles  of  the  present  regulation  concerning 
school  inspectors  shall  apply  to  the  members  of  the  local  boards,  subject  only  to 
the  alterations  that  the  different  circumstances  require. 

Art.  13.  The  inspector  shall  endeavor,  by  all  suitable  means,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  friendly  communications  with  the  local  inspectors,  and  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  members  of  the  local  school  boards  established  in  his  district,  to  have  the 
earliest  and  most  correct  information  of  all  changes,  and  of  all  events  of  im¬ 
portance  respecting  the  primary  schools,  which  may  occur  in  any  part  of  his 
district;  or  of  any  thing  relating  to  vacancies  in  the  office  of  teacher,  either  by 
death,  resignation,  or  other  cause.  He  shall  inform  himself  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  schools ;  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong ;  of  the  emoluments ;  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  attached  to  the  situations ;  as  also  the  names,  qualifications,  rank  and 
talents  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  received  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  ap¬ 
pointment  to  fill  the  vacancies  throughout  his  district. 

Art.  14.  The  inspector  shall  send  monthly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  an  accurate  report  of  all  vacancies  in  the  office  of  teacher, 
and  of  all  new  appointments,  (except  what  concerns  the  schools  for  children  of 
tender  age,)  and  of  every  detail  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  in  order  that 
such  reports  may  be  published,  in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  thought  advisable,  in  the 
periodical  work  entitled  “ Bydragen ,”  &c. 

Art.  15.  The  inspectors  shall  take  care,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  inspector  in  any  district,  whether  by  resignation,  death,  or  other  cause, 
that  all  the  papers  and  documents  relating  to  it  be  delivered  in  good  order  to 
the  person  who  shall  succeed. 

Art.  16.  When  any  such  vacancy  shall  occur,  whether  by  death,  resignation, 
or  other  cause,  the  inspection  of  the  district  shall  be  carried  on  until  a  successor 
is  appointed,  by  one  or  more  of  the  inspectors  belonging  to  that  provincial 
board,  according  to  a  temporary  arrangement  to  be  made  by  the  said  board  on 
each  vacancy,  and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

The  parties  discharging  the  duties  of  a  vacant  inspectorship  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  emoluments  belonging  to  the  office. 

Art.  17.  The  recommendations  for  filling  up  vacancies  among  the  school  in¬ 
spectors  of  a  district  shall  in  future  be  made  by  the  respective  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  vacancy  shall  have  occurred,  and  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  provincial  authorities ;  and  if  any  circumstances  shall  prevent 
this  being  done,  these  shall  be  communicated  to  the  said  authorities  during  the 
session  of  the  board. 
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Art.  18.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  boards  shall  be  held  in  the  towns 
where  the  provincial  authorities  reside,  at  least  three  times  a  year ;  the  one  dur¬ 
ing  Easter  week,  the  other  two  in  the  second  week  of  July  and  October.  The 
particular  days  and  hours  shall  be  fixed  by  the  boards  themselves,  who  shall 
advertise  them  in  the  Bydragen. 

Art.  19.  Extraordinary  meetings  shall  be  held : 

1.  When  required  for  one  or  more  examinations.  They  shall  be  regulated  as 
provided  in  the  code  of  local  regulations ; 

2.  When  specially  ordered,  either  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  or  by  the  provincial  authorities ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  party  calling 
the  meeting  shall  defray  all  expenses,  at  a  reasonable  rate ; 

3.  When  the  members  consider  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  hold  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  meeting  ;  but  it  shall  then  be  at  their  own  expense. 

Art.  20.  All  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  bound  to  be  present  at  these 
meetings,  and  can  only  be  excused  by  a  case  of  urgent  necessity. 

Art.  21.  The  offices  of  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  shall  be  filled 
by  all  the  members  in  rotation,  but  the  length  of  service  of  any  individual  may 
be  prolonged  provided  it  be  with  his  consent. 

Art.  22.  If  the  board  shall  be  desirous  of  appointing  to  the  office  of  secre¬ 
tary  a  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  board,  the  proposal  shall  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  provincial  authorities,  and  the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the 
Grand  Pensionary.  Nevertheless,  such  appointment  shall  not  carry  along  with 
it  any  increase  of  the  grant  assigned  to  each  board. 

Art.  23.  These  meetings,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
solved,  until  all  the  business  to  be  transacted,  shall  have  been  duly  attended  to. 

Art.  24.  At  each  ordinary  meeting,  each  member  shall  give  in  a  written 
report : — 

1.  Of  the  schools  he  has  visited  since  the  last  meeting,  stating  the  time  of  his 
visit,  and  the  observations  he  then  made  regarding  the  state  of  the  schools,  in 
all  the  different  particulars. 

2.  Of  the  meetings  he  has  held  of  the  schoolmasters  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
municating  with  them  respecting  their  duties. 

3.  Of  the  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  him  of  masters  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  of  the  higher  classes,  by  virtue  of  Art.  2,  of  Regulation  B. ; 
the  whole  accompanied  by  such  particulars  as  shall  be  deemed  of  importance. 

4.  Of  the  changes  and  other  events  which  shall  have  taken  place  in  his  dis¬ 
trict,  relative  to  any  school  or  schoolmaster,  since  the  last  meeting,  and  espe¬ 
cially  all  vacancies  of  masterships,  the  delivery  of  deeds  of  call,  nomination,  or 
special  appointment  of  every  degree  and  of  every  class,  setting  forth  the  most 
important  circumstances  connected  with  them :  the  appointment  of  local  in¬ 
spectors  in  places  of  minor  extent ;  the  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in  the 
local  school  boards ;  the  inspection  of  a  new  primary  school  or  school  of  in¬ 
dustry  ;  the  admission  of  any  teacher  of  languages ;  the  drawing  up  of  any 
rules  for  the  internal  order  of  schools ;  the  introduction  of  school-books,  other 
than  those  contained  in  the  general  list  of  books,  in  the  private  schools  of  both 
classes ;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes 
of  the  masters ;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  schools  being 
uninterruptedly  kept  open  and  attended ;  any  difficulties  they  may  have  en¬ 
countered  ;  the  encouragement  or  otherwise  which  the  masters  may  have  met 
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with;  and  the  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  inspector  shall 
further  point  out  the  particular  parts  which  he  wishes  to  have  inserted  in  the 
above  mentioned  monthly  publication  Bydragen. 

Art.  25.  From  these  written  documents  and  other  private  information,  as  well* 
as  from  the  written  reports  of  the  local  school  boards,  (as  mentioned  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article,)  every  school  inspector  shall  draw  up  annually,  previous  to  the 
meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  a  general  report  on  the  state  of  the  schools  and 
of  primary  instruction  throughout  his  district.  He  shall  state  therein  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  he  has  not  visited,  or  has  not  visited  more  than  once,  any  particular 
school  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  state  such  proposals  as 
appear  to  him  deserving  of  attention,  and  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  primary  instruction. 

That  general  report,  together  with  the  ordinary  written  reports  of  the  past 
month,  shall  be  presented  to  the  meeting  which  is  held  after  Easter. 

Art.  26.  In  order  that  the  school  inspectors  may  not  omit  to  mention  in  their 
annual  report  any  of  the  particulars  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  local 
school  boards  or  their  individual  members,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  schools 
placed  under  their  individual  inspection,  shall  draw  up  a  report  in  writing, 
similar  to  that  required  from  the  school-inspectors,  before  the  end  of  February, 
at  latest. 

This  report  shall  also  contain  every  particular  relating  to  the  schools;  it  shall 
be  presented  to  a  meeting  of  the  local  board,  and  shall  be  transmitted  after¬ 
ward  to  the  inspector  of  the  district,  to  be  used  by  him  for  the  before-mentioned 
purpose. 

Art.  2*7.  From  these  annual  reports  of  the  different  members  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  provincial  boards,  each  of  them  shall  draw  up  a  brief  and  general  summary 
of  the  state  of  the  schools  and  of  primary  instruction  throughout  his  province; 
and  two  copies  shall  be  made  thereof. 

Art.  28.  At  the  end  of  the  ordinary  meeting  the  provincial  boards  shall 
forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  within  fifteen  days: — 

1.  An  authentic  extract  from  the  minutes  or  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  and 
of  any  extraordinary  meetings  that  may  have  been  held ; 

2.  The  original  written  reports  delivered  in  by  each  member; 

3.  A  list  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  been  examined  during  the  sitting  of 
the  board,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  stating  the  results  of  the  examinations, 
and  particularly  the  ranks  which  the  different  persons  shall  have  obtained,  in 
order  that  publication  may  be  made  of  all  that  shall  be  considered  necessary  to 
be  made  public  in  the  periodical  work  intitled  Bydragen. 

Art.  29.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  meeting  held  in  Easter  week, 
each  board  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded  within  the  space  of  four 
weeks,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  besides  the  docu¬ 
ments  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, — 

1.  One  of  the  two  authentic  copies  of  the  annual  general  summary. 

2.  The  originals  of  the  general  reports  of  the  different  members  of  the 
boards. 

3.  The  originals  of  the  annual  written  reports  of  the  different  local  boards. 

4.  A  detailed  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  each  of  the  members  of  the 
proposals  which  each  board  shall  be  desirous  of  bringing  under  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  next  annual  general  meeting,  or  which  it  has  been  resolved  to  lay 
before  the  provincial  authorities. 

Art.  30.  A  similar  authentic  copy  of  the  annual  general  summary  shall  be 
•  forwarded  by  the  board,  within  the  same  period  to  the  provincial  authorities. 
All  the  other  documents  shall  in  like  manner  be  laid  before  the  provincial  au¬ 
thorities,  if  required,  or  the  member  of  the  provincial  government  specially  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  the  primary  schools  and  of  primary  instruction.  For 
that  purpose,  all  the  original  documents  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  namely,  the  different  written  reports  of  the  several  in¬ 
spectors,  their  annual  reports,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  different  local 
boards,  shall  be  returned  to  the  member  who  officiated  as  secretary  at  the  last 
meeting,  after  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  have  been  served ;  and  within  the  period  of  two  months  at  the  latest,  after 
their  receipt :  and  these  documents  shall  be  afterward  deposited  among  the 
papers  of  the  respective  boards. 

Art.  31.  The  Grand  Pensionary  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret, 
restrict,  and  extend  the  present  regulation  in  such  manner  as  lie  shall  deem 
advisable. 

In  conformity  with  Article  21,  of  the  law,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  present  decree,  the  Grand  Pensionary  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  period 
when  all  former  statutes,  ordinances,  laws,  and  regulations,  touching  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  schools,  shall  be  repealed  and  made  of  non-effect ;  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  decree  of  the  29th  July,  1803,  as  well  as  all  regulations,  general  and 
particular,  which  were  founded  upon  it. 

In  conformity  therewith,  we  ordain  and  enjoin,  that  the  present  law  shall  be 
published  and  fixed  up  in  all  places  which  it  concerns,  and  order  that  all  whom 
it  concerns  do  see  that  it  be  fully  carried  into  execution. 

Given  at  The  Hague,  the  3d  of  April,  1806. 

(Signed)  It.  J.  Schimmelpenninck, 

Grand  Pensionary. 

And,  by  order,  The  General  Secretary  of  State, 

(Signed)  C.  G. 


Hultman. 
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The  superiority  of  public  elementary  instruction  in  Holland,  is  attribu¬ 
ted,  by  her  own  educators,  and  by  intelligent  foreigners,  who  have  visited 
her  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  large  towns,  to  that 
system  of  special  inspection,  combined  with  specific  and  enforced  prepa¬ 
ration  of  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  subsequent  gradation 
of  rank  and  pay,  according  to  character  and  skill,  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  nearly  half  a  century,  ever  since  the  first  school  law  of  the  Ba¬ 
tavian  Republic,  in  1806.  drawn  up  by  that  wise  statesman,  M.  Van  der 
Palm.  The  following  extracts  will  give  at  once  this  testimony,  and  an 
intelligent  account  of  the  system  of  inspection. 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  11  Report  to  the  French  Government  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Public  Instruction  in  Holland ,”  in  1811,  after  speaking  with 
special  commendation  of  the  system  of  inspection,  remarks  : 

“  The  government  is  authorized  to  grant  to  each  province  a  certain 
sum  to  meet  the  compensation,  and  the  expenses  of  travel,  and  meeting 
of  the  inspectors.  The  mode  of  choosing  them  is  excellent;  they  are 
taken  from  clergymen,  or  laymen  of  education,  who  have  signalized  them¬ 
selves  by  their  interest  in  the  education  of  children,  and  skill  in  the  local 
management  of  schools  ;  from  the  teachers  who  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  their  vocation  ;  and  in  the  large  towns,  from  the  professors  of  the 
Universities  and  higher  grade  of  schools.” 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hickson,  now  Principal  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  in  Liver 
pool,  in  an  “  Account  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Schools ,”  published  in 
1840,  remarks : 

In  Holland,  education  is,  on  the  whole,  more  faithfully  carried  out 
than  in  most  of  the  German  States,  and  we  may  add  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  numerous  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  (institutions  in  which  Hol¬ 
land,  although  possessing  two,  is  still  deficient,)  the  Dutch  schoolmasters 
are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  and  the  schools  of  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  consequently  in  a  more  efficient  state.  This  superiority  we  attribute 
entirely  to  a  better  system  of  inspection.  In  Prussia,  the  inspectors  of 
schools  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  are  their  powers  sufficiently 
extensive.  Mr.  St.reiz.  the  inspector  for  the  province  of  Posen,  confessed 
to  us  the  impossibility  of  personally  visiting  every  one  of  the  1,635  schools 
in  his  district,  and  admitted  that  he  was  obliged,  in  his  returns,  to  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  reports  of  local  school  committees.  In  Hol¬ 
land,  inspection  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  popular  in¬ 
struction  rests. 

The  constitution  of  the  Board  is  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  there  can  be 
no  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  equal  to  those  whose  daily  em¬ 
ployment  consists  in  visiting  schools,  and  comparing  the  merits  of  differ¬ 
ent  plans  of  instruction.  But  the  power  given  to  the  inspector  does  not 
end  here :  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  is  a  member  of  every  local  board,  and 
when  vacant  situations  in  schools  are  to  be  filled  up,  a  new  examination 
is  instituted  before  him  into  the  merits  of  the  different  candidates.  It  is 
upon  his  motion  that  the  appointment  is  made,  and  upon  his  report  to  the 
higher  authorities  a  master  is  suspended  or  dismissed  for  misconduct. 
Through  his  influence  children  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity  in  the 
schools  he  visits,  are  transferred,  as  pupils,  to  the  Normal  Schools,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  trained  for  masters ;  and  through  his  active  agency  all  improved 
plans  or  methods  of  instruction  are  diffused  throughout  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country.” 
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M.  Cousin,  in  a  Report  to  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
in  1836,  “  on  the  state  of  Education  in  Holland while  giving  a  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  school  law  of  Prussia,  in  its  provision  for  Normal  Schools,  and 
the  classification  of  public  schools,  and  especially  for  the  support  of  the 
higher  class  of  primary  schools,  assigns  the  palm  to  Holland,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  school  inspection. 

“  The  provincial  boards  of  primary  instruction,  with  their  great  and  various 
powers,  constitute,  in  my  mind,  the  chief  superiority  of  the  Dutch  over  the  Prus¬ 
sian  law.  They  resemble  the  Schut-coUegium,  which  forms  a  part  of  every  pro¬ 
vincial  consistory  in  Prussia  ;  but  they  are  far  better,  for  the  Schul-collegium  is 
not  composed  of  inspectors.  It  sends  out  some  of  its  members  to  inspect,  as 
occasion  requires,  but  inspection  is  not  its  function.  It  judges  from  written 
documents,  and  not  from  ocular  proof,  and  is  generally  obliged  to  rely  upon 
the  sole  testimony  of  the  member  sent  to  inspect;  whereas  in  Holland,  the 
board,  being  both  inspectors  and  judges  of  inspections,  are  on  the  one  hand 
better  judges,  in  consequence  of  the  experience  they  have  acquired  in  a  con¬ 
stant  routine  of  inspection ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  better  inspectors, 
by  what  they  learn  at  the  board,  when  acting  as  judges  and  governors,  a  com¬ 
bination  eminently  practical,  and  uniting  what  is  almost  every  where  sepa¬ 
rated.  ***** 

Every  inspector  resides  in  his  own  district,  and  he  is  bound  to  inspect  every 
school  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  he  has  jurisdiction  over  the  primary  schools  of 
every  grade  within  the  district.  Without  his  approval  no  one  can  either  be  a 
public  or  a  private  teacher ;  and  no  public  or  private  teacher  can  retain  his  situa¬ 
tion,  or  be  promoted,  or  receive  any  gratuity ;  for  no  commissioner  has  any 
power  in  his  absence,  and  he  is  either  the  chairman  or  the  influential  member 
of  all  meetings  that  are  held.  He  is  thus  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  instruction  in  his  particular  district.  He  is  required  to  repair  three 
times  a  year  to  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  to  meet  the  other  district  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  province,  and  a  conference  is  held,  the  governor  of  the  province 
presiding,  which  lasts  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time  each 
inspector  reads  a  report  upon  the  state  of  his  district,  and  brings  before  the 
meeting  all  such  questions  as  belong  to  them.  As  each  province  has  its  own 
particular  code  of  regulations  for  its  primary  schools,  founded  upon  the  law 
and  its  general  regulations,  the  provincial  board  examines  whether  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  several  inspectors  have  been  conformable  to  that  particular  code ; 
they  look  to  the  strict  and  uniform  execution  of  the  code ;  they  pass  such 
measures  as  belong  to  them  to  originate,  and  they  draw  up  the  annual  report 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  central  administration,  and  submit  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  appear  to  them  necessary  or  useful,  and  of  which  the  central  adminis¬ 
tration  is  constituted  the  judge.  Under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  there  is  a 
high  functionary,  the  Inspector-general  of  Primary  Instruction  ;  and  from  time 
to  time  a  general  meeting  is  summoned  by  the  government,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hague,  to  which  each  provincial  board  sends  a  deputy  ;  and  thus,  from  the  In¬ 
spector-general  of  the  Hague,  down  to  the  local  inspector  of  the  smallest  dis¬ 
trict,  the  whole  of  the  primary  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of  inspectors. 
Each  inspector  has  charge  of  his  own  district,  each  provincial  board  has  charge 
of  its  province;  and  the  general  meeting,  which  may  be  called  the  assembly 
of  the  states-general  of  primary  instruction,  has  charge  of  the  whole  king¬ 
dom.  All  these  authorities  are,  in  their  several  degrees,  analogous  in  their 
nature ;  for  all  are  public  functionaries,  all  are  paid  and  responsible  officers. 
The  district-inspector  is  responsible  to  the  provincial  Board  of  Commissioners ; 
and  they  are  responsible  to  the  Inspector-general  and  the  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  In  this  learned  and  very  simple  hierarchy  the  powers  of  every  member 
are  clearly  defined  and  limited.” 

Mr.  George  Nicholls,  in  a  “  Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Laboring 
Poor  in  Holland  and  Belgium  ”  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of 
England,  in  1838,  remarks : 

“  The  measures  adopted  in  Holland  to  promote  the  education  of  all  classes. 
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have  apparently  resuited  from  the  conviction  that  the  moral  and  social  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people,  their  intelligence,  and  their  capacity  for  increasing  the  resour¬ 
ces  of  the  country,  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  trained  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  several  duties.  The  state  has  not 
rendered  education  actually  obligatory  upon  the  municipalities,  neither  has  it 
required  evidence  of  the  Education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  by  any 
educational  test  ;  for  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  pervades  the  entire 
community — it  is  sought  by  the  poor  for  their  children,  with  an  earnestness  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  observed  in  the  more  wealthy  classes  in  other  countries;  and  in 
Holland,  the  direct  interference  of  government  is  confined  to  regulating  the 
mode  of  instruction,  by  means  of  an  organized  system  of  inspection. 

This  system,  however  much  it  may  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
has  certainly  some  advantages.  The  poor,  who  have  no  means  of  judging  for 
themselves,  have,  in  the  certificate  given  to  every  schoolmaster,  some  sort  of 
guarantee  that  the  person  to  whom  they  send  their  children  is  not  an  ignorant 
charlatan,  professing  to  teach  what  he  has  never  learned,  and  in  the  next  place 
it  secures  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  a  much  higher  rate 
of  remuneration  than  they  would  receive  if,  as  with  us,  every  broken-down 
tradesman  could  open  a  school  when  able  to  do  nothing  else.  This  exclusion 
of  absolute  incapacity  is  also  a  means,  and  a  very  powerful  one,  of  raising  the 
character  of  the  profession  in  popular  estimation.  With  us,  any  man  can  be¬ 
come  a  schoolmaster,  as  easily  as  he  can  a  coal-merchant,  by  simply  putting  a 
brass  plate  on  his  door ;  but  in  Holland,  (and  the  same  system  is  very  general 
in  Germany,)  some  degree  of  study  is  rendered  indispensable,  and  the  whole 
class,  therefore,  stand  out  from  the  rest  of  the  community  as  men  of  superior  at¬ 
tainments,  and  enjoy  that  consideration  which  men  of  cultivated  minds  every¬ 
where  command,  when  not  surrounded  by  coadjutors  below  rather  than  above 
the  common  level. 

In  Holland,  there  is  no  profession  that  ranks  higher  than  that  of  a  school¬ 
master,  and  a  nobleman  would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  command  more  respect 
than  is  paid  to  many  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 
The  same  personal  consideration  is  extended  to  the  assistant  teacher  or  usher. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  position  of  persons  of  this  class 
abroad,  from  their  lot  at  home,  when  we  were  visiting  a  school  for  the  middle 
classes  at  Hesse-Cassel.  The  school  contained  200  children,  and  was  supported 
partly  by  the  town  and  the  government,  and  partly  by  the  payments  of  the  schol¬ 
ars.  The  charge  for  daily  instruction  was  from  Is.  8d.  to  5s.  per  month.  The 
children  were  distributed  in  six  classess — to  each  class  a  separate  master  or  as 
sistant  teacher.  We  were  conducted  over  the  establishment  by  the  head  mastei 
or  director  of  the  school,  and  the  first  thing  which  drew  our  attention  was  the  ex 
treme  ceremony  with  which  we  were  introduced  to  each  of  the  assistant  mas¬ 
ters,  and  the  many  apologies  made  by  the  professor  for  interrupting  them,  although 
but  for  a  moment,  in  their  important  labors.  We  saw  those  treated  as  equals, 
who  are  in  England  often  estimated  as  only  on  a  rank  with  grooms  or  upper 
servants. 

The  most  important  branch  of  administration,  as  connected  with  education, 
is  that  which  relates  to  school  inspection.  All  who  have  ever  been  anxious  either 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  or  to  improve  its  character,  will  appre- 
'  ciate  the  importance  of  the  frequent  periodical  visits  of  persons  having  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  education  is,  and  who  are  therefore  able  to  estimate  correctly  the 
amount  and  kind  of  instruction  given.  Let  a  school  established  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  be  placed  to-day  upon  the  best  possible  footing,  if  no  vigilance  be 
exercised  by  its  founders,  and  if  the  master  be  neither  encouraged  nor  stimula¬ 
ted  to  exertion  by  their  presence,  his  salary  will  speedily  be  converted  into  a 
sinecure,  and  the  school  will  degenerate  to  the  lowest  point  of  utility.” 

Professor  Bache,  in  his  “  Report  on  Education  in  Europe ,”  in  1838,  to 
the  Trustees  of  Girard  College,  remarks : 

“  The  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  is  particularly  interesting  to 
an  American,  from  its  organization  in  an  ascending  series;  beginning  with  the 
local  school  authorities,  and  terminating,  after  progressive  degrees  of  represen¬ 
tation,  as  it  were,  in  the  highest  authority;  instead  of  emanating,  as  in  tne  cen¬ 
tralized  systems,  from  that  authority.  A  fair  trial  has  been  given  to  a  system 
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of  inspection  which  is  almost  entirely  applicable  to  our  country,  and  which  has 
succeeded  with  them.” 

The  school  system  of  Holland  consists  of  a  brief  law,  of  only  twenty-three 
articles,  drawn  up  by  M.  Van  der  Palm,  the  distinguished  Oriental  schol- 
lar,  in  1801,  and  modified  by  M.  Van  der  Ende,  in  1806,  and  a  series  of 
Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  state  department  having  charge  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  law  was  so  wisely  framed, 
and  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  spirit,  customs  and  habits  of  the  people, 
that  it  has  survived,  three  great  revolutions :  first,  that  which  converted  the 
Batavian  Republic  into  a  kingdom,  at  first  independent,  but  afterward 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire ;  next,  that  which  dethroned  Louis, 
restored  the  house  of  Orange,  and  united  Holland  and  Belgium  in  one 
monarchy ;  and  lastly,  the  revolution  which  again  separated  the  two 
countries,  and  restricted  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to  its  former  lim¬ 
its.  During  these  thirty  years,  the  law  of  1806  was  never  interfered 
with ;  it  could  only  be  altered  by  another  law,  and  when  the  government, 
in  1829,  in  order  to  please  the  Belgian  liberal  party,  brought  forward  a 
new  general  law,  which  made  some  very  objectionable  changes  in  that  of 
1806,  the  chambers  resisted,  and  the  government  were  obliged  to  with¬ 
draw  the  bill. 

The  following  provisions  will  show  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  law,  and 
general  regulations. 

IX.  “The  school  inspector  of  the  district  is  authorized,  in  concert  with  the 
local  authorities,  to  intrust  one  or  more  known  and  respectable  persons  with  a 
local  inspection*,  subordinate  to  his  own,  over  the  school  or  schools,  and  also 
over  all  the  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  place,  whether  village,  hamlet,  or  oth¬ 
erwise,  and  for  each  separately. 

X.  In  all  the  more  considerable  towns  and  places,  the  parochial  authorities, 
in  concert  with  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  shall  'establish  a  local  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  primary  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons,  according  to  local  circumstances,  but  so  as  each  member  shall  have  a 
particular  division,  and  all  the  schools  in  that  division  shall  be  confided  to  him 
individually.  These  persons  shall  collectively  constitute,  with  the  school  in¬ 
spector  of  the  district,  the  local  school  board. 

XVII.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  school,  or 
to  establish  a  new  one,  or  to  give  private  lessons,  without  having  first  obtained 
a  certificate  of  general  admission.  In  like  manner,  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to 
teach  any  other  branch  than  that  for  which  he  shall  have  received  a  certificate 
of  general  admission. 

XXII.  The  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  study 
of  suitable  and  useful  branches  of  knowledge  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues. 

XXIII.  Measures  shall  be  taken  that  the  scholars  be  not  left  without  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belong; 
but  that  part  of  the  instruction  shall  not  be  exacted  from  the  schoolmaster. 

XXX.  The  provincial*  and  parochial  authorities  are  recommended  to  take 
the  necessary  steps : 


*  The  constitution  of  Holland  is  somewhat  singular,  and  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  founded 
Upon  what  perhaps  may  one  day  be  recognized  as  the  true  theory  of  representative  government,  that 
of  progressive,  intermediate  elections.  The  rate-payers  elect  the  Kiczers,  the  Kiezers  elect  the  Hand 
or  town  council,  the  town  council  elect  a  certain  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  provincial  governments  elect  the  lower  chamber  of  the  States  General ,  or  House  of 
Commons. 

The  States-Generol  consist  of  two  chambers.  The  upper  chamber  is  somewhat  of  a  House  of 
Lords,  but  not  hereditary.  The  members,  fifty  in  number,  receive  250L  per  annum  for  traveling  ex- 
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1.  That  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher  (principally  in  rural  parishes)  be  set¬ 
tled  in  such  a  way  that  his  duties,  when  creditably  performed,  may  obtain  for 
him  a  sufficient  livelihood,  and  that  he  be  rendered  as  little  dependent  as  possi¬ 
ble.  by  direct  aid,  upon  the  parents  of  the  children  who  frequent  his  school. 

2.  That  attendance  at  the  schools  be  strictly  enforced,  and  that  they  be  kept 
open  throughout  the  year.” 


REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  EXAMINATION  OP  THOSE  WHO  DESIRE  TO  BECOME 
TEACHERS  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

I.  The  teachers  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  or  grades,  according  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  according  to  the  examination  which  they 
shall  have  passed. 

VII.  In  these  examinations,  the  object  shall  be  to  ascertain  not  only  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  branches  he  is  proposing  to  leach,  but 
also  his  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  others,  and  especially  to 
children. 

VIII.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  properly  so  called,  the  examin¬ 
ers  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  in  conversation  with  the  candidate,  his  opin¬ 
ions  on  morals  and  religion  ;  the  sphere  of  his  attainments,  both  with  regard  to 
the  most  indispensable  parts  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  foreign  languages 
and  other  branches  which  he  proposes  to  teach;  together  with  his  aptitude  to 
direct,  instruct,  and  form  the  character  of  youth. 

IX.  The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Reading  from  different  printed  and  written  characters;  and  whether  with 
a  good  pronunciation  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  punctuation. 

2.  Some  words  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  be  shown  to  the  candi¬ 
date,  to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  orthography. 

3.  To  ascertain  his  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Dutch 
language,  a  sentence  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  which  he  shall  analyze,  and  point 
out  the  parts  of  speech;  and  he  must  give  proofs  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  declensions  snd  conjugations. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  write  some  lines  in  large,  middle,  and  small  hand, 
and  shall  make  his  own  pens. 

5.  Some  questions  in  arithmetic  shall  be  proposed  to  him,  confining  this 
especially  to  such  as  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  which  shall  be  sufficient 
to  show  ihe  dexterity  of  the  candidate  in  calculations,  both  in  whole  numbers 
and  in  fractions.  Questions  shall  be  put  to  him  on  the  theoretical  parts,  and 
especially  on  decimal  arithmetic. 

6.  Some  questions  shall  be  proposed  on  the  theory  of  singing. 

7.  Different  questions  shall  be  proposed  relative  to  history,  geography,  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  the 
candidate  proposes  to  teach. 

8.  A  passage  in  French,  or  in  any  other  language  in  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  examined,  shall  be  given  to  him  to  read  and  translate.  A  pas¬ 
sage  in  Dutch  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  to  be  translated  by  him,  either  in  writ¬ 
ing  or  viva  voce ,  into  the  language  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  examination. 
He  shall  be  required  to  give,  de  improviso,  in  the  same  language,  a  composition 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  narrative,  &c.,  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  acquaintance  he  possesses  with  the  language  in  question,  in  or¬ 
thography,  grammar  and  punctuation. 


penses.  The  lower  chamber,  before  the  Revolution,  consisted  of  110  members,  now  but  of  fifty-five. 
The  provincial  governments  are  : 


North  Brabant, 
Guelderlund, 
Holland,  .  . 

Zealand,  .  . 

Utrecht,  .  . 


42  members. 
90 

90  “ 

46 


Friesland, 

Overyssel, 

Groningen, 

Dreuthe, 


54  members. 
53 

36  “ 

24  “ 


The  members  of  these  provincial  governments  are  not  elected  by  the  town  councils,  but  by  the  no 
bility ;  the  town  councils,  and  Kiezers  of  the  country  districts,  nearly  in  equal  proportions.  General 
business  affecting  more  than  one  province,  is  referred  to  one  or  other  of  two  committees,  or  provincial 
cabinets,  elected  by  the  members  of  the  provincial  governments.  On  these  committees  one  member 
git*  Cir  each  province 
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X.  The  examination  upon  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate  having  been 
completed,  the  examiners  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  his  capacity  for  teach¬ 
ing;  they  shall  question  him  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  children  to  know 
the  letters,  figures,  and  the  first  principles ;  then  reading,  writing,  and  arithme¬ 
tic.  They  shall  then  require  him  to  relate  some  story  or  portion  of  history,  in 
order  to  discover  the  degree  of  talent  he  possesses  to  present  things  to  children 
with  clearness  and  precision;  care  shall  be  taken,  if  there  be  a  convenient  op¬ 
portunity,  and  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  and  of  different  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  ascertain  more 
particularly  his  skill  in  practical  teaching. 

XI.  Finally,  the  examiners  shall  propose  some  questions  upon  the  principles 
to  be  followed  in  rewards  and  punishments;  as  also  in  general  on  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  to  be  adopted,  not  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
children,  but  most  especially  to  bring  them  up  in  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
virtues. 

XII.  When  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  examiners  shall  deliver  to  the 
candidate,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  general  admission  as  a  master,  and  has  given 
proof  of  sufficient  ability,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability;  and  in  this  shall  be  stated,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  the  talents  and  of  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate,  as  proved  by 
his  examination  ;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obtained,  if  it  be  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  and  consequently  such  a  general  admis¬ 
sion  as  shall  give  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  situation  of  a  master,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  Finally,  the  said  deed  shall 
declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  for  which  he  shall  have 
obtained  the  general  admission. 

XIII.  The  schoolmistresses  or  teachers  of  languages  who  shall  have  passed 
an  examination,  and  have  given  sufficient  proofs  of  their  ability,  shall  also  re¬ 
ceive  a  deed  which  shall  contain,  besides  a  declaration  of  the  extent  and  amount 
of  their  acquirements  and  talents,  as  proved  by  the  examination,  a  general  ad¬ 
mission  either  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress  or  teacher  of  languages.  That 
deed  .shall  moreover  expressly  declare  the  branches  of  study  and  the  languages 
which  the  person  examined  shall  be  entitled  to  teach. 

XIV.  All  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  articles  shall  be  alike 
throughout  the  whole  extent  cf  the  republic,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  form. 
If  they  are  issued  by  a  provincial  board  of  education,  they  shall  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  seal  of  the  board  shall  be  affixed  to  them. 
The  deeds  issued  by  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  signed  by  the  in¬ 
spector  only,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

XV.  The  certificates  for  the  first  and  second  class,  issued  by  a  provincial 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  them  to  be  masters  in  all  primary  schools, 
public  as  well  as  private,  of  the  two  classes,  in  all  places  throughout  the  repub¬ 
lic,  without  exception  ;  whereas  the  deeds  issued  by  a  local  board  shall  confer 
no  privilege  beyond  that  locality. 

XVI.  The  certificates  for  the  third  class,  as  well  as  those  for  the  fourth  or 
lowest  class,  shall  confer  the  privilege  of  becoming  teachers,  except  in  schools 
established  in  places  whose  wants  are  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  capacity  of 
such  masters,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
board. 

XVII.  In  order  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  two  preceding  articles 
may  be  more  easily  carried  into  effect,  the  schools  in  small  towns  and  less  con¬ 
siderable  places,  more  fully  described  in  Art.  9  of  regulation  A,  shall  be  classed 
by  the  different  inspectors  and  by  the  provincial  boards,  into  higher,  middle, 
and  lower  schools,  upon  a  principle  hereafter  provided.  This  classification, 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provincial  authorities  for  approval,  shall  be 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  principal  school  falling  into  the  hands 
of  incompetent  masters ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  the  power  of  placing 
a  very  able  master  over  the  smallest  school. 

XVIII.  In  the  towns  or  places  of  greatest  importance,  no  master  of  the  fourth 
or  lowest  class  shall  be  eligible  to  either  a  public  ora  private  school.  The 
local  boards  are  even  recommended  to  take  care,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the 
tuition  in  the  schools  of  their  towns  shall  not  be  entrusted  to  any  other  than 
masters  of  the  first  or  second  class. 

XXIV.  A  list  containing  the  name,  the  rank,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  ol 
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the  abilities  of  each  of  those  who  shall  have  obtained  deeds  of  general  admis¬ 
sion  as  master,  mistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  shall  be  published  in  the  peri¬ 
odical  work  entitled  ‘  Bydragen  tot  den  fetaat/  &c.,  (which  is  still  pub¬ 
lished.)” 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  series  of  ex¬ 
aminations  of  this  character,  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  qualified 
judges,  must  produce  a  class  of  teachers  for  the  work  of  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  unequaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  the  soul  of  the  whole 
system  is  inspection ,  or  in  other  words,  active  and  vigilant  superintend¬ 
ence, — intelligent  direction,  and  real  responsibility, — all  of  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  system  of  inspection  carried  out  in  Holland.  Without 
inspection  there  can  be  no  competent  tribunal  for  the  examination  of 
teachers ;  without  inspection,  local  school  committees  and  conductors  of 
schools  would  be  irresponsible  to  public  opinion,  inert  and  negligent ; 
without  inspection  there  would  be  no  person  constantly  at  hand  sufficiently 
informed  upon  the  state  of  education  to  suggest  the  measures  required 
for  the  promotion  of  its  objects ;  without  inspection  there  would  be  no  dif¬ 
fusion  of  new  ideas,  no  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  no  rivalry 
in  improvement,  no  progress.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  duties  of  inspection  are  provided  for. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS,  AND  FOR  THE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  DIFFERENT  PROVINCES. 

II.  “  Each  inspector  shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  number  and 
situations  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  with  the  state  of  primary  instruction 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  district.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that,  be¬ 
sides  the  necessary  number  of  ordinary  schools,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  for  children  of  tender  age,  organized  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  also  schools  of  industry.  Finally,  he  shall  take  care,  that  proper  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  branches  of  primary  education  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  wants  of  the  different  parishes. 

III.  He  shall  make  it  his  business  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
different  masters  in  his  district,  and  with  the  extent  of  their  fitness,  and  shall 
keep  a  note  thereof. 

IV.  He  shall  make  it  his  special  business  to  excite  and  maintain  the  zeal  of 
the  masters ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  at  fixed  periods  require  a  certain 
number  of  them  to  meet  him,  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  other  parts  of  his 
district,  and  as  frequently  as  possible.* 

V.  The  inspector  shall  be  bound  to  visit  twice  a  year  all  the  schools  in  his 
district,  which  are  directly  subject  to  his  supervision.  He  is  hereby  exhorted 
to  repeat  those  visits  at  different  times,  either  when  a  particular  case  calls  for 
it,  or  for  the  general  good. 

VI.  In  visiting  the  schools  which  are  under  his  direct  supervision,  he  shall 
call  upon  the  master  to  teach  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  in  his  presence, 
those  which  are  in  different  stages  of  progress,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  regulated.  He  shall  also  in¬ 
quire  if  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction,  as  well  as  the  regula¬ 
tion  for  the  internal  order  of  the  school,  are  duly  observed  and  executed  ;  and 
he  shall  pay  attention  to  every  thing  which  he  believes  to  be  of  any  importance. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  the  inspector  shall  have  a  private  conversation 
with  the  master  or  mistress,  upon  all  he  has  observed :  and  according  as  the 
case  may  be,  he  shall  express  approbation,  give  them  advice,  admonish,  or  cen¬ 
sure  them,  upon  what  he  may  have  seen  or  heard.  Every  school  inspector 


*  In  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  this  article,  societies  of  schoolmasters  have  been  formed,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  inspectors,  at  different  times,  in  the  districts  of  each  province,  which  keep  up  & 
rivalry  of  improvement.  They  meet  at  stated  times,  generally  every  month. 
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shall  keep  notes  of  all  remarks  and  observations  which  he  shall  have  made  m 
the  course  of  his  visits,  to  be  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided.  ' 

IX.  They  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  improve  the  school-rooms ;  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  and  ham¬ 
lets  ;  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes  of  the  masters;  and  to  the  schools 
being  kept  open  and  attended  without  interruption,  as  much  as  possible,  during 
the  whole  year. 

XVIII.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  boards  shall  be  held  in  the  towns  where 
the  provincial  authorities  reside,  at  least  three  times  a  year;  the  one  during 
Easter  week,  the  other  two  in  the  second  week  of  July  and  October. 

XXIV.  At  each  ordinary  meeting,  each  member  shall  give  in  a  written  re¬ 
port  : — 

1.  Of  the  schools  he  has  visited  since  the  last  meeting,  stating  the  time  of  his 
visit,  and  the  observations  he  then  made  regarding  the  state  of  the  schools,  in 
all  the  different  particulars. 

2.  Of  the  meetings  he  has  held  of  the  schoolmasters  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
municating  with  them  respecting  their  duties. 

3.  Of  the  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  him  of  masters  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  of  the  higher  classes. 

4.  Of  the  change^and  other  events  which  shall  have  taken  place  in  his  dis¬ 
trict,  relative  to  any  school  or  schoolmaster,  since  the  last  meeting,  and  es¬ 
pecially  all  vacancies  of  masterships,  the  delivery  of  deeds  of  call,  nomination, 
or  special  appointment  of  every  degree  and  of  every  class,  setting  forth  the 
most  important  circumstances  connected  with  them:  the  appointment  of  local 
inspectors  in  places  of  minor  extent;  the  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in 
the  local  school  boards ;  the  inspection  of  a  new  primary  school  or  school  of  in¬ 
dustry;  the  admission  of  any  teacher  of  languages;  the  drawing  up  of  any 
rules  for  the  internal  order  of  schools  ;  the  introduction  of  school  books,  other 
than  those  contained  in  the  general  list  of  books,  in  the  private  schools  of  both 
classes;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes 
of  the  masters;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  schools  being 
uninterruptedly  kept  open  and  attended;  any  difficulties  they  may  have  en¬ 
countered;  the  encouragement  or  otherwise  which  the  masters  may  have  met 
with  ;  and  the  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  inspector  shall  fur¬ 
ther  point  out  the  particular  parts  which  he  wishes  to  have  inserted  in  the 
above  mentioned  monthly  publication,  ( Bydragen .) 

XXV.  From  these  written  documents  and  other  private  information,  as  well 
as  from  the  written  reports  of  the  local  school  boards,  (as  mentioned  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article,)  every  school  inspector  shall  draw  up  annually,  previous  to  the 
meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  a  general  report  on  the  state  of  the  schools  and  of 
primary  instruction  throughout  his  district.  He  shall  state  therein  the  reasons 
why  he  has  not  visited,  or  has  not  visited  more  than  once,  any  particular  school 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  state  such  proposals  as  appear 
to  him  deserving  of  attention,  and  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  pri¬ 
mary  instruction. 

XXVI.  In  order  that  the  school  inspectors  may  not  omit  to  mention,  in  their 
annual  report,  any  of  the  particulars  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  local 
school  boards,  or  their  individual  members,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  schools 
placed  under  their  individual  inspection,  shall  draw  up  a  report  in  writing,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  required  from  the  school  inspectors,  before  the  end  of  February  at 
latest. 

XXIX.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  each 
board  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded  within  the  space  of  four  weeks,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  besides  the  documents  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article, 

1.  One  of  the  two  authentic  copies  of  the  annual  general  summary. 

2.  The  originals  of  the  general  reports  of  the  different  members  of  the 
boards. 

3.  The  originals  of  the  annual  written  reports  of  the  different  local  boards. 

4.  A  detailed  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  each  of  the  members,  of  the 
proposals  which  each  board  shall  be  desirous  of  bringing  under  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  next  annual  general  meeting,  or  which  it  has  been  resolved  to  lay 
before  the  provincial  authorities.” 
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REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  GENERAL  ORDER  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

I.  “  The  primary  schools  shall  be  open  without  intermission  the  whole  year, 
except  during  the  times  fixed  for  the  holidays. 

II.  During  the  whole  time  devoted  to  the  lessons,  the  master  shall  be  present 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  he  shall  not  be  engaged  in  any  thing  which  is 
unconnected  with  the  teaching,  nor  absent  himself  from  school,  except  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  absolute  necessity. 

III.  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pupils  do  not  unnecessarily  go  out  of 
school;  and  especially  that  they  be  quiet  and  attentive;  and,  when  in  the  play¬ 
ground,  that  they  always  conduct  themselves  in  a  peaceable,  respectable,  and 
modest  manner. 

IV.  When  the  number  of  pupils  shall  exceed  seventy,  measures  shall  be 
taken  for  providing  a  second  master  or  an  under  master. 

Y.  The  pupils  shall  be  entered,  as  much  as  possible,  at  fixed  terms  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

VI.  At  the  opening  and  at  the  breaking  up  of  each  class,  a  Christian  prayer, 
solemn,  short,  and  suitable  to  the  occasion,  shall  be  saidTlaily  or  weekly.  At 
the  same  time,  a  hymn,  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  may  be  sung. 

VII.  The  pupils  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  shall  have 
its  distinct  place;  and  on  every  occasion  when  the  school  meets,  each  shall 
receive  the  instruction  that  belongs  to  it. 

VIII.  The  instruction  shall  be  communicated  simultaneously  to  all  the  pu¬ 
pils  in  the  same  class  ;  and  the  master  shall  take  care  that,  during  that  time, 
the  pupils  in  the  two  other  classes  are  usefully  employed. 

IX.  The  instruction  in  the  different  classes,  and  in  the  different  branches 
taught,  shall  be  as  much  as  possible  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  black  board. 

X.  When  the  master  shall  think  it  advisable,"  he  shall  reward  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  by  employing  them  to  teach  some  parts  of  the  lessons  to  the 
beginners. 

XI.  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pupils  be  at  all  times  clean  in  their 
dress,  well  washed  and  combed,  and  he  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  their  health. 

XII.  The  school-rooms  shall  be  at  all  times  kept  in  proper  order;  for  that 
purpose  they  shall  be  ventilated  in  the  intervals  of  school  hours,  and  cleaned 
out  twice  a  week. 

XIII.  An  examination  of  each  school  shall  take  place  at  least  once  a  year. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  pupils  of  a  lower  class  shall  be  passed  to  a  higher ;  and 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  rewards  shall  be  given  to  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  application  and  good  conduct. 

XIV.  When  a  pupil  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  study  shall  leave  the  school, 
if  he  shall  have  distinguished  himself  by  the  progress  he  has  made  and  by  his 
good  conduct,  a  certificate  of  honor  shall  be  presented  to  him. 

XV.  A  code  of  regulations  shall  be  drawn  up  for  each  particular  school,  and 
this,  whether  written  or  printed,  shall  be  pasted  on  aboard,  hung  up  in  the  room, 
and  from  time  to  time  read  and  explained  by  the  master. 

XVI.  The  said  codes  shall  be  issued  by  the  authorities  over  each  school ; 
their  object  shall  be,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  teaching  and  how  these  shall  be 
divided  among  the  three  classes.” 

As  the  masters  were  prohibited  from  teaching  any  particular  religious 
doctrine  in  the  schools,  the  government,  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  different 
ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  country,  inviting  them  to  take  upon  them¬ 
selves,  out  of  school  hours,  the  whole  instruction  of  the  young,  either  by 
properly-arranged  lessons  in  the  catechism,  or  by  any  other  means.  An¬ 
swers  were  returned  from  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  and 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  assenting  to  the  separation  of  doctrinal  from 
the  other  instruction  of  the  schools,  and  pledging  themselves  to  extend 
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the  former  through  their  ministers  of  the  different  religious  communions. 
On  the  reception  of  these  answers,  the  government  authorized  the  pro 
vincial  boards  of  education  : 

“To  exhort  all  schoolmasters  to  hand  a  complete  list,  every  six  months 
of  the  names  and  residences  of  their  pupils  belonging  to  any  religious 
communion  to  such  as  should  apply  for  it ;  and  to  take  care  that  their 
pupils  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  provided  for  them. 

To  invite  the  governors  of  orphan  asylums  and  workhouses,  and  simi¬ 
lar  establishments,  to  second  the  measures  which  the  authorities  of  the 
communion  shall  take  in  reference  to  religious  instruction. 

To  exhort  the  school  inspectors,  and  through  them  the  local  school 
boards,  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  consistories  and  minis¬ 
ters  in  their  efforts  to  give  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  so 
long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  their  special  province,  and  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  business  of  the  schools  or  the  authority  of  the  persons  in¬ 
trusted  with  their  management  by  the  government.” 

Thus  did  the  Batavian  Republic  provide  that  the  children  should  be 
prepared  for  “  the  exercise  of  all  the  social  and  Christian  virtues  well 
knowing,  that  if  the  schools  did  no  more  than  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  world,  there  might  be  profound  ignorance  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful,  and  of  the  true  destiny  of  human  nature. 

On  the  practical  operation  of  the  provisions  for  religious  and  moral 
education,  we  adduce  the  following  testimony.  Mr.  Kay  remarks — 

The  law  of  1801  proclaims,  as  the  great  end  of  all  instruction,  the  exercise  of 
the  social  and  Christian  virtues.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  law  of  Prussia 
and  France ;  but  it  differs  from  the  law  of  these  countries  in  the  way  by  which  it 
attempts  to  attain  this  end.  In  France,  and  all  the  German  countries,  the  schools 
are  the  auxiliaries,  so  to  speak,  of  the  churches ;  for,  whilst  the  schools  are  open 
to  all  sects,  yet  the  teacher  is  a  man  trained  up  in  the  particular  doctrines  of  the 
majority  of  his  pupils,  and  required  to  teach  those  doctrines  during  certain  hours, 
the  children  who  differ  from  him  in  religious  belief,  being  permitted  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  religious  lessons,  on  condition  that  their  parents  provided 
elsewhere  for  their  religious  instruction.  But,  in  Holland,  the  teachers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  give  religious  instruction  to  all  the  children,  and  to  avoid  most  carefully 
touching  on  any  of  the  grounds  of  controversy  between  the  different  sects. 

Mr.  Nicholls  says :  “  As  respects  religion,  the  population  of  Holland  is  divided, 
in  about  equal  proportions,  into  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Protestants  of  the  re¬ 
formed  Calvinistic  Church  ;  and  the  ministers  of  each  are  supported  by  the  state. 
The  schools  contain,  without  distinction,  the  children  of  every  sect  of  Christians. 
The  religious  and  moral  instruction  afforded  to  the  children  is  taken  from  the 
pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  whole  course  of  education  is  mingled  with  a  frequent 
reference  to  the  great  general  evidences  of  revelation.  Biblical  history  is  taught, 
not  as  a  dry  narration  of  facts,  but  as  a  store-house  of  truths,  calculated  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  affections,  to  correct  and  elevate  the  manners,  and  to  inspire  sentiments 
of  devotion  and  virtue.  The  great  principles  and  truths  of  Christianity,  in  which 
all  are  agreed,  are  likewise  carefully  inculcated  ;  but  those  points,  which  are  the 
subjects  of  difference  and  religious  controversy,  form  no  part  of  the  instructions  of 
the  schools.  This  department  of  religious  teaching  is  confided  to  the  ministers  of 
each  persuasion,  who  discharge  this  portion  of  their  duties  out  of  school;  but 
within  the  schools  the  common  ground  of  instruction  is  faithfully  preserved,  and 
they  are,  consequently,  altogether  free  from  the  spirit  of  jealousy  or  proselytism. 
We  witnessed  the  exercise  of  a  class  of  the  children  of  notables  of  Haarlem, 
(according  to  the  simultaneous  method,)  respecting  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
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our  Saviour,  by  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The  class  contained  children 
of  Catholics,  Calvinists,  and  other  denominations  of  Christians,  as  well  as  Luther¬ 
ans,  and  all  disputable  doctrinal  points  were  carefully  avoided.  The  Lutherans 
are  the  smallest  in  number,  the  Calvinists  the  largest,  and  the  Catholics  about 
midway  between  the  two  ;  but  all  appear  to  live  together  in  perfect  amity,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  distinction  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life ;  and  this  circum¬ 
stance,  so  extremely  interesting  in  itself,  no  doubt  facilitated  the  establishment  of 
the  general  system  of  education  here  described,  the  effects  of  which  are  so  appa¬ 
rent  in  the  highly  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  Dutch  people .” 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  report  to  the  French  government  in  1811,  says: 

The  means  devised  for  the  religious  instruction  of  all  persuasions  are  extremely 
ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  appropriate,  without  involving  them  in 
dangerous  controversy.  The  particular  doctrines  of  each  communion  are  taught 
on  Sundays,  in  the  several  places  of  worship,  and  by  the  clergy.  The  history 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  doctrines 
in  which  all  Christians  agree,  are  taught  in  the  schools  on  Saturdays,  the  day  on 
which  the  Jews  do  not  come  to  school,  on  account  of  their  sabbath.  But  those 
truths  which  are  common  to  all  religions,  pervade,  are  connected  with,  and  are 
intimately  mixed  up  with  every  branch  of  instruction,  and  every  thing  else  may 
be  said  to  be  subordinate  to  them. 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  in  describing  a  visit  to  the  public 
school  of  Rotterdam  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  observes : 

Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  Hol¬ 
land,  Bible  history,  and  singing.  I  made  inquiry  of  the  head  master,  if  any  relig¬ 
ious  (dogmatic)  instruction  was  given  in  the  school,  and  he  answered  there  wTas 
not.  The  children  belong  to  different  religious  bodies  and  attend  their  respective 
clergymen  on  stated  occasions,  for  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
religion.  The  Bible  history  which  is  taught  in  the  schools  comprises  only  parts, 
in  the  truth  of  which  all  parties  agree.  The  great  regularity  and  silence  which 
prevailed,  the  extent  of  the  gratuitous  instruction  conferred,  and  the  harmonious 
congregating  together  in  one  school  of  so  many  children  of  different  religious 
creeds,  were  circumstances  which  I  could  not  pass  over  unmoved  5  my  only  wish 
that  the  mass  of  my  countrymen  could  conveniently  have  been  introduced  to 
enjoy  the  scene. 

All  the  children  of  Holland  may  not,  indeed,  be  at  school  at  any  given  time, 
but  every  one  goes  to  school  at  some  time,  and  therefore  there  are  none  without 
education.  This  result  is  sensibly  observed  in  the  aspect  of  the  Butch  towns. 
You  see  no  bands  of  loose  and  disorderly  children  in  the  streets,  such  as  offend 
the  eye  in  the  lower  parts  of  almost  every  large  town  in  Britain. 

In  all  of  the  Dutch  schools,  habits  of  propriety,  cleanliness,  and  order, 
are,  not  only  in,  but  out  of  doors,  strictly  enforced,  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tically  illustrated  in  the  manners  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  Chambers  quotes 
in  a  note  the  remark  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard,  that 
1  in  no  country  is  the  mass  of  the  people  so  religious,  showing  that  the 
mode  of  education  has  not  hurt  religion.” 

Mr.  Arnold,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  England,  in  his  “  Report  on  Popu¬ 
lar  Education  in  France ,  Switzerland ,  and  Holland in  1860,  says: 

I  have  seen  no  primary  schools  worthy  to  be  matched,  even  now,  with  those 
of  Holland.  Other  far  more  competent  observers  have  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  M.  Cuvier  has  described  the  emotion  of  astonishment  and  delight  with 
which,  on  his  first  entrance  into  one  of  them,  he  was  struck.  As  he  found  the 
law  in  1811,  so  M.  Cousin  found  it  in  1836  ;  the  same  fruits  it  was  bearing  in 
1836,  it  had  been  bearing  in  1811 ;  and  for  them  he  expressed  the  highest  ad¬ 
miration.  Such  is  the  present  excellent  situation  of  primary  instruction.  In 
Prussia  it  may  be  even  somewhat  more  widely  diflused ;  but  nowhere,  probably, 
has  it  more  thorough  soundness  or  solidity. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  MIXED  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  HOLLAND. 


The  following  remarks  on  the  experience  of  Holland  in  attempting  to 
exclude  the  peculiar  teaching  of  different  religious  denominations  are 
taken  from  Schmid’s  “  Encyklopadie,  &c. 

The  more  decided  the  influence  which  the  removal  of  the  sectarian 
element  from  the  public  school  must  by  degrees  exert  upon  the  national 
life,  the  more  attentively  should  we  study  the  experience  of  Holland  in 
its  system  of  mixed  schools. 

There  still  exists  so  little  uniformity  of  opinion  respecting  the  estima¬ 
tion  that  should  be  placed  upon  the  regulations  adopted  since  1806,  that 
during  the  last  ten  years,  for  the  first  time  really,  the  subject  has  been 
warmly  contested  ;  and  even  through  the  Groenist  opposition  suffered  in 
1857  a  decided  defeat,  yet  that  event  did  not  decisively  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion.  In  a  contest  like  this  the  more  rudely  opinions  clash,  the  more 
careful  must  we  be  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  actual  working  of  the  system. 
And  should  we  find  in  its  operation  certain  distinctly  marked  results  pre¬ 
senting  themselves,  we  still  aremet  at  once  by  the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
influence  which  the  school  exerts  upon  the  life  and  upon  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  people,  from  the  influence  which  is  exerted  by 
other  causes.  Moreover  the  space  of  three  years  is  far  too  brief  to  enable 
us  to  estimate  already  the  real  influence  of  the  law  of  1857.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  recur  to  the  results  of  the  period  intervening  be¬ 
tween  1806  and  1856 ;  this,  however,  will  answer  our  purpose  sufficiently, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  results,  though  more  decided  in  degree,  must  be 
developed  from  the  new  condition  of  things. 

Let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  to  which  the  ordinance  of  April  8, 
1806,  owed  its  origin.  Prior  to  that  date,  the  Protestant  influence  in  the 
Netherlands  had  possessed  absolute  control  even  over  the  schools,  though 
during  the  eighteenth  century  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  had 
even  here  greatly  declined.  The  deistical  ideas  which  had  become  prev¬ 
alent  respecting  Christian  truth,  acknowledged  no  occasion  for  the  life 
which  the  church  required  nor  for  the  regulations  which  the  church  laid 
down.  The  political  movements  of  1795,  however,  inaugurated  an  equality 
of  rights  to  the  small  Roman  Catholic  population,  and  this  minority 
could  not  protect  itself  more  effectually  than  by  sustaining  a  law  which 
took  from  the  public  schools  their  original  Protestant  character,  and  ban¬ 
ished  from  them  the  catechism  and  all  sectarian  instruction.  A  portion 
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of  the  population  of  the  cities  was  but  slightly  effected  by  these  meas¬ 
ures  ;  instruction  was  here  obtained  in  a  large  degree  at  the  private 
schools  of  the  second  class,  which,  as  well  as  the  many  poor-schools 
(Diakonie  schuler)  of  the  church,  and  others,  still  for  ten  years  longer 
preserved  their  sectarian  position,  and  continued  the  use  of  the  Bible  and 
the  practice  of  Christian  admonitions.  It  was  soon  seen  that  this  equality 
of  parties  existed  only  on  paper,  and  that  the  reformed  church  hoped  still 
to  preserve  for  a  long  time  its  former  ascendancy,  principally  by  its  in¬ 
strumentality  in  the  training  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  teach¬ 
ers.  This  was  also  favored  by  the  indifference  of  the  popular  feeling,  at 
that  time,  to  the  movements  of  the  church,  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
was  on  the  part  of  many  an  earnest  endeavor  to  effect  a  fusion,  religious 
and  civil,  of  the  entire  nation  into  one  whole,  in  order  to  render  the  estab" 
lishment  of  purely  secular  schools  in  the  Netherlands  not  only  possible 
but  desirable. 

But  the  principle  that  had  been  adopted,  soon  extended  farther  than 
the  majority  had  expected.  The  development  of  the  matter  was  some¬ 
what  as  follows :  The  Bible  at  first  still  retained  its  place  in  the  commonal 
schools,  and  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1816  that  it  began  to  disappear 
from  them.  Soon  after  the  union  of  the  Netherlands  with  Belgium,  people 
were  generally  satisfied  to  have  the  Bible  excluded  from  all  save  the  even¬ 
ing  schools.  But  when  the  evening  schools  also  were  attended  by  Cath¬ 
olic  children,  it  became  necessary  that  the  Bible  should  give  place  here 
too,  and  it  was  permitted  only  once  or  twice  a  week  to  those  who  desired  it, 
for  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  usual  school  hours.  The 
reading  of  the  Bible  was  to  this  extent  restricted  in  the  province  of  North 
Holland  by  a  decree  of  the  governor,  in  1821.  After  1830  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  willingness  to  adopt  a  better  course,  as  when  in  1835  the 
provincial  school  committee  of  Groningen  directed  in  a  circular  to  the 
teachers,  that  “the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  and  explained  catechetical ly, 
and  exemplified  by  the  teacher  in  his  daily  life.”  In  1842  attention  was 
again  called  to  this  provision — but  after  this  time,  not  the  least  mention 
is  made  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  ;  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinance  was  soon 
afterward  issued  by  the  governor  of  South  Holland,  forbidding  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible  “  even  in  schools  that  were  attended  exclusively  by  Pro¬ 
testant  children.”  If  any  teacher  ventured  to  adopt  a  different  course,  it 
was  always  followed  by  unpleasant  consequences.  Thus  in  1853  a  teach¬ 
er  in  the  province  of  Utrecht  was  suspended  by  a  decision  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  authorities  “  because  he  had  used  the  Bible  during  the  usual  session 
of  school  as  a  reading  book  to  read  from  to  the  school,  and  then  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  what  had  been  read.”  The  use  of  the  Bible  in 
school  is  still,  at  this  day,  to  be  met  with  only  in  exceptional  instances, 
worthy  of  all  commendation,  in  parishes  that  are  wholly  Protestant. 

With  Biblical  history,  the  course  of  removal  from  the  schools  was 
more  gradual.  Opposition  to  this  study  commenced  in  1830,  at  which 
time  there  were  some  Catholics,  in  South  Holland,  for  example, 
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who  made  objections  to  the  reading  of  the  books  of  biblical  history, 
that  had  been  in  use  for  years.  Their  demands  were  not  immedi¬ 
ately  heeded,  except  that,  in  order  to  avoid  ground  for  dispute,  all  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  lesson  was  so  far  restricted  that  the  benefit  of  the  study 
was  almost  entirely  lost.  But  this  was  not  sufficient.  In  1842,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  an  address  to  the  provincial  authorities,  com¬ 
plained  that  the  rights  that  had  been  assured  to  the  Catholic  population 
were  violated  by  this  instruction.  Though  this  memorial  also  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  no  public  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  yet  it  hastened 
the  desired  removal.  When  it  was  not  done  voluntarily,  a  word  of 
friendly  council  from  the  school  superintendent,  or  from  the  mayor,  suf¬ 
ficed.  Thus  in  a  parish  of  Gelderland,  where  among  some  200  boys, 
there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  Catholics,  this  study  was  given  up  at  the 
request  of  the  pastor.  In  other  places  the  Catholic  children  were  dismissed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  exercise,  and  the  mixed  school  thus  im¬ 
mediately  became  Protestant  in  character.  In  1853,  a  synodical  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  reform  church,  in  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  churches, 
thus  wrote ;  “  It  is  well  known  that  some  civil  authorities,  and  even  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  in  ^  spirit  of  perverted  liberality,  have  requested,  and 
in  some  cases,  commanded  the  public  teachers  to  discard  the  study  of 
biblical  history.  *  *  *  Hence  the  Christian  element  in  the 

public  schools  has  become  weakened  to  an  alarming  extent.”  Biblical 
history  is  now  to  be  met  with  only  occasionally  in  the  school-room,  and 
when  it  is  made  use  of,  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  history  of  God’s  dealings 
with  erring  humanity,  and  as  a  mirror  for  the  heart  and  life,  but  as  a  col¬ 
lection  of  biographies,  and  of  examples  worthy  of  imitation.  The  opinion 
is  continually  gaining  ground  that  this  branch  of  study  should  never  be 
included  in  the  public  school  course. 

Though  this  result  may  be  considered  only  as  consequential,  still  it 
can  not  but  be  deplored  most  seriously,  that  under  the  name  of  the  sec¬ 
tarian  element,  the  hold  of  Christianity  also  upon  the  schools  has  been 
removed,  and  their  condition  in  this  respect,  as  plainly  seen,  is  most  sad. 

As  an  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  most  essential  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  so  their  removal  from  the  schools  is  a  dangerous  attack 
upon  our  Protestant  youth.  The  Bible  has  begun  to  be  a  strange  book 
to  the  great  majority  of  Protestants.  Many  suppose  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  understand  it ;  others,  that  it  is  of  value  only  to  those  who 
are  theologians  by  profession  ;  others  again  use  it  only  in  the  church,  for 
reference  during  service ;  the  old  family  custom  of  beginning  and  closing 
o  each  day  with  reading  and  meditating  upon  a  portion  of  Scripture,  is 
gradually  passing  away.  No  one  therefore  will  wonder  that  more  com¬ 
munities  can  be  found,  where  for  forty  years  nothing  has  been  done 
toward  imparting  biblical  instruction,  than  where  it  has  received  the  at¬ 
tention  it  deserves.  In  regard  to  biblical  history,  we  find  a  sad  degree 
of  ignorance,  especially  where  it  requires  an  understanding  of  the  inti- 
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mate  connection  of  events.  We  may  thus  account  for  the  present  im¬ 
perfect  and  disconnected  knowledge  of  the  simplest  Christian  ideas,  the 
more  strange,  inasmuch  as  formerly  an  intimate  and  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  religious  subjects  was  general  throughout  our  land.  But  not 
alone  from  the  church  do  we  hear  a  confirmation  of  these  complaints ; 
the  preacher  Van  Koetsveld,  writes  :  “  The  principles  of  Christian¬ 
ity  in  our  public  schools  have  been  by  degrees  so  supplanted  by  fiction 
and  speculation,  that,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  school  committees  and 
superintendents,  it  is  now  only  here  and  there  that,  as  a  matter  of  favor, 
they  have  been  suffered  to  remain.”  The  synodical  committee  of  1856 
make  use  of  a  similar  expression  ;  “  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  these 
many  deplorable  evils,  lies  in  the  great  want  of  sound  and  thorough  reli¬ 
gious  information,  and  true  Christian  training.  This  want,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  not  only  among  the  humble,  but  also  among  the  more  re¬ 
spectable,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  well  educated  members  of  society, 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  tendencies  of  our  time.”  The 
same  complaints,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  schools,  are  made  by 
that  most  zealous  defender  of  the  mixed  school  system,  the  editor  of  the 
“  Alarum  ”  (Wecker,)  in  considering  the  objection  that  might  be  made  to 
his  demand  that  biblical  history  should  be  retained  in  the  mixed  schools; 
he  thus  writes  in  the  number  for  30th  April,  1857 :  “Are  the  teachers  gen¬ 
erally  qualified  to  give  the  desired  instruction  in  the  manner  which  the 
public  school  requires?  We  can  only  answer  this  question  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Where  can  young  teachers  now  be  found,  who  are  so  far  advanced 
in  the  knowledge  of  biblical  history,  that  they  can  use  it  for  the  purposes 
of  school  instruction  ?  Look  around  you,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of 
the  excessive  ignorance  upon  this  subject,  that  exists  among  our  new 
teachers.  How  can  a  duty  be  devolved  upon  such  teachers,  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  which  they  are  wholly  unprepared  ?”  And  again  he  says, 
upon  the  same  subject;  “We  must  assent  to  all  these  grievances,  and 
mourn  that  biblical  history  is  not  at  this  time  a  subject  of  special  study 
with  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  an  examination  in  the  school 
branches.  If,  however,  we  inquire  what  has  been  done  in  regard  to  this 
by  the  school  commission,  the  sad  truth  is  seen  prominently  conspicu¬ 
ous.  The  school  authorities  themselves  unfortunately  share  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  require  of  the  teacher  a  special  knowledge  of 
biblical  history,  and  the  ability  to  make  it  accessory  to  a  Christian 
education.” 

But  the  effect  of  the  school  law  upon  the  study  of  national  history 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  not,  indeed,  removed  from  the  schools  so 
generally  as  the  other ;  still  there  is  ground  for  much  complaint.  In  the 
reading  and  text-books,  as  well  as  in  oral  instruction,  pains  are  taken  to 
clear  our  history  of  that  which  has  given  it  the  most  of  character  and 
life — its  Protestant  element.  In  this  way  the  youth  have  their  fathers 
represented  to  them,  not  as  they  actually  lived,  believed,  and  acted,  but 
as  it  might  now  be  wished,  for  peace’  sake,  that  they  had  lived,  believed, 
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and  acted.  Thus  in  one  school,  this  erroneous  instruction  is  given  ;  in 
another,  the  subject  is  omitted  entirely ;  and  almost  everywhere  in  the 
mixed  schools,  text-books  are  used  which  conceal,  or  touch  but  lightly 
upon  what  has  in  fact  laid  the  foundation  of  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  our  country.  As  an  illustration  from  one  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
histories,  (Kunivers’,)  the  revolt  against  Spain  is  described  as  being 
simply  and  entirely  political  in  its  purpose,  and  the  followers  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  are  represented  as  a  sect  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society, 
&c.  Others  do  not  go  so  far ;  yet  their  statements  make  upon  every  one 
the  impression  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  period  in  which  our  ancestors 
ascended  the  funeral  pile  and  the  scaffold,  was  one  of  which  the  pupils  in 
the  lower  and  intermediate  schools  should  learn  as  little  as  possible.  The 
truths  upon  which  the  foundations  of  our  state  rest,  and  which  have  pre¬ 
served  us  from  the  fate  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  have  sealed  an  inviolable 
bond  between  our  fatherland  and  Orange,  these  truths  should  be  passed 
by  without  notice  in  the  mixed  schools ;  they  should  read  only  of  the 
distraction  that  accompanied  the  introduction  of  the  new  doctrines. 
Thus  will  the  Christian  Protestantism  of  the  popular  character  be  weak¬ 
ened,  and,  in  its  place,  in  regard  to  all  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  ques¬ 
tions,  there  will  be  introduced  a  lukewarm  liberalism,  which  will  impress 
the  stamp  of  imperfection  and  irresolution  upon  all  legislative  measures. 

What  has  been  subtituted  for  the  sound  religious  instruction  of  former 
times  in  the  schools  ?  A  conventional  morality,  a  dry  abstract  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics,  as  testified  by  Yisser,  a  zealous  champion  of  mixed  schools, 
and  superintendent  in  Friesland,  who  wrote  as  far  back  as  1821 ;  “In  the 
religious  and  moral  training  of  most  of  the  schools  there  is  very  much  to 
be  desired.  On  account  of  the  banishment  of  the  catechism  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Bible,  many  teachers  have  become 
of  the  opinion  that  henceforth  every  thing  relating  to  the  service  of  God 
must  be  excluded  from  the  schools.  Hence  they  have  introduced, 
in  place  of  what  has  been  removed,  a  dry  compilation  of  moral  precepts, 
which  are  well  adapted  to  train  up  the  children  to  be  theorists,  but  in  no 
respect  to  make  them  practical  people.”  And  even  this  they  teach  from 
text-books  prepared  for  the  purpose.  We  have  now  almost  achieved  the 
result  that  was  proposed  by  some  one  in  1827,  that  upon  entering  a  school 
it  should  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  teacher  were  a  Christian, 
a  Jew,  or  a  Turk.  The  school  prayer  at  least  would  not  betray  the  fact, 
in  most  cases.  It  is  and  must  be  so  void  of  hue  that  many  just  omit  it, 
and  make  amends  by  the  singing  of  a  song  at  the  beginning  and  close  of 
the  school.  Respecting  the  school  books,  pastor  Nassau  thus  wrote  in 
1843  ;  “  There  is  good  ground  for  complaint  that  many  school-books  pro¬ 
pagate  doctrines  that  are  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  It  is  taught  in  these  books  that  extraordinary  happiness  will 
attend  good  little  children  for  their  excellence,  and  evil,  the  naughty  ones ; 
and  that  no  good  act  indeed  is  so  insignificant  as  not  to  bring  with  it  its 
percentage  of  temporal  happiness.”  Such  facts  accord  perfectly  with  that 
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false  view  of  the  relations  of  Christian  truth  to  our  daily  life,  which 
prompted  the  following  examination  question,  in  Friesland,  May  2, 
1859  :  “  What  means  would  you  use,  in  case  you  thought  it  befitting  the 
teacher’s  calling,  to  assist  to  the  extent  of  your  ability  in  forming  the 
moral  character  of  your  scholars?”  How  nearly  must  the  Christian 
character  of  the  school  be  lost,  where  the  school  authorities  touch  so 
doubtingly  upon  matters  of  the  first  importance  ? 

We  can  not  better  conclude  these  remarks,  and  our  criticism  upon  the 
mixed  school  system,  than  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Netherland 
Teachers’  Association,  in  December,  1858,  at  which  time  Hofstede  de 
Groot,  was  still  presiding  officer :  “  the  law  of  13th  of  August,  is  in  many 
respects  a  good  law.  Our  approval,  however,  is  considerably  modified 
by  the  fact  of  its  giving  so  little  security  to  the  principles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  If  the  inspectors  and  superintendents  are  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  those  principles,'  it  is  still  possible  that  their  influence  may 
be  preserved, — but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  may  speedily  result  in 
their  utter  extinction.” — ( Communicated  ~by  an  Evangelical  Minister  of 
Holland.) 
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PROMULGATED  AUGUST  13,  1857. 


We  William  III.  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Netherlands ,  Prince  of 

Orange- Nassau,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  dec.,  dtc. 

To  all  who  shall  see  or  hear  these,  greeting : 

Whereas,  We  have  taken  into  consideration  that  (Article  194,)  of  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Law  provides  that  the  establishment  of  public  instruction,  with  due  re¬ 
spect  to  every  man’s  religious  principles,  shall  be  regulated  by  law;  that 
throughout  the  kingdom  sufficient  public  primary  instruction  shall  be  given  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  that  education  shall  be  free*  subject  always  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  authorities,  and,  as  far  as  concerns  middle  and 
primary  instruction,  subject  also  to  examination  into  the  capacity  and  morality 
of  the  master;  all  of  this  to  be  established  by  law; 

That,  in  the  meanwhile,  and  until  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  regulation 
of  middle  and  higher  instruction,  it  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these  provis¬ 
ions  as  far  as  primary  instruction  is  concerned ; 

Therefore  We,  having  heard  the  Council  of  State,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  States  General,  have  thought  good  and  determined  as  We  think  good, 
and  determine  by  these  presents : 

I.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Article  1.  Primary  instruction  is  distinguished  into  ordinary  and  more  ex¬ 
tended  instruction. 

Ordinary  instruction  includes : — 

a.  Reading. 

b.  Writing. 

c.  Arithmetic. 

d.  The  principles  of  Grammar 

e.  of  the  Dutch  language. 

/.  of  Geography. 

g.  of  History. 

h.  of  Physics. 

t.  Singing. 

The  more  extended  instruction  is  considered  to  include : — 

A*.  The  principles  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Modern  Languages. 

l.  of  Mathematics. 

m.  of  Agriculture. 

n.  Gymnastics. 

o.  Drawing. 

p.  Needlework. 

Art.  2.  Primary  instruction  may  be  given  either  in  schools,  or  in  the  houses 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

The  former  is  school  education,  the  latter  private  education. 

Instruction  given  to  the  children  collectively  of  not  more  than  three  families 
shall  still  be  considered  as  private  education. 

Art.  3.  Primary  schools  shall  be  distinguished  as  public  and  private  schools. 

*  Not  gratuitous,  but  liberty  to  teach  and  establish  and  attend  schools 
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Public  schools  are  those  established  and  maintained  by  the  communes,  the 
provinces,  and  the  government,  severally  or  in  common ;  all  others  are  private 
schools. 

Assistance  may  be  granted  to  private  schools  on  the  part  either  of  the  com¬ 
mune  or  of  the  province  under  such  conditions  as  the  communal  or  provincial 
authority  may  deem  necessary.  Schools  thus  assisted  shall  be  open  to  any  chil¬ 
dren,  without  distinction  of  religious  creed.  The  1st  and  2d  clauses  of  (Art. 
23,)  are  applicable  to  these  schools. 

Art.  4.  No  school  instruction  shall  be  given  in  such  buildings  as  shall  be 
pronounced  detrimental  to  health  by  the  district  school  inspector,  or  insufficient 
in  point  of  room  for  the  number  of  children  attending  the  school.  In  the  event 
of  the  decision  of  this  officer  not  being  acquiesced  in,  the  matter  shall  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  States  Deputies,  after  a  fresh  and  independent  inquiry. 

Further  appeal,*  from  the  decision  of  the  school  inspector  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  States  Deputies,  must  be  made  within  fourteen  days,  counted  from  the 
day  when  notice  of  the  decision  has  been  received  by  the  parties  interested. 

All  those  are  qualified  thus  to  appeal  to  whose  prejudice  the  decision  may 
operate ;  that  is  to  say,  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  attending  the 
school,  if  the  school  inspector  shall  have  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  States 
Deputies.  Pending  the  final  decision,  instruction  may  continue  to  be  given  in 
the  building  objected  to. 

Art.  5.  School  education  shall  be  given  by  head  masters  and  assistant  teach¬ 
ers,  head  mistresses  and  female  assistant  teachers,  and  both  male  and  female 
apprentice  teachers. 

Apprentice  teachers  are  those  who,  not  having  yet  attained  the  age  at  which 
they  can  be  admitted  for  examination  as  assistant  teachers,  assist  in  giving 
school  instruction. 

Having  attained  that  age,  they  may  continue  as  apprentice  teachers  during 
the  time  that  is  yet  to  elapse  before  they  can  be  admitted  for  examination.  Ap¬ 
prentice  teachers  failing  to  pass  the  examination  mentioned  in  the  2d  and  3d 
clauses,  or  having  been  unable,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  provincial  inspec¬ 
tor,  to  present  themselves  for  examination,  may  notwithstanding  continue  as 
apprentice  teachers  until  the  next  examination. 

Art.  6.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  give  primary  instruction,  who  shall  not  possess 
the  proofs  of  capacity  and  morality  required  by  this  law. 

Foreigners  require,  besides,  Our  permission. 

Art.  1.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  Article  are  not  applicable  to — 

a.  The  apprentice  teachers,  as  far  as  instruction  is  concerned  in  the  school 
where  they  are  employed ; 

&.  Those  who  give  primary  instruction  to  the  children  of  one  family  exclu¬ 
sively  ; 

c.  Those  who,  not  making  a  profession  of  primary  instruction,  but  being 
willing  to  be  employed  without  any  pecuniary  remuneration,  may  have  obtained 
Our  permission  to  give  such  instruction. 

d.  Candidates  and  Doctors  in  Arts  and  Sciences  in  so  far  as  by  reason  of  their 
academical  degrees  they  are  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  one  or  other  of  the 
branches  mentioned  in  (Art.  1.) 

Art.  8.  Any  person  giving  primary  instruction  without  being  qualified,  or  in 


*  This  final  appeal  is  to  the  Minister  for  the  Home  Department.  See  (Art.  13,)  of  this  Law. 
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violation  of  the  1st  clause  of  (Art.  4,)  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  punished  with 
a  fine  of  twenty-five  and  not  exceeding  fifty  florins ;  for  the  second  offense  with 
a  fine  of  fifty  and  not  exceeding  a  hundred  florins,  and  imprisonment  for  eight, 
and  not  exceeding  fourteen  days,  cumulatively  or  separately ;  and  for  each  sub¬ 
sequent  offense  with  imprisonment  for  one  month  and  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Any  person  giving  primary  instruction  beyond  the  limits  of  his  qualification, 
shall  be  liable  to  half  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  above-mentioned  punish¬ 
ments.  Assistant  teachers,  temporarily  placed  at  the  head  of  a  school,  provided 
the  temporary  occupation  does  not  last  longer  than  six  months,  are  excepted 
from  these  provisions — (Art.  463,)  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  (Art.  20,)  of  the  Law 
of  the  29th  of  June,  1854,  (Staatsblad,  No.  102,)  are  applicable  to  these  provisions. 

Art.  9.  On  every  judgment  of  fine  it  shall  be  declared  by  the  judge  that,  on 
failure  of  payment  of  the  fine  and  costs  by  the  offender  within  two  months  after 
having  been  summoned  to  pay,  the  penalty  inflicted  shall  be  changed  into  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  fourteen  days,  if  the  fine  exceeds  fifty  florins,  and 
for  not  more  than  seven  days  if  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  florins  has  been  imposed. 

Art.  10.  Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  hereafter,  the  qualification  to  give 
primary  instruction  ceases  for  any  person  condemned  by  final  sentence, — 

a.  for  crime. 

b.  for  theft,  swindling,  peijury,  breach  of  trust  or  immoral  conduct. 

Art.  11.  Any  person  having  lost  his  qualification  for  giving  primary  instruc¬ 
tion,  can  not  recover  it. 

In  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  7th  clause  of  (Art.  22,)  and  in  (Art.  39,)  it  can 
be  granted  again  by  Us. 

Art.  12.  For  the  education  of  teachers  there  shall  be  at  least  two  Govern¬ 
ment  training  schools ;  and  normal  lessons  shall  be  established  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  best  primary  schools  by  the  authority  of  the  Government. 

The  education  of  male  and  female  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  shall  bo 
promoted  by  State  authority  as  much  as  possible. 

Art.  13.  From  every  decision  taken  by  the  States  Deputies  in  virtue  of  this 
law,  an  appeal  lies  to  Us. 

Art.  14.  The  provisions  of  this  law  concerning  male  teachers  are  likewise 
applicable  to  female  teachers,  as  far  as  it  does  not  contain  any  exceptions  for 
the  latter. 

Art.  15.  This  law  is  not  applicable ; — 

a.  To  those  who  give  instruction  exclusively  in  one  of  the  branches  mentioned 
in  the  classes  marked  «,  w,  o,  and  p,  of  (Art.  1,)  and  to  the  schools  destined  for 
those  purposes. 

b.  To  military  instructors  and  the  instruction  given  by  them  to  military  men. 

n.  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Schools. 

Art.  16.  In  every  commune,  primary  instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  certain 
number  of  schools,  sufficient  for  the  number  and  requirements  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  open  to  any  children,  without  distinction  of  religious  creed. 

The  instruction  shall  include  at  least  the  branches  classed  from  a,  to  t,  in 
<Art.  1.)  Wherever  any  want  exists  of  extension,  such  being  practicable,  all 
the  branches  classed  from  Jc}  to  p,  in  (Art.  1,)  or  one  or  more  of  them,  shall  be 
included  in  the  instruction. 
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Two  or  more  adjoining  communes  may,  in  conformity  with  (Art.  121,)  of  the 
Law  of  June  29,  1851,  (Staatsblad,  No.  85,)  join  in  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  united  schools. 

Art.  It.  The  council  of  the  commune,  shall  fix  the  number  of  schools.  Its 
resolution  shall  be  communicated  to  the  States  Deputies. 

If  the  States  Deputies  think  the  number  insufficient,  they  shall  order  an 
augmentation. 

If  it  shall  appear  insufficient  to  Us,  an  augmentation  may  be  ordered  by  Us. 

The  extension  of  instruction  mentioned  in  the  (2d  clause  of  the  last  Article,) 
shall  be  established  in  the  same  way. 

2.  Teachers. 

Art.  18.  If  the  number  of  pupils  in  one  school  shall  exceed  seventy,  the 
head-master  shall  be  assisted  by  one  apprentice  teacher ;  in  schools  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  hundred,  by  one  assistant  teacher ;  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty,  by 
one  assistant  and  one  apprentice.  Beyond  the  latter  number,  he  shall  be  assisted 
by  one  apprentice  for  fifty,  and  by  one  assistant  for  one  hundred  pupils 
respectively. 

Art.  19.  A  yearly  salary  shall  be  assigned  to  every  head  master,  besides  a 
house  rent  free,  with  a  garden,  if  possible. 

In  case  no  house  rent  free  can  be  provided  for  him,  he  shall  receive  an  equita¬ 
ble  compensation  for  house  rent. 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  council  of  the  commune,  and  the  teacher 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  such  compensation,  the  question  shall  be  decided 
by  the  States  Deputies. 

For  every  apprentice  mentioned  in  the  last  article,  an  additional  sum  shall  be 
granted  to  the  head  master. 

To  every  assistant  teacher  a  yearly  salary  shall  be  assigned. 

The  yearly  salaries  and  additions  shall  be  fixed  by  the  council  of  the  com¬ 
mune,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  States  Deputies. 

The  amount  of  the  yearly  salary  for  a  head  master  shall  be  at  least  400 
florins ;  for  an  assistant  teacher  at  least  200  florins.  The  amount  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  .sum  shall  be  at  least  25  florins. 

Art.  20.  In  those  communes  where,  on  account  of  their  large  and  scattered 
population,  a  greater  number  of  schools  shall  be  required  than  otherwise  would 
be  necessary,  a  head  master  or  assistant  teacher,  whose  yearly  salary  shall  be  at 
least  200  florins,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those  schools  respectively,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approbation  of  the  States  Deputies. 

Art.  21.  In  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  appointment  of  head  master  or  as¬ 
sistant  teacher,  the  candidate  is  required  to  possess — 

a.  A  certificate  of  capacity  to  give  school  instruction. 

h.  Testimonials  of  good  moral  conduct  delivered  by  the  council  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  commune  or  communes  where  the  candidate  has  been  living  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years. 

Art.  22.  The  head  masters  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  com¬ 
mune,  from  a  list  containing  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six  names,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  burgomasters  and  councilors,  in  concert  with  the  district  school 
inspector,  after  a  competitive  examination  conducted  by  the  latter,  or  under  his 
inspection,  in  presence  of  the  burgomaster  and  councilors,  or  of  a  deputation 
from  their  body,  and  of  the  local  committee  for  school  affairs,  or  of  a  deputation 
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from  that  committee.  The  members  of  the  council  of  the  commune  shall  be 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  examination. 

The  assistant  teachers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  commune  from 
a  list  containing  three  names  prepared  by  the  burgomaster  and  councilors,  iu 
concert  with  the  head  master  and  the  district  school  inspector. 

The  head  masters  and  assistant  teachers  may  be  suspended  by  the  burgomas¬ 
ter  and  councilors,  after  consultation  with  the  school  inspector.  The  burgomas¬ 
ter  and  councilors  shall  give  as  soon  as  possible  an  account  of  their  decision  to 
the  council  of  the  commune. 

The  head  masters  and  assistant  teachers  may  be  dismissed  by  the  council  of 
the  commune  on  the  requisition  of  the  burgomaster  and  the  councilors,  and  the 
district  school  inspector.  Resignations  must  be  made  to  the  council  of  the  com¬ 
mune  directly. 

If  suspension  or  dismissal  should  be  necessary,  either  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  local  committee  for  school  affairs,  or  of  the  district  school  inspector,  and 
the  common  council  delay  or  refuse  to  proceed  thereto,  such  suspension  or  dis¬ 
missal  may  be  effected  by  the  States  Deputies. 

Suspension  shall  never  exceed  a  term  of  three  months,  and  the  salary  may 
continue  to  be  paid,  or  be  partially  or  entirely  withheld  during  suspension. 

Those  who  are  dismissed  on  account  of  scandalous  conduct,  or  of  propagation 
of  doctrines  inconsistent  with  morality,  or  tending  to  excite  disobedience  to  th6 
laws  of  the  country,  may  be  declared  by  the  States  Deputies  to  have  lost  their 
qualification  to  give  instruction. 

The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  apprentice  teachers  is  made  by  the  head 
master,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  district  school  inspector. 

In  cases  of  suspension,  of  dismissal,  or  of  a  vacancy  in  the  place  of  head 
master  or  assistant  teacher,  the  burgomaster  and  councilors  shall  provide  for  the 
temporary  occupation  of  the  vacant  place ;  in  the  case  of  a  head  master,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  district  school  inspector,  and  with  the  head  master  in  the  case  of 
an  assistant  teacher.  The  place  of  head  master  shall  be  filled  up  within  six 
months  at  least  after  becoming  vacant. 

Art.  23.  The  system  of  education  in  the  schools,  while  imparting  suitable 
and  useful  information,  shall  be  made  conducive  to  the  development  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  capacities  of  the  children,  and  to  their  training  in  all  Christian  and  social 
virtues. 

The  teacher  shall  abstain  from  teaching  or  permitting  to  be  taught  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the  religious  opinions  of  dissenters.  Reli¬ 
gious  instruction  is  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  communities.  The  school-rooms 
shall  be  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose  out  of  school  hours,  for  the  benefit  of 
children  attending  the  school. 

Art.  24.  The  head  master  and  assistant  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  hold 
any  office  or  employment  otherwise  than  with  the  approbation  of  the  States 
Deputies,  after  consultation  with  the  burgomaster  and  councilors,  and  in  com¬ 
munes  of  3,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  with  the  local  committee  for  school 
affairs,  and  in  other  communes  with  the  district  school  inspector.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  carry  on  any  business,  to  work  at  any  trade,  or  to  exercise  any  pro¬ 
fession  :  this  prohibition  is  applicable  also  to  the  members  of  the  families  of  the 
head  masters  and  assistant  teachers,  as  far  as  relates  to  carrying  on  the  pro¬ 
hibited  occupation  in  their  houses. 
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Art.  25.  The  head  master  and  assistant  teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pen¬ 
sion  from  Government  in  the  following  cases  and  under  the  conditions  thereto 
annexed. 

Art.  26.  A  right  to  a  pension  is  acquired  after  receiving  an  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  on  acquiring  the  age  of  sixty-live  years,  and  completing  the  period  of 
forty  years’  service. 

A  pension  may  likewise  be  granted  to  those  who  after  ten  years’  service  have 
become  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  their  calling  on  account  either  of 
mental  or  bodily  infirmities,  and  have  received  an  honorable  discharge  on  such 
grounds. 

The  incapacity  shall  be  established  by  the  declaration  of  the  district  school 
inspector  and  of  the  States  Deputies.  In  calculating  the  amount  of  the  pension, 
such  services  only  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  as  may  have  been  performed 
as  head  master  or  as  assistant  master  under  this  law,  or  previously  to  this  law 
coming  into  operation,  as  teacher  of  a  public  school,  being  engaged  in  primary 
instruction. 

Those  who  have  not  received  an  honorable  discharge,  forfeit  their  right  to  a 
pension. 

Art.  27.  The  pension  shall  amount  for  each  year’s  service  to  one-sixtieth 
part  of  the  yearly  salary  which  during  the  last  twelve  months  previous  to  an 
honorable  discharge  may  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  payment  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  mentioned  in  (Art.  28  :)  it  shall  not  however  in  any  case  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  such  yearly  salary. 

Art.  28.  As  a  contribution  to  the  pension  fund,  the  head  masters  and  assistant 
teachers  shall  pay  from  the  day  on  which  this  law  comes  into  operation,  two  per 
cent,  per  annum,  of  the  yearly  salary  annexed  to  their  appointment.  This  con¬ 
tribution  shall  be  collected  on  behalf  of  the  State,  at  the  charge  of  the  officers 
of  the  commune,  and  accounted  for  to  the  public  treasury. 

Art.  29.  Those  communes  in  which  any  head  masters  or  assistant  teachers 
shall  be  pensioned  by  virtue  of  this  law,  shall  make  good  to  the  Government  a 
third  part  of  the  amount  of  such  pensions. 

Art.  30.  The  provisions  of  (Arts.  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  37, 
40,  and  41,)  of  the  Law  of  9th  May,  1846,  (Staatsblad,  No.  24,)  with  the  altera¬ 
tions  enacted  by  the  Law  of  3d  May,  1851,  (Staatsblad,  No.  49,)  are  applicable 
to  pensions  of  head  masters  and  assistant  teachers. 

3.  Support . 

.  Art.  31.  Each  commune  shall  provide  for  the  charges  of  its  primary  instruc¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  these  charges  are  not  imposed  upon  others,  or  shall  not  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  any  other  manner. 

Art.  32.  These  charges  are*— 

a.  The  yearly  salary  of  the  head  masters  and  assistant  teachers. 

b.  The  additional  remuneration  on  account  of  apprentice  teachers. 

c.  The  charges  for  the  erection  and  maintenance,  or  for  hire  of  school-buildings. 

d.  For  providing  and  keeping  in  order  the  school  furniture  and  school  books, 
and  for  other  school  necessaries  for  the  pupils. 

e.  For  light  and  fire  required  for  the  school-rooms. 

/.  For  the  erection  and  maintenance,  or  for  hire  of  dwelling-houses  for  the 
teachers. 
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g.  Compensation  to  the  head  masters  in  lieu  of  a  house  rent  free. 

h.  The  contribution  of  the  commune  to  the  pension  of  the  teachers. 

i.  The  expenses  of  the  local  school  committee. 

Art.  33.  To  meet  these  charges  a  payment  may  be  required  from  each  child 
attending  the  school.  Children  supported  by  public  charity,  and  such  as,  though 
not  receiving  relief,  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  shall  not  be  called 
upon  for  this  payment. 

The  council  of  the  commune  shall  provide  as  far  as  possible  for  the  school  at¬ 
tendance  of  children  of  parents  receiving  relief  or  in  indigent  circumstances. 

Art.  34.  The  fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  school  money,  as  well  as  any  alte¬ 
ration  of  such  amount,  or  the  entire  remission  of  it,  shall  be  effected  in  con¬ 
formity  with  (Arts.  232 — 236,)  of  the  Law  of  29th  of  June,  1851.  ( Staaisblad, 

No.  85.) 

The  collection  shall  be  regulated  by  a  local  order,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  (Arts.  258 — 262,)  of  the  same  Law. 

Art.  35.  The  school  money  shall  be  the  same  for  all  children  of  the  same 
class  in  any  school. 

For  two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family,  attending  school  at  the  same 
time,  the  rate  of  payment  may  be  reduced. 

Art.  36.  If,  after  inquiry  by  the  States  Deputies,  and  after  the  report  thereon 
of  the  States  of  the  province,  We  shall  judge  any  commune  to  be  too  heavily 
charged  by  the  expenditure  requisite  for  suitable  establishments  of  primary  in¬ 
struction,  such  portion  thereof  as  shall  continue  to  be  charged  upon  the  com¬ 
mune  shall  be  fixed  by  Us,  and  the  deficiency  shall  be  provided  for  by  the 
province,  and  by  the  Government,  in  the  proportion  of  one  moiety  by  each. 

III.  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Art.  37.  For  conducting  education  in  private  schools,  or  in  private  houses, 
the  following  qualifications  are  required : 

а.  A  Certificate  of  Capacity. 

б.  Testimonials  of  the  same  description  as  those  mentioned  in  (Art.  21,)  Let¬ 
ter  c. 

c.  A  Certificate  that  both  these  documents  have  been  seen  and  found  in  due 
order  by  the  burgomaster  and  councilors  of  the  commune  where  the  instruction 
is  to  be  given. 

Art.  38.  The  burgomaster  and  councilors  shall  give  their  decision  respecting 
the  issue  of  the  certificate,  mentioned  under  Letter  c,  in  (Article  37,)  within 
four  weeks,  to  be  counted  from  the  date  of  the  claim  of  such  certificate.  An 
appeal  may  be  made  from  such  decision  to  the  States  Deputies,  or  an  appeal  be 
made  if  no  decision  shall  have  been  communicated  to  the  parties  interested 
within  the  above  mentioned  period.  After  rejection  of  appeal  by  the  States 
Deputies,  or  in  default  of  notice  of  their  decision  within  six  weeks  to  the  parties 
interested,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  Us. 

Art.  39.  Teachers  who,  in  conducting  education  in  private  schools,  or  in 
private  houses,  shall  propagate  doctrines  inconsistent  with  morality,  or  tending 
to  excite  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  may,  on  presentment  by  the 
burgomaster  and  councilors,  by  the  local  school  committee,  or  by  the  district 
school  inspector,  be  declared  by  the  States  Deputies  to  have  lost  their  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  give  instruction. 
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This  provision  is  also  applicable  to  such  teachers  as  make  themselves  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  charge  of  scandalous  conduct. 

IV.  AUTHORIZATION  TO  ESTABLISH  OR  TEACH  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Art.  40.  Certificates  of  capacity  for  conducting  education  in  private  schools 
and  private  houses  are  to  be  obtained  by  passing  examinations. 

Art.  41.  An  opportunity  for  such  examination  shall  be  afforded  twice  a  year 
in  each  province  by  a  committee,  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  four 
school  inspectors. 

This  board  shall  hold  its  sittings  in  the  principal  town  of  the  province.  It 
shall  be  competent  to  attach  to  itself  assessors,  having  special  acquirements. 

The  appointment  of  the  school  inspectors  and  the  fixing  of  the  time  of  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  boards,  shall  be  settled  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  examinations  shall  be  held  in  public,  except  those  .of  female  teachers. 

Art.  42.  The  time  when  the  examinations  are  to  take  place,  shall  be  made 
known  to  the  public  by  advertisement. 

Any  person  desiring  to  present  himself  for  examination,  shall  apply  in  due 
time  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district  where  he  resides,  or  where,  if  a 
stranger,  he  intends  to  establish  himself,  with  notice  of  the  description  of  cer¬ 
tificate  which  he  requires. 

He  must  further  produce  one  or  more  testimonials  of  his  good  moral  conduct, 
and  his  certificate  of  birth. 

The  time  and  the  place  of  the  examination  will  be  communicated  to  him  by 
the  school  inspector. 

He  shall  present  himself  for  examination  in  the  province  where  he  resides,  or, 
if  a  stranger,  in  that  where  he  intends  to  establish  himself. 

Art.  43.  In  order  to  be  admitted  for  examination  the  candidate  must  have 
attained  the  proper  age;  this  is  fixed  at  eighteen  years  for  private  and  assistant 
teachers  of  either  sex,  at  twenty-three  years  for  head  masters  and  head  mis¬ 
tresses. 

Art.  44.  Candidates  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  certificate 
of  capacity  as  assistant  teachers  of  either  sex,  are  required : — 

To  read  and  write  well. 

To  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  analysis,  of  the  rules  of  spelling,  and  of 
the  elements  of  the  Dutch  language. 

To  be  able  to  express  themselves  with  correctness  and  ease,  as  well  orally  as 
in  writing. 

To  know  the  principles  of  grammar. 

To  know  arithmetic,  in  whole  numbers  as  well  as  in  vulgar  and  decimal  frac¬ 
tions,  applied  to  money,  weights,  and  measures ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  male 
candidates  are  required  to  know  the  system  of  logarithms. 

To  be  acquainted  with  geography  and  history. 

To  know  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy. 

To  know  the  theory  of  singing. 

To  know  the  principles  of  teaching  and  educatipn. 

Art.  45.  Candidates  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certificates 
of  capacity  as  head  mistresses  are  required  to  possess  attainments  of  the  same 
description  as  those  required  of  assistant  teachers,  but  more  advanced,  and  with 
application  to  their  profession  as  head  mistresses. 
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Art.  46.  Candidates  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certificates 
of  capacity  as  head  masters  are  required  to  possess  attainments  of  the  same 
description  as  those  required  from  assistant  teachers,  but  more  advanced,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  developed. 

Art.  47.  Candidates  desiring  to  obtain,  or  having  already  obtained,  one  of 
the  certificates  mentioned  in  the  last  three  articles,  may,  at  their  request,  be 
further  examined  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  marked  from  k ,  to  p,  in  (Art.  1.) 

Art.  48.  The  examination  for  obtaining  a  certificate  of  capacity  as  private 
teacher,  of  either  sex,  embraces  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
(Art.  1.) 

For  that  purpose,  equal  attainments  at  least  are  required  as  from  assistant 
teachers. 

Art.  49.  When  the  examination  has  been  passed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
board,  they  shall  deliver  the  certificate  required  to  the  candidate. 

The  subject  or  subjects  of  more  comprehensive  primary  instruction,  in  which 
the  candidate  may  have  passed  his  examination  successfully,  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  certificate  of  capacity  to  give  school  instruction. 

In  like  manner  a  record  shall  be  made,  in  certificates  of  capacity  to  give 
private  lessons,  of  any  other  subjects  of  primary  instruction  in  which  the  exam¬ 
ination  has  been  successfully  passed. 

Art.  50.  Certificates  of  capacity  shall  be  delivered  on  payment  of  ten  florins 
for  those  of  head  masters  or  head  mistresses ;  five  florins  for  those  of  assistant 
teachers  of  either  sex ;  five  florins  for  those  of  private  teachers,  either  male  or 
female,  in  more  than  one  subject ;  three  florins  for  those  of  a  private  teacher, 
either  male  or  female,  in  one  subject  only. 

For  the  first  record  (as  mentioned  in  clauses  2  and  3  of  the  preceding  Art.,) 
in  the  certificate  of  school  instruction,  three  florins  shall  be  paid,  and  in  that  for 
private  tuition  in  one  subject,  only  two  florins.  The  first  record  in  the  certifi¬ 
cate  for  private  tuition  in  more  than  one  subject,  and  any  further  records  in 
general,  shall  be  made  gratuitously. 

The  above  mentioned  sums  are  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  meetings 
of  the  boards,  including  the  remuneration  to  the  assessors.  The  surplus  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  public  treasury. 

Art.  51.  Certificates  of  capacity  shall  be  valid  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Certificates  for  school  instruction  shall  be  also  valid  for  private  tuition. 

Certificates  for  private  tuition  also  qualify  the  holders  to  give  instruction  in  a 
school,  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  marked  6,  c,  and  from  i,  to  p,  inclusive, 
(Art.  1.) 

Certificates  of  capacity  as  head  master  or  head  mistress  qualify  them  equally 
to  hold  the  place  of  assistant  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  provided  for  in  (Art.  20,)  the  certificate  of  assistant 
teachers  may,  under  the  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  Us,  qualify  the  holder  to 
be  at  the  head  of  a  public  school. 

v.  superintendence. 

Art.  52.  The  superintendence  of  education,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  Our 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  conferred  upon — 

а.  Local  committees  for  school  affairs. 

б.  District  school  inspectors. 

c.  Provincial  superintendents. 
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Art.  53.  There  shall  be  in  every  commune  a  committee  for  school  affairs. 

In  communes  united  by  virtue  of  the  3d  clause  of  (Art.  16,)  for  the  purposes 
of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  joint  schools,  there  shall  be  a  joint  committee. 

Art.  54.  In  communes  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants,  the  duties  of  the  local 
committee  for  school  affairs  are  transferred  to  the  burgomaster  and  councilors. 

In  other  communes  the  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council  of  the 
commune. 

The  office  of  member  of  the  committee  may  be  held  with  that  of  member  of 
the  council  of  the  commune. 

Art.  55.  Every  province  shall  be  divided  by  Us  into  school  districts. 

Every  district  shall  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  school  inspector. 

In  case  of  decease,  sickness,  or  absence  of  the  school  inspector,  provision 
may  be  made  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Art.  56.  The  school  inspector  shall  be  appointed  by  Us  for  the  period  of  six 
years. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  service,  they  may  be  re-appointed. 

They  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  by  Us. 

Art.  57.  The  school  inspectors  shall  receive  a  certain  sum  from  the  public 
treasury,  as  compensation  for  their  traveling  expenses  and  maintenance. 

Art.  58.  In  each  province  there  shall  be  one  superintendent  (provincial  in¬ 
spector.) 

The  superintendents  shall  be  appointed  by  Us.  They  may  be  dismissed  at 
any  time  by  Us. 

They  shall  receive  from  the  public  treasury  a  yearly  salary,  and  compensation 
for  their  traveling  expenses  and  maintenance. 

Art.  59.  The  superintendents  shall  be  summoned  to  meet  together  once  a 
year,  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  and 
promoting,  under  his  authority,  the  general  interests  of  primary  instruction. 

Art.  60.  The  superintendents  shall  hold  no  office  or  employment  without 
Our  permission. 

Art.  61.  The  members  of  the  local  committees  for  school  affairs,  the  school 
inspectors,  and  the  superintendents,  before  entering  upon  the  r  duties,  shall  take 
an  oath,  or  promise  upon  their  honor,  to  discharge  them  duly  and  faithfully. 

The  oath  shall  be  administered,  or  the  promise  accepted,  in  the  case  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  committees,  in  communes  of  3,000  inhabitants  and  upward, 
by  the  burgomaster;  in  other  communes  by  the  judge  of  the  canton  where 
they  are  living;  in  the  case  of  school  inspectors,  by  Our  Commissary  in  the 
province,  and  in  the  case  of  superintendents,  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Art.  62.  The  members  of  the  local  committees,  the  school  inspectors,  and 
the  superintendents  are  empowered  to  report  on  any  transgressions  against  this 
law,  or  against  the  further  prescriptions  concerning  primary  instruction. 

Art.  63.  All  schools  where  primary  instruction  is  given,  whether  public  or 
private,  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  members  of  the  local  committee  for 
school  affairs,  to  the  district  school  inspector,  and  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
province. 

The  teachers  are  bound  to  give  them  any  information  that  may  be  required 
concerning  the  school  and  the  instruction. 

Default  in  this  respect  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  florins,  or 
imprisonment  for  three  days,  and  for  every  fresh  offense  with  both  penalties 
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united.  (Article  463,)  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  (Article  20,)  of  the  Law  of  20th 
June,  1854,  (Staatsblad,  No.  102,)  are  applicable  to  these  cases. 

Art.  64.  The  local  committees  for  school  affairs  shall  keep  a  careful  watch 
over  all  schools  in  the  commune  where  primary  instruction  is  given.  They  shall 
visit  them  at  least  twice  a  year,  either  collectively,  or  by  a  deputation  from  their 
body.  They  shall  take  care  that  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction 
be  strictly  observed.  They  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  persons  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing,  of  the  number  of  pupils,  and  of  the  state  of  education.  They  shall  deliver 
to  the  council  of  the  commune,  before  the  1st  of  March  in  every  year,  a  report, 
with  their  remarks  thereon,  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  commune,  and  they 
shall  send  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  district  school  inspector.  They  shall 
give  notice  to  him  of  any  considerable  changes  that  may  have  taken  place  in  tho 
state  of  the  schools ;  they  shall  furnish  him  and  the  provincial  superintendent 
with  all  the  information  which  they  may  each  require ;  they  shall  afford  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  teachers  as  may  ask  for  their  advice,  aid,  or  cooperation,  and  they 
shall  make  it  their  business  to  promote  heartily  the  prosperity  of  education. 

Art.  65.  The  school  inspectors  shall  take  care  to  be  constantly  and  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  state  of  school  affairs  in  their  district.  They  shall  visit  at 
least  twice  a  year  all  schools  within  it  where  primary  instruction  is  given,  and 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  such  visits.  They  shall  take  care  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  primary  instruction  be  strictly  observed.  They  shall  com¬ 
municate  with  the  local  committees  for  school  affairs,  and  with  the  councils  of 
the  commune ;  they  shall  lay  before  them,  as  well  as  the  provincial  superin¬ 
tendent,  such  proposals  as  they  may  think  conducive  to  the  interests  of  educa¬ 
tion.  They  shall  give  notice  to  the  said  superintendent  of  any  thing  which  in 
visiting  the  schools  has  appeared  to  them  of  any  importance,  and  provide  him 
with  all  such  information  as  he  may  require.  They  shall  deliver  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  before  the  1st  of  May  in  every  year,  a  report  on  the  state  of  education 
in  their  district,  with  their  remarks  thereon,  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
States  Deputies.  They  shall  heartily  support  the  interests  of  the  teachers* 
promote  their  meetings,  and  be  present  at  them,  as  far  as  possible. 

Art.  66.  The  school  inspectors  shall  have  admittance  to  the  meetings  of  all 
local  committees  for  school  affairs  in  their  district,  and  they  shall  have  consulta¬ 
tive  voice  in  such  meetings. 

Art.  67.  The  superintendents  shall  endeavor,  both  by  visiting  the  schools 
and  by  oral  and  written  communications  with  the  local  committees  for  school 
affairs,  and  with  the  councils  of  the  communes,  to  promote  the  improvement 
and  prosperity  of  the  schools.  They  shall  advise  our  Minister  of  the  Interior 
on  any  questions  respecting  which  their  opinions  may  be  asked.  They  shall 
prepare  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  school  inspectors  a  report,  accompanied 
with  their  remarks,  concerning  the  state  of  education  in  their  province,  and 
send  this  report,  before  the  1st  of  July  in  each  year,  to  Our  above  mentioned 
Minister. 

VI.  PROVISIONS. 

Art.  68.  Teachers  of  either  sex,  both  public  and  private,  and  tutors  and 
governesses  who  at  the  time  of  this  law  coming  into  operation  shall  be  lawfully 
engaged  in  such  callings,  require  no  re-appointment  nor  acknowledgment  to 
continue  therein. 

After  that  time,  any  certificates  of  general  admission  of  the  1st  and  2d  rank 
obtained  previously,  shall  be  considered  as  giving  the  same  rights  as  certificates 
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of  capacity  as  assistant  teacher ;  those  of  school  mistresses  as  giving  the  same 
rights  as  certificates  of  capacity  as  head  mistress :  but  only  within  the  province 
or  commune  where  such  certificates  have  been  delivered.  Tutors  and  govern¬ 
esses  who  after  that  time  desire  to  settle  as  such  in  another  commune,  are 
obliged  to  submit  previously  to  the  examination  mentioned  in  (Art.  18.) 

Head  masters  of  private  schools  of  the  2d  class  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
this  law  coming  into  operation,  who  hold  at  least  the  2d  rank,  may  in  case  of 
transfer  of  such  schools  by  the  council  of  the  commune,  in  concert  with  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  inspector,  as  public  primary  schools,  be  appointed  as  head  masters 
of  such  institutions. 

The  provisions  of  (Art.  22,)  concerning  the  proposal  of  names  and  the  com¬ 
petitive  examination,  are  not  applicable  to  these  cases. 

Art.  69.  The  yearly  salaries  of  all  public  head  masters  and  head  mistresses 
in  actual  service  at  the  time  of  this  law  coming  into  operation  shall,  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  hold  their  places,  in  no  case  be  fixed  at  an  amount  less  than 
the  income  which  they  have  been  receiving  yearly,  at  an  average,  during  the 
five  years  next  preceding  the  above  date ;  or,  for  those  who  have  been  in  service 
for  a  shorter  time,  during  such  shorter  period. 

Art.  7  0.  To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  respecting  the  fixing  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  their  wants,  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  instruction  (Arts.  16  and  17,)  the  assistance  in  teaching  to  be  afforded 
to  the  head  master  (Art.  18,)  the  yearly  salaries  and  other  emoluments  of  the 
head  masters  and  assistant  teachers,  and  the  additional  remuneration  on  account 
of  the  apprentice  teachers  (Arts.  19  and  20,)  and  the  expenses  of  education 
(Arts.  81 — 3$,) — a  term  of  three  years  at  most  is  allowed,  reckoning  from  the 
date  of  this  laV  coming  into  operation. 

During  such  term  the  yearly  salaries  and  contributions  of  the  provinces  and 
of  the  Government  shall  be  paid  to  the  head  masters  and  head  mistresses  and 
to  the  communes  at  the  rate  of  their  receipts  for  the  time  being,  at  the  date  of 
this  law  coming  into  operation. 

Art.  71.  Private  schools  in  receipt  of  assistance,  at  the  date  of  this  law 
coming  into  operation,  from  the  commune  or  from  the  province,  and  not  fulfilling 
the  condition  of  the  4th  clause  of  (Art.  3,)  can  not  continue  to  receive  such 
assistance  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date  first  above  mentioned. 

Art.  72.  Pending  a  settlement  by  law  of  the  system  of  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  equally  applicable  to  all  that  concerns  the 
more  advanced  instruction  in  modern  languages,  and  in  mathematical  and  phy¬ 
sical  science. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  capacity  in  one  or  more  of  these  subjects,  the  attainment  of  18  years 
at  least  is  required.  A  single  payment  of  five  florins  shall  be  made  for  the 
certificate. 

Art.  73.  This  law  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858. 

Saving  the  provisions  of  (Art.  70,)  all  existing  general  provincial  and  local 
regulations  concerning  primary  instruction  will  then  be  abolished  ;  the  provincial 
committees  of  education,  local  committees  for  school  affairs,  and  committees  for 
local  superintendence  of  schools,  dissolved ;  the  district  school  inspectors  dis¬ 
missed  ;  and  the  system  of  superintendence  of  schools,  according  to  the  present 
law,  substituted  for  them. 
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BY  AN  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  INSPECTOR. 


Mr.  Arnold,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  deputed, 
by  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  state  of  Popular  Education  in  England, 
to  examine  into  and  report  on  the  state  of  Popular  Education  in  France, 
Switzerland  and  Holland  in  1859,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
Law  of  1857 : 

What  could  have  been  the  inducement  to  the  Dutch  Government  to  alter  a 
legislation  which  worked  so  well?  Why,  when  the  law  of  18U6  was  there, 
should  the  Chambers  have  been  called  upon  to  vote  the  law  of  1857?  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  reply  very  briefij”  to  these  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  in  1848,  Holland  had  the  disease  from  which  it  seems  that, 
since  the  French  Revolution,  no  constitutional  state  on  the  Continent  can  es¬ 
cape  ; — it  wrote  down  its  constitution.  The  Constitution  of  1 848  proclaimed 
liberty  of  instruction.  The  legislation  of  1806  had  fettered  this  liberty,  by  re¬ 
quiring  the  private  teacher  to  obtain  a  special  authorization  before  he  might 
open  school.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  school-legislation  on  this  point  into 
harmony  with  the  new  Constitution. 

It  was  asserted,  too,  that  the  body  of  schoolmasters,  satisfactory  as  was  their 
position  in  general,  were  yet  left  too  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  local  munici¬ 
pality  for  the  amount  of  their  salaries ;  that  there  were  many  cases  in  which 
these  were  quite  insufficient ;  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  establish  by  law  a 
rate  of  salary  below  which  local  parsimony  might  not  descend. 

It  was  said,  also,  that  the  legislation  of  1806  had  not  determined  with  suffi¬ 
cient  strictness  the  obligation  of  communes  to  provide  schools,  and  that  in  some 
quarters  popular  education  was  in  consequence  suffering.  Returns  were  quoted 
to  show  that  the  attendance  of  children  in  the  Dutch  schools,  satisfactory  as 
compared  with  that  which  many  countries  could  boast,  was  yet  unsatisfactory 
as  compared  with  that  which  Holland  could  boast  formerly.  In  1835  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  in  school  was  1  to  8*3 ;  in  1848,  when  it 
reached  its  highest  point,  it  was  1  to  7  78;  but  in  January,  1854,  it  had  fallen 
to  1  to  9’35,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  yet  lower,  to  1  to  983.  The  number 
of  children  attending  no  school,  estimated  at  but  21,000  for  1852,  was  estimated 
at  38,000  for  1855.  For  Holland,  this  was  a  suffering  state  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion.  Many  desired  to  try  whether  legislation  could  not  amend  it. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  were  light  grievances  to  allege  against  a  law  which  had 
in  general  worked  admirably.  The  special  authorization  required  for  private 
teachers  had  never  in  Holland  been  felt  as  a  serious  grievance,  because  in  Hol¬ 
land  it  was  almost  always  accorded  or  refused  with  fairness.  The  Dutch  school¬ 
master  had,  in  general,  reason  rather  for  satisfaction  than  for  complaint.  The 
diffusion  of  instruction  among  the  Dutch  people  was  such  as  might  inspire  their 
rulers  with  thankfulness  rather  than  disquietude. 

Another,  a  graver  embarrassment,  placed  the  legislation  of  1806  in  question. 
It  arose  out  of  those  very  provisions  of  the  law  which  had  been  supposed  essen¬ 
tially  to  characterize  it,  aud  which  observers  had  the  most  applauded.  It  arose 
out  of  the  imposition  on  the  schools  of  a  non-denominational  character. 

M.  Cousin’s  convictions  led  him  to  disapprove  an  instruction  for  the  people 
which  was  either  purely  secular  or  not  directly  and  dogmatically  religious;  but 
he  had  not  been  able  to  refuse  his  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  non-dogmatic 
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instruction  of  the  primary  schools  of  Holland.  He  had  seen,  he  declared,  in  the 
great  schools  of  Amsterdam,  of  Rotterdam,  of  the  Hague,  Jews,  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  seated  side  by  side  on  the  same  benches,  troubled  by  no  religious 
animosity,  receiving  harmoniously  a  common  instruction.  But  what  struck  him 
most  was,  that  this  instruction  seemed  to  him  “penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  though  not  with  the  spirit  of  sect;”  that  it  formed  men  “sincerely 
religious  and  in  general  moral.” 

This  was  high  praise  from  such  a  quarter,  and  it  tended  to  dissipate  the  ob¬ 
jections  most  formidable  to  such  a  school  system  as  the  Dutch.  It;  in  fact,  re¬ 
ligious  training  did  not  suffer  in  neutral  or  non-denominational  schools,  these 
schools  were  inevitably  to  be  preferred  to  all  others ;  for  the  advantages  of  their 
neutrality  no  one  disputes,  and  the  one  supposed  disadvantage  of  their  neutral¬ 
ity  was  shown  not  to  exist.  Precisely  on  this  plea  that,  while  the  Dutch  schools 
were  unsectarian,  they  were  yet  truly  Christian,  the  venerable  M.  Yan  den  Ende 
upheld  the  system  which  he  had  founded.  “Yes,”  he  said  to  M.  Cousin  in  1836, 
“  primary  schools  ought  to  be  Christian,  but  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic. 
They  ought  to  belong  to  no  one  communion  in  particular,  and  to  teach  no  posi¬ 
tive  dogma.  Yes,  you  are  right;  the  school  ought  to  be  Christian,  the  school 
must  be  Christian.  Toleration  is  not  indifference.  I  can  not  approve  that  the 
schoolmaster  should  give  any  dogmatic  religious  instruction ;  such  instruction 
should  be  given  by  the  ministers  of  the  different  denominations,  and  out  of 
school.  I  allow  that  the  schoolmaster  may  in  some  cases  have  the  catechism 
said ;  but  even  this  is  not  without  its  inconveniences.  Remember  that  you  are 
in  Holland,  where  the  Christian  spirit  is  very  widely  spread  among  the  people.” 

It  escaped,  I  think,  M.  Yan  den  Ende,  it  escaped,  I  think,  M.  Cousin,  that 
it  would  have  been  more  strictly  to  the  purpose  to  say: — “You  are  in  Holland, 
where  the  Protestant  spirit  is  very  widely  spread  among  the  people.”  I  think 
it  escaped  them,  that  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Dutch  public  schools,  a  sin¬ 
cere,  a  substantial  religious  teaching  no  doubt,  was  at  the  same  time  substan¬ 
tially  a  Protestant  teaching.  I  think  it  escaped  them,  that  this  Protestant  teach¬ 
ing  passed  without  raising  difficulties  in  the  Dutch  schools,  because  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  Dutch  people  in  general  was  a  decidedly  Protestant  spirit,  which 
the  Protestant  teaching  of  the  public  schools  of  course  did  not  offend.  But,  in 
that  case,  the  triumph  of  the  neutral  school  in  Holland  was  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  Dutch  system  had  not,  in  that  case,  yet  solved  the  difficult  problem 
of  uniting  in  a  religious  instruction  genuine  Christian  teaching  with  absolute 
exclusion  of  dogma. 

Events  have  singularly  proved  this  In  1848  all  religious  denominations  in 
Holland  were  placed  by  law  on  a  perfect  equalitj’-.  Protestantism  lost  its  ex¬ 
clusive  predominance.  What  was  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Catholics  in  the 
assertion  of  their  equal  rights?  It  was  to  claim  an  exact  and  literal  observance 
of  the  law  of  1806.  “The  word  Christian  in  the  law  of  1806,”-  said  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  “had  become  in  practice  merely  another  word  for  Protestant ;  if  possible, 
banish  the  word  Christian  altogether,  for  of  that  word,  in  a  neutral  school,  par¬ 
tisans  are  sure  to  take  sectarian  advantage ;  but,  even  if  the  word  remains,  the 
law  clearly  proscribes  all  dogmatic  teaching,  clearly  limits  the  Christianity  to 
be  taught  to  morality  only ;  execute  the  law;  forbid  the  teacher  to  give  any 
dogmatic  religious  instruction  whatever;  banish  from  the  school  the  Bible, 
which  contains  dogma  as  well  as  moral  precepts.”  The  law  was  clearly  on  the 
side  of  the  Catholics,  and  they  succeeded  in  having  it  strictly  put  in  force.  M. 
Yan  den  Ende’s  own  words  to  M.  Cousin,  which  I  have  quoted  above,  show 
that,  probably,  the  Catholics  had  ground  for  complaint,  show  that,  probably, 
the  teacher  sometimes  actually  broke  the  law  by  taking  part  in  teaching  dog¬ 
matic  formularies.  But  even  though  formularies  be  excluded,  it  is  hard  not  to 
impress  a  Protestant  or  Catholic  stamp  on  the  religious  instruction  of  a  school, 
if  a  school  admits  any  religious  instruction  at  all. 

No  sooner  was  the  law  of  1806  put  strictly  in  force,  no  sooner  did  the  public 
schools  of  Holland  become  really  non-denominational,  than  the  high  Protes¬ 
tants  began  to  cry  out  against  them.  They  discovered  that  the  law  of  1806 
was  vicious  in  principle.  They  discovered  that  the  public  schools,  which  this 
law  had  founded,  were  “godless  schools,!’  were  “centers  of  irreligiou  and  im¬ 
morality.” 
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The  dissatisfaction  of  this  formidable  party  was  the  real  cause  which  made 
the  revision  of  the  law  of  1806  inevitable.  Either  the  government,  while  in¬ 
troducing  into  the  school-law  of  Holland  the  lesser  modifications  necessitated 
by  the  Constitution  of  1848  or  by  other  causes,  must  obtain  from  the  Chambers 
a  fresh  sanction  for  the  important  principle  of  the  neutral  school,  or  this  princi¬ 
ple  must  be  publicly  renounced  by  it.  The  law  of  1857  raised  the  question. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  it  been  better  discussed  than  in  the  debates  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  introduction  of  that  law  into  the  Dutch  Chambers.  It  does  honor  to 
Holland  that  she  should  have  for  her  representatives  men  capable  of  debating 
this  grave  question  of  religious  education  so  admirably.  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  any  other  parliamentary  assembly  in  the  world  could  have  displayed, 
in  treating  it,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  intelligence,  so  much  moderation. 
These  debates  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  before  said,  that  in  the  upper 
classes  of  no  country  is  the  education  for  public  affairs  so  serious  or  so  universal 
as  in  Holland ;  they  prove,  too,  that  nowhere  does  the  best  thought  and  in¬ 
formation  of  these  classes  so  well  succeed  in  finding  its  way  into  the  legislature. 
A  most  interesting  account*  of  the  discussion  has  been  published  in  the  French 
language,  by  M.  de  Laveleye,  a  Belgian,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the  cause  of 
neutral  schools ;  I  strongly  recommend  the  study  of  his  book  to  all  who  desire 
to  see  the  question  of  religious  education  fully  debated.  My  space  permits  me 
here  only  to  indicate,  with  the  utmost  brevity,  the  parties  on  each  side  in  this 
discussion  in  the  Dutch  Chambers,  and  its  issue. 

Against  the  neutral  school  the  high  Protestant  party  stood  alone ;  but  its 
strength,  though  unaided,  was  great.  This  party  is  at  the  same  time  the  great 
conservative  party  of  Holland ;  it  was  strong  by  its  wealth,  by  its  respectability, 
by  its  long  preponderance,  by  the  avowed  favor  of  the  King.  It  was  strongest 
of  all,  perhaps,  by  the  character  of  its  leader,  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  a  man 
of  deep  religious  convictions,  of  fervent  eloquence,  and  of  pure  and  noble  char¬ 
acter.  As  a  pamphleteer  and  as  an  orator,  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  attacked 
the  neutral  school  with  equal  power.  “No  education  without  religion!”  lie 
exclaimed,  “  and  no  religion  except  in  connection  with  some  actual  religious 
communion  !  else  you  fall  into  a  vague  deism,  which  is  but  the  first  step  toward 
atheism  and  immorality.” 

If  the  opponents  of  the  non-denominational  school  were  one,  its  supporters 
were  many.  First  of  all  stood  the  Boman  Catholics ;  insisting,  as  in  States 
where  they  are  not  in  power  they  always  insist,  that  the  State  which  can  not 
be  of  their  own  religion,  shall  be  of  no  religion  at  all ;  that  it  shall  be  perfectly 
neutral  between  the  various  sects ;  that  no  other  sect,  at  any  rate,  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  that  State-connection  which  here  it  can  not  itself  obtain,  but 
which,  when  it  can  obtain  it,  it  has  never  refused.  Next  came  the  Jews  and 
dissenters ;  accustomed  to  use  the  public  schools,  desiring  to  make  them  even 
more  neutral  rather  than  less  neutral ;  apprehensive  that  of  public  schools,  al¬ 
lotted  separately  to  denominations,  their  own  share  might  be  small.  Next  came 
an  important  section  of  the  Protestant  party,  the  Protestants  of  the  New  School, 
as  they  are  called,  who  have  of  late  years  made  much  progress,  and  whose 
stronghold  is  in  the  University  of  Groningen ;  who  take  their  theology  from  the 
German  rationalists,  and,  while  they  declare  themselves  sincerely  Christian,  in¬ 
cline,  in  their  own  words,  “to  consider  Christianity  rather  by  its  moral  side  and 
its  civilizing  effect,  than  by  its  dogmatic  side  and  its  regenerating  effect.”  For 
these  persons,  the  general  character  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Dutch 
schools  under  the  law  of  1806,  the  “Christianity  common  to  all  sects”  taught 
in  them,  was  precisely  what  they  desired.  Finally,  the  neutral  schools  were 
upheld  by  the  whole  liberal  party,  bent  in  Holland,  as  elsewhere,  to  apply,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  their  favorite  principle  of  the  radical  separation  of 
Church  and  State ;  bent  to  exclude  religion  altogether  from  schools  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  State,  because  with  religion,  they  said,  the  State  ought  to  have  no 
concern  whatever. 

The  party  which  really  triumphed  was  that  of  the  Protestants  of  the  New 
School.  They  owed  this  triumph  less  to  their  own  numbers  and  ability,  than  to 
the  conformity  of  their  views  with  the  language  of  the  legislation  of  1806. 

*  Debat*  sur  V Enseignemcnt  primaire  dans  les  Chambres  Ilollandaises,  par  Emile  de  La¬ 
veleye  ;  Gand,  1858. 
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That  legislation  was  dear,  and  justly  dear,  to  the  people  of  Holland ;  a  school- 
system  had  grown  up  under  it  of  which  they  might  well  be  proud ;  they  had  not 
generally  experienced  any  serious  inconvenience  from  it.  The  new  law,  there¬ 
fore,  while  it  forbade,  more  distinctly  than  the  old  law,  the  schoolmaster  to  take 
part  in  dogmatic  religious  teaching,  while  it  expressly  abandoned  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  the  ministers  of  the  different  religious  communions,  while  it  ab¬ 
stained  from  proclaiming,  like  the  old  law,  a  desire  that  the  dogmatic  religious 
teaching  of  the  young,  though  not  given  in  the  public  school,  might  yet  not  be 
neglected, — nevertheless  still  used,  like  the  old  law,  the  word  Christian.  It 
still  declared  that  the  object  of  primary  education  was  “to  develope  the  reason 
of  the  young,  and  to  train  them  to  the  exercise  of  all  Christian  and  social  vir¬ 
tues.”  This  retention  of  the  word  Christian  gave  great  offense  to  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  majority.  It  gave  offense  to  the  Liberals,  because,  they  said,  this 
word  was  “  in  evident  opposition  with  the  purely  lay  character  of  the  State ;  for 
the  State,  as  such,  has  no  religion.”  Yet  the  Liberals  accepted  the  new  law  as 
a  compromise,  and  because,  after  all,  it  still  repelled  the  introduction  of  the  de¬ 
nominational  school.  But  the  Catholics  were  less  pliant.  To  the  last  they  in¬ 
sisted  on  excluding  the  word  Christian,  because  in  practice,  they  said,  this 
word  signified  Protestant ;  and  most  of  them  voted  against  the  law,  because  this 
word  was  retained.  The  law  passed,  however,  and  by  a  large  majority. 

Popular  instruction  in  Holland  is,  therefore,  still  Christian.  But  it  is  Chris¬ 
tian  in  a  sense  so  large,  so  wide,  from  which  everything  distinctive  and  dog¬ 
matic  is  so  rigorously  excluded,  that  it  might  as  well,  perhaps,  have  rested  sat¬ 
isfied  with  calling  itself  moral.  Those  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Christian  were 
careful  to  announce  that  by  Christianity  they  meant  “  all  those  ideas  which 
purify  the  soul  by  elevating  it.  and  which  prepare  the  union  of  citizens  in  a 
common  sentiment  of  mutual  good  will;”  not  “those  theological  subtleties 
which  stifle  the  natural  affections,  and  perpetuate  divisions  among  members  of 
one  commonwealth.”  They  announced  that  the  Christianity  of  the  law  and  of 
the  State  was  “  a  social  or  lay  Christianity,  gradually  transforming  society  after 
the  model  of  ideal  justice;”  not  “a  dogmatic  Christianity,  the  affair  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  Church.”  They  announced  that  this  Christianity  did  not  even 
exclude  the  Jew;  for  “the  Jew  himself  will  admit  that  the  virtues  enjoined  by 
the  Old  Testament  are  not  in  opposition  with  the  word  of  Christ  considered  as  a 
sage  and  a  philosopher.”  The  Jews,  on  their  part,  announced  that  this  Chris¬ 
tianity  they  accepted.  “In  a  moral  point  of  view,”  said  M.  Godefroi,  a  Jew 
deputy  from  Amsterdam,  “I  believe  and  hope  that  there  is  no  member  of  this 
Chamber,  be  he  who  he  may,  who  is  not  a  Christian.  The  word  Christian,  in 
this  sense,  I  can  accept  with  a  safe  conscience.” 

The  Jews  might  be  satisfied,  but  the  orthodox  Protestants  were  not.  In  a 
speech  of  remarkable  energy,  and  which  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
country,  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  made  a  final  effort  against  the  new  law.  “  If 
this  law  passes,”  he  cried,  “Christianity  itself  is  henceforth  only  a  sect,  and  in 
the  sphere  of  government  its  name  must  never  more  be  pronounced.  We  shall 
have  not  only  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  but  we 
shall  have  the  separation  of  State  and  religion.”  “But  the  Constitution.”  re¬ 
torted  M.  Groen’s  adversaries,  “but  the  Constitution  is  on  our  side!”  “If  the 
Constitution,”  replied  M.  Groen,  “makes  the  irreligious  school  a  necessity,  re¬ 
vise  the  Constitution!”  When  the  law  passed,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  and  retired  into  private  life. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  pronounce  on  the  working  of  the  law  of  185*7,  for  it  has 
been  in  operation  but  two  years.  There  seems  at  first  sight  no  reason  why  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  Dutch  schools  should  not  follow  the  same  course 
under  the  law  of  1857  as  under  the  law  of  1806,  for  both  laws  regulate  this  in¬ 
struction  in  nearly  the  same  words.  But  the  question  of  distinctive  religious 
teaching  has  been  raised ;  the  strict  execution  of  the  letter  of  the  law  has  been 
enforced ;  the  orthodox  Protestants  have  been  made  to  see  that,  under  that  law, 
a  religious  instruction,  such  as  they  wished,  could  be  given  only  whilst  their 
adversaries  slumbered — could  be  withheld  the  moment  their  adversaries  awoke. 
The  able  and  experienced  inspector  who  conducted  me  round  the  schools  of 
Utrecht,  M.  van  Hoijtema,  in  pointing  out  to  me  a  private  elementary  school, 
remarked  that  such  schools  had  a  much  greater  importance  in  Holland  now 
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than  a  few  years  ago.  I  asked  him  the  reason  of  this;  he  replied  that  in  the 
large  towns,  at  any  rate,  there  was  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  inad¬ 
equate  religious  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  an  increasing  demand  for 
schools  where  a  real  definite  religious  instruction  was  given.  He  added  that 
this  was  a  grave  state  of  things ;  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  very  undesirable 
that  the  schools  of  the  State,  with  their  superior  means  of  efficiency,  should  not 
retain  the  education  of  the  people  ;*  that  Government  would  probably  be  driven 
to  do  something  in  order  to  try  to  remove  the  present  objections  to  them. 

In  fact,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  any  body  of  public  schools  any¬ 
where  exists,  satisfying  at  the  same  time  the  demands  of  parents  for  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  genuine  moral  and  religious  training,  and  the  demands  of  the  partisans 
of  a  strict  religious  neutrality.  Secular  schools  exist,  but  these  do  not  satisfy 
the  great  majority  of  parents.  Schools  professing  neutral  religious  teaching  ex¬ 
ist,  but  these  do  not  satisfy  rigid  neutrals.  They  may  profess  to  give  “  an  in¬ 
struction  penetrated  with  Christianity,  yet  without  any  mixture  of  Christian 
dogma,”f  but  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  giving  it.  In  America  the  preva¬ 
lent  religious  tone  of  the  country  is  the  religious  tone  of  Protestant  Dissent,  and 
this,  secular  as  the  American  school-system  may  profess  itself,  becomes  the  re¬ 
ligious  tone  of  the  public  education  of  the  country,  without  violence,  without 
opposition.  In  England,  the  religious  tone  of  the  schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  is  undoubtedly  also  the  religious  tone  of  Protestant 
Dissent;  but  in  England  Protestant  Dissent  is  not  all-pervading  and  supreme. 
The  British  schools,  therefore,  have  to  try  to  neutralize  their  religious  tone,  so 
far  as  they  can  do  this  without  impairing  its  religious  sincerity ;  and,  precisely 
because  they  have  to  try  to  do  this,  precisely  because  they  have  to  attempt  this 
impossible  feat,  these  excellent  schools  are  not  thoroughly  succeeding.  While 
they  are  too  biblical  for  the  secularist,  they  are  yet  far  too  latitudinarian  for  the 
orthodox.  And  not  the  orthodox  only,  but  the  great  majority  of  mankind — 
the  undevout,  the  indifferent,  the  sceptical — have  a  deep-seated  feeling  that  re¬ 
ligion  ought  to  be  blended  with  the  instruction  of  their  children,  even  though  it 
is  never  blended  with  their  own  lives.  They  have  a  feeling  equally  deep-seated, 
that  no  religion  has  ever  yet  been  impressively  and  effectively  conveyed  to  or¬ 
dinary  minds  except  under  the  conditions  of  a  dogmatic  shape  and  positive  for¬ 
mularies. 

The  State  must  not  forget  this  in  legislating  for  public  education ;  if  it  does, 
it  must  expect  its  legislation  to  be  a  failure.  The  power  which  has  to  govern 
men,  must  not  omit  to  take  account  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  motors  of  men’s 
nature,  their  religious  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  the  State  that  it  is  of  no  re¬ 
ligion  ;  it  is  more  true  to  say  that  the  State  is  of  the  religion  of  all  its  citizens, 
without  the  fanaticism  of  any.  It  is  most  of  the  religion  of  the  majority,  in  the 
sense  that  it  justly  establishes  this  the  most  widely.  It  deals  with  all,  in¬ 
deed,  as  an  authority,  not  as  a  partisan ;  it  deals  with  all  lesser  bodies,  contained 
in  itself,  as  possessing  a  higher  reason  than  any  one  of  them,  (for  if  it  has  not 
this,  what  right  has  it  to  govern  ?)  it  allows  no  one  religious  body  to  persecute 
another ;  it  allows  none  to  be  irrational  at  the  public  expense ;  it  even  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  of  judging  what  religious  differences  are  vital  and  important, 
and  demand  a  separate  establishment; — but  it  does  not  attempt  to  exclude  re¬ 
ligion  from  a  sphere  which  naturally  belongs  to  it;  it  does  not  command  relig¬ 
ion  to  forego,  before  it  may  enter  this  sphere,  the  modes  of  operation  which  are 
essential  to  it ;  it  does  not  attempt  to  impose  on  the  masses  an  electicism  which 
may  be  possible  for  a  few  superior  minds.  It  avails  itself,  to  supply  a  regular 
known  demand  of  common  human  nature,  of  a  regular  known  machinery. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  ask  of  those  “Religions  of  the  Future," 
which  the  present  day  so  prodigally  announces,  that  they  will  equip  themselves 
*  with  a  substantial  shape,  with  a  worship,  a  ministry,  and  a  flock,  before  we  leg¬ 
islate  for  popular  education  in  accordance  with  their  exigencies.  But,  when 

*  In  Belgium,  where  the  number  of  children  attending  some  school  or  other  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same  as  in  Holland,  but  where,  of  that  number,  the  proportion  attending  private, 
not  public  schools,  is  much  greater,  the  instruction  is  incredibly  inferior  to  that  of  Holland. 
See  Debats  sur  l' Enseignement  primaire,  (the  author  of  which  is  himself  a  Belgian.)  p.  7. 

t  See  the  speech  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Van  der  Bruggen,  Debate  sur  V  Enstigne- 
ment  primaire,  &c.,  p.  47. 
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they  have  done  this,  their  neutralism  will  be  at  an  end,  denominationalism  will 
have  made  them  prisoners ;  the  denominationalism  of  Groningen  or  Tubingen,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  of  Utrecht  or  Geneva. 

The  principal  change  made  by  the  law  of  1857  is  the  establishment  of  greater 
liberty  of  instruction.  The  certificates  of  morality  and  capacity  are  still  de¬ 
manded  of  every  teacher,  public  or  private ;  but  the  special  authorization  of  the 
municipality,  formerly  necessary  for  every  private  teacher  before  he  could  open 
school,  and  not  granted  except  with  the  district-inspector’s  sanction,  is  de¬ 
manded  no  longer.*  This  relaxation  makes  the  establishment  of  private  schools 
more  easy.  The  programme  of  primary  instruction,  and  that  of  the  certificate- 
examination  of  teachers,  remain  much  the  same  as  they  were  under  the  law  of 
1806.  Primary  instruction,  strictly  so  called,  is  pronounced  by  the  law  of  1857 
to  comprehend  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry,  of  Dutch 
grammar,  of  geography,  of  history,  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  singing.  This 
is  a  much  fuller  programme  than  the  corresponding  programme  of  France  or 
Belgium.  The  certificate-examination  is  proportionately  fiiller  also. 

The  new  law  expressly  prescribes  (Art.  31)  that  primary  schools,  in  each 
commune,  shall  be  at  the  commune’s  charge.  The  law  of  1806  had  contained 
no  positive  prescription  on  this  point.  The  schools  are  to  be  in  sufficient  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  States’  deputies  and  the  supreme  government  have  the  right  of 
judging  whether  in  any  commune  they  are  in  sufficient  number  or  not,  (Art. 
17.)  School-fees  are  to  be  exacted  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  them,  but 
not  of  “  children  whose  families  are  receiving  public  relief,  or,  though  not  re¬ 
ceiving  public  relief,  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,”  (Art.  33.)  If  the 
charge  of  its  schools  is  too  heavy  for  a  commune,  the  province  and  the  State  aid 
it  by  a  grant,  of  which  each  contributes  half,  (Art.  35.)  The  exact  amount  of 
charge  to  be  supported  by  a  commune,  before  it  can  receive  aid,  is  not  fixed  by 
the  Dutch  law ;  neither  is  a  machinery  established  for  compelling  the  commune 
and  the  province  to  raise  the  school-funds  required  of  them.  In  both  these  re¬ 
spects  the  French  law  is  superior.  But  in  the  weakest  point  of  the  French  law, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  minimum,  for  the  teachers’  salaries,  the  Dutch  law  is 
commendably  liberal.  The  minimum  of  a  schoolmaster’s  fixed  salary,  placed  at 
£8  a  year  by  the  Belgian  and  by  the  French  law,  the  Dutch  law  places  at 
nearly  £34,  ($170.)  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that  the  sum  actually  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  schoolmaster  in  Holland  is  much  greater.  An  undermaster’s  salary 
is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  200  florins;  one-lialf  of  the  salary  fixed  for  head¬ 
masters. 

Under  the  law  of  1857  the  public  schoolmaster  is  still  appointed  by  competi¬ 
tive  examination.  The  district-inspector  retains  his  influence  over  this  exami¬ 
nation.  After  it  has  taken  place,  he  and  a  select  body  of  the  municipality  draw 
up  a  list  of  from  three  to  six  names,  those  of  the  candidates  who  have  acquitted 
themselves  best.  From  this  list  the  entire  body  of  the  communal  council  makes 
its  selection.  The  communal  council  may  also  dismiss  the  teacher,  but  it  must 
first  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  inspector.  If  the  communal  council  refuse  to 
pronounce  a  dismissal  which  the  inspector  thinks  advisable,  the  States’  deputies 
of  the  province  may  pronounce  it  upon  the  representation  of  this  functionary, 
(Art.  22.) 

The  law  fixes  the  legal  staff  of  teachers  to  be  allowed  to  public  schools. 
When  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  70,  the  master  is  to  have  the  aid  of  a 
pupil-teacher,  ( kweckeling ,  from  kwecken ,  to  foster;)  when  it  exceeds  100,  of  an 
undermaster;  when  it  exceeds  150,  of  an  undermaster  and  pupil-teacher;  for 
every  50  scholars  above  this  last  number  he  is  allowed  another  pupil-teacher; 
for  every  100  scholars  another  under  undermaster,  (Art.  18.)  The  head-master 
receives  two  guineas  a  year  for  each  pupil-teacher. 

The  law  of  1857,  like  that  of  1806,  has  abstained  from  making  education  com¬ 
pulsory.  But  it  gives  legal  sanction  to  a  practice  already  long  followed  by 
many  municipalities,  and  which  I  have  noticed  above ;  it  enjoins  the  municipal 
council  to  “provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  attendance  at  school  of  all  chil- 

*  A  certificate  from  the  municipality,  to  the  effect  that  they  have  seen  the  private  teacher’s  cer¬ 
tificates  of  morality  and  capacity,  and  found  them  in  regular  form,  is  still  required.  But  if  the 
municipality  refuse  or  delay  the  issue  of  such  certificate,  the  teacher  may  appeal  to  the  Statee* 
deputies  and  to  the  King. 
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dren  whose  parents  are  in  the  receipt  of  public  relief.”  Great  efforts  had  been 
made,  in  the  debates  on  the  clauses  of  the  law,  to  procure  a  more  decided  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  State  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  education.  It  was  proposed 
at  least  to  make  the  payment  of  the  school-fee  obligatory  for  each  child  of  school- 
age,  if  the  Chamber  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  his  actual  attendance  at 
school  obligatory.  This  obligation  of  payment  ( schoolgeld-pligtigheid )  had  al¬ 
ready,  it  was  said,  been  enforced  by  the  governments  of  three  provinces,  Gron¬ 
ingen,  Drenthe  and  Overyssel,  with  excellent  effect.*  The  usual  arguments  for 
compulsory  education  were  adduced — that  other  countries  had  successfully  es¬ 
tablished  it — that  ignorance  was  making  rapid  strides  for  want  of  it — that  in 
China,  where  it  reigns,  all  the  children  can  read  and  write.  It  was  replied 
that  compulsory  education  was  altogether  against  the  habits  of  the  Dutch  peo¬ 
ple.  Even  in  the  mitigated  form  of  the  schoolgeld-pligligheid,  a  large  majority  of 
the  Chamber  refused  to  sanction  it. 

The  new  legislation  organized  inspection  somewhat  differently  from  the  law 
of  1806.  It  retained  the  local  school-commissions  and  the  district-inspectors; 
but  at  the  head  of  the  inspection  of  each  district  it  placed  a  salaried  provincial 
inspector,  (Art.  28.)  It  directed  that  these  provincial  inspectors  should  be  as¬ 
sembled,  once  a  year,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  for  the  Home  De¬ 
partment,  to  deliberate  on  the  general  interests  of  primary  instruction.  The 
Minister  for  the  Home  Department,  assisted  by  a  Referendary,  is  the  supreme 
authority  for  the  government  of  education.  Between  the  provincial  inspectors 
and  the  Minister,  the  law  of  1857  has  omitted  to  place  inspectors-general.  M. 
de  Laveleye,  in  general  the  warm  admirer  of  the  Dutch  school-legislation,  con¬ 
siders  this  omission  most  unfortunate. 

The  16th  article  of  the  law  declares  that  children  are  to  be  admitted  into  the 
communal  school  without  distinction  of  creed.  For  the  much-debated  23d  arti¬ 
cle,  the  wording  finally  adopted  was  as  follows : — 

“Primary  instruction,  while  it  imparts  the  information  necessary,  is  to  tend 
to  develope  the  reason  of  the  young,  and  to  train  them  to  the  exercise  of  all 
Christian  and  social  virtues. 

“  The  teacher  shall  abstain  from  teaching,  doing,  or  permitting  anything  con¬ 
trary  to  the  respect  due  to  the  convictions  of  dissenters. 

“Religious  instruction  is  left  to  the  different  religious  communions.  The 
school-room  may  be  put  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose,  for  the  benefit  of 
children  attending  the  school,  out  of  school-hours.” 

STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION  IN  1859. 

Holland  has  (January,  1858)  a  population  of  3,298,137  inhabitants.  For  her 
eleven  provinces,  she  has  11  provincial  inspectors  and  92  district  inspectors. 
In  1857,  her  public  primary  schools  were  2,478  in  number,  with  a  staff  of  2,409 
principal  masters,  1,587  undermasters,  642  pupil-teachers,  134  schoolmistresses 
and  assistants.  In  the  day  and  evening  schools  there  were,  on  the  1 5th  of 
January,  322,767  scholars.  Of  these  schools  197  were,  in  1857,  inspected  three 
times;  618,  twice;  1,053,  once.  In  817  of  them  the  instruction  is  reported  as 
very  good;  in  1,236  as  good;  as  middling  in  367  ;  in  55  as  bad.  There  were, 
besides.  944  private  schools,  giving  instruction  to  83,562  scholars.  There  were 
784  infant  schools,  receiving  49,873  young  children.  Boarding-schools,  Sunday- 
schools  and  work-schools,  with  the  pupils  attending  them,  are  not  included  in 
the  totals  above  given. 

The  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population,  not  yet  so  satisfactory  as  in 
1848,  was  nevertheies,  in  1857,  more  satisfactory  than  in  1854;  in  January  of 
the  latter  year,  but  1  in  every  9  35  inhabitants  was  in  school;  in  the  same 
month  of  1857,  1  in  every  8‘11  inhabitants.  But,  in  truth,  the  suffering  state 
of  popular  education  in  Holland  would  be  a  flourishing  state  in  most  other 
countries.  In  the  debates  of  1857,  one  of  the  speakers,  who  complained  that 
popular  education  in  Holland  was  going  back,  cited,  in  proof  of  the  justice  of 


*  In  Groningen  the  number  of  children  attending  school  had  arisen  from  20,000  to  30,000,  in 
consequence  of  the  adoption  in  1839,  by  the  provincial  government,  of  a  regulation  requiring  the 
payment  ofthe  school-fee  for  every  child  of  from  5  to  12  years  of  age,  whether  he  attended  school 
or  not.  See  Debats  sur  l' Enseignemcnt  primaire,  p.  57. 
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his  complaint,  returns  showing  the  state  of  instruction  of  the  conscripts  of 
South  Holland  in  1856.  In  this  least  favored  province,  out  of  6,086  young  men 
drawn  for  the  army,  669  could  not  read  or  write.  Fortunate  country,  where 
such  an  extent  of  ignorance  is  matter  of  complaint  I  In  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
try  of  Belgium,  in  the  same  year,  out  of  6,617  conscripts  in  the  province  of 
Brabant,  2,254  could  not  read  or  write;  out  of  5,910  conscripts  in  the  province 
of  West  Flanders,  2,088  were  in  the  same  condition ;  out  of  7,192  in  Fast  Flan¬ 
ders,  3,153.  And,  while  in  East  Flanders  but  1,820  conscripts  out  of  7,192 
could  read,  write  and  cipher  correctly,  in  South  Holland,  in  the  worst  educated 
of  the  Dutch  provinces,  no  less  than  5,268  out  of  6,086  possessed  this  degree 
of  acquirement  * 

Such,  in  Holland,  is  the  present  excellent  situation  of  primary  instruction. 
In  Prussia  it  may  be  even  somewhat  more  widely  diffused ;  but  nowhere,  prob¬ 
ably,  has  it  such  thorough  soundness  and  solidity.  It  is  impossible  to  regard 
it  without  admiration. 

NOTE  ON  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  of  1857  is  to  be  completed  by  regulations  reorganizing  the  normal 
schools  of  Holland ;  but  these  regulations  have  not  yet  appeared.  Meanwhile 
the  normal  school  of  Haarlem  is  provisionally  continued.  It  contained,  when  I 
visited  it,  25  students.  They  are  not  boarded  in  the  institution,  but  lodge  in 
the  town ;  this  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  faulty,  and  the  new  regulations 
will  change  it.  The  institution  is  entirely  at  the  charge  of  the  State,  which  al¬ 
lows  200  florins  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  each  student  in  it.  Admission  is 
eagerly  sought  for.  The  course  lasts  four  years.  The  students  attend  lectures 
from  8  to  9  in  the  morning,  and  from  5^  to  7^  in  the  evening;  the  first-year 
students  attend  lectures  in  the  afternoon  also.  But  the  mornings  of  all  the  stu¬ 
dents,  the  mornings  and  afternoons  of  students  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
year,  are  spent  in  teaching  in  the  different  schools  of  Haarlem.  They  are  prac¬ 
ticed  in  schools  of  all  kinds ;  schools  for  the  poor,  schools  for  the  middle  class ; 
schools  (without  Greek  and  Latin)  for  the  rich.  The  children  of  the  latter,  at  an 
age  when  in  England  they  would  probably  be  still  at  home,  almost  universally 
attend  school  in  Holland.  A  school  for  the  richer  class  of  children  is  attached 
to  the  normal  school,  and  belongs  to  the  present  director,  M.  Geerligs.  The  stu¬ 
dents  commence  in  the  poor  schools,  and  go  gradually  upwards,  finishing  their 
practice  in  schools  for  the  richer  class,  where  the  attainment  required  in  the 
teacher  is,  of  course,  more  considerable  than  in  the  others.  In  Holland  this 
mode  of  training  the  future  teacher,  so  as  to  fit  him  for  any  kind  of  primary 
school,  is  found  convenient ;  the  superior  address  and  acquirement  of  the  best 
Dutch  teachers  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  it.  It  is  possible  that  in  other 
countries  it  might  be  found  to  have  disadvantages.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  large 
part  assigned  in  the  Dutch  system  of  training  to  the  actual  practice  of  teaching, 
is  excellent.  Our  normal  school  authorities  would  do  well  to  meditate  on  this 
great  feature  of  the  Haarlem  course. 


*  Debats  sur  l'En$eig%ement  primaire,  p.  59. 


V.  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Normal  School  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  growth  of  many  years,  and 
of  various  suggestions  and  plans.  The  first  attempt  was  an  offshoot 
from  the  Normal  and  Model  school  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  in  London — the  Model  School  in  Chester  Street,  Philadelphia, 
having  been  established  “in  order  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  sectional 
schools  (of  Philadelphia)  and  for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  State,” 
under  the  direction  and  on  the  system  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  who  was 
fresh  from  the  mother  school  of  the  system  in  London.  This  Model 
School  was  in  1848  enlarged  into  a  Normal  School  for  female  teachers  for 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  city. 

In  1825,  Walter  R.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  that 
date  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Germantown,  published  a  pamphlet  of 
twenty-eight  pages,  entitled  “  Observations  on  the  improvement  of  Semi¬ 
naries  of  Learning  in  the  United  States ,”  in  which  he  urges  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  “  Schools  for  Teachers  ”  as  the  most  direct  way  of  improving 
j  the  quality  of  American  Education.  The  outline  of  the  organization  and 

1  studies  of  such  an  institution  for  Pennsylvania  is  given.*  Mr.  Johnson 
urged  the  same  views  and  plans  on  the  attention  of  a  committee  of  the 

j  Legislature,  in  1833. 

In  1833,  Rev.  Dr.  George  Junkin,  President  of  the  Lafayette  College, 
at  Easton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  of  the  Legislature,  after  discussing  the  project  of  a 
Manual  Labor  School  at  Harrisburg  for  pupils  who  proposed  to  become 
teachers — also  of  similar  schools,  without  manual  labor,  as  Normal 
L  Schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  State — recommends  the  engrafting  on 
;  existing  colleges  of  a  course  of  instruction  for  teachers,  with  opportunities 
of  daily  observation  and  practice  in  a  common  school,  composed  of  the 
t  children  of  the  neighborhood.  The  same  plan,  substantially,  was  sug- 

2  gested  by  Rev.  Chauncey  Colton,  President  of  the  Bristol  College,  in  a 
1  letter  of  the  same  date  addressed  4o  the  same  Committee. 

In  1834,  Samuel  Breck,  as  Chairman  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  urges  the  establishment  in  existing  colleges 
and  academies  of  a  “  Teachers’  Course,  and  Model  Schools,”  for  the  pro- 
?  fessional  education  of  several  hundred  teachers  each  year.  The  Bill  re- 

*  Barnard’s  “American  Journal  of  Education Vol.  V.,  p.  799. 
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ported  by  the  Committee  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  a  year 
for  this  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.* 

In  October,  1836,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  called  “to 
consider  the  condition  and  improvement  of  institutions  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania,”  Rev.  Dr.  Ludlow,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Morgan,  late  President  of 
the  Western  University,  at  Pittsburg,  submitted  a  report  in  which  a 
“  Plan  for  a  Teacher s’  Seminary  and  for  a  Board  of  Public  Instruction  ” 
was  fully  and  ably  discussed.  This  report  was  printed  and  widely  cir¬ 
culated  through  the  State,  besides  being  read  to  large  public  meetings 
called  in  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg,  and  other  places  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
plan  for  a  Seminary  contemplated  an  independent  institution,  a  faculty 
of  five  professors  and  teachers,  a  three  years’  course  of  study,  with  op¬ 
portunities  of  practice  in  a  large  common  school  attached.  The  plan  is 
avowedly  copied,  with  modifications  from  the  Teachers’  Seminaries  of 
Prussia  and  France,  and  the  Seminary  of  Mr.  Hall,  at  Andover,  Mass. 

In  1830,  Thomas  M.  Burrowes,  Secretary  of  State,  and  ex-officio  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  a  report  dated  February  19th,  urges 
upon  the  Legislature  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  “the  establishment 
of  two  institutions,  one  in  each  end  of  the  State,  under  the  care  of  two 
of  the  colleges  now  in  operation,  for  the  preparation  of  common  school 
teachers.”  In  a  subsequent  report,  in  1837,  Mr.  Burrowes  renews  the 
recommendation,  with  a  suggestion  that  “  the  institutions  should  not  be 
attached  to  any  of  the  colleges,  but  be  placed  under  competent  and  dis¬ 
interested  supervision,  and  be  kept  apart  from  any  other  object  or  profes¬ 
sion.”  In  1838,  the  Superintendent  returns  to  the  subject — “the  want 
of  more  and  better  teachers  is  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Without  them  it  can  not  long  retain  the  degree  of  public  favor 
now  possessed ;  and  with  them  its  capacity  for  usefulness  will  only  be 
limited  by  the  necessities  of  the  rising  generation.”  To  supply  this  want, 
“he  has  come  deliberately  and  unhesitatingly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  mode  is  the  establishment  of  separate  Free  State  Institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers” — abandoning  the  plan  of  Academic  and  Col¬ 
legiate  Departments  for  this  purpose,  as  altogether  inadequate.  The 
separate  institutions  he  denominates  Practical  Institutes,  in  which  the 
Model  Schools  were  to  be  composed  of  the  most  promising  pupils  admit¬ 
ted  free  and  by  merit  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  For  the  establishment 
of  two  such  Institutions  he  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $25,000.  In 
the  same  year  the  Legislature  authorized  the  printing  of  five  thousand 
copies  of  Prof.  Stowe’s  Report  on  Elementary  Education  in  Prussia. 

In  1838,  the  Trustees  of  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  under  the  lead 
of  the  President,  Dr.  Junkin,  established  a  Model  School  for  candidate 

*  li  Report  of  Joint  Committee ,  Harrisburg,  1834.  52  pages.  To  this  report  is  appended 

letters  from  Pres.  Junkin,  Pres.  Colton,  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg  and  Hon.  J.  A.  Dix,  of  New  York, 
Rev.  B.  O.  Peers,  of  Kentucky,  R.  Vaux  and  W.  R.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Hon.  S.  P. 
Beers,  of  Connecticut.  Rev.  Mr.  Peers,  of  Kentucky,  suggested  the  holding  of  a  National  Con¬ 
vention  on  the  subject. 
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teachers,  and  erected  a  building  for  its  accommodation.  Dr.  Junkin  de¬ 
livered  an  address  on  the  4th  of  July  (which  is  published  in  the  “Edu¬ 
cator  ”  of  that  year)  “  in  commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
Model  School  for  the  training  of  Primary  School  Teachers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  the  first,  as  believed,  in  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
a  Collegiate  Institution.” 

In  April,  1838,  Pres.  Junkin,  Prof.  Robert  Cunningham,*  and  Prof.  F. 
Schmidt,  of  Lafayette  College,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  “  Edu¬ 
cator,”  issued  every  second  week  (alternating  with  a  German  paper,  con¬ 
taining  nearly  the  same  matter,)  and  “devoted  to  the  development  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  largest  sense — the  drawing  out  and  training  the  powers  of 
body,  mind,  and  heart  to  habits  of  systematic,  upright  and  profitable 
action — but  mainly  to  the  interests  of  Common  Schools.”  From  the  year 
1838,  and  until  August,  1839,  the  “Educator”  labored  faithfully  and 
ably  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers — publishing  in  its  columns 
many  articles  on  the  subject  by  its  own  editors,  and  republishing  the 
opinions  and  arguments  of  others — Channing,  Stowe,  Mann,  Barnard,  A. 
II.  Everett,  &c.,  citing  the  experience  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Switzer¬ 
land  on  the  subject.  But  its  expenses  were  not  sustained  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  subscription  list,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Normal  Class  with 
a  Model  School  in  connection  with  Lafayette  College  having  failed,  Prof. 
Cunningham  returned  to  Scotland  to  become  Principal  of  the  Normal 
Seminary  of  Glasgow,  and  the  publication  of  the  “  Educator  ”  was  dis¬ 
continued. 

In  1839,  Prof.  Cunningham  published  a  lecture  read  by  him  before 
the  American  Lyceum  in  1838,  on  “  The  principles  of  the  Prussian  sys¬ 
tem  of  Education  applicable  to  the  United  States ,”  in  which  he  develop¬ 
ed  at  some  length  the  plan  of  a  Normal  Seminary,  after  the  model  of 
those  of  Prussia  and  France,  but  modified  to  suit  the  habits  of  our 
people.  The  same  views  were  presented  by  him  in  an  address  delivered 
at  Belvidere,  New  Jersey,  in  November,  1838,  but  published  and  circu¬ 
lated  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1839. 

In  1839,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  President  of  the  Girard  College  of 
Orphans,  made  a  report  of  his  observations  and  study  of  the  schools  and 
school  systems  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  in  the  years  1836- 
7-8,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  “  Report  on  Education  in 
Europe ,”  and  which  was  read  with  great  avidity  by  the  principal  educa 
tors  of  this  country.  In  this  document  Pres.  Bache  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  description  of  “  Seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  Teachers  for 
Primary  Schools  ”  in  Prussia,  Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

In  1840,  Francis  R.  Shunk,  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature,  urges  the  establishment  of 
Teachers’  Seminaries  “  for  supplying  all  our  primary  schools  with  an 

*  Prof.  Cunningham  wns  trained  in  the  Parochial  Schools  and  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  after 
serving  as  head  master  of  George  Watson’s  Hospital,  established  the  High  Street  Institution,  at 
Edinburgh,  in  which  he  aimed  to  incorporate  the  Common  Real  School  into  the  ordinary  Classical 
School  of  Scotland,  This  plan  is  described  by  Prof.  Bache  in  his  Report  on  Education  in  Europe 
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adequate  number  of  good  teachers.”  And  for  this  purpose  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  State  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  Normal 
School  districts,  not  more  than  five,  and  that  three  commissioners  be 
appointed  from  each  district  to  collect  information  for  organizing,  gov¬ 
erning,  and  conducting  these  seminaries.  In  the  same  year  the  Super¬ 
intendent  requested  Prof.  Lemuel  Stevens,  who  was  about  to  visit 
Europe,  to  communicate  to  him  the  results  of  his  observations  and  inqui¬ 
ries  concerning  Common  Schools,  and  the  education  of  teachers  for  this 
class  of  Schools.  In  1843,  Prof.  Stevens  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  which  is  published  in  the  report  of  Superintendent  Charles 
McClure  for  1844,  in  which  he  gives  his  views  on  the  Normal  Schools  of 
Germany,  and  the  principles  to  be  regarded  in  the  establishment  of  this 
class  of  institutions  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
advises  the  Superintendent  to  guard  against  an  imperfect  organization, 
and  inadequate  supply  of  teaching  power  in  these  Seminaries.  “  Every 
thing  depends  on  making  them  separate  and  independent  establishments 
with  a  careful  provision  for  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  prepa¬ 
ration  for  all  the  duties  of  the  Common  School.”  Mr.  McClure  indorses 
the  views  of  his  predecessors  on  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision 
for  the  education  of  teachers. 

In  1849,  Townsend  Haines,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  urges 
the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  in  each  county,  and  a  central  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  same  character  for  the  whole  State,  and  open  only  to  the 
graduates  of  the  county  institutions. 

In  1850,  A.  L.  Russell,  in  his  report  as  Superintendent,-  recommends  a 
Seminary  for  teachers  in  each  congressional  district  with  Model  Schools 
attached,  under  the  supervision  of  county  Superintendents.  In  1851,  he 
renews  the  suggestion,  with  the  addition  of  one  State  institution  for  spe¬ 
cial  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  for  general 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  a  High  School  course ;  three  hundred 
pupils  to  be  taught  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  bound 
to  devote  a  certain  period  afterwards  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  the 
Common  Schools. 

In  1853,  F.  W.  Hughes,  Superintendent,  while  acknowledging  the  force 
of  the  argument  in  favor  of  independent  and  continuous  Normal  Schools, 
recommends  a  modification  of  the  plan,  by  opening  courses  of  instruction 
for  periods  of  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  to  teachers  actually  enga¬ 
ged  in  the  schools,  to  attend  during  their  vacations. 

In  1854  and  1855,  C.  A.  Black,  Superintendent,  “renews  the  recom¬ 
mendation  so  often  made  by  his  predecessors,  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  perpetual  training  of  teachers.” 

In  1856,  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Superintendent,  remarks  “that  the  period 
has  now  arrived  for  legislative  action  on  behalf  of  Normal  Schools. 
They  should  embrace  two  departments — one  for  the  improvement  of  the 
present  teachers,  and  the  other  a  regular  Normal  Department.  By  open¬ 
ing  the  first,  the  present  generation  of  teachers  may  be  vastly  improved 
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in  professional  skill  and  efficiency ;  and  the  second  will  provide  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  teachers  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  age  and 
country.” 

In  1857,  the  same  Superintendent  returned  to  the  subject  with  greater 
urgency,  and  the  Legislature  on  the  20th  of  May,  1857,  embodied  his 
suggestions  in  an  Act,  drawn  up  by  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  entitled  “  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  due  training  of  Teachers  for  the  Common  Schools .” 

This  act  inaugurates  a  large  system  of  Normal  Schools,  and  provides 
for  a  series  of  teachers’  certificates  which,  if  properly  administered,  will 
come  nearer  our  ideal  of  this  class  of  institutions  than  if  organized  ex¬ 
clusively  under  State  control  and  supported  by  State  funds.  It  aims  to 
enlist  and  reward  individual  and  associated  effort  and  liberality,  and 
brings  to  the  test  of  State  examination  the  results  of  such  professional 
instruction  as  shall  be  imparted  in  these  schools.  It  recognizes  and  gives 
currency  to  professional  attainments  and  skill,  no  matter  where  educated 
and  trained. 

The  Act  of  1857  provides  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  twelve  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools,  by  dividing  the  State  into  twelve  districts  of  nearly  equal 
population  and  similar  characteristics  of  occupation  and  language,  each 
district  to  have  not  more  than  one  school  under  the  Act.  The  details 
for  carrying  it  into  effect  will  be  best  understood  in  the  account  which 
we  propose  to  give  of  one  or  more  of  the  institutes  already  established 
in  pursuance  of  its  provisions. 

The  essential  requisites  for  securing  professional  training,  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  aims  and  methods  in  obtaining  the  same  are — 1.  Each  school  must 
have  an  area  of  not  less  than  ten  acres  of  ground,  for  the  buildings, 
gardens,  gymnastic  and  other  physical  exercises,  &c.  2.  One  or  more 

buildings,  sufficient  to  furnish  lodging,  and  refectory,  class  rooms,  hall, 
library,  and  cabinets,  for  at  least  three  hundred  students.  The  hall  must 
accommodate  at  least  one  thousand  adults,  and  all  the  buildings  must  be 
arranged  and  constructed,  as  to  light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  so  as  to 
secure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants.  3.  At  least  Six  Profes¬ 
sors,  of  liberal  education  and  known  ability  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments,  viz. :  Orthography,  Reading,  and  Elocution — Penmanship,  Draw¬ 
ing,  and  Book-keeping — Arithmetic  and  the  higher  Mathematics — Geog¬ 
raphy  and  History — the  Grammar  and  Literature  of  the  English 
language — the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  such  other  instruc¬ 
tors  in  the  Natural,  Moral  and  Mental  Sciences,  and  in  Languages,  as  the 
grade  and  attendance  may  require.  4.  One  or  more  Model  and  Practic¬ 
ing  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School.  5.  Uniform  condi¬ 
tions  of  admissions,  and  course  of  instruction,  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  Principals  of  the  several  schools  each  year,  at  a  meeting  of  which 
all  shall  be  notified.  6.  Examinations  for  graduation  to  be  conducted 
and  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  specified  to  be  issued  to 
graduates,  by  a  Board  of  not  less  than  three  Principals,  designated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  7.  State 
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diplomas,  good  all  over  the  State  can  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Prin¬ 
cipals  only  to  those  who  have  had  at  least  twTo  full  annual  terms  of  actual 
teaching  after  regular  graduation,  and  certificates  of  good  moral  charac¬ 
ter  and  success  signed  by  the  Directors  of  the  schools  where  employed, 
and  countersigned  by  the  County  Superintendent  in  w’hich  the  schools 
are  located.  8.  Examinations  in  higher  branches  than  these  specified  in 
a  first  certificate  can  be  asked,  and  the  proficiency,  if  shown,  can  be 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Principals.  9.  Each  Common  School  district 
(each  town  and  city)  within  a  Normal  district  can  maintain  one  pupil, 
selected  by  open  competitive  examination,  who  shall  manifest  a  desire 
and  capacity  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  1U.  The  Act  makes  all 
necessary  powers  for  the  full  execution  of  its  various  provisions,  and  for 
obtaining  information  respecting  the  condition  and  operations  of  the 
schools. 

Under  this  Act  three  Normal  Schools  have  gone  into  operation,  viz. : 
One  at  Millersville,  in  the  second  district,  with  grounds,  buildings,  and 
apparatus,  which  cost  up  to  1863,  $62,000  ;  one  at  Edenhoro,  in  the 
twelfth  district,  with  an  outfit  of  buildings,  &c.,  which  cost  $28.000 ; 
and  a  third  at  Mansfield,  in  the  fifth  district,  with  buildings,  &c..  provi¬ 
ded  at  an  expense  of  $24,000.  Each  of  these  schools  has  received 
$10,000  from  the  State.  The  three  had  a  total  attendance  in  1864  of 
over  800  pupils. 

Among  the  direct  and  efficient  agencies  in  the  development  of  the 
professional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers  in  Pennsylvania 
should  be  noticed  the  holding  of  Teachers’  Institutes  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  associations,  town,  -county,  and  State- wise,  for  educational 
purposes — the  monthly  publication  of  the  “ Pennsylvania  School  Jour¬ 
nal, by  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  since  July,  1852,  each  number 
crowded  with  valuable  statistics,  documents,  discussions,  anc  addresses 
relative  to  education — and  the  institution  of  the  office  of  County  Super¬ 
intendent,  in  1853.  With  this  new  administrative  element  acting  in 
every  district,  and  on  almost  every  teacher  and  school,  stimulating  and 
directing  individuals  and  associations,  parents,  committees,  teachers, 
children,  and  the  public  generally,  improvements  could  not  fail  to  spring 
up  in  all  directions.  In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  give  an  account  of 
one  or  more  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association,  with  biographical  sketches  of  several  of  the 
prominent  teachers  and  educators  of  Pennsylvania. 


VI.  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


FOR 

FEMALE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


In  the  Act  “  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense  within  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,”  passed  in  1818,  it  was 
nade  the  duty  of  the  Controllers,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  schools,  “  to  establish  a  Model  School,  in  order  to  qualify 
teachers  for  the  sectional  schools,  and  for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.”  One  of  the  public  schools,  located  in  Chester  street,  was  accord¬ 
ingly  organized  as  a  Model  School,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Lan¬ 
caster,  whose  system  of  school  organization  and  instruction  was  introduced. 
This  school  was  used  to  some  extent,  as  a  pattern  after  which  to  conduct 
the  other  schools,  and  as  a  school  of  practice  to  train  the  teachers,  and  to 
some  extent  the  monitors  of  the  other  schools,  up  to  1836,  when  the  system 
of  Lancaster  was  modified  solar  as  to  substitute  an  older  class  of  females, 
graduates  of  the  school,  as  assistants,  in  the  places  of  the  monitors  selected 
from  the  pupils  themselves.  From  this  date  the  school  in  Chester  street 
did  not  differ  materially  from  any  other  school  of  the  same  grade  until 
1848,  when,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  present  accomplished  and  devoted 
Principal,  and  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  Controllers,  it 
was  re-organized  as  a  Normal  School,  according  to  the  present  idea  of 
such  an  institution. 

The  Normal  School  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  January,  1848,  by  an 
Address  from  James  J.  Barclay,  Esq.,  in  which  he  gave  a  brief  history 
of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  this  new  agency  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  “  which  contemplates  the  thorough  training  of  the  female  teachers 
in  those  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  and  in  such  practical  ex¬ 
ercises,  as  will  discipline  and  develop  the  mind,  adorn  and  elevate  the 
character,  insure  the  best  mode  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  of  instruct¬ 
ing  children  in  their  studies,  establish  uniformity  in  teaching,  prevent 
fruitless  experiments,  manifold  mistakes,  and  irreparable  loss  of  time,  with 
all  their  sad  consequences  to  teachers  and  pupils.”  In  reference  to  this 
last  point,  the  Principal,  in  his  Report  for  1850,  observes : 

u  How  wide  the  difference,  in  point  of  usefulness  as  well  as  happiness, 
between  the  teacher  trained  to  a  proper  realization  of  her  duty  as  an  ed¬ 
ucator,  conversant  with  the  true  principles  of  her  art,  with  ability  to  apply 
them,  and  one  with  just  knowledge  sufficient  to  pass  an  examination  and 
secure  a  situation ;  discovering,  when  too  late,  her  deficiency,  confined 
from  day  to  day  to  the  same  round  of  unsuccessful  exertion,  discouraged 
by  the  consciousness  of  her  incompetency,  and  humiliated  by  the  irresist¬ 
ible  conviction  of  her  want  of  integrity,  in  continuing  to  pccupy  a  place 
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for  which  every  day’s  experience  proves  her  unfit.  And.  if  prompted  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  her  pupils,  she  attempts  to  remove  her  deficiences  by 
study,  her  health  yields  to  her  over-taxed  strength,  and  she  is  compelled 
to  abandon  a  profession,  which,  but  for  the  want  of  proper  training  before 
engaging  in  it,  she  would  have  ornamented,  and  the  pursuit  of  which 
would  have  added  to  her  happiness,  instead  of  rendering  her  miserable.” 

The  following  account  of  the  school  is  gathered  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Principal,  for  1849  and  1850. 

Number  of  Pupils. — The  first  term  of  the  school  was  commenced 
February  1st,  1848,  with  one  hundred  and  six  pupils;  since  which  time 
there  have  been  admitted  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  exclusive  of  those 
admitted  at  the  end  of  the  last  term ;  consequently,  the  whole  number 
who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  school,  is  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  number  belonging  to  the 
school  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  term,  and  also  the  admissions  and 


withdrawals  during  the  year  : 

Attending  school  August  27th,  1849, .  143 

Discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  term  ending  February  15th,  1850,  ...  46 

Remaining, . 97 

Admitted  at  the  close  of  the  term, . 53 

Attending  school,  February  18th,  1850, .  150 

Discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  term  ending  July  26th,  1850, .  40 

Remaining, . 110 

Admitted  at  the  close  of  the  term, . 40 

Attending  school,  September  2d,  1850,  150 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  school  during  the  year,  ......  135 

Average  daily  attendance,  . 12S 


Admission  of  Pupils. — Pupils  are  admitted  twice  a  year,  in  February 
and  July.  After  evidence  of  sufficient  age  (15  years)  is  presented,  the 
whole  test  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  consists  in  determining  their 
proficiency  in  the  branches  prescribed  for  examination.  Previous  to  the 
last  examination,  the  candidates  were  required  to  answer  one  set  of  ques¬ 
tions  orally,  and  one  in  writing;  the  oral  examination  being  a  guide  in 
determining  whether  the  written  answers  were  given  by  the  candidate 
herself,  or  through  the  aid  of  some  one  sitting  near  her;  it  being  imprac¬ 
ticable  always  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  prevent  communication.  The 
general  correspondence  between  the  results  of  the  oral  and  written  ex¬ 
amination,  proved  the  double  examination  to  be  unnecessary. .  iVcting 
upon  this  conclusion,  at  the  end  of  the  last  term,  the  examination  in  or¬ 
thography.  definition  of  words,  English  grammar,  history  of  the  United 
States,  geography  and  arithmetic,  was  conducted  entirely  in  writing. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  examinations,  as  modified,  by  omitting 
the  oral  part,  is  as  follows : 

Questions  upon  each  subject  are  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  re¬ 
spective  branches,  and  submitted  to  the  Principal,  from  which  he  selects  a 
sufficient  number,  to  be  used  in  conducting  the  examination. 

To  prevent  any  improper  influence  that  might  result  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  names  of  the  candidates,  a  ticket  having  a  number  upon  it.  is  given 
to  each ;  by  which  number  the  applicant  is  known  during  the  examina- 
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tion ;  her  name  not  being  communicated,  until  after  the  decision  is  made 
as  to  her  admission. 

In  determining  the  candidate’s  average  of  scholarship  in  any  particular 
branch,  the  whole  number  of  facts  embraced  in  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  is  used  as  a  denominator,  and  the  number  answered  correctly  as  a 
numerator ;  and  the  part  of  10  expressed  by  this  fraction  gives  the  aver¬ 
age.  Thus,  if  the  number  of  facts  in  a  branch  is  forty,  and  the  candidate 
answers  thirty-five  correctly,  the  average  is  obtained  by  taking  of  10, 
and  is  expressed  by  8.75. 

The  several  averages  in  each  branch,  being  added  together,  and  di¬ 
vided  by  the  number  of  subjects  of  examination,  the  general  average  of 
each  candidate  is  obtained.  The  lowest  average  of  scholarship  which 
shall  entitle  the  candidate  to  admission  is  then  determined  upon.  At  the 
last  examination,  those  having  averages  above  6  were  considered  quali¬ 
fied  for  admission. 

In  pursuing  the  plan  of  examination  thus  indicated,  although  some  errors 
may  occur,  yet  they  can  not  be  numerous  or  important.  The  method 
leaves  no  room  for  partiality,  as  the  averages  indicating  the  scholarship 
of  the  candidates  must  correspond  with  the  written  evidences,  which  are 
always  preserved  as  vouchers  lor  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Normal 
School,  compared  with  the  number  of  applicants,  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  instance  in  which  a  controller,  director,  teacher  or  parent,  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  the  rejections,  after  having  examined  the 
written  answers  of  the  candidates.  And,  in  every  instance,  I  have  found 
the  teachers  more  surprised  at  the  deficiency  exhibited  by  their  pupils, 
than  disappointed  that  they  were  not  admitted.  The  number  of  appli¬ 
cants,  admissions  and  rejections,  at  each  examination,  has  been  as  follows: 


Candidates. 

Admitted. 

Rejected. 

At  the  organization  of  the  school,  . 

.  .  156 

106 

50 

Second  examination, . 

.  .  56 

40 

16 

Third 

u 

.  .  67 

35 

32 

Fourth 

u 

27  . 

31 

Fifth 

« 

53 

47 

Sixth 

a 

40 

39 

Total, . 

.  .  516 

301 

215 

The  number  of  admissions  being  but  little  more  than  58  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants. 

The  lowest  age  required  of  candidates  for  admission  is  fifteen  years; 
the  average  age  of  pupils  admitted  has  been  fifteen  years  and  ten  months. 

Course  of  Instruction.  In  arranging  the  plan  of  instruction,  a 
primary  object  is  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  pupil  constantly  in  contact  with 
subjects  immediately  or  incidentally  connected  with  the  great  object  of 
,  her  training,  and  to  habituate  her  to  think  in  reference  to  communicating 
her  thoughts  to  others.  In  accomplishing  this,  the  pupil  necessarily  at- 

1  tains  that  mental  discipline,  essential  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  exact 
investigation  and  quick  discrimination,  which  enable  her  readily  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  subject,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  it 
with  perspicuity  and  clearness. 

As  the  name  imports,  the  Normal  School  is  designed  to  be  a  pattern 
school ;  the  instruction,  therefore,  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  most 
elementary  to  the  highest,  is  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  methods  of 
teaching  which  are  intended  shall  be  pursued  by  its  pupils. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  children  of  natural  endowments  possess 
an  innate  desire  to  know  ;  the  eager  inquisitiveness  of  children  is  pro¬ 
verbial.  Consequently,  the  conclusion  is  self-evident,  that  the  business 
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of  the  elementary  educator  is  to  encourage  this  propensity.  With  this 
view,  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Normal  School  excludes 
altogether  routine  recitations,  with  the  text  book  before  the  teacher  as  a 
guide,  and  the  pupils  reciting  from  memory,  that  which  they  have  learned 
merely  as  a  lesson.  No  teacher  uses  a  text  book  during  the  recitations; 
meeting  the  classes  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  widest  range  of  incidental  facts  which  may  present 
themselves  in  its  discussion,  slie  invites  inquiry;  and  questioning  becomes 
as  much  the  business  of  the  pupils  as  of  the  teacher. 

At  every  stage  of  instruction,  it  is  made  a  prominent  object  to  imbue 
pupils  with  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  relations  as  teachers, 
and  to  cause  them  to  realize,  that  the  whole  duty  of  a  teacher  does  not 
consist  in  hearing  lessons;  but  that  her  business  is  thoroughly  to  develop 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  awaken  and  call  forth  every 
talent  that  may  be  committed  to  her  care. 

Carefully  watching  the  results  of  the  training  described,  the  pleasing 
conclusion  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  that,  as  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  good  in  the  opinion  of  the  pupils  themselves,  and  as  mechanical  modes 
give  place  to  systems  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  faculties,  so  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  is  awakened  ;  illustrating  the  important  fact  that, 
whether  in  schools  or  communities,  the  interest  excited  in  education  is  al¬ 
ways  in  proportion  as  the  system  of  instruction  is  good,  and  efficiently 
carried  out. 

Infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools  that  spirit  which 
prompts  them  to  seek  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  itself,  and  they  will  reach 
forward  from  elements  to  principles,  from  lower  to  higher  branches  of 
study,  until  the  mind’s  own  food  creates  the  desire  for  more.  It  excites 
that  spirit  which  constantly  cries  44  give” — the  outbursting  of  that  innate 
principle — the  spur  to  mental  acquirement — the  desire  to  know. 

Studies. — At  the  organization  of  the  school,  in  the  selection  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  instruction,  next  to  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
branches  taught  in  the  public  schools,  preference  was  given  to  those 
branches  best  calculated  for  mental  discipline,  in  connection  with  their 
utility  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  pupils  in  after  life.  All  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  original  plan  of  the  school  are  now  taught  in  the  regular 
exercises  of  each  term.  While  the  range  of  study  is  extended,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  full  period  of  the  pupil’s  connection  with  the  school,  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  limited,  to  enable  all  of  ordinary  industry  and  talents  to  complete 
it  in  the  prescribed  period,  if  the  pupil  is  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge 
at  the  time  of  her  admission. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  ;  embracing  mental,  moral  and  physical  education.  Also,  in¬ 
struction  in  school  government,  and  teaching  the  elementary  branches, 
and  practice  in  teaching. 

Mathematics. — Review  of  elementary  arithmetic,  and  instruction  in 
higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  elementary  astronomy. 

Grammar. — Review  of  English  grammar,  and  instruction  in  etymol- 
ogy,  rhetoric  and  elements  of  composition. 

Reading. — Instruction  in  English  literature,  and  the  art  of  reading. 

History. — Review  of  geography  and  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
instruction  in  the  history  of  America,  history  of  England,  and  general 
history  of  the  world. 

Writing. — Instruction  in  plain  and  ornamental  penmanship. 

Drawing. —  Instruction  in  linear  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  from 
models,  and  principles  of  perspective. 
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Music. — Instruction  in  the  elements  and  practice  of  vocal  music. 

Miscellaneous. — Instruction  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry  and  phys¬ 
iology,  is  imparted  entirely  by  lectures  and  examinations,  by  the  Prin¬ 
cipal.  Instruction  in  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  given  by  the  Principal  and  teacher  of  history. 

In  arranging  the  subjects  and  course  of  instruction,  the  aim  is  to  restrict 
them  chiefly  to  such  branches  or  subjects,  as  are  essential  to  a  complete  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  under  whatever  circumstances  she  may 
be  placed  ;  and  not  only  in  the  instruction,  but  in  every  relation  the  pupil 
holds  to  the  school,  her  future  destination  as  a  teacher  is  kept  prominently 
in  view. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  exercises,  is  the  recitation  of  the  pupils 
lo  each  other;  in  which  a  free  expression  of  opinion,  in  the  way  of  criti¬ 
cism.  is  encouraged ;  the  modes  of  illustration  being  suggested  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  to  meet  the  particular  cases  under  consideration.  This 
leads  to  originality  of  thought,  and  the  application  of  methods  not  attain¬ 
able  in  any  other  way.  Thus,  from  the  very  entrance  of  the  pupil  into 
the  school,  to  the  completion  of  her  course  of  study,  practice  in  teaching 
is  blended  with  positive  instruction ;  and  the  powers  of  the  pupil  to  com¬ 
municate  her  ideas  to  others,  are  successfully  cultivated  ;  while  exactness 
in  the  use  of  language  becomes  habitual.  The  purpose  of  the  school, 
being  particularly  to  develop  the  talents  of  the  pupils  as  instructors,  after 
a  prescribed  course  of  instruction  on  any  topic  is  indicated  by  the  Princi¬ 
pal  or  teacher  of  the  class,  the  recitations  are  left  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  founded  upon  strictly  inductive  princi¬ 
ples; — always  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  In  pursuing 
this  course  much  time  is  required,  and  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  teacher 
are  subjected  to  the  severest  test ; — while  mere  routine  teaching,  or  sim¬ 
ply  imparting  positive  instruction,  so  generally  practiced  because  attended 
with  less  labor,  is  carefully  avoided.  In  the  application  of  the  first 
method,  the  mind  being  necessarily  the  active  agent  in  obtaining  knowl¬ 
edge,  is  unfolded,  while  in  the  latter,  by  its  being  the  passive  recipient ,  it  is 
liable  to  be  overburdened  and  the  memory  only  improved.  If  the  posi¬ 
tive  knowledge  acquired  by  the  inductive  method  is  ever  lost,  the  habit 
of  thinking  remains ;  and  the  reasoning  powers  are  developed  and  dis¬ 
ciplined. 

In  inculcating  general  principles,  the  theories  are  reduced  to  practice ; 
and  the  danger  of  forming  theoretical  teachers  is  thus  avoided.  By  ap¬ 
plying  principles,  under  circumstances  where  error  is  sure  to  be  pointed 
out,  and  corrected  by  the  observation  of  class-mates  and  teachers,  every 
lesson  becomes  an  exercise  of  thought  and  reason. 

Schools  of  Practice. — The  schools  of  practice  consist  of  a  girls’ 
grammar  school  with  230  pupils,  and  two  teachers,  female  principal  and 
assistant ;  and  a  boys’  secondary  school  with  147  pupils,  and  two  female 
teachers,  a  female  principal  and  assistant,  in  the  same  building  with  the 
Normal  students.  At  least  three  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  one  time,  in  teaching  in  each  school.  The  period  occupied  by 
the  pupil-teacher  is  about  four  weeks  in  the  term. 

The  pupil-teachers  give  instruction,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  principals  of  the  schools  of  practice  ;  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  with 
them  and  for  them ; — to  aid  them  by  advice,  suggestions  and  example  ; — 
in  effect,  to  instruct  the  classes  through  them  as  aids — not  as  substitutes. 
To  enable  the  principal  to  give  her  undivided  attention  to  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  pupil-teacher  on  first  taking  charge  of  a  class,  those  engaged  in  the 
school  are  changed  at  such  intervals,  as  to  leave  two  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  occupied  in  teaching  at  one  time  ;  and  on  the  introduction  of  the  third, 
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the  principal  remains  with  her,  until  she  can  manage  the  class  alone ;  a 
new  teacher  is  then  substituted  for  the  one  having  been  longest  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Before  placing  a  pupil  in  charge  of  a  class,  the  principal  of  the 
school  carefully  informs  her  as  to  the  particular  duties  connected  with  its 
instruction  and  management.  If  after  a  brief  trial,  the  pupil-teacher  is 
found  deficient  in  ability,  readily  to  adapt  herself  to  the  circumstances  of 
her  new  position,  she  is  immediately  withdrawn,  her  deficiencies  noted, 
and  her  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  directed  to  their  removal.  The 
duty  of  assigning  lessons  is  performed  entirely  by  the  principal ;  the 
pupils  being  previously  examined,  at  the  close  of  the  exercise,  upon  the 
subject  of  recitation.  Thus  making  them  immediately  responsible  to  her, 
for  their  progress  in  learning. 

The  successful  management  and  instruction  of  the  classes  in  the  schools 
of  practice,  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  principals  of  these  schools ; 
and  this  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  attention  given  to  the  minutiae 
of  the  practical  duties  of  the  schools,  with  which  all  experienced  teachers 
are  familiar  ;  guarding  the  pupil-teacher  from  falling  into  errors,  instantly 
checking  them  when  discovered,  cultivating  and  bringing  into  exercise 
that  tact  required  to  arouse  the  dull,  to  keep  in  check  the  restless,  to 
secure  the  attention  of  the  indolent,  and  maintain  a  continued  and  uniform 
interest  throughout  the  whole  class  while  reciting. 

The  position  of  the  principal  thus  occupied,  is  peculiar  in  its  charac¬ 
ter  ; — requiring  in  a  remarkable  degree  promptitude,  patience  and  indus¬ 
try;  her  duty  being  not  merely  to  leach ,  but  to  impart  through  others 
intellectual  and  moral  instruction ;  to  foster  correct  habits,  and  cultivate 
and  bring  into  action  the  powers  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  through  the 
agency  of  the  former.  The  character  of  these  schools  will  therefore  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  principals  perform  their 
duties,  whether  they  are  really  schools  of  practice ,  or  mere  experimental 
schools,  in  which  the  pupil-teachers  are  left  to  learn  to  correct  errors,  by 
first  making  them  ; — wasting  their  own  time  and  that  of  their  pupils,  in 
attempts  to  discover  methods,  instead  of  putting  them  into  practice. 

In  affording  an  opportunity  to  the  Normal  pupils  to  acquire  practice  in 
teaching  and  discipline,  the  question  may  arise,  whether  the  pupils  whom 
they  teach  have  equal  advantages  with  those  taught  entirely  by  perma¬ 
nent  teachers.  The  success  of  any  school,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  ability  and  tact  of  the  principal  in  its  general  management.  In 
a  small  school,  where  the  instruction  is  all  given  by  one  teacher,  but 
little  qualification  is  necessary,  besides  ability  to  teach  properly ;  but  as 
the  school  becomes  larger,  the  duties  devolving  upon  its  head  are  so  far 
extended  in  the  general  management  and  discipline,  as  to  render  the 
ability  to  teach  of  comparatively  little  value,  in  the  absence  of  tact  in 
school  government.  Therefore,  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  subordi¬ 
nate  teachers  becomes  necessary,  so,  different  qualifications  are  requisite 
on  the  part  of  the  principal ;  and  while  aptness  to  teach  is  an  indispensable 
qualification,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  ability  to  control,  and  bring  into 
exercise  the  best  powers  of  the  assistant  teachers,  to  insure  the  effective 
teaching  of  the  whole  school.  In  substituting  for  permanent  assistants, 
pupil-teachers  who  remain  in  charge  of  the  classes  for  a  comparatively 
limited  period,  the  tact  of  the  principal,  and  her  skill  in  school  govern¬ 
ment,  form  so  important  an  element  in  the  success  of  the  school,  that  no 
qualifications  which  the  pupil-teachers  may  possess,  can  compensate  for 
their  absence. 

Under  corresponding  circumstances,  young  teachers  will  be  more 
thorough  in  their  instruction,  and  accomplish  more  work  than  older  ones: 
the  novelty  of  their  position,  their  desire  to  gain  the  approbation  of  those 
directing  them,  and  of  the  pupils  themselves  ;  the  great  pleasure  derived 
from  bringing  into  practice  qualifications  they  are  conscious  of  possessing, 
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are  incentives  to  exertion,  which  contribute  largely  to  success.  Again, 
the  pupil-teachers  are  frequently  found  to  communicate  in  a  manner  more 
intelligible  to  the  pupils  than  those  who  are  further  removed  by  age ; 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject,  being  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  older  teacher,  while  not  only  the  difficulty,  but  the  proper 
means  to  overcome  it,  are  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  younger  ones. 
The  zeal  and  energy  of  the  young  teacher  are  imparted  to  her  pupils  ; 
they  exert  themselves  more  than  if  under  a  teacher  less  their  equal  in  age. 
There  is  more  sympathy  existing  between  the  pupil*  and  the  young 
teachers ;  friendships  are  formed,  a  desire  to  please  is  engendered,  and 
the  discipline  is  maintained  more  by  self-control  than  by  forced  obedience. 
The  deep  interest  manifested  by  the  pupil-teacher  in  the  progress  of  her 
scholars,  seldom  fails  to  produce  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
and  instances  are  not  unfrequent,  where  the  teacher  and  pupils  emulate 
each  other,  in  their  efforts  to  promote  one  another’s  happiness.  If  to  all 
these,  is  added  the  watchful  care  of  the  principal,  the  results  can  not  be 
other  than  satisfactory. 

The  pupil-teachers,  before  meeting  their  classes,  are  required  carefully 
to  study  the  lessons  to  be  recited  during  the  day,  that  they  may  add 
interest  to  the  exercises,  by  imparting  instruction  on  subjects  incidental 
to  the  lesson.  The  confidence  of  the  class  is  thereby  gained ;  and  finding 
that  their  instructor  is  not  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  text  book,  they  look 
upon  her  as  the  teacher ,  not  the  mere  agent  to  compel  the  recitation  of  the 
contents  of  the  book.  Thus,  an  interesting  fact  or  an  appropriate  narra 
tive,  introduced  into  the  exercises,  is  often  found  to  give  to  the  young 
teacher  greater  influence  over  the  class,  than  all  the  ordinary  means  of 
discipline. 

The  pupil-teacher,  accustomed  herself  to  rigid  thoroughness,  insists 
upon  it  from  habit,  in  the  recitations  of  her  pupils;  the  constant  explana¬ 
tion  leads  to  inquiry,  and  this  to  thought ;  and  in  this  manner  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  correct  education  is  laid. 

While  the  general  control  of  the  school,  and  even  much  of  the  teaching, 
devolve  upon  the  principal,  the  pupil-teachers  are  made  accountable  to 
her  for  the  deportment  of  the  pupils  while  under  their  care,  and  also  for 
their  progress  in  learning.  It  is  therefore  made  their  duty  to  report 
promptly  to  the  principal  all  cases  of  misconduct,  or  neglect  of  studies. 

To  render  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  schools  of  practice, 
conformable  to  the  methods  taught  in  the  Normal  School,  the  principal 
of  the  latter  devotes  a  portion  of  time  daily,  to  the  supervision  of  those 
teaching  in  them. 

Examinations. — Written  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School  are  made  quarterly,  in  all  the  regular  branches  in  which  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  given  during  the  term.  As  the  pupil’s  continuance  in  the 
school,  her  position  in  the  class,  or  her  promotion  to  a  higher  one,  depends 
upon  these  tests  of  scholarship,  their  results  are  looked  to  with  much 
anxiety.  The  intervals  of  their  occurrence  are  not  sufficiently  great  to 
lessen  their  influence  on  the  recitations  of  the  pupils,  or  the  every-day  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty  ;  while  their  repetition  is  frequent  enough  to  afford  suffi¬ 
cient  means  of  estimating  the  improvement.  The  results  of  these  examina¬ 
tions,  with  the  register  of  the  daily  recitations,  are  preserved  ;  affording 
a  complete  history  of  the  pupil’s  standing  and  progress,  during  the  whole 
time  of  her  connection  with  the  school. 

Graduating  Classes. — Twice  a  year  certificates  are  granted  to  such 
pupils  as  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  were  con¬ 
sidered  properly  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 
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In  determining  the  pupil’s  claim  to  a  certificate  as  a  properly  qualified 
teacher,  three  leading  requisites  are  considered,  besides  her  moral  qual¬ 
ities  : 

1.  Her  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught. 

2.  Her  ability  to  communicate  what  she  knows. 

3.  Her  general  literary  attainments. 

Every  teacher  should  be  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  branches 
she  professes  to  teach,  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  recitations  without  the 
use  of  text  books ;  as,  in  proportion  to  her  ability  to  do  this,  she  will 
succeed  in  imparting  to  her  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  instead  of 
its  mere  definition — the  certain  result  of  mere  routine  teaching  from  text 
oooks.  It  is  obvious  that  ability  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  instruction, 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  teacher  herself  being  so  familiarized  with 
it,  as  readily  to  meet  the  pupil’s  difficulties  by  prompt  and  clear  illus¬ 
trations. 

Although  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  4he  subjects  proposed  to  be 
taught,  is  essential  to  the  teacher,  yet,  to  possess  knowledge  without 
ability  to  communicate  it,  would  not  constitute  a  qualified  teacher ;  while 
the  greatest  powers  to  impart,  could  not  compensate  for  ignorance  of  the 
branches  proposed  to  be  taught. 

Thus,  the  perfect  scholar  may  be  an  unsuccessful  teacher ,  while  the 
perfect  teacher  must  be  a  perfect  scholar ,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
branches  she  teaches.  The  casual  observer,  or  even  the  inattentive 
child,  does  not  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  mystifying,  misleading, 
stultifying,  and  inefficient  attempts  of  the  mere  scholar  to  teach,  and  the 
developing,  educating,  and  even  creating  power  of  the  thorough  teacher. 
Adopting  these  views  of  the  relative  importance  of  scholarship  and  apt¬ 
ness  to  teach,  and  their  inseparable  connection  as  essential  qualifications 
in  forming  the  perfect  teacher,  no  certificate  is  granted  to  a  pupil  de¬ 
ficient  in  either. 

As  a  test  of  the  candidate’s  literary  qualifications,  the  results  of  every 
examination,  from  the  time  of  her  admission  to  the  completion  of  the  full 
course  of  study,  in  connection  with  her  daily  recitations,  are  considered. 
In  estimating  her  ability  to  teach,  and  tact  in  school  discipline,  her  per¬ 
formances  in  the  schools  of  practice,  occupying  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  time  of  her  pupilage  in  the  Normal  School,  are  taken  as  a  guide. 

The  moral  character,  industrious  habits,  and  integrity  of  purpose  of  the 
candidate,  are  determined  from  an  acquaintance  extending  through  a 
period  of  time  amply  sufficient  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  certificate  given  to  graduates  of  the 
Normal  School : 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  to  Certify,  That - has  pursued  and  completed,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the 

course  of  study  of  the  Normal  School,  and  is  deemed  competent  to  impart  instruction  in  the 
branches  taught  in  the  Public  Grammar  Schools. 

Principal. 

By  authority  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools. 

This  Certificate  is  granted  to  - ,  a  pupil  of  the  Normal  School,  in  testimony  that 

her  literary  attainments,  industrious  habits,  and  integrity,  qualify  her  to  discharge  properly 
all  the  duties  of  a  Teacher. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Controllers. 

Secretary. 

Committee  of  the  Normal  School 


Philadelphia ,  18 — 
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The  Normal  School  was  conducted  on  this  plan  by  Prof.  A.  T.  W. 
Wright,  who  had  charge  of  the  institution  from  its  organization  in  Feb., 
1848,  until  his  resignation  in  1856  ;  and  by  Prof.  Philip  A.  Cregar,  until 
July,  1859,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  High  School  for  Girls.  During 
this  period  of  eleven  years  and  a  half,  1,127  pupil  teachers  were 
admitted  on  examination  from  the  various  Grammar  Schools,  of  whom 
400  received  the  diploma,  over  700  were  engaged  as  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  the  city,  and  153  remained  as  members  of  the  High  School. 

The  Public  High  School  for  Girls  went  into  operation  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1859,  under  the  same  committee  and  teachers  who  had  been 
charged  with  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  the  Normal  School.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Principal,  dated  February  13th,  1860,  there  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reference  to  the  Normal  School,  and  the  reasons  for  dropping  the 
Model  or  Practice  School,  which  gave  it  its  practical  professional  charac¬ 
ter.  The  theoretical  preparation  for  teaching  was  still  retained  in  the 
bourse  of  instruction  in  the  High  School. 

The  improved  condition  of  our  schools,  as  compared  with  that  which  they 
presented  at  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School,  gives  striking  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  that  prompted  its  institution.  Its  efficiency  must  have  been 
much  less  without  the  School  of  Practice,  yet  this  right  arm  of  its  power  was 
destined  to  become  the  means  of  its  destruction. 

Many  objections  were  raised  to  the  organization  of  the  Model  School,  and  its 
failure  predicted  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  pu¬ 
pil  teachers,  and  the  constant  change  which  gave  a  new  teacher  to  each  class 
every  two  weeks.  , 

These  seeming  disadvantages  proved  to  be  real  superiorities  over  the  system 
of  permanent  teachers. 

The  want  of  experience  was  compensated  for  in  the  superintendence  of  one 
who  was  competent  to  point  out  all  the  errors,  and  present  to  the  young  teacher 
the  most  approved  modes  of  imparting  instruction  in  every  branch  taught. 

The  short  period  allotted  to  the  pupil  for  teaching  did  not  admit  of  any  re¬ 
laxation  of  energy,  and  the  amount  of  labor  performed  during  the  yrear  by  a 
corps  of  teachers  changed  every  two  weeks,  was  much  greater  than  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  any  single  teacher  for  that  whole  period  could  possibly  have  produced. 

Besides,  the  pupil  teacher,  having  just  learned  what  she  was  called  upon  to 
communicate  to  others,  was  keenly  alive  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
learner,  and  explained  small  matters  which  the  older  teacher  is  likely  to  give 
the  pupil  credit  for  knowing,  and  pass  over  without  coming  down  to  the  capac- 
'  ity  of  the  scholar. 

In  short,  from  these  advantages  and  the  close  system  of  teaching  adopted  in 
the  School  of  Practice,  requiring  a  reason  for  every  thing  that  admitted  of  de¬ 
monstration,  the  school  rose  from  one  of  an  elementary  character  to  a  success¬ 
ful  competitor  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  furnishing  pupils  for  the  Normal 
School. 

This  success  was  attributed  by  the  principals  of  the  Girls’  Grammar  Schools 
to  extraneous  advantages,  of  which  they  complained  in  a  formal  remonstrance, 
bearing  date  April  1st,  1859,  and  asked  to  have  its  grade  reduced  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  arena  of  competition. 

This  memorial  was  submitted  to  a  special  committee,  who  reported  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  the  board  held  May  26tli,  1859,  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
School  of  Practice  and  changing  the  Normal  School  into  a  High  School,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  board,  June  9th. 

In  accordance  with  this  action  of  the  board  the  Normal  School  Committee 
prepared  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  Girls’  High  School,  which  was  presen¬ 
ted  and  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  June,  1859. 

First — The  instructors  shall  be  a  Principal  and  nine  assistants,  a  Professor 
of  French,  and  a  Professor  of  Music. 
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Second. — The  number  of  pupils  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  and- fifty. 

Third. — The  first  examination  for  admission  of  pupils  shall  commence  on  the  5th 
of  July,  and  semi-annually  thereafter  on  the  last  Monday  of  June  and  January. 

Fourth. — Candidates  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  must  present  certi¬ 
ficates  that  they  are  pupils  of  a  Grammar  School  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia; 
and,  after  the  first  examination,  that  they  have  been  pupils  of  a  public  school 
in  the  city  for  at  least  one  year ;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
the  following  branches,  viz.:  Orthography,  Definition  of  Words,  Reading,  Eng¬ 
lish  Grammar,  History  of  the  United  States,  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  Pen¬ 
manship. 

Fifth. — The  examinations  (after  the  first)  shall  be  conducted  by  the  instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  school,  from  written  questions  previously  prepared  by  them  and 
approved  by  the  committee  of  the  school.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commit¬ 
tee  to  be  present  and  to  assist  at  the  examination,  and  the  admission  of  the 
candidates  shall  be  subject  to  their  approval. 

Sixth. — The  course  of  studies  and  instruction  shall  comprise  a  three  years’ 
course,  and  shall  be  as  follows : 

Junior  Class. — Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Gram¬ 
mar,  Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Latin,  Analysis  of  Language  and  Structure 
of  Sentences,  Natural  Philosophy,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Synonyms, 
Rhetoric,  Composition,  Exercises  in  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music. 

Middle  Class. — Natural  Philosophy,  continued,  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  completed,  English  Literature,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Latin,  Rhetoric, 
Drawing,  Composition  and  Vocal  Music,  continued,  Mensuration,  Moral  Philos¬ 
ophy,  Physiology,  General  History,  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  Exercises  in  Criticism,  and  French,  commenced. 

Senior  Class. — Latin,  French,  Mensuration,  Algebra,  General  History,  Ex- 
erc  ses  in  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music,  continued,  Ge¬ 
ometry,  Ancient  H  story,  Mental  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  with 
Lectures,  Exercises  in  Criticism  of  English  Literature,  Botany,  Geology,  and 
Mythology. 

During  the  last  two  years,  pupils  who  intend  to  become  teachers  shall  have 
instruction  and  frequent  exercises  in  teaching. 

The  number  of  pupils  being  limited  to  350,  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School 
(153)  were  taken  as  a  nucleus  for  the  High  School,  and  an  examination  of  can¬ 
didates  from  all  the  Grammar  Schools,  was  held,  under  the  direction  of  the 
High  School  Committee,  by  special  examiners  appointed  by  the  Board. 

The  whole  number  admitted  at  this  examination  was  211,  of  which  66  were 
from  the  Model  School,  being  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  admitted 
from  twenty-four  schools.  The  High  School,  thus  organized,  was  put  into 
operation  August  29th,  1859,  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  above  plan  as 
circumstances  would  permit. 

In  1860,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  School,  the 
Controllers  gave  prominence  again  to  the  Normal  character,  and  it  has 
since  been  designated  in  the  official  reports  as  the  Girls’  High  and  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  The  Committee  referred  to  in  a  special  report  dated  June 
7th,  1860,  remark : 

“  As  the  normal  character  of  the  High  School  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
Public  School  system  of  our  city  than  merely  an  extended  course  of  study  in 
the  higher  branches  of  learning,  the  Committee  feel  it  their  bounden  duty  to 
preserve  this  characteristic. 

In  their  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1862,  the  Controllers 
remark  : 

No  school  under  the  management  of  the  Board  has  so  well  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  its  friends,  so  entirely  accomplished  the  purposes  of  its  found¬ 
ation,  as  the  Girls’  High  and  Normal  School. 

In  his  report  for  the  same  year  Prof.  Cregar  gives  the  names  of  132 
pupils  who  had  been  appointed  teachers  in  either  public  or  private 
schools  since  1860. 
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Plans  of  City  Normal  School-house  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Normal  School  of  Philadelphia  was  instituted  in  1848,  “for  the  thorough 
training  of  female  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  in  those  branches  of  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  education,  and  in  such  practical  exercises  as  will  discipline  and  develop  the 
mind,  adorn  and  elevate  the  character,  insure  the  best  mode  of  imparting  knowl¬ 
edge,  establish  uniformity  in  teaching,  prevent  fruitless  experiments,  manifold 
mistakes,  and  irreparable  loss  of  time,  with  all  their  consequences  to  teachers  and 
pupils.”  The  building  will  accommodate  150  Normal  pupils,  and  a  School  of 
Practice  of  350  pupils,  distributed  in  eight  classes. 


Fig.  1.  Perspective. 
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Fig.  3.'  First  Floor. 


Fig.  4.  Second  Floor. 


Fig.  5.  Third  Floor 


VII.  THE  WESTERN  LITERARY  INSTITUTE. 


AND  COLLEGE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHERS. 


The  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Teachers,  more  familiarly  known  to  its  members  and  to 
the  public  as  The  College  of  Teachers,  was  not  only  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  educational  associations  of  our  country,  but  also  prov¬ 
ed  itself  one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most  active,  energetic  and 
laborious,  and  one  of  the  most  practical  and  widely  influential. 
Started  by  practiced  teachers,  it  early  enlisted  in  its  cause  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  the  most  prominent  professors  and  teachers  in 
the  numerous  colleges  and  high  schools  of  the  West,  and  through 
them  acting  with  that  freedom  and  energy  of  will  and  soundness  of 
judgment  which  characterize  a  new  country,  and  the  West  especial¬ 
ly,  it  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  teachers  and  schools  gene¬ 
rally,  and  somewhat  more  indirectly  upon  public  opinion,  legislative 
action  and  public  school  systems.  This  influence  commencing  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  was  extended  into  every  State  then  existing  in 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys,  and  also  in  some  degree  to  the 
Atlantic  States  from  Pennsylvania  southward.  The  “College”  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  “Western  Academic  Institute  and  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,”  which  was  founded  in  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1829  through 
the  exertions  of  Albert  Picket  and  Alexander  Kinmont ;  the  first  a 
veteran  and  well-known  teacher  of  nearly  forty  years  experience — the 
latter  the  talented  principal  of  a  Cincinnati  academy.  The  purpose 
of  the  association  was  “to  promote  harmony,  cooperation,  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  its  members,  and  to  discuss  such 
subjects  as  might  be  considered  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  edu¬ 
cation  generally,”  and  its  peculiar  feature  was  a  “  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  ”  consisting  of  honorary  members  (not  teachers)  whose  duty  it 
was  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  of  the  members  of  the  Institute. 
Its  meetings  were  monthly,  and  discussions  were  held  during  the 
year  upon  school  government  and  the  best  modes  of  teaching.  The 
first  annual  meeting,  which  is  also  considered  as  the  first  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  was  held  on  June  20th,  1831,  and 
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was  opened  by  an  address  from  Rev.  C.  B.  McKee,  who  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  president.  Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Rev.  R. 
Id.  Bishop,  the  president  of  Miami  University,  and  by  Alexander 
Kinmont.  The  proceedings  and  addresses  were  published  in  the 
first  number  of  the  “  Academic  Pioneer ,”  the  first  educational  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  North-west,  and  conducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Institute.  Its  publication  was,  however,  discontinued  through 
want  of  patronage  ;  a  second  number  only  appeared  in  December, 
1832,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  second  annual  meeting. 

But  the  results  of  the  Institute  thus  far  were  found  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Its  operations  were  mostly  confined  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
and  its  designs  were  almost  wholly  paralyzed  by  jealousies,  local 
prejudices,  and  conflicting  interests.  Some  of  its  founders  were 
ready  to  abandon  it,  when  Mr.  Albert  Picket  proposed  a  plan  for 
increasing  its  usefulness  and  respectability  by  calling  a  convention 
of  the  instructors  and  friends  of  education  throughout  the  West. 
Circulars  of  invitation  were  accordingly  sent  to  all  teachers,  whether 
in  colleges,  academies,  or  schools,  and  a  considerable  number  con¬ 
vened  at  Cincinnati,  continuing  in  session  from  the  3d  to  the  6th 
of  October,  1832.  Rev.  Timothy  Alden  was  appointed  chairman 
and  0.  L.  Leonard,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  secretary.  At  this  conven¬ 
tion  the  “  College  of  Teachers  ”  was  organized  and  a  constitu¬ 
tion  adopted  which,  as  slightly  modified  at  the  two  subsequent 
meetings,  was  as  follows  : — 


CONSTITUTION. 

Whereas,  The  convention  of  Teachers  assembled  in  Cincinnati,  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  organizing  their  profession  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  by  a  permanent  association,  in  order  to  promote  the  sacred  interests 
of  Education  so  far  as  may  be  confided  to  their  care,  by  collecting  the  dis¬ 
tant  members,  advancing  their  mutual  improvement,  and  elevating  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  its  just  intellectual  and  moral  influence  on  the  community,  do  hereby 
resolve  ourselves  into  a  permanent  body,  to  be  governed  by  the  following  Con¬ 
stitution  : — 

Article  I.  1.  This  association  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  “The  West¬ 
ern  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional  Teachers.”  2.  Its  objects 
shall  be  to  promote  by  every  laudable  means,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Education,  and  especially  by  aiming  at  the  elevation  of  the  character  of 
teachers  who  shall  have  adopted  instruction  as  their  regular  profession. 

Article  II.  1 .  This  association  shall  be  composed  of  such  teachers  of  good 
literary  and  moral  character,  as  may  sign  this  constitution  and  pay  to  the  Treas¬ 
urer  at  the  time  a  fee  of  one  dollar ;  and  such  Societies  for  the  promotion  of 
Education,  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  formed,  which  shall  annually  send  del¬ 
egates  to  its  meetings.  -  2.  Any  gentleman  eligible  to  membership,  by  paying 
at  one  time  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  shall  become  a  member  for  life,  and  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  any  further  assessment.  3.  An  assessment  of  one  dollar  shall  be 
laid  on  each  member  (except  life  members,)  which  if  omitted  to  be  paid  within 
one  year  after  the  notice  has  been  given  him  by  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  forfeiture  of  membership.  4.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  by 
the  Society  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directory. 
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Article  III.  1 .  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  one  Vice- 
President  and  five  Directors  for  each  State  represented  in  this  Institute,  a  Corres¬ 
ponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall 
form  the  Board  of  Directory,  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  serve 
until  their  successors  be  chosen.  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Society.  In  case  of  his  absence,  a  Vice-President,  or  a  President 
pro  tempore  shall  occupy  the  chair.  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  give 
notices  of  all  meetings,  keep  a  regular  record  of  their  proceedings,  and  have 
charge  of  the  archives  of  the  Society.  4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary,  subject 
to  the  Board  of  Directory,  shall  be  the  organ  of  communication  with  other  So¬ 
cieties  and  individuals.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  moneys 
due  the  Society,  and  pay  them  out  at  the  order  of  the  Directors ;  he  shall  keep 
a  true  account  of  all  his  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  make  a  report  annu¬ 
ally  thereof,  and  oftener  if  required  by  the  Directory.  6.  The  Board  of  Direct¬ 
ors  shall  have  the  general  management  and  supervision  of  the  Society — with 
authority  to  devise  and  carry  into  effect  such  measures  as  will  best  advance  its 
interests.  They  shall  appoint  competent  persons  to  deliver  the  annual  address 
and  lectures,  and  recommend  to  the  Society  suitable  persons  to  serve  on  stand¬ 
ing  committees.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  see  that  proper  notice  be  given  of  the 
annual  meeting  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  at  least  three  months  previous  to 
the  time  of  convening.  They  shall  appoint  their  own  chairman  and  recorder, 
and  exhibit  their  proceedings  and  report  thereon  at  the  annual  meetings,  and 
fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  Board  or  other  offices  of  the  Society. 
They  shall  have  power  to  appoint  from  their  number  a  local  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  into  effect  under  their  direction  all  the  duties  assigned  to  them 
by  this  Constitution.  It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  procure  the  annual  address  and  lectures  for  publication ;  they  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  examining  the  reports  of  standing  committees  and  other  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  Society,  and  to  publish  such  of  them  as  may,  in  their  opinion, 
throw  light  on  the  subject  of  education.  7.  Each  section  of  the  Directory, 
with  its  Vice-President,  in  the  States  represented  in  this  institution,  shall  have 
power  to  admit  associates  of  this  body,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the  interests 
of  education  within  their  State,  responsible  to  the  general  Institute  for  their 
proceedings  which  they  shall  report,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  body ;  they 
shall  have  power  to  establish  their  own  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Constitution. 

Article  IV.  1.  The  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  annually 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  2.  Special  meetings 
may  be  convened  by  order  of  the  Directory,  having  previously  given  two 
months  notice.  3.  The  Board  of  Directory  shall  hold  their  stated  meetings 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Institute,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  for  their 
government.  « 

Article  V.  1.  By-laws  in  accordance  with  this  Constitution  may  be  made 
at  any  meeting.  2.  No  alteration  or  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be 
made  unless  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directory,  and  agreed  to  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  present,  at  an  annual  meeting. 

The  next  (third)  general  convention  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  September  9th 
to  13th,  with  increased  power  and  interest.  Prof.  Thomas  J.  Matthews  presid¬ 
ed.  A  number  cf  addresses  were  delivered  before  the  meetings  by  Prof.  H. 
Bascom,  Mason  Butler,  Alex.  Kinmont,  Prof.  C.  Bradford,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
Pres  B.  0.  Peers,  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe,  and  others,  and  discussions  were  held 
upon  various  subjects  connected  with  common  schools,  by  such  men,  among 
others,  as  Dr.  Beecher,  Pres.  Peers,  Judge  Hall,  Prof.  E.  Beecher,  T.  Walker, 
W.  Greene,  and  S.  J.  Atlee.  A  school  agent  was  appointed  for  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  as  an  appreciable  proof  of  the  interest  and  spirit  awakened  ik  the 
meeting,  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  $262  was  immediately  contributed  for 
its  support. 

The  plan  was  here  commenced,  which  was  always  afterwards  pursued  and 
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found  very  effective,  of  referring  subjects  of  educational  interest  to  a  number 
of  special  committees,  who  at  the  following  meeting  made  written  and  very 
often  able  reports,  which  in  turn  gave  rise  to  many  animated  and  frequently 
protracted  discussions.  The  constitutional  requirement  of  the  election  of  a 
Yice-President  and  Directory  from  each  State  represented  in  the  College  tend¬ 
ed  to  preserve  and  extend  the  interest  in  the  institution,  while  the  faithful  exer¬ 
tion  of  an  always  efficient  Executive  Committee  secured  the  willing  aid  of  able 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  West  and  South,  and  thus  the  meetings  were  made 
both  interesting  and  profitable.  An  imperfect  record  only  has  been  preserved 
of  these  earlier  meetings  and  none  of  the  addresses  were  published  but  such  as 
appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  “  Pioneer."  but  of  the  seven  subse  uent 
meetings,  the  proceedings  and  very  nearly  all  the  addresses  ai  d  reports  were 
published  in  full,  in  six  volumes,  under  the  title  of  the  u  Transaction*  of  the 
Western  Literary  Institute ,  &c T  The  minutes  of  the  eleventh  meet'ng,  in  1841, 
appeared  in  pamphlet  form,  while  of  the  later  meetings  until  the  last  in  845, 
we  have  nothing  more  than  newspaper  notices.  For  the  sake  of  condensation, 
the  subjects  of  the  numerous  addresses  and  reports,  with  the  names  of  the  au¬ 
thors  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  dates  of  delivery,  are  given  in  an  annex¬ 
ed  summary,  with  also  a  catalogue  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute  lor  the  years 
in  which  they  are  reported  (1831,  1834-184*2),  omitting  as  of  less  imp<  r  anee 
the  names  of  the  five  Directors  elected  annually  from  each  State. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  October  6th  to  11th, 

1834.  This  meeting  was  especially  characterized  by  the  eloquent  add.  ess  of 
Thomas  S.  Grimke,  of  South  Carolina,  against  “  The  Study  of  the  Classic and 
the  discussion  that  followed  upon  the  subject,  between  him  and  Mr.  Kinmont. 
Other  able  addresses  were  delivered  and  reports  made,  and  discussions  were 
held  upon  41  The  Use  of  the  Bible  as  a  Class-book,"  participat'd  in  by  Grimke, 
Kinmont,  and  D.  Drake — on  “  Corporal  Punishment ,”  by  Grimke,  J.  L.  Wilson, 
and  Drake — on  “  Emulation  as  a  Motive  in  Education ,”  by  Kinmont,  Drake.  W. 
H.  McGuffey,  J.  L.  YanDoren,  F.  Eckstein,  A.  M.  Bolton,  A.  Wattles,  W.  Nix¬ 
on,  E.  Slack,  M.  A.  H.  Niles,  T.  J.  Matthews,  and  Fisher — on  “  Circuit 
Schools and  on  “  The  Employment  of  a  Traveling  Agent  and  Lecturer  on  Educa¬ 
tion."  “  The  Use  of  the  Bible  as  a  Text-book"  in  all  schools  was  unanimously 
recommended;  this  action,  though  frequently  discussed  at  other  meetings  was 
always  sustained,  and  it  was  also  now  made  the  declared  policy  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  not  to  constitute  itself  a  “tribunal  of- review,”  nor  to  recommend  any  other 
text-book  or  series  of  books  for  introduction  into  the  schools.  A  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  granting  certificates  of  qualification 
to  teachers  voluntarily  offering  themselves  lor  examination  in  a  course  of  study 
as  prescribed  at  the  last  meeting  for  the  different  classes  of  schools.  This 
movement  towards  elevating  the  “profession”  of  teachers  was,  however,  of 
little  effect.  Some  action 'was  also  taken  for  promoting  the  formation  of  auxil¬ 
iary  State  societies,  of  which  the  Executive  Committee  reported  one  as  already 
formed  in  Ohio,  which  had  obtained  a  charter  for  a  “‘Teachers’  Institute.” 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  5th  to  1  Oth, 

1835,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  unusual  interets.  The  reports  of  Samuel  Lewis, 
School  Superintendent  for  Ohio,  upon  “  The  best  method  of  Establishing  and 
Forming  Common  Schools  in  the  West,"  and  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe  upon  “  The 
Educatiom  of  Immigrants,"  gave  rise  to  discussions  of  uncommon  earnestness 
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and  ability,  in  which  Messrs.  Drake,  Kinmont,  McGuffey,  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Judge 
Looker,  T.  Walker,  and  J.  L.  Wilson  took  active  parts.  There  was  also  a  dis¬ 
cussion  by  Messrs.  Drake,  Kinmont,  and  others,  upon  “  The  Study  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  Schools .” 

Committees  were  appointed  for  each  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  to  circulate  and 
present  to  the  Legislatures  of  those  States  petitions  for  immediate  and  efficient 
enactments  providing  for  the  universal  education  of  all  free  citizens,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teach¬ 
ers.  Each  State  Directory  was  also  advised  to  convene  the  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  organization  of  auxiliary  State  societies,  and  State  conventions 
were  accordingly  held  at  Lexington  in  November,  1835,  and  at  Columbus  in 
January,  1836. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  3d  to  7th, 

1836.  At  this  meeting  there  were  discussions  upon  “  The  Use  of  the  Bible  in 
Schools ,"  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  Dr.  Alex.  Campbell,  Bishop  Purcell,  Kinmont, 
and  others;  on  “  The  best  method  of  Studying  the  Bible  in  Schools ,"  on  “  The 
division  of  Pupils  into  classes  according  to  their  regular  or  irregular  attendance 
(following  a  report  by  Samuel  Jervis  upon  the  causes  of  the  fluctuation  of 
schools ;)  on  “  Existing  inefficient  modes  of  Instruction ,"  by  Messrs.  W.  Twining, 
W.  F.  Ferguson,  W.  H.  McGuffey,  E.  N.  Elliott,  J.  P.  Harrison,  R.  Morecraft, 
E.  Slack,  J.  L.  Talbott,  A.  Kinmont,  and  A.  Campbell;  on  “ Manual  Labor  in 
Colleges on  Dr.  Campbell’s  lecture  upon  “  Moral  Culture, "  by  Dr.  Harrison, 
Kinmont,  Campbell,  and  Purcell ;  on  “  The  formation  of  Teachers'  Associations 
and  on  “  The  study  of  Astronomy  and  Physiology  in  Schools."  A  communica¬ 
tion  was  also  received  from  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigourney  upon  “  Female  Education." 
The  formation  of  township  libraries,  and  library  associations,  was  recommend¬ 
ed, — a  prize  of  $100  was  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  maxim,  “  Knowledge 
is  Wealth," — and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  publication  of  an  educational 
monthly,  the  “  Western  Academician  and  Journal  of  Education  and  Science ,”  under 
the  editorship  of  John  W.  Picket. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  2d  to  7th, 

1837.  An  address  by  Samuel  Lewis  upon  “  Extending  public  instruction  so  as 
to  embrace  the  educational  wants  of  the  whole  community ,”  gave  rise  to  a  pro¬ 
tracted  discussion  by  Messrs.  Pierce,  of  Michigan,  McGuffey,  Kinmont,  Purcell, 
Campbell,  Mansfield,  Stowe,  Lewis,  J.  Stevens,  Harrison,  W.  Scott,  and  S.  V. 
Marshall.  “  The  moral  influence  of  a  system  of  honors  and  rewards,"  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Messrs.  Lynd,  Drake,  Harrison,  Beecher,  P.  T.  Brooks,  and  T.  Wal¬ 
ker;  and  the  subject  of  “  Emulation  as  a  motive  in  Education,"  after  protracted 
discussion  by  Messrs.  Drake,  Campbell,  Mansfield,  Stevens,  Harrison,  Kinmont, 
Brooks,  Purcell,  W.  Nixon,  0.  Chester,  W.  F.  Thomas,  Beecher,  Walker,  and 
McGuffey,  was  finally  referred  to  a  committee  for  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
There  were  also  interesting  debates  on  a  higher  education  and  increased  com¬ 
pensation  as  essential  to  making  a  “profession”  of  teachers,  by  Messrs.  Beecher, 
Mansfield,  N.  Wright,  Marshall,  McGuffey,  and  others;  and  again  upon  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  religious  exercise  in  schools.  Resolutions  were  passed 
approving  of  the  establishment  of  State  Departments  of  Education,  recom¬ 
mending  the  study  of  Constitutional  Law,  and  practice  in  Yocal  Music,  in 
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Common  Schools,  and  adopting  the  “Western  Academician”  as  the  the  organ  of 
the  Institution. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  1st  to  6th, 

1838.  The  most  prominent  subjects  for  discussion  before  this  meeting  were 
11  Normal  Schools,"  “ Seminaries  for  Female  Education ,”  and  “  Sunday  School 
Instruction .”  The  first  subject  was  introduced  by  Supt.  Lewis,  was  reported 
upon  by  Prof  Stowe,  and  ably  debated  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Stowe,  Drake,  J. 
Denham,  J.  C.  E.  Salomon,  McGuffey,  T.  T.  Loomis,  C.  L.  Telford,  J.  M.  Steven¬ 
son,  Brisbane,  and  Linsley.  The  subject  of  female  education  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  McGuffey,  Drake,  Stowe,  Salomon,  Beecher,  and  Harrison ;  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  Sunday  Schools  to  Common  Schools,  and  the  propriety  of  permitting 
the  use  of  public  school-houses  by  Sunday  schools  were  considered  at  great 
length  by  Messrs.  Stowe,  Harrison,  Beecher,  W.  R.  Whitmore,  Langdon,  Mc¬ 
Guffey,  Drake,  Walker,  W.  Greene,  J.  Challen,  G.  Guilford,  C.  Graham,  Jr.,  A. 
G.  Smith,  and  Jervis.  A  report  of  Dr.  Beecher  upon  Emulation  was  followed 
by  a  counter  report  from  Messrs.  Picket,  Drake,  and  McGuffey,  and  a  discus¬ 
sion,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Drake,  Harrison,  McGuffey,  Wylie,  Stowe,  Ar¬ 
nold,  Beecher,  Greene,  Mansfield,  and  Salomon.  There  were  other  debates 
upon  the  effects  of  a  multiplication  of  colleges,  by  Messrs.  McGuffey,  Stowe, 
Lewis,  and  M.  M.  Carll — and  upon  the  use  of  printed  questions  and  answers. 
Essays  were  received  from  Mrs.  A.  Lincoln  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee 
Phelps. 

The  publication  of  the  “Western  Academician”  having  ceased  at  the  close  of 
its  first  volume,  the  Executive  Committee  were  advised  to  continue  it  if  found 
practicable. 

The  Institute  during  the  previous  year  had  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
ablest  and  most  active  members,  Alexander  Kinmont.  Remarks  eulogistic  of 
his  worth  and  services  were  made  in  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Picket  and  Prof. 
Stowe. 

The  Ninth,  Annual  Meeting  wras  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  Ith  to  12th, 

1839.  Few  addresses  were  delivered  at  this  meeting  and  the  time  was  princi¬ 
pally  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  reports  and  in  discussion.  The  question 
of  “  The  subjects  which  should  be  embraced  in  a  course  of  Female  Education  ”  was 
fully  discussed  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Wilson,  Purcell,  W.  Johnston,  Rev.  L.  L. 
Hamline,  Prof.  Walker,  Beecher,  J.  Wright,  Arnold,  Carll,  Pres.  C.  G.  Forshey, 
Prof.  J.  M.  Trimble,  S.  N.  Manning,  J.  McD.  Matthews,  Rev.  Dr.  Atlee, 
Vaughan,  and  Harrison.  Other  debates  were  held  upon  the  influence  of 
“  Chartered  Institutions  upon  Private  Schools ,”  by  Messrs.  0.  M.  Mitchell,  Tel¬ 
ford,  W.  Greene,  Lewis,  Pres.  T.  J.  Biggs,  J.  H.  Jones,  Hamline,  Rev.  J.  T. 
Brooke,  Manning,  Rev.  N.  Sneythen,  Matthews,  and  Vaughan — on  “Evening 
Schools ,”  by  Messrs.  Telford,  P.  S.  Symmes,  B.  P.  Aydelott,  Brooke,  Lewis, 
Blanchard,  J.  Challen,  and  J.  S.  Williams — on  “  Teaching  as  a  Profession ,”  by 
Messrs.  Aydelott,  N.  Holley,  Greene,  Johnston,  Mansfield,  E.  P.  Langdon,  Jones, 
Symmes,  Trimble,  Biggs,  Forshey,  Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  J.  L.  Talbott,  and  Dr.  W. 
F.  Lowrie — on  “  The  study  of  the  General  and  State  Constitutions  in  School ,”  by 
Messrs.  Greene,  Lewis,  Wilson,  N.  Wright,  Harrison,  Johnston,  Trimble,  For¬ 
shey,  Talbott,  Telford,  Brooke,  Wright,  and  Smith — on  “  The  association  of  Sen¬ 
sation  and  Ideas  in  Education ,”  by  Messrs.  T.  Maylin,  Harrison,  Carll,  Manning, 
Sneythen,  and  Biggs — and  on  “  The  evil  effects  of  Vagrancy  upon  Schools ,”  by 
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Messrs.  J.  H.  Perkins,  Biggs,  Brooke,  Yaughan,  Lewis,  M.  G.  Williams,  Carll, 
Atlee,  Powell,  Langdon,  Challen,  Trimble,  Jones,  J.  Dillingham,  Telford,  and 
Symmes.  The  usual  exercises  were  varied  by  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of 
the  State  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  by  several  lectures  upon  different  branches 
of  physical  science,  illustrated  by  experiments,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Craig.  A  report 

was  received  from  an  auxiliary  society  that  had  been  formed  in  Mississippi. 

* 

The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  5th  to  10th, 
1840.  At  this  meeting  addresses  were  delivered  by  R.  Park  and  Dr.  Morrill, 
numerous  reports  were  made  by  the  appointed  committees,  and  discussions 
were  held,  as  follows: — on  “ Military  discipline  in  Schools ,"  by  Messrs.  0.  M. 
Mitchell,  Harrison,  Forshey,  Perkins,  Telford,  J.  Williamson,  N.  Wright, 
Yaughan,  Greene,  Atlee,  Manning,  Biggs,  and  Prof.  F.  Merrick — on  “  A  course 
of  study  for  Females ,"  by  Messrs.  Johnston,  Harrison,  Stowe,  Greene,  Beecher, 
Forshey,  and  Challen — on  “  The  position  of  the  Ancient  Languages  in  a  College 
Course ,"  by  Messrs.  Biggs,  Stowe,  Mitchell,  Brooke,  0.  Prescott,  and  Johnston 
— on  “  The  definite  objects  for  the  action  of  the  College ,"  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Biggs, 
Stowe,  Atlee,  Talbott,  G.  R.  Hand,  Mitchell,  Perkins,  and  F.  Merrick — on  “  The 
union  of  Western  teachers ,”  by  Messrs.  Brooke,  S.  P.  Langdon,  Biggs,  Talbott, 
and  Wylie — on  “  The  proper  time  for  commmcing  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics ,"  by  Messrs.  Stowe,  Biggs,  Merrick,  Langdon,  Brooke,  Lewis, 
Manning,  T.  A  Goodhue,  Mitchell,  Challen,  Greene,  Beecher,  and  Forshey — on 
“  The  inutility  of  college  endowments ,  scholarships ,  &c.,"  by  Messrs.  Perkins, 
Manning,  Harrison,  Biggs,  R.  Davidson,  Greene,  Forshey,  Wylie,  Brooke, 
Stowe,  and  Mitchell.  Reports  were  also  received  from  the  Cincinnati  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  from  the  Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute, 
as  well  as  from  several  delegates  respecting  the  condition  of  education  in  their 
respective  States. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  4tli  to 
9th,  1841.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Pres.  Biggs,  Prof.  Loomis,  Dr.  Ayde- 
lott,  Prof  Howard,  E.  D.  Mansfield,  and  others.  Among  the  reports  received 
was  an  able  one  upon  “  The  defects  of  the  Common  School  Laws,"  made  by  Dr. 
Leavitt,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  “Western  School  Journal,”  of  Louis¬ 
ville.  It  was  followed  by  a  discussion  by  Messrs.  Leavitt,  Greene,  and  W. 
Johnson.  Other  debates  were  held  on  “  The  defects  of  the  present  system  of  in¬ 
struction,"  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Mitchell,  Dr.  J.  Ray,  and  J.  J.  Moss — on  “  The 
inutility  of  College  Endowments,"  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Biggs,  Stowe,  H.  W. 
Wright,  Moss,  J.  B.  Walker,  and  Galloway — on  “  Teaching  as  a  distinct  Profes¬ 
sion,"  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Moss,  Johnson,  Galloway,  Mitchell,  Leavitt,  and 
Wylie — on  “  Religious  instruction  in  Colleges  and  Seminaries,"  by  Messrs.  Stowe, 
Greene,  Harrison,  Moss,  Walker,  Beecher,  Davidson,  and  Wylie — on  “  The  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  study  of  the  Mathematics,"  by  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Davidson,  Moss, 
and  J.  G.  Rosenstein — on  “  The  necessity  of  the  distinct  incorporation  of  each 
school  district  for  school  purposes,"  by  Messrs.  E.  P.  Langdon,  M.  G.  Williams, 
and  Leavitt — on  “  The  objects  and  prospects  of  the  College,"  by  Messrs.  Talbott, 
Wylie,  Biggs,  B.  Baker,  and  J.  L.  Yan  Doren.  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  also  com¬ 
municated  an  essay  upon  “ Female  Education"  It  was  decided  that  the  next 
convention  should  be  held  in  Louisville,  and  that  the  time  of  meeting  should 
be  changed  from  October  to  August. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  August  15th 
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to  20th,  1842.  The  time  of  the  session  was  chiefly  taken  up  in  the  discussion 
of  ‘l  The  School  Laws ,  and  the  proposed  organization  of  a  profession  of  educators  ” 
— on  a  u  Bill  concerning  Public  Instruction  ”  for  the  several  States — and  on  “  The 
various  methods  of  Education  and  Instruction  " — in  which  discussions  an  active 
part  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Noble  Butler,  J.  H.  Harvey,  F.  Shackelford,  B.  B. 
Smith,  0.  S.  Leavitt,  S.  H.  Thomson,  Talbott,  B.  F.  Farnsworth,  Harrison,  J. 
W.  Hall,  M.  Sturgess,  F.  Eckstein,  and  G.  R.  Hand.  There  was  also  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  “  The  introduction  of  the  study  of  Natural  Theology  into  Schools  and 
Colleges ,”  by  Messrs.  Harney,  Eckstein,  Thomson,  Banks,  Farnsworth,  Buck, 
Shackelford,  and  Leavitt.  The  “  Western  School  Journal,”  published  by  0.  S. 
Leavitt  at  Louisville,  was  made  the  organ  of  the  Institute. 

An  extra  session  of  the  College  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  20th  and 
21st,  and  again  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  December,  1842. 
The  annual  sessions  of  1843  and  1844  were  held  at  Louisville,  but  in  1845  it 
returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  a  very  interesting  meeting  was  held,  attended  by 
delegates  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  as  well  as 
from  the  Western  States.  But  of  these  meetings  we  have  no  further  record. 
The  College  ceased  the  publication  of  its  proceedings  after  1840;  those  for  1839 
and  1840  having  been  published  by  the  aid  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  previous  volumes  had  been  printed  with¬ 
out  expense  to  the  Institute,  and  all  other  expenses  had  been  defrayed  without 
difficulty  from  the  annual  fees  and  contributions  of  its  members.  This  inter¬ 
ruption  in  the  publication  of  its  proceedings  was  unfortunate  both  for  the  public 
and  the  association ;  for  the  public,  because  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter 
was  thereby  lost,  and  for  the  Institute,  because  the  discontinuance  discouraged 
many  of  the  valuable  members  entirely,  and  rendered  others  lukewarm,  and 
finally  caused  a  suspension  of  its  sessions.  Another  reason  for  its  decline  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  in  the  removal  of  the  management  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
working  teachers  of  Cincinnati  to  those  of  Louisville.  Upon  its  removal  to 
that  city  its  energy  was  largely  expended  upon  the  somewhat  chimerical  pro¬ 
ject  of  erecting  by  law  a  “  profession  ”  of  teachers.  Failure  in  this  and  a  grad¬ 
ual  decline  in  popular  interest,  acting  upon  the  more  mercurial  temperament  of 
Southern  men,  dampened  their  ardor  and  discouraged  continued  effort.  The 
error  was  seen  too  late  and  the  return  home  could  not  restore  lost  vitality. 
State  associations  and  local  Institutes  have  since  taken  its  place,  but  being  com¬ 
posed  in  most  instances  wholly  of  teachers,  they  are  for  that  reason  inferior  to 
the  older  “Literary  Institute,”  and  want  an  important  element  of  perpetuity — 
an  element,  moreover,  whose  tendency  would  be  to  raise  them  above  their 
own  limited  sphere  of  thought  and  interest,  and  bring  them  into  more  intimate 
familiarity  with  other  fields  of  view,  and  thought,  and  action. 
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Addresses,  Lectures,  Essays,  and  Reports,  at  the  meetings  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  from  1831  to  1842. 

Aydelott.  B.  P.,  Pres.  Woodward  College,  Cincinnati.— Reports  bn  the  best  method  of  studying 
the  Bible  in  schools,  1836;  on  domestic  education,  1837  ;  on  the  use  of  selections  from  the 
Bible  in  schools,  1837  ;  on  the  duties  now  incumbent  on  American  citizens,  1839. — Ad¬ 
dresses  on  the  mutual  relations  of  College  trustees  und  faculties,  1837  ;  on  the  advantages 
of  a  department  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Colleges,  1838;  on  Christian  ed¬ 
ucation  in  educational  institutions.  1811. 

Barbee.  Dr.  W.  J.,  Cincinnati. — Report  on  Zoology  as  a  branch  of  education,  1841.  Address  on 
Natural  Theology  as  a  branch  of  education,  1842. 

Barnard,  H.,  Hartford. — Address  on  the  conditions  of  a  successful  system  of  public  schools,  1842. 

Bascom,  Rev.  H.  B.,  D.  D.,  Augusta  College,  Ky. — Address  on  the  philosophy  of  letters,  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  moral  interest,  1832. 

Beecher,  Rev.  Lyman,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Lane  Theol.  Sem. — Address  on  the  importance  of  making 
teaching  a  profession,  1833.  Report  on  Emulation,  1838. 

Biggs,  T.  J.,  Prof,  at  Lane  Sem. — Addresses  on  Domestic  Education,  1835;  on  the  position  of  the 
Ancient  Languages  in  a  collegiate  course,  1840  ;  on  Practical  Teaching,  1841.  Reports  on 
the  definite  objects  calling  for  the  action  of  the  Institute,  1840;  on  the  formation  of  a  West¬ 
ern  Acudemy  of  Science,  1840. 

Bishop,  Rev.  R.  H„  Pres.  Miami  Univ. — Addresses  on  the  general  demands  of  education,  1831 ; 
on  difficulties  in  the  management  of  colleges,  1836. 

Bradford,  Prof.  C. — Addresses  on  the  Modern  Languages,  1832;  on  the  kind  of  education  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  West,  1833. 

Buchanan,  J.,  Madison,  Ky. — Report  on  Emulation  as  a  motive  in  education,  1834. 

Burrough,  Miss  C.  M. — Essay  on  Female  Education,  1841. 

Butler,  Mann,  Louisville. — Address  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  1832. 

Butler,  Noble,  Louisville. — Report  on  the  study  of  History  in  schools,  1842. 

Campbell,  Alex. — Address  on  the  importance  of  uniting  the  moral  with  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  mind,1836. 

Carll,  M.  M. — Address  on  moral  culture,  1838.  Report  on  the  order  and  development  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  1840. 

Challen,  Rev.  James. — Report  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  conscience,  1840. 

Craig,  J.  D.,  Cincinnati. — Address  on  the  present  inefficient  and  superficial  modes  of  instruction, 
1836.  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  Motion  ;  Pneumatics ;  Electricity ;  and  Electro-Magnet¬ 
ism,  1839. 

Davenport,  Darius. — Report  on  certain  questions  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Schools, 
1835. 

Davidson,  R.,  Pres.  Transylvania  Univ.— Reports  on  the  value  of  the  study  of  Ethics  in  colleges 
and  schools,  1840;  on  a  collegiate  course  for  the  West,  1841. 

Dillingham,  J.— Report  on  Education  in  Georgia,  1839. 

Drake,  Daniel,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. — Addresses  on  Physical  Education,  1833  ;  on  the  philosophy 
of  family,  school,  and  college  discipline,  1834.  Reports  on  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physi¬ 
ology  in  common  schools,  1836  ;  on  the  preparatory  education  of  the  physician,  1838. 

Dumont,  Mrs.  J.  L. — Letter  on  the  inducements  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession  for  life,  1837. 

Eckstein,  F. — Report  on  Linear  Drawing,  1837. 

Edwards,  J.  M. — Report  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  Geography,  1841. 

Eells,  Samuel. — Addresses  on  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  the  professional  teacher,  1837  ;  on  the 
principles  of  the  formation  of  society,  1839. 

Elliott,  Dr.  E.-N. — Address  on  a  systematic  course  of  Biblicul  studies,  1842. 

Foote,  J.  P. — Addresses  on  the  Mechanics’  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  1837  ;  on  Discipline,  1839;  on 
the  union  of  labor  and  study,  1842. 

Forshey,  Prof.  C.  G.,  Natchez. — Reports  on  Education  in  Mississippi,  1839  ;  on  meteorology, 
1841. 

Goddard,  F.  E.,  Louisville. — Address  on  the  history  of  Mathematical  Science,  1832. 

Grimke,  T.  S.,  Charleston,  S.  C. — Address  against  the  classics  and  mathematics  as  a  part  of  the 
course  of  general  education  in  our  country,  1834. 

Hall,  J.  W.,  Dayton. — Addresses  on  the  Art  of  Education,  1842;  on  the  character  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  1842. 

Hamline,  Rev.  L.  L. — Address  on  a  more  extended  view  of  Female  Education,  1839. 

Hand,  D.,  Jr. — Report  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  1839. 

Hand,  G.  R. — Reports  on  Primary  Instruction,  1839 ;  on  a  course  of  instruction  in  common 
schools,  1840. 

Harney,  Prof.  J.  H. — Addresses  on  learning  as  essential  to  educators,  1842;  on  the  teacher’s  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  school  laws,  1842. 

Harrison,  Dr.  J.  P. — Address  on  Popular  Education,  1836. 

Hkknan,  J.  A.,  Cincinnati. — Report  on  the  peculiarities  of  German  Universities,  1841. 

Hentz,  Mrs.  C.  L. — Poem,  1837.  Essay  on  Conversation  as  a  branch  of  education,  1838. 

Holly,  Nathaniel,  Cincinnati. — Addresses  on  preserving  the  innocence  of  childhood  and  unit¬ 
ing  to  it  a  thorough  education,  1832  ;  on  the  necessity  of  universal  education.  1833 ;  on  pro¬ 
fessional  teaching,  1839.  Reports  on  Mr.  Grimke’s  proposed  course  of  study,  1835  ;  on  the 
means  of  arousing  the  community  on  the  subject  of  education,  1836. 

Hopwood,  William,  Cincinnati. — Address  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  languages,  1834.  Re¬ 
port  on  the  need  of  an  improved  book  of  definitions,  1835. 

Howard,  Prof.  W.  G. — Address  on  the  reciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  teachers,  1841. 

Huntoon,  Rev.  Bknj. — Address  on  the  importance  of  moral  education  keeping  pace  with  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  1837. 

Johnston,  William. — Address  on  Female  education,  1839. 

Jones,  J.  H. — Address  on  infant  schools  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  education,  1839 
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Kinmont,  Alexander. — Addresses  on  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  1831  ;  on  the  study  and  na 
ture  of  the  ancient  languages,  1832;  on  the  study  of  character,  1833.  Reports  on  the  study 
of  the  ancient  classics  a  necessary  part  of  education, 1834  ;  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  as  a 
study  in  schools,  1835;  on  the  means  of  rendering  the  study  of  fictitious  compositions  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  student,  1836. 

Leavitt,  Dr.  O.  S.— Reports  'on  the  defects  of  the  school  laws  and  the  remedies,  1841 ;  on  the 
school  laws,  1842. 

Leonard,  O.  L.,  Ky. — Reports  on  the  means  of  arousing  the  community  on  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion,  1836 ;  on  the  best  means  of  early  mental  culture,  1837. 

Lewis,  John,  Ky. — Address  on  Practical  Teaching,  1842. 

Lewis,  Samuel,  Ohio  School  Sup’t. — Address  on  extending  the  common  school  course  to  meet 
the  wants  of  all  classes,  1837.  Reports  on  the  best  mode  of  establishing  schools  at  the 
West,  1835 ;  on  the  causes  of  fluctuation  of  schools ;  the  evils,  and  remedies,  1836. 

Loomis,  Prof. — Address  on  Meteorology,  its  progress  and  importance,  1841. 

Lowrie,  Dr.  W.  F. — Address  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  1839. 

Lynd,  Rev.  S.  W. — Address  on  the  moral  influence  of  reward  in  a  system  of  education  founded 
on  the  word  of  God,  1837. 

McGuffey,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Prof,  at  Miami  Univ. — Address  on  the  influence  of  the  study  of  the 
Bible  on  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  1834 ;  on  the  relative  duties  of  parents  and 
teachers,  1835.  Reports  on  English  Composition,  1835;  on  the  best  method  of  conducting 
examinations,  1836. 

McKee,  Rev.  C.  B. — Address  on  the  importance  of  elevating  the  teacher,  1831. 

McLean,  Hon.  John. — Address  on  the  formation  of  society,  and  the  introduction  of  the  element¬ 
ary  principles  of  government  in  a  course  of  popular  instruction,  1838. 

McLeod,  Donald — Report  on  Elocution  and  extemporaneous  speaking,  1835. 

McMaster,  E.  D. — Report  on  the  means  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute,  1839. 

McMatthews,  J.  D. — Report  on  a  course  of  study  for  females,  1840. 

Manning,  S.  N.— Report  on  the  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers,  1840. 

Mansfield,  E.  D. — Addresses  on  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  1834 ;  on  the  qualifications  of 
tenchers,  1836;  on  the  uses  of  history,  1838.  Biographical  sketch  of  J.  S.  Grimk6,  1834. 
Reports  on  the  study  of  criminal  and  constitutional  law  in  literary  institutions,  1837 ;  on  a 
“  Manual  of  Instruction  ”  for  the  Mississippi  Valley,  1835  ;  on  preparatory  education  for 
the  legal  profession,  1838. 

Mason,  T.  B.,  Cincinnati. — Report  on  vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  common  school  education,  1837. 

Matthews,  Prof.  T.  J. — Report  on  emulation  ns  a  motive  in  education,  1834. 

Maylin,  Miss  A.  W.,  Salem,  N.  J. — Essay  on  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  teaching,  1839. 

Maylin,  Thomas. — Addresses  on  the  nature  and  object  of  education,  1832  ;  on  the  association  of 
sensations  and  ideas  in  education,  1839.  Reports  on  the  means  of  cultivating  voluntary 
obedience  in  youth,  1840;  on  intellectual  and  moral  science,  1842. 

Meline,  J.  J. — Address  on  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  1838. 

Merrick,  Prof.  F— Report  on  natural  science  as  part  of  a  college  course,  1840. 

Merrill,  Dr.  Samuel.— Addresses  on  the  immortality  of  the  teacher’s  moral  influence,  1840;  on 
economical  education,  18*1. 

Mills,  Rev.  T.  A. — Report  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  as  a  branch  of  education,  1840. 

Mitchell,  Prof.  O.  M. — Report  on  civil  engineering  as  a  branch  of  collegiate  education,  1837 ; 
on  learned  societies  and  their  influence,  1840;  on  the  main  points  used  in  Great  Britain 
against  the  mathematics,  1841. 

Montgomery,  Rev.  S.  H. — Addresses  on  the  necessity  and  importance  of  education,  1836;  on  the 
study  of  human  life,  1836. 

Morrison,  M.  W. — Address  on  common  schools,  1831. 

Moss,  J.  J. — Address  on  what  constitutes  good  teachers  and  how  to  procure  them,  1841. 

Mumford,  R.— Address  on  the  duties  of  parents  and  trustees,  1832. 

Mussey,  Dr. —  Address  on  the  influence  of  tight  lacing  upon  health  and  life,  1839. 

Niles,  M.  A.  H.,  Prof,  at  Hanover  Col.,  Ind. — Addresses  on  the  number  of  pupils  for  one  teacher, 
1832;  on  the  government  of  public  literary  institutions,  1834. 

Nixon,  Prof.  W. — Address  on  the  nature  and  moral  influence  of  music,  1834. 

Nutting,  R.,  Prof,  at  W.  Reserve  Col. — Report  on  so  arranging  the  college  vacations  as  to  per¬ 
mit  students  to  engage  in  teaching,  1836. 

Olds,  C.  N.,  Prof,  at  Miami  Univ. — Address  on  the  patriotic  duties  of  teachers,  1839. 

Park,  R.,  Prof,  at  Univ.  of  Penn. — Report  on  pantology,  or  the  classification  of  human  knowledge, 
184°. 

Peers,  Rev.  B.  O. — Address  on  intellectual  education,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  1833. 

Penniman,  A.  W. — Address  on  methods  of  teaching  the  blind,  1839. 

Perkins,  J.  H. — Addresses  on  the  importance  of  forming  societies  auxiliary  to  the  Institute,  1840; 
on  the  education  of  girls,  1842.  Reports  on  the  influence  of  vagrant  boys  upon  our  city 
schools,  1839;  on  the  English  universities,  1840. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  A.  H.  L. — Essay  on  female  education,  1838. 

Picket,  Albert,  Sen.,  Prin.  Cin.  Fern.  Institute. — Opening  address  on  the  objects  of  the  Institute, 
1834;  on  education,  1835;  on  parents,  teachers,  and  schools,  1836  ;  on  reforms  in  educa¬ 
tion,  1838 ;  on  the  formation  of  character  in  individuals,  1837 ;  on  the  qualification  of  teach¬ 
ers,  1839  ;  on  the  want  of  education,  1841,  1842. 

Pierce,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction  in  Mich. — Address  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  essential  to  successful  teaching,  1837. 

Post,  T.  M.,  Prof,  at  Ill.  Col. — Address  on  the  expediency  of  studying  the  classics,  1834. 

Purcell,  J.  B.,  Bishop. — Address  on  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  1836.  Reports  on  using  select¬ 
ions  from  the  Bible  in  schools,  1837 ;  on  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  blind,  1839. 

Quinan,  T.  II..  Prin.  Cin.  Adelphi  Sem. — Report  on  emulation  as  a  motive  in  education,  1834. 

Ray,  Joseph,  Prof,  at  Wood  ward  .Col.— Reports  on  the  utility  of  cabinets  of  natural  science  as  a 
means  of  education,  1836  ;  on  the  value  of  the  blackboard,  and  method  of  using  it,  1839  ; 
on  the  influence  which  Boards  of  Examination  may  exert  upon  the  qualifications  of  teach¬ 
ers,  1840. 

Reeves,  T.  S.,  Virginia. — Address  on  education,  1838. 
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Rhees,  J.  L.,  Phila. — Address  on  the  Lancasterinn  or  monitorial  system  of  instruction,  1839. 

Robbins,  Prof. — Address  on  self-education,  1842. 

Rosenstein,  Dr.  J.  G. — Address  on  physical  education,  1841. 

Salomon,  J.  C.  F. — Report  on  gymnastics,  1838. 

Scott,  J.  W.,  Prof  at  Miumi  U  niv. — Address  on  the  importance  of  more  practical  education,  1835. 

Scott,  Rev.  Walter. — Address  on  the  outlines  of  true  education  and  the  national  system,  1837. 

Shannon,  James,  Pres.  Louisiana  Coll. — Address  on  appeals  to  honor  and  moral  sentiments  as  a 
substitute  for  corporal  punishment,  1839. 

Sigourney,  Mrs.  L.  H. — Essay  on  female  patriotism,  1836. 

Sim,  Thomas,  Jr. — Address  on  the  claims  of  phrenology  upon  the  attention  of  the  teacher,  1836. 

Slack,  Elijah,  D.  D.,  Oxford,  O. — Addresses  on  physical  science  in  general,  1832 ;  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  principles  to  practice  in  physical  science,  1834.  Reports  on  agriculture  as  a  branch 
of  common  school  education,  1836;  on  the  benefit  to  be  derived  to  the  student  from  the 
reading  of  fictitious  compositions  in  school,  1836. 

Smith,  Rev.  B  B. — Address  on  the  state  of  education  in  Kentucky,  1842. 

Stone,  E. — Report  on  book-keeping,  1836. 

Stowe,  C.  E.,  Prof,  at  Lane  Sem. — Addresses  on  the  discipline  of  the  intellectual  powers,  1833; 
on  the  present  system  of  education,  1837  ;  on  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement,  1838.  Reports  on  the  education  of  immigrants,  1835 ;  on  normal  schools, 
1838 ;  on  preparatory  education  for  the  ministry,  1838 ;  on  the  early  history  of  education, 

1840. 

Talbott,  D.  T. — Report  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  composition,  1835. 

Talbott,  J.  L.— Address  on  learning  essential  to  educators,  1842.  Reports  on  geography,  1839  ; 
on  an  educational  periodical  in  the  West,  1842. 

Van  Doren,  J.  L.,  Pres.  Y.  Ladies’  Coll.,  Lexington. — Address  on  Calisthenics,  1834.  Report  on 
the  order  of  studies  in  primary  female  schools,  1834. 

Vance,  Elijah. — Address  on  a  uniform  system  of  common  school  education  and  on  adapting  it  to 
our  republican  institutions,  1838. 

Walker,  Timothy. — Addresses  on  the  object  of  education  in  the  United  States,  1833  ;  on  the 
ultraisms  of  the  age,  1841. 

Willard,  Mrs.  Emma. — Essay  on  female  education,  1841. 

Williams,  M.  G. — Addresses  on  manual  labor  as  a  means  of  reducing  college  expenses;  should  it 
be  obligatory  or  optional  ?  1836 ;  on  the  importance  of  educational  departments  in  our 
State  governments,  1837. 

Williamson,  James. — Report  on  the  duty  of  teachers  in  cultivating  a  pacific  spirit  in  schools, 

1841. 

Wilson,  J.  L.,  D.  D. — Addresses  on  a  system  of  universal  education  not  only  desirable  but  prac 
ticnble,  1836;  on  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  1839.  Report  on  infant  schools,  1837. 

Wood,  William,  M.  D. — Addresses  on  the  influence  of  education  on  the  physical  development 
of  man.  1837 ;  on  physical  education,  1838. 

Woolley,  G.  W. — Report  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  penmanship,  1835. 

Wylie,  Andrew,  Pres.  Univ.  oflnd. — Addresses  on  discipline  in  schools  and  colleges,  1838;  on 
the  religious  elements  of  education,  1840  ;  on  the  best  means  of  elevating  the  teachers'  pro¬ 
fession,  1841  ;  on  the  sentiment  of  veneration,  1842. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  WESTERN  LITERARY  INSTITUTE,  to  1842. 

PRESIDENTS : 

Rev.  C.  B.  McKee,  Elected  1830 ;(?)  Elijah  Slack,  1831 ;  Albert  Picket,  Sen., 
1833-42. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS : 

Ohio. — Caleb  Kempe,  1831 ;  John  Easterbrook,  1831 ;  E.  Slack,  1833-35; 
M.  G.  Williams,  1836-’39;  F.  Merrick,  1840;  C.  E.  Stowe,  1841 ;  0.  W.  Pen- 
niman,  1842. 

Kentucky. — W.  D.  Jones,  1831 ;  P.  S.  Fall,  1834,  ’36-38;  J.  C.  Young,  1835; 
Prof.  Trimble,  1839:  R.  Davidson,  1840,  ’41 ;  J.  H.  Harney,  1842. 

Indiana. — E.  N.  Elliott,  1831,  ’36;  M.  A.  H.  Niles,  1834,  ’35;  J.  H.  Harney, 
1837 ;  A.  Wiley,  1838-41 ;  M.  Sturgus,  1842. 

Illinois. — E.  Beecher,  1834-’36,  39-’41 ;  J.  M.  Peck,  1837  ;  Dr.  Egan,  1838; 
P.  Acres,  1842. 

Missouri.— W.  S.  Potts,  1835-’37 ;  J.  H.  Fielding,  1839-’41;  J.  H.  Lathrop, 
1842. 

Tennessee.— P.  Lindsey,  1835-’37,  ’39-41 ;  E.  Slack,  1838,  ’42. 

Mississippi. — J.  Chamberline,  1835;  J.  Lane,  1836;  E.  N.  Elliott,  1837  ;  S. 
A.  Cartwright,  1838  ;  C.  G.  Forshey,  1839-42. 

Louisiana. — Bish.  Hawks,  1835 ;  J.  S.  Shannon,  1836-39 ;  J.  Ingles,  1840,  '41. 
Michigan. — O.L.  Leavitt,  1836;  J.  D.  Pierce,  1837, ’38;  D.  Houghton,  1839-’41. 
Pennsylvania. — L.  Halsey,  1836 ;  Prof.  Kennedy,  1837  ;  S.  C.  Jennings,  1838 ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Pressly,  1839 ;  J.  P.  Durbin,  1840,  ’41. 

Virginia. — A.  Campbell,  1836-41. 

Arkansas. — Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  1836. 

Alabama. — R.  Payne,  1836-38;  B.  Manley,  1839-41;  J.  M.  Barnes,  1842. 
Georgia. — A.  Church,  1836-38;  S.  S.  Davis,  1839-41. 

South  Carolina. — J.  Adams,  1836,  ’37;  G.  H.  Paddock,  1839-41. 

Iowa  Territory. — T.  S.  Parvin,  1838-39,  ’41— ’42  ;  C.  Mason,  1840. 

North  Carolina. — D.  L.  Swain,  1839-41. 

Florida. — S.  S.  Peck,  1839-41. 

Wisconsin  Territory. — B.  Kilbourne,  1839-41. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES : 

M.  G.  Williams,  1831,  ’40,  ’41;  T.  H.  Quinan,  1834;  N.  Holley,  1835;  D.  L. 
Talbott,  1836, ’37  ;  G.  R.  Hand,  1838;  W.  Greene,  1839;  0.  L.  Leonard,  1842. 

RECORDING  SECRETARIES: 

J.  L.  Talbott,  1831;  D.  L.  Talbott,  1833-’35;  A.  H.  McGuflfey,  1836,  ’37;  W. 
Phillips,  Jr.,  1838;  J.  Ray,  1839;  G.  R.  Hand,  1840,  ’41 ;  N.  Butler,  1842. 

TREASURERS : 

J.  B.  Wyman,  1831 ;  J.  Yan  Eaton,  1834;  T.  Maylin,  1835-38;  G.  R.  Hand, 
1839;  J.  A.  Warden,  1840;  0.  Wilson,  1841;  J.  Toy,  1842. 

LIBRARIANS : 

S.  M.  Wheeler,  1831;  J.  L.  Talbott,  1835,  ’38  ;  J.  Yan  Eaton,  1836,  ’37  ;  T. 
Maylin,  1839 ;  W.  Phillips,  Jr.,  1840,  ’41 ;  A.  J.  Lincoln,  1842. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

A.  Picket,  1831-41 ;  A.  Kinmont,  1831— ’36 ;  N.  Holley,  1831,  ’35,  ’36;  T. 
Hammond,  1831;  M.  Graves,  1831;  R.  Mumford,  1831;  E.  Slack,  1 834— ’36 ; 
J.  L.  Talbott,  1834,  ’37 ;  J.  Yan  Eaton,  1834,  ’36,  ’37  ;  T.  Maylin,  1835-’39;  B. 
P.  Aydelott,  1835;  D.  L.  Talbott,  1835,  ’36;  S.  H.  Montgomery,  1836;  W.  H. 
McGuffey,  1837  ;  J.  Ray,  1837,  ’38  ;  A.  Drury,  1838  ;  0.  M.  Mitchell,  1839,  ’41 ; 
J.  H.  Perkins,  1839 ;  J.  P.  Foote,  1841 ;  W.  Phillips,  Jr.,  1841 ;  C.  E.  Stowe, 
1841 ;  J.  L.  Yan  Doren,  1841 ;  J.  H.  Harney,  1841 ;  F.  E.  Goddard,  1841 ;  0. 
L.  Leonard,  1841;  L.  P.  Yandell,  1841 ;  T.  J.  Biggs,  1840;  E.  P.  Langdon, 
1840 ;  J.  M.  Edwards,  1840;  and  the  Secretaries  and  Treasurers  for  1837  and 
following  years. 


Till.  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS. 


It  is  difficult  to  over  estimate  the  importance  of  Text-Books,  in 
the  external  or  internal  economy  of  education — in  the  magnitude  of 
the  pecuniary  interests  involved  to  publishers,  authors,  and  parents, 
as  well  as  the  right  performance  of  tl^rwork  of  instruction  by  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  in  schools  of  every  grade.  In  this  and  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  Journal,  we  purpose  to  contribute  something  to¬ 
ward  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  growth  and  condition  of  this 
great  interest  in  this  country, — both  in  its  material  and  its  scholastic 
aspects — of  the  manufacture  and  illustration  of  books,  and  of  the 
principles  and  methods  applied  to  the  development  of  particular  sub¬ 
jects,  as  well  as  of  the  modes  adored  to  secure  their  introduction 
into  particular  schools,  cities,  and  states.  Although  the  subject  will 
not  be  treated  regularly  in  this  order,  when  our  review  is  complete, 
it  will  be  found  to  embrace — 

I.  Authors  and  Books.  A  catalogue  of  authors,  including  the 
name  of  the  author,  or  editor,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
compiler,  of  every  publication,  that  has  been  used,  or  prepared  for 
use  as  a  text-book  in  this  country,  with  the  title,  edition,  place  and 
date  of  publication  of  each  work. 

II.  Subjects.  A  catalogue  of  the  same  books  and  authors,  in¬ 
cluded  in  Part  I.,  arranged  according  to  the  subject  upon  which 
they  treat — or  at  least  an  index  to  the  authors  who  have  treated  of 
each  subject. 

III.  Publishers.  A  catalogue  of  publishers,  who  will  furnish  a 
complete  list  of  the  text-books  which  they  have  issued,  classified 
by  authors  and  subjects,  and  which  they  are  now  prepared  to 
furnish. 

IV.  A  review  of  the  plan — the  principles  and  development,  on 
which  the  text-books  most  in  use  are  prepared,  with  a  comparison 
of  the  merits  of  a  few  of  the  principal  text-books  on  the  same 
subject. 

V.  The  results — “the  Odds  and  Ends”  of  some  study,  in¬ 
cidental  and  accidental,  as  well  as  designed,  as  to  the  origin,  illus 
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trations,  authorship,  real  and  claimed,  and  the  religious  and  political 
tendencies  and  aims — apart  from  the  specific  and  avowed  purpose, 
of  certain  school  boohs. 

VI.  Suggestions  as  to  the  preparation,  and  manufacture,  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  school  boohs,  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  purchasers, 
teachers,  and  pupils,  as  well  as  of  authors,  publishers,  agents,  and 
venders  generally. 

PART  I.  AUTHORS  AND  BOOKS. 

The  catalogue  of  authors  and  boohs,  of  which  we  commence  the 
publication  in  this  number,  was  originally  intended  to  embrace  the 
Text-Boohs  in  the  compiler’s  own  collection,  but  has  been  extended 
to  include  all  of  American  authorship,  publication,  or  use,  of  which 
he  has  been  able  to  obtain  any  information.  This  information,  in 
many  instances,  is  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  but  will  at  least 
serve  as  a  clue  to  further  inquiry. 

The  boohs,  to  whose  title  a  single  asterish  (*)  is  annexed,  as 
also  the  editions,  whose  dates,  or  places  of  publication  are  placed 
within  parenthesis  (  ),  are  not  in  his  possession.  Of  each  of  these 
boohs  the  compiler  would  be  glad  to  obtain  a  copy,  by  exchange  of 
duplicates  in  his  possession,  which  are  indicated  by  a  double 
asterish  (**). 

No  dates  are  abbreviated  unless  later  than  1800.  Other  abbrevia¬ 
tions  will  need  no  explanation. 

Much  pains  has  been  tahen  to  secure  correctness  and  complete¬ 
ness.  Many  errors,  however,  and  omissions  will  doubtless  be  de¬ 
tected  in  regard  to  those  boohs,  which  the  compiler  has  not  seen, 
and  whose  titles,  dates,  and  places  of  publication,  and  authorship 
have  been  gleaned  from  numerous  sources,  not  always  reliable. 

Corrections  and  additional  information  are  solicited.  To  any  col¬ 
lector,  author,  or  publisher,  who  will  signify  a  wish  to  see  the  list 
under  any  letter  of  the  alphabet,  before  it  is  published,  that  it  may 
be  made  to  include  a  correct  entry  of  every  school  booh  under  that 
letter  in  his  possession  or  hnowledge,  an  impression  will  be  forwarded, 
before  it  is  printed,  and  any  addition,  or  correction  returned  will 
be  entered,  before  the  same  is  published. 

All  communications  relating  to  this  subject  can  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  “  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education 
Hartford ,  Conn. 
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H. 


HAAS,  J.  D., 

Kohlrausch’s  History  of  Germany.  New  York, 
1850. 

HACK  KITE, 

Elements  de  Geometric.  Paris.* 

HACHEN BERG,  C.  F., 

Grammatics  Grascas  Pars  Prior.  Utrecht,  1792. 
Elements  of  Greek  Grammar.  See  C.  A.  Good¬ 
rich. 

HACKETT,  If.  B., 

Exercises  in  Hebrew  Grammar.  Andover.* 
Winer’s  Grammar  of  the  Chaldee.  Andover, 
1845  * 

H ACKLEY,  CHARLES  W., 

Treatise  on  Algebra.  New  York,  1854.* 
Elementary  coarse  of  Geometry.  New  York, 
1855.* 

Elements  of  Trigonometry.  Phi].,  1838.* 
Treatise  on  Trigonometry.  New  York,  4th  edi¬ 
tion,  1853,  1854,  1858.* 

HADDON,  JAMES, 

Rudimentary  Book-Keeping.  London,  1851.* 
Rudimentary  Arithmetic.  London,  1851.* 
Elements  of  Algebra.  London,  1850.* 
HADLEY,  JAMES, 

Greek  Grammar  for  Schools,  etc.  New  York.* 
HAHN, - , 

Greek  Testament.  Edited  by  E.  Robinson.  N. 
York,* 

Hebrew  Bible.  Edited  by  J.Jaquett.  N.  York.* 
HAINE,  WILLIAM, 

Lily’s  Rules  Construed.  London,  17GS.  See  IF. 
Lily. 

HAINES,  j.  S., 

Chemical  Catechism.  Philadelphia.* 
HALDEMAN.  J.  J., 

Anah  tic  Orthography.  Philadelphia.* 
HALDEMAN,  S.  S., 

Elements  of  Latin  Pronunciation.  Phil.  1851.** 
Analytic  Orthography.  Phila.  1800.* 

HALE,  ENOCH, 

A  Spelling-Book,  or  First  Part.  Northampton, 
1799.* 

HALE,  NATHAN, 

Epitome  of  Universal  Geography.  Dost.  1S30. 
II  \LE,  SALMA, 

History  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  1820, 
(1827,)  1839,  1849.  Keene,  1829,  1830,  (1831, 
1835.)  Cooperstown,  1839,  1843.  Buffalo,  ’53. 
HALE,  S  ARAH  J., 

The  Bible  Reading- Book.  Phila.  (1S54,)  1S55. 
The  School  Song-Book.  Boston,  1834.* 

H  ALL,  MISS  A., 

Manual  of  Morals,  (Anon.)  Andover,  1848. 

Boston,  1849,  (5803.) 

The  Literary  Reader.  Boston,  1850.** 

HALL,  CHARLES  II., 

Notes  on  the  Gospel,  for  Bible  Classes,  etc.,  2 
vols.  New  York,  1857.* 

HALL,  JOHN, 

The  Primary  Reader.  Hartford  ;  New  York.* 
Reader’s  Manual.  Hartford,  1839.  2d  edition, 
1840,  (184!,)  1848. 

Reader’s  Guide.  Hartford,  1830.  2d  edition,  1837. 
(3d  edition,  1837,  1838,  1839,)  1841.** 

HALT.,  JOSEPH, 

Guide  to  the  English  Language.  Utica,  1st  edi¬ 
tion,  1819.* 

HALL,  R. 

English  Method  of  Bookkeeping.  Wakefield, 
1810* 

HALL,  S.  R., 

Child’s  Instructer;  or,  Lessons  on  Common 
Things.  Andover,  1832,  1830.* 


HALL,  S.  R.,  ( continued .) 

The  Grammatical  Assistant.  Springfield,  1S32. 
2d  edition,  1833.  ' 

Child’s  Assistant  to  the  Geography  and  History 
of  Vermont.  Montpelier,  1827,  1831.* 
Geography  for  Children ;  or,  Child’s  Book  of 
Geography.  Springfield,  1832.  N.  York.* 
School  Arithmetic.  Andover,  1830. 
Arithmetical  Manual.  Andover,  1833.* 

HALL,  S.  R.,  &  A.  R.  BAKER, 

School  History  of  the  United  States.  (Boston, 

1830,  1843.)  Andover,  1839.  (Philadelphia.) 
HALL,  T.  G., 

Outlines  of  Astronomy.  London,  14th  ed.  1854. 
Same.  Ed.  by  C.  List.  Philadelphia,  1847.* 
HALL,  WILLIAM, 

Encyclopaedia  of  English  Grammar.  Ohio, 
1850.*  ? 

HALLI  WELL, - , 

Rara  Mathematica.  London,  1841.* 
HALLOCK,  EDWARD  J., 

Grammar  . of  the  English  Language.  X.  xork, 
1st  edition,  1842,  (1852.) 

HALLO  WELL,  BENJ  AMIN, 

Key  to  Ryan’s  Bonnycastle's  Mensuration, 
”  Philadelphia,  1847.* 

HA LL WO RTH,  THOMAS, 

Efficacious  Method  in  History  and  Chronology. 
New  York,  1824. 

Same  — applied  to  General  Ancient  History. 
New  York,  1824.* 

Same  —  applied  to  Sacred  History.  N.  York, 
1824.* 

Same  —  applied  to  History  of  United  States. 
New  York,  1824.* 

Rational  Mnemonics.  New  York,  1815. 
Outlines  of  Geography,  simplified,  etc.  New 
York,  1845.* 

HALSEY,  - , 

History.* 

HAMEL,  NICHOLAS, 

Grammatical  Exercises  in  French.  London, 
Gth  edition,  1S09. 

HAMILTON,  G., 

Rudiments  of  Animal  Physiology.  Edited  by 
Reese.  Philadelphia,  1840.** 

Rudiments  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  Edited  by 
Reese.  Philadelphia,  1840. 

Elements  of  Animal  and  Vegetable.  Physiol¬ 
ogy.  Edited  by  Reese.  New  York,  1849.* 
HAMILTON,  JAMES, 

Perrin  s  Fables,  French  and  English.  London, 
Gth  edition,  185S. 

Campe’s  Robinson  der  Jungerc.  Edinb.  1S27. 
St.John’s  Gospel  in  Italian.  2d  edition.  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  1827. 

Classics,  with  translations.  See  T.  Clark. 
HAMILTON,  HUGH, 

Conic  Sections.  London,  1773.* 

HAMILTON,  H.  P. 

Analytic  Geometry.  Cambridge  (Eng.),  1S2G.* 
HAMILTON,  J.  A., 

Wilhem’s  Method  of  Teaching  Singing.  New 
\roi'k.  n.d. 

Preceptor  for  the  Violincello.  Bost. ;  N.  York.* 
HAMILTON,  ROBERT, 

Introduction  to  Merchandise.  Edinburgh,  1777.* 
HAMILTON,  SIR  WILLIAM, 

Philosophy.  Ed.  by  O.  W.  Wight.  N.  Y.  1853.* 
Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic.  Edited  by 
Mansell  and  Veitcli.  2  vols.  Boston,  1850. 
HAMILTON,  W.,  &  S.  M.  IRVIN, 

An  Iowav  Grammar.  Ioway  and  Sac  Mission. 
I.  T."  1848  * 

An  Elementary  Book  of  the  Ioway  Language. 
I.  and  S.  Mission,  1843.* 

HAMLIN,  LORENZO  F., 

English  Grammar  in  Lectures.  (Schenectady, 

1831. )  Boston,  1832.  New  York,  (1831,  stcr. 
edition,  1832),  1833.  Brattleboro’,  1833.** 

HAMMOND,  NATHANIEL, 

Elements  of  Algebra.  Loud.  4th  edition,  1772. 
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HAMMOND, - , 

Book-keeping,  etc.  See  Potter  &  Hammond. 
HAMMOND,  SAMUEL, 

English  Grammar.  London,  1744.* 
HAMONIERE,  G., 

Levizac’s  Grammar  of  the  French  Tongue.  N. 
York,  1st  edition,  1820. 

HANAFORD,  L.  B.,  &  J.  W.  PAYSON, 
Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry  (Common  School 
edition.)  Boston,  n.  d.** 

Book-keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry, 
(High  School  edition.)  Boston,  n.  d. 

Same,  (Academy  edition.)  Boston,  n.  d. 
HANDY,  W.  R., 

Text-Book  of  Anatomy,  etc.  Pliilad.  1851.* 

HANIFORD, - , 

Lectures  on  Chemistry.* 

HANKS,  J.  F., 

The  American  Violinist.  Boston.* 

HANN,  JAMES, 

Trigonometry.  2  vols.  London,  1849.* 
Analytical  Geometry.  London,  1850.* 
HANNA,  SARAH  R., 

Bible  History;  Text-book  for  Seminaries,  etc. 
New  York.* 

HANSON,  J.  H., 

Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book.  Boston,  1861. 
4th  edition,  1862. 

HARDCASTLE,  L.  B., 

Young  American’s  Elocutionist.  N.  Y.  1854.* 
HARDCASTLE,  W., 

Questions  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  Lond.  n.d. 
HARDIE,  JAMES, 

Epistolary  Guide  for  Schools.* 

The  Principles  of  Latin  Grammar.  New  York. 
2d  edition,  1794. 

L’Homond’s  Viri  Romae.  New  York,  1821. 
(Philadelphia,  1847.) 

Selectae  e  vetero  Testamento  Historic.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1803. 

Corderius’  Colloquies.* 

HARDING,  W.  A., 

Alphabetical  Outlines.  Philadelphia,  1848.* 
HAKE,  ROBERT, 

Chemistry.  Philadelphia.* 

Compendium  of  Course  of  Chemical  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Philadelphia.* 

Chemical  Apparatus  and  Manipulations.  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1836.* 

HARE, - , 

Hebrew  Grammar.  Boston,  1763.* 
HARIvNESS,  A., 

Arnold’s  First  Latin  Book.  New  York.* 
Second  Latin  Book.  New  York,  1853.* 

Latin  Reader.  New  York,  1850.* 

New  Latin  Grammar.  New  York.* 

First  Greek  Book.  New  York.* 

HARLAN,  R., 

Fauna  Americana.  Philadelphia,  1825.* 
HARNEY,  JOHN  H., 

Algebra.  Louisville,  3d  ed.,  n.  d. 

HARRIS,  JAMES, 

Hermes ;  Inquiry  concerning  Universal  Gram¬ 
mar.  London,  (1751).  3d  ed.  1771.  6th  ed. 
1806.  (4th  ed.  1786,  7th  ed.  1825.) 

HARRIS,  JOHN, 

Pardie’s  Elements  of  Geometry.  London,  8th 
ed. 1746. 

HARRIS,  NICHOLAS, 

First  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping.  Hartford.* 
Complete  System  of  Practical  Bookkeeping. 

(Hartford,  1838;)  New  York,  1855. 

Key  to  do.  New  York.* 

HARRIS,  THADDEUS  MASON, 

Natural  History  of  the  Bible.  Boston,  1820. 
HARRISON,  GESSNER, 

Exposition,  &c.,  of  Latin  Grammar.  N.  Y.  ’52.* 
Treatise  on  the  Greek  Prepositions.  Phila¬ 
delphia.* 

HARRISON,  MATTHEW, 

Rise,  Progress,  and  Structure  of  the  English 
Language.  Philadelphia,  1850. 


HARRISON, - , 

Rudiments  of  English  Grammar.  Philadelphia, 
9th  ed.  1812. 

HART,  A.  M., 

My  Own  Language ;  or,  Elements  of  English 
Grammar.  Mobile,  1853.* 

HART,  JOHN  S., 

Class-Book  of  Prose.  Philadelphia,  1844,  ’48.* 
Class-Book  of  Poetry.  Philadelphia,  1844,  ’49.* 
English  Grammar.  Phila.  1st  ed.  '45,  ’46,  ’48.** 
Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Philadelphia,  1845  (1850). 

White’s  Elements  of  Universal  History*  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1843,  1847.* 

Epitome  of  Grecian  and  Roman  Mythology. 

Philadelphia,  1853.* 

Latin  Accidence.  Philadelphia.* 

HART,  JOSEPH  C., 

Popular  System  of  Practical  Geography.  New 
York,  1851. 

Geographical  Exercises.  New  York,  1824. 

Same,  rev.  by  C.  B.  Stout.  New  York,  ’57. 
Geography  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  N.  Y.* 
Modern  Atlas  for  do.  New  York,  1825.* 
HART,  LEVI  &  V.  R.  OSBORN, 

The  Works  of  Virgil.  Baltimore,  1833. 

Virgil,  with  Interlinear  Translation.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1856.* 

HARTMAN,  C.  I., 

Svensk  och  Norsk  Excursions-Flora.  Stock¬ 
holm,  2d  ed.  1853. 

HARVEY,  JAMES, 

English  Grammar.  London,  1841.* 
HASKELL,  D., 

McCulloch’s  Universal  Gazetteer.  2  vols.  New 
York,  1843. 

Strauss’  Stream  of  Time,  or  Chart  of  Universal 
History.  New  York,  1848.* 

Chronological  View  of  the  World.  New  York, 
1845,  184S.* 

HASKELL  &  SMITH, 

Gazetteer  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  ’47.* 
HASKELL, - , 

Class-Book  of  Natural  History.  New  York.* 
HASKINS,  DAVID  GREENE, 

Selections  from  Scripture,  for  Schools.  Boston, 
(1860),  1861. 

French  and  English  First  Book.  Boston,  1858. 
HASKINS,  li.  W., 

Astronomy  for  Schools.  New  York,  1841. 
HASSLER,  FERDINAND  1L, 

Elements  of  Arithmetic.  New  York  (1826,)  ’28, 
1829.** 

Elements  of  Analytic  Trigonometry.  New 
York,  1826.* 

Logarithmic  Trigonometrical  Tables.  N.  Y.* 
Geometry.  New  York.* 

Astronomy.  New  York.* 

System  of  the  Universe.  New  York.* 
HASTINGS,  THOMAS, 

Musical  Reader;  or,  Practical  Lessons  for  the 
Voice.  Utica,  1819.* 

Elements  of  Vocal  Music.  New  York.* 
Juvenile  Songs  for  Sabbath  Schools.  N.  Y.*r 
Songs  for  the  Schoolroom  and  Nursery.  N.  Y.* 
The  Union  Minstrel.  New  lork,  1845.* 

Sabbath -School  Songs.  New  York.* 

HAS  WELL,  C.  H., 

Mensuration  and  Practical  Geometry.  N.  Y.* 
HATTON,  EDWARD, 

Hill’s  Arithmetic.  London,  1731.  9th  ed.,  1754. 
Merchant's  Magazine.  London,  1696.* 
HAVEN,  JOSEPH, 

Moral  Philosophy.  Boston,  1860. 

Mental  Philosophy.  Boston,  (1857,)  1860. 
HAWES,  NOYES  P., 

United  States  Spelling  Book.  (Portland,  1824. 
Augusta,  2d  ed.  1827.  Ilallowell,  1830.)  Bos¬ 
ton,  1835. 

HAWKES,  JULIA  S., 

Conversations  on  Italy,  in  English  and  French. 
Philadelphia.* 
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HAWKES,  P., 

American  Companion;  Sketch  of  Geography. 
Philadelphia,  1827.* 

HAWLEY,  DANIEL, 

Dilworth’s  Federal  Calculator.  Troy,  1803.  2d 
ed. 1805. 

HAWNEY,  - , 

Complete  Measurer,  Keith’s  ed.,  rev.  by  Craig. 
Baltimore,  4th  ed.  1820.  (London,  1763.) 
HAYES,  BICHARD, 

The  Gentleman’s  Complete  Bookkeeper.  Lon¬ 
don,  1741.* 

HAYNES,  NATHANIEL, 

Bezout’s  Elements  of  Arithmetic.  Hallowell, 
1824. 

HAYS,  ISAAC, 

Arnott’s  Elements  of  Physics.  Philadelphia, 
1st  ed.  1829,  1831,  1848.* 

Hoblyn’s  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.  Phila¬ 
delphia.* 

HAYWARD,  GEORGE, 

Outlines  of  Human  Physiology.  Boston  (1834,) 
4th  ed.  1842.** 

HAYWARD,  JOHN, 

Gazetteer  of  the  United  States.  Philadelphia.* 
Gazetteer  of  Massachusetts.  Boston,  1847.* 
HAYWARD,  T.  B., 

Nepos,  de  vita  excel.  Imperatorum.  Boston, 
18BG.  2d  ed.  1839. 

HAYWARD,  JAMES, 

Descriptive  Geometry.  Philadelphia,  1831.* 
HAZEN,  EDWARD, 

Symbolical  Primer;  or,  Olass-Book,  No.  1.  1st 
ed.  1829* 

Symbolical  Spelling-Book,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

New  York ;  Philadelphia,  1st  ed.  1838.* 
Speller  and  Deliner ;  or,  Class-Book  No.  2.  New 
York.  (1830,)  1833,  1834,  179th  ed.,  n.  d. 
Philadelphia,  1835,  1839,  1857.** 

New  Speller  and  Deliner.  Philadelphia  (1S50), 
1851,  186c. 

Euphonic  Spelling-Eook  and  Reader,  Part  I. 
Philadelphia,  i».  d. 

Grammatic  Reader,  No.  I.  New  York,  n.  d.** 

“  “  “  II.  New  York,  1845. 

“  “  “III.  New  York* 

Practical  Grammar  of  English  Language.  New 
York,  1842,  1844.** 

Analytic  and  Synthetic  Grammar.  N.  Y.,  1854. 
Popular  Technology;  or,  Professions  and  Trades. 

2  vols.  New  York  (1842),  1857. 

Panorama  of  Trades  and  Professions.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1836,  1852,  1855.* 

HAZEN,  JASPER, 

Primary  Instructor.  Windsor,  1823.* 
HAZLETT,  WILLIAM, 

English  Grammar.  London,  1810.* 

HEARNE,  THOMAS, 

Universal  History.  Oxford,  1704.* 

HEATH,  NOBLE,” 

Elements  of  Arithmetic.  New  York,  1826. 
HEATH,  N.,  &  F.  PEYRARD, 

Bezout’s  Theoretical  and  Practical  Arithmetic. 
New  York,  1825. 

HEATON,  BENJAMIN, 

Columbian  Spelling-Book.  Wrentham  (1st  ed. 
1799,)  4th  ed.  n.  d. 

HEATON,  NATHANIEL,  JR., 

Easy  School  Dialogues.  Wrentham,  1802.* 
Columbian  Preceptor.  Wrentham,  1801.* 
HEDGE,  LEVI, 

Elements  of  Logic.  Cambridge,  1816.  Boston, 
3d  ed.  1821,  1827  (1831,  1833,  1834,  1839.) 

HEGEWISCH, - , 

Historical  Chronology.  Burlington.* 
HE1NSIUS,  DANIEL, 

Horalii  Opera.  Amsterdam.  1718. 

Aristotelis,  de  Poetica, — no  title-page.  1636. 
HE1NSIUS,  THEODOR, 

Worterbueh  der  Deutschen  Sprache,  5  vols. 
Hanover,  1818. 


HELVETTUS,  DANIEL  CRISPIN, 

Ovid,  Mefamorphoseon  Lib.  XV.  (Delp.  ed.) 
Edited  by  Andrews.  Philadelphia,  1805. 
HEMPEL,  C.  J., 

Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  N.  York.* 
HENDERSON,  ALEXANDER, 

A  Grammar  of  the  Moskito  Language.  New 
York,  1846.* 

HENDERSON,  A.  G., 

Bookkeeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry. 
Manchester,  1841.* 

HENDERSON,  THOMAS, 

Comprehensive  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage.  Philadelphia,  1857. 

HENDREK,  - , 

Historical  Preceptor.* 

Natural  Philosophy.* 

HENDRICK,  J.  L., 

Grammatical  Manual;  or,  Outline  of  English 
Grammar.  Syracuse,  1844. 

HENFREY,  ARTHUR, 

Rudiments  of  Botany.  London,  1849. 
Conversations  on  Gardening.  London,  2d  ed. 
1838. 

HENKLE,  W.  D.  See  Stoddard  rf-  IlenJde. 
HENRY,  C.  S., 

System  of  Logic.  New  York,  1854.* 

Epitome  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.  2  vols. 

New  York  (1848,)  1859.  * 

Cousin’s  Elements  of  Psychology.  New  York, 
4th  edition,  1856. 

Guizot’s  History  of  Civilization.  New  York.* 
Taylor’s  Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modern  His¬ 
tory.  New  York,  1850.* 

HENRY,  JAMES,  JR., 

Family  and  School  Monitor.  New  York,  1848; 
Philadelphia.* 

Educational  Catechism  to  accompany  do.  New 
York,  1848. 

HENRY,  WILLIAM, 

Epitome  of  Experimental  Chemistry.  Pliila., 
1802;  Boston,  1810* 

Elements  of  Experimental  Chemistry.  2  vols. 
Boston,  1814;  Philadelphia.* 

HENSHAW,  M. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.  Boston,  1862.* 
HENTZ,  CAROLINE  LEE, 

Flowers  of  Elocution,  a  Class-Book.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1856.* 

HENTZ,  N.  M., 

Classical  French  Reader.  Boston,  1825,  1835. 
Philadelphia,  1847.* 

Manual  of  Frencli  Phrases.  Boston,  1822.** 
HERBERT,  HENRY  W., 

Goldsmith’s  History  of  Rome,  abridged.  N.Y.* 
Prometheus  and  Agamemnon  ot  ACscbylus, 
translated.  Cambridge.* 

HERMANNUS,  GODOFRED, 

Elementa  Doctrinas  3Ietricae.  Glasgow,  1817. 
Vigerius,  de  Grascis  Idiotismis  Liber.  Glasgow, 
1813. 

HERN  ANT, - , 

Pronouncing  German  Grammar  and  Phrase 
Book.  New  York.* 

HERNISZ,  S., 

Guide  to  Conversation  in  English  and  Chinese. 
Boston,  1854,  1856.* 

HERODOTUS, 

Works,  edited  by  J.W.  Blakesley.  2  vols.  New 
York,  1861.  '  With  English  notes,  by  C.  S. 
Wheeler.  2  vols.  Boston,  1843.* 

Translated  by  W.  Beloe.  3  vols.  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  1814.* 

Literally  translated  by  H.  Carey.  New  York.* 
Oriertalia  Antiquiora.  Edited  by  II.  M.  John¬ 
son.  New  York,  1856.* 

Selections,  with  Interlinear  translation.  Lon¬ 
don.  2d  edition,  1837. 

HERSCHEL,  JOHN  F.  W., 

Treatise  on  Astronomy.  Edited  by  S.  C.Walker, 
Philadelphia,  1847.* 
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HERSCHEL,  JOHN  F.  W.,  ( continued .) 
Outlines  of  Astronomy.  Philadelphia,  1853.* 
On  the  Study  of  Natural  History.  New  York, 
new  edition,  1855. 

Calculus  of  Finite  Differences.  Cam.,  1820.* 
Spence’s  Mathematical  Essays. 

HERTZ,  MARTIN, 

Prisciani  Institut.  Grammat.  Lib.  XYIII.  (Keil’s 
Grammatici  Latini.)  Leipsic,  1855-59. 
HERYEY,  G.  W., 

Rhetoric  of  Conversation.  New  York,  1853.* 
HETSCH, - , 

Ritbok  i  Progressirt  System.  Stockholm,  n.  d. 
HEYYETT,  D., 

An  English  Grammar.  New  York,  1st  edi¬ 
tion,  1838* 

The  Traveller’s  Guide,  &c.  New  York,  1822. 
HE  YDEN REICH,  *L  W., 

Elementary  German  Reader.  New  Y'ork.* 
HEY’NE,  C.  G., 

Iliad,  with  notes  by  Robinson.  Catskill,  1822.* 
Pindari  Carmina.  Oxford  and  London,  1828. 
Yirgil,  without  notes.  Boston,  1850.* 

KXCKIE,  D.  B., 

Lucian  —  Literal  Translation  of  Select  Dia¬ 
logues.  Dublin,  1820. 

HICKOK,  LAURENS  P., 

Science  of  the  Human  Mind.  New  Y'ork.* 
Empirical  Psychology.  New  York,  2d  edition, 
185-7 ;  (Scheri.  1852.) 

Rational  Psychology.  New  Y'ork.  Auburn, 
1819.* 

System  of  Moral  Science.  New  York,  3d  cd. 
1858 ;  (Schenectady,  1853.) 

HIGGINSON,  T.  E., 

English  Grammar.  Dublin,  1S03.* 
HILDRETH,  HOSEA, 

Book  for  New  Hampshire  Children.  Exeter, 
2d  edition,  1820. 

Book  for  Massachusetts  Children.  Boston,  ’29. 
3d  edition,  1832.* 

Yiew  of  the  United  States.  Boston,  1830.* 
Sequel  to  do.  Boston,  1836.* 

HILDRETH,  RICHARD, 

Theory  of  Morals.  Boston,  1841.* 

Theory  of  Politics.  New  York,  1853.* 

HILEY’,  RICHARD, 

Treatise  on  English  Grammar.  London,  3d 
edition,  1840. 

HILL,  ANNE, 

Drawing-Book  of  Flowers  and  Fruit.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1845.* 

Progressive  Lessons  in  Painting.  Six  Nos. 
Philadelphia,  1845.* 

HILL,  D.  II., 

Elements  of  Algebra.  Philadelphia,  1S59. 
HILL,  ISAAC, 

Ty tier’s  Elements  of  General  History.  See  A. 
Tytler. 

HILL,  JOHN, 

Y’oung  Secretary’s  Guide;  a  Speedy  Guide  to 
Learning.  24th  ed.  Boston,  1750.* 

HILL,  JOHN, 

Arithmetic.  London,  7th  edition,  1745.* 
Improved  by  E.  Hatton.  London,  9th  edition, 
1854. 

Vocabulary;  Synonyms  of  the  Latin  Tongue. 
New  York,  1st  edition,  1S09. 

HILL,  JOSEPH, 

Schrevelius’  Lexicon  Manuale  Gr£ec.  Lat.  &c. 
Londou,  9th  edition,  1717. 

HILL,  J.  II., 

On  the  Subjunctive  Mood.  London,  1834.* 
HILL,  THOMAS, 

Elem.  Treatise  of  Arithmetic.  Boston,  1845. 
First  Lessons  of  Geometry.  Boston,  P55. 
Second  Book  in  Geometry.  Bostsn,  1S02.* 
HILL,  - , 

Practical  School  for  the  Yiolin.  New  Y’ork.* 
EILLARD,  GEORGE  S., 

First  Primary  Reader.  Boston,  1859,  1S03. 
Second  “  “  Boston,  1859,  1863. 


HILLARD,  GEORGE  S.,  ( continued .) 

Third  Primary  Reader.  Boston,  1858,  1863. 
Intermediate  Reader.  New  Series.  1863.* 
First  Class  Reader.  Boston,  1856  (1858.) 
Second  “  “.  Boston,  1857. 

Third  “  “  Boston,  185S. 

Fourth  “  “  Boston,  1857. 

Fourth  Reader.  New  Series.  Boston,  1863.* 
Fifth  Reader.  New  Series.  Boston,  1863.* 
Sixth  Reader.  New  Series.  Boston,  1803.* 
HILLSIDE,  A.  M., 

Familiar  Compcnd  of  Geology.  Philadelphia, 
1859. 

HIND,  J.  RUSSELL, 

Astronomical  Vocabulary.  London,  1852. 

The  Solar  System.  New  Y’ork,  1852.* 
HINTON,  JAMES,  &  GEORGE  COX, 

First  Steps'in  the  Latin  Classics.  London,  ’28. 
HITCHCOCK,  E., 

Bookkeeping.  2  vols.  Boston.* 

Key  to  do.  Boston.* 

HITCHCOCK,  EDWARD, 

Elementary  Geology.  Amherst,  1840.  New 
Y’ork  (1854),  30th  edition,  1858. 

Outline  of  Geologv.  Boston,  1853,  ’54.* 
HITCHCOCK,  EDWARD,  &  C.  II.  HITCH¬ 
COCK,  JR., 

Elementary  Geology,  revised  ed.  New  York, 
(1856),  I860. 

HITCHCOCK,  EDWARD,  &  E.  n.  HITCH- 
COCK,  JR., 

Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  New 
Y’ork,  1860.  Revised  edition,  I860. 
HITCHCOCK,  J.  IRVINE, 

New  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1823, 1830.  Boston,  2d  edition,  1836, 
1S47,  1852, 1853  * 

Kev  to  do.  Boston,  1852.* 

HOBART,  JOHN  HENRY, 

Analysis  of  Butler’s  Analogy,  with  Crauford’s 
Questions.  Edited  by  West.  New  York.* 
The  Church  Catechism,  enlarged,  &c.  New 
York,  n.  d. 

HOBBS,  - , 

Grammar.* 

HOBLYN,  R.  D., 

Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terms.  New  Y’ork, 

1850.* 

Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.  Philadelphia, 

1840  * 

Same,  edited  by  I.  Hays.  Philadelphia.* 
Manual  of  Chemistry/  New  Y'ork,  1840.* 
HODDER,  JAMES, 

Arithmetick,  or  That  necessary  Art  made 
Easie.  Loudon,  1661.* 

Arithmetic.  Boston,  1719.* 

HODGE,  CHARLES, 

Commentary  on  Romans,  abridged  for  Sunday 
Schools.  Philadelphia,  12th  ed.  1855.* 
Questions  to  I.  Corinthians.  New  Y’ork,  1857.* 
“  “  Romans.  Philadelphia,  1^55.* 

HODGE,  IT.  D., 

Practical  Analysis  of'  English  Language.  Con¬ 
cord,  1849.* 

HODGSON,  ISAAC, 

English  Grammar.  London,  1770.* 

HOFFMAN,  A., 

Primary  Reader  and  Speller.  New  Y’ork.* 
HOFFMAN,  DAVID, 

A  Course  of  Legal  Study.  2  vols.  Baltimore, 
2d  edition,  1836.* 

HOGARTH,  G., 

Outlines  of  Geography.  Londou,  26th  ed.  1850. 
“  “  Roman  History.  London,  13th  ed. 

1852.  (Philadelphia,  1847.) 

Outlines  of  History  of  England.  London,  20th 
edition,  1851  ;  (Philadelphia,  1847.) 
HOLBROOK,  JOSI All, 

Child’s  First  Book,  Drawing  Series.  Hartford, 
no  date. 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic.  New  Y’ork ;  Port- 
kind,  1S50,  1852.* 
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HOLBROOK,  JOSTAH,  ( continued .) 

First  Lessons  in  Geometry.  Boston,  1833.  New 
York,  1850. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Geometry.  Boston,  2d  edition, 
1820.  (3d  ed.  1830.)  5th  ed.  1831.  8th  ed.  ’32. 
11th  edition,  1839.** 

HOLBROOK,  NELSON  M., 

Readers,  &c.  See  Town  o’  Ilolbrook. 
HOLCOMBE,  J.  P., 

Introduction  to  Equity  Jurisprudence*  for  Stu¬ 
dents.  Cincinnati,  1846.* 

HOLDEN,  II.  A., 

Cicero  —  De  Officiis,  Lib.  III.  Ed.  by  C.  Au- 
thon.  New  Yoi*k,  1859. 

IIOLDICH,  - , 

Questions  on  the  Old  Test.  2  vols.  New  York.* 
IlOLGATE,  J.  B., 

Atlas  of  American  History,  1842.* 

Key  to  Historical  Chart,  1838.* 

HOLLICK,  FREDERICK, 

Primary  Lessons  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
New  York,  1854. 

American  Class-Book  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol¬ 
ogy.  New  York,  1853. 

Outlines  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1842.* 

HOLLIS,  - , 

Ou  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Boston.* 
HOLMES,  JOHN, 

The  Grammarian’s  Geography  and  Astronomy. 
London,  1751. 

The  Art  of  Rhetoric  Made  Easy.  London,  3d 
edition,  1700. 

Same,  revised  by  J.  A.  Getty.  Philadelphia, 
1849.*- 

The  Greek  Grammar.  London,  5th  ed.  1759.* 
HOLT,  B., 

New  England  Sacred  Harmony,  17 — .* 
HOLYOKE,  S., 

Columbian  Harmony.  17—.* 

Harmonica  Americana.  17 — .* 

HOME,  HENRY.  See  Karnes. 

HOMER, 

Ilias,  Grasce  ct  Latine,  by  S.  Clarke.  2  vols. 
.London,  (1740,)  6th  ed.  1760.  Edinburgh, 
Yol.  I  ,  1794. 

Same,  edited  by  Ironside,  2  vols.  New  York, 
1st  ed.  Yol  I.,  1814.  2d  edition,  1826. 

Iliad,  with  English  notes,  2  vols.  Boston.’  26.* 
Edited  by  C.  C.  Felton.  Boston,  1833. 
Edited  by  J.  J.  Owen.  New  York.* 
Edited  by  llayne,  with  notes  by  E.  Rob¬ 
inson.  Catskill,  1822.* 

First  Six  Books.  Edited  by  C.  Anthon. 
New  York,  1859. 

First  Book,  with  Interlinear  Translation. 

London,  new  edition,  1854. 

Parsing  I.essons  to  the  First  Book.  Lon¬ 
don,  4th  edition,  1846. 

With  Interlinear  Translation,  by  Ham¬ 
ilton,  revised  by  Clark.  Philadelphia.* 
Literally  Translated,  by  T.  A.  Buckley. 
New  York,  1856.* 

Odyssey,  Tomi  III.  cum  Notis  Porsoni.  Leipsic, 
1810. 

With  Notes,  by  A.  Crosbv.  Boston, 
1843.* 

Ed.  by  J.  J.  Owen,N.  Y.  1843.* 
Translated,  by  T.  A.  Buckley.  New 
York,  1861, 

HOOKER,  CHARLES, 

Culman’s  Seutentise;  English  and  Latin.  Bos¬ 
ton,  1702.* 

HOOKER,  HORACE, 

See  Gallaudett  cf  Honker. 

HO( >KER,  WORTHINGTON, 

!  Child’s  Book  of  Common  Things.  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  1858. 

Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.  New 
York,  1857. 

Natural  Philosophy.  New  York,  1863.* 


HOOKER,  WORTHINGTON,  ( continued .) 
Natural  History  Illustrated.  New  York,  I860. 
First  Book  in  Physiology.  New  York.* 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  for  High  Schools, 
New  York.* 

Human  Phvsiology.  New  York,  1854. 

IIOOLE,  CHARLES, 

Comenlus  Orbis  Pictus;  or,  Visible  World. 

New  York,  1st  edition,  1810. 

Cato’s  Distichs  concerning  Manners,  with 
translation.  London,  1722.* 

HOOPER,  ROBERT, 

Medical  Dictionary.  New  York.* 
Examinations  in  Anatomy.  New  York.* 
Examinations  in  Chemistry,  &c.  New  York.* 
HOPKINS,  J.  II., 

Drawing  Book  of  Landscape.  Burlington.* 
HOPKINS,  MARK, 

Lectures  on  Moral  Science.  Boston,  1862.* 
Lectures  on  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Bos¬ 
ton,  1847* 

IIORATIUS,  QUINTUS  FLACCUS, 

Opex*a.  Edited  by  Ileinsius.  Amsterdam,  1718. 
Edited  by  Desprez  (Delph.  ed.)  Lon¬ 
don,  1727,  (1793.)  (Philadelphia,  1804, 
1856.) 

New  edition.  Leipsic,  1827. 

Edited  by  C.  Anthon.  N.  Y.,  ( 1833, 1853). 

New  edition,  1859. 

Edited  by  Doering.  Glasgow,  1826. 
Edited  by  Gould.  Boston,  1828,  1838. 
Edited  by  Macleane.  New  York,  I860. 
Same,  revised  by  Chase.  Cambridge, 
1856  (1857.) 

Edited  by  Lincoln.  New  Y'ork,  1S50, 
1854* 

With  English  notes,  by  Moore.  Edited 
by  Beck.  Cambridge,  1852.* 

With  Stirling’s  Translation.  Edited 
by  Nuttall,  and  revised  by  Clark. 
Philadelphia.* 

Castigata.  London,  4th  edition,  1826. 
Expurgata,  edited  by  Dugdale.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1815  * 

Literally  Translated,  by  Smart.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1853. 

Same,  edited  by  Buckley.  New  York, 
1855* 

Eclogie  ex  Poematibus,  edited  by  Schmitz  and 
Zumpt.  Philadelphia,  1856. 

And  Phaedrus,  translated  by  Francis  and  others. 
2  vols.  New  York.* 

HORNER,  S.  S., 

The  Medical  Student’s  Guide.  Philadelphia, 
1851.* 

HORNER,  W.  G., 

Horae  Arithmetical;  in  Math.  Rep.  Loudon, 
1830  * 

New  Method  of  Solving  Equations.  London, 
1819.* 

Algebraic  Transformations.  London,  1826.* 
HORNSEY,  JOHN, 

English  Grammar.  Y'ork  (Eng.),  1793,  1816.* 
HORSFORD,  E.  N., 

Will’s  Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis.  Boston, 
1854.* 

HORT,  W.  J., 

English  Grammar.  London,  1822.* 
HOUGHTON,  JOHN, 

English  Grammar.  London,  1766.* 

HOUSTON,  SAMUEL, 

An  English  Grammar.  Harrisburg,  1st  edition, 
1818* 

HOWARD,  JEROME  B., 

Child’s  First  Book  in  Reading  and  Drawing. 
New  Y'ork,  1846  (Albany.) 

HOWARD,  NATHANIEL, 

A  Vocabulary,  English  and  Greek.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1810. 

HOWARD,  W.  W., 

Aids  to  French  Composition.  New  York.  ’54. 
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HOWARD,  - , 

Large  anti  Small  Hound  Text  Copies.  New- 
buryport,  1809,* 

HOW  ATT,  JOHN, 

Practical  Book-Keeping.  Glasgow,  1S42.* 
HOWE,  E.,  Jr  , 

Accordeon  Preceptor.  Boston.* 

“  Without  a  Master.  Boston.* 
Complete  Preceptor  for  the  Accordeon.  Best.* 
Clarionet  Instructor.  Boston.* 

School  for  the  Clarionet.  Boston.* 

‘‘  “  “  Flageolet.  Boston;  N.  York.* 

Flute  Preceptor.  New  York.* 

Self  Instructor  for  the  Flute.  Boston;  New 
York* 

Fife  Instructor.  Boston;  New  York.* 

Guitar  “  Boston;  New  York.* 

Melodeon  and  Seraphine  Instructor.  Boston; 
New  York.* 

Yiolin  Instructor.  Boston.* 

“  Preceptor.  Boston.* 

Self  Instructor  for  the  Violin.  Boston.* 
Instrumental  Musician.  In  three  parts.  N.  Y.* 
Musician’s  Companion.  Boston.* 

Piauo  Forte  Instructor.  Now  York.* 

School  for  the  Violin.  New  York.* 

“  “  “  Flute.  New  York.* 

Self  Instructor  for  the  Accordeon.  N.  York.* 
Instructor  for  the  German  Accordeon.  New 
York* 

HOWE,  ELISHA  P., 

The  Young  Citizen’s  Catechism.  New  York.* 
HQ  WE,  S.  G., 

Reader  for  the  Blind.  New  York,  1839.* 

The  Blind  Child’s  Book.  Boston,  1835.* 
HOWE,  S.  L„ 

English  Grammar.  Lancaster,  O.,  1st  ed.,  1838.* 
HOWELL,  JAMES, 

English  Grammar.  London,  1652.* 
HOWLAND,  MRS., 

Infant  School  Manual.  New  York,  1839.* 
HOWS,  JOHN  W.  S., 

The  Ladies’  Reader.  Philadelphia.  1860. 

The  Shakspearian  Reader.  N.  Y.,  ’49,  ’55,  ’57. 
The  Practical  Elocutionist.  New  York,  1819. 
Philadelphia,  (1851,)  7th  ed-,  1857.** 

HOYT,  E., 

Dickinson’s  Elements  of  Geometry.  Bost.,  ’13. 
HUBBARD,  AUSTIN  OSGOOD, 

Elements  of  English  Grammar.  Baltimore,  ’27. 
HUBBARD,  F.  M., 

Poems  of  Catullus.  Boston,  1836.* 

North  Carolina  School  Reader,  No.  2.  New 
York.  1856.* 

HUBBARD,  JOHN, 

The  American  Reader.  (Walpole,  2d  edition, 
1807;)  Trov,  3d  edition,  18i5. 

Rudiments  of  Geography.  Walpole,  (1803,)  3d 
edition,  1807,  (1808,  1811). 

HUDSON,  C., 

Primary  Questions  on  the  Scriptures.  Bost.* 
Questions  for  Higher  Classes  in  sabbath  schools, 
imp.  by  Skinner.  Boston.* 

HUDSON,  - - , 

French  Scholar’s  Guide.  London,  1793. 
IIUGHLS,  EDWARD, 

Outlines  of  Physical  Geography.  London,  1853. 
“  Scripture  Geography  and  History. 
Philadelphia,  1853.* 

HUGHES,  WILLIAM, 

Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  Edited  by  Long. 
Philadelphia,  1856.* 

Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography.  London,  4th  ed. 

1854. 

Bible  Maps  for  Schools.  London,  (1851),  4th 
edition,  1S54. 

HUGHS,  THOMAS, 

The  Universal  Class-Book.  Philadelphia,  1831.* 
New  American  Speaker.  Phila.,  1836,  1848.* 
The  Expositor.  Philadelphia,  1831.* 
HUFELAND,  CHRISTOPHER  WILLIAM, 

Art  of  Prolonging  Life.  Boston,  1854.* 


HULL,  ASA, 

Star  of  the  East,  Hymns  and  Tunes.  Boston, 
1861* 

HULL,  JOSEPH  HERVEY, 

Spelling  Book.* 

English  Grammar  by  Lectures.  Boston,  4th 
ed.,  1828.  (Saratoga  Springs,  6th  ed.,  1830). 
Guide  to  the  English  Language.  Utica,  1820.* 
HUME,  DAVID, 

History  of  England,  abridged  by  Robinson. 
New  York,  1824.* 

The  Student’s  Hume. —  History  of  England. 
New  York,  1859. 

HUMPHREY,  ASA, 

The  English  Prosody.  Boston,  1847. 

Rules  of  Punctuation.  Boston,  1847. 

HUNT,  F.  W., 

Practical  Class-Book  of  History  of  the  World. 
New  York.* 

Colton’s  Historical  Atlas.  New  York,  1860. 
HUNT,  ROBERT, 

Elementary  Physics  ;  Introduction  to  Natural 
Philosophy.  London,  1851. 

HUNT, - , 

Surveying.* 

HUNTEN,  I\, 

Method  for  the  Piano  Forte.  New  York,  1844. 
Boston ;  Philadelphia.* 

Same,  abridged.  New  York;  Bost. ;  Phila.* 
HUNTER,  JOHN, 

English  Grammar.  London.* 

Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  Precis.  Lon¬ 
don.  1851. 

HUNTER,  J.  II., 

Analytical  History  for  Schools.  New  York.* 

HUNTINGFORD, - , 

Greek  Exercises.  1819.* 

HUNTINGTON,  ELEAZER, 

American  Penman.  Hartford,  1825.* 
HUNTINGTON,  F.  D., 

Manual  on  the  Parables.  Boston,  1846.* 
HUNTINGTON,  I.  II., 

True  Art  of  Book-Keeping.  London,  1850.* 
HUNTINGTON,  N.  G., 

System  of  Modern  Geography.  Hartford,  1834, 
1835.  (New  York.)** 

Common  School  Atlas.  Hartford,  1S36.  (N.  Y.) 
HURD,  SETH  T., 

Grammatical  Corrector.  Philadelphia,  1848. 

“  Chart;  or,  Private  Instructed 

Boston,  1827  * 

HURLBUT,  M.  L., 

Ciceronis  Select*  quaedam  Epistol*.  Phil.,  ’36. 
HUS  WORT, - , 

Enchiridion  Novus  Algrisme,  etc.  Cologne, 
1501. 

HUTCHINS,  J., 

An  Abstract  of  English  Grammar.* 
HUTCHINSON,  E., 

Uhlmann’s  Syriac  Grammar.  New  York,  1855.* 
HUTCHINSON,  THOMAS, 

Xenophon’s  Cyropaidea.  Lond.,  6th  ed.,  1765. 
Same,  edited  by  J.  Watts.  Phil.,  1st  ed.,  1806. 
HUTHERSAL,  JOHN, 

English  Grammar.  England,  1814.* 

HUi  TON,  CHARLES,  • 

Complete  Treatise  of  Practical  Arithmetic. 
Edinburgh,  new  edition,  1802.  (London, 
1806.)  New  York,  1st  edition,  1810. 
Bookkeeping.* 

Course  of  Mathematics.  3  vols.  London,  6th 
edition,  18 10. 

Same,  edited  by  R.  Adrian.  2  vols.  New 
York,  1816.  (182S.) 

Mathematical  Tables.  New  York.* 

HUTTON,  ,T.  L., 

Book  of  Nature  laid  Open.  Ed.  by  Blake.  N.Y.* 
HYATT,  JAMES 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  New  York,  1855.* 
HYDE,  ANNA  M., 

Ladder  to  Learning.  Philadelphia.* 

English  History  Simplified.  Philadelphia.* 
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INGERSLEV,  C.  F., 

Latin  and  English  School  Lexicon,  translated  . 
by  Crook  and  Schem.  Philadelphia,  1800. 
INGEKSOi.lv,  CHAKLES  M., 

Conversations  on  English  Grammar.  N.  Y., 

1821,  (2d  ed.,  1822,  1831.  Portland,  1824, 
>28,  ’30;  Boston,  1830;  Phila.,  1825,  >35.)** 

Conversations  on  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Port¬ 
land,  1824.  (Philadelphia,  1822.) 

INGLIS,  J.  W., 

Book-Keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry. 
Edinburgh,  1849.* 

INGPEN,  WILLIAM, 

The  Secrets  of  Numbers,  etc.  London,  1024.* 
IRIARTE,  DON  TOMAS  DE, 

Literary  Fables,  with  English  notes.  Boston, 
3d  edition,  1843.* 

IRONSIDE,  GEORGE, 

Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  (Gloucester 
Grammar.)  New  York,  4th  edition,  1820.** 
Institutio  Grajcse  Grammatics,  (Westminster 
Grammar.)  New  York,  (1815,)  2d  ed.,  1810. 
Moor’s  Elementa  Linguae  Oraecae.  New  York, 
1st  edition,  1813. 

Clarke’s  Homeri  Ilias.  See  Homer. 

L’Homond’s  Historia  Sacra.  See  VHomond. 
Mail’s  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax.  See  Mair. 
Epitome  Historiae  Sacrae.  New  York,  1821.* 
IRVIN,  S.  M., 

Ioway  Grammar,  &c.  Sec  Hamilton  if  Irvin. 
IRVING,  C., 

Catechisms.  4  vols.  New  York,  1st  edition, 

1822.  (2d  ed.,  1824.  3d  ed.,  1827,  Baltimore.) 
IRVING,  DAVID, 

Elements  of  English  Composition.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  18t>3.  Boston,  2d  American  edition, 
1826.  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  2d  ed.,  1825.* 
IRVING,  WASHINGTON, 

The  Crayon  Reading  Book.  New  York,  1849.** 
The  Life  of  Columbus.* 

ISOCRATES, 

Panegyricus,  ed.  by  C.  C.  Felton.  Cambridge.* 
IVES,  E., 

Musical  ABC.  New  York,  1851  * 

“  Spelling-Book.  New  York,  1851,* 

“  Reader.  New  York,  1851.* 

“  Wreath.  New  York,  1851.* 

The  Operatic  Album.  Boston.* 

Manual  of  Instruction  in  Art  of  Singing.  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1831.  New  York,  1845. 

American  Infant  School  Singing-Book.  Hart¬ 
ford,  1831* 

American  Elementary  Singing-Book.  Hartford, 
1832,* 

IVES,  L.  S., 

Catechism  for  Oral  Teaching.  New^York.* 


J. 


JACK,  RICHARD, 

Elements  of  Conic  Sections.  Edin.,  1742.* 
JACKSON,  HENRY, 

New  Arithmetic  for  Schools.  Portland,  1826.* 
Arithmetical  Foundation.  Portland,  2d  ed.  ’39. 
44  Catechism.  1838.* 

JACKSON,  GEORGE, 

New  Check  Journal.  London,  1830.* 


JACKSON,  J.  R„ 

Minerals  and  their  Uses.  London,  1849. 
Chartography,  (Nicolay’s  Manual  of  Geog. 
Science,  Part  I.)  London,  1852. 
JACKSON,  ISAAC  W., 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Optics.  New  York, 
1848;  Schenectady,  2d  edition,  1852,  1854; 
Albany.* 

Elements  of  Conic  Sections.  Schenectady, 
1854.  Albany.* 

JACKSON,  SAMUEL, 

Nature  Improved;  or,  New  Method  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Languages.  Philadelphia,  1827.* 
JACKSON,  THOMAS, 

Questions  on  the  Lessons,  Collects,  &c.,  No.  1. 
New  York,  2d  edition,  1843. 

JACKSON.  WILLIAM, 

Book-Keeping  in  the  True  Italian  Form.  New 
York,  1811. 

Elements  of  Penmanship.  New  York.* 

JACOB,  - , 

See  Bourgery  <f  Jacob. 

Instructor  for  the  German  Accordeon.  N.  Y.* 
JACOBS,  FREDERICK, 

Greek  Reader,  Philadelphia,  1858.* 

(Edited  bv  Everett.)  Boston, 
(1824,  1826,)  1827. 

Ed.  by  C.  Anthon.  New  York, 
(1819,)  1859. 

Ed.  by  P.  Bullions.  New  York, 
2d  edition,  1846. 

Ed.  by  D.  Patterson.  N.  York, 
1829.* 


%  Ed.  by  Pickering.  Bost.,  1838.* 
Translation  by  Casserly.  New 
York,  1842,  (Philadel.,  1858.) 

Latin  Reader.  See  Jacobs  <f  Boring. 

JACOBS  &  DOE  RING, 

Latin  Reader,  Part  I,  edited  by  E.  A  Andrews. 

Boston,  (1837).  3d  ed.  1838;  9th 
ed.  1844.  10th  ed.  1845,  (1857.) 

44  44  Ed.  by  G.  Bancroft.  (North¬ 

ampton,  1825.)  Boston,  ( *820,) 
1836,  1838.  (Philadelphia  )** 

“  “  Ed.  by  P.  Bullions.  New  York, 

Sthedition,  1846. 

44  44  Ed.  by  C.  D.  Cleveland.  (2d 

Latin  Book.)  Philadelphia, 
1847  * 

44  44  Ed.  by  J.  D.  Ogilby.  New  York, 

2d  edition,  1830. 

44  44  Exped.  Method,  Ac.,  with  In¬ 

terlinear  trans.  Salem,  1828.* 

Latin  Reader.  Part  II.  Ed.  by  G.  Bancroft. 

Boston,  1825,  ’27.  ( Phil.  .828.) 

44  44  Parts  I.  and  If.  Philadelphia.* 

44  44  Ed.  by  J.  D.  Ogilby.  New  York, 

5th  edition.  1834. 

JACOBS,  J.  A., 

Learning  to  Spell,  &c.  Parti.  N.  Y.,  1861, 

“  44  44  44  44  II.  N.  Y* 

Primary  Lessons  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Parts  I.  k  II. 
New  York,  1860. 

JACOBUS,  M.  W., 

Questions  on  Matthew.  New  York,  1849.* 
JAEGER,  B., 

Class-Book  of  Zoology.  New  York,  1850  ;  2d 
edition,  1850.** 

JAMES,  JOSEPH, 

O’Neill’s  Geography  and  Popular  Astrouomy. 
Baltimore,  1812. 

JAMIESON,  ALEXANDER, 

Grammar  of  Logic  New  Haven,  1st  edition, 
1822.  (New  York.) 

Grammar  of  Rhetoric.  New  Haven.  1st  edition, 
1820;  (4th  edition,  1826.  6th  edition,  1831.) 
10th  edition,  1833.  (16th  edition,  1836,)  19th 
edition,  1839.  (21st  edition,  1841.)  27th 

edition,  1848.  35th  edition,  1856.** 

Questions  to  do.  (Anon.)  New  Haven,  1820.** 
JAMBLICIIUS, - , 

Theologumena  Arithmeticae.  Leipsic,  1817.* 
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In  Aritlimeticam  Introductionem,  etc.  Arn¬ 
hem,  1668.* 

JANEWAY,  JAMES, 

Token  for  Children.  Boston,  1718.* 
JAQUETT,  J., 

Hahn’s  Hebrew  Bible.  New  York.* 

JARVES,  JAMES  J. 

Art  Hints.  New  York,  1S55. 

JARVIS,  CHARLES, 

Piano  Forte  Instructor.  Philadelphia,  1852.* 
JARVIS,  EDWARD, 

Primary  Physiology  for  Schools.  Philadelphia, 
1848.  (50.)** 

Practical  Physiology  for  Schools.  Philadelphia, 
1S47,  1848,  (1854.) 

JAUDON,  DANIEL, 

The  Union  Grammar.  Philadelphia,  1812. 
System  of  Polite  Learning.  Phila.  1806.* 
JAUDON,  D.,  S.  ADDINGTON  &T.  WATSON, 
English  Orthographical  Expositor.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  2d  edition,  1807.  (4th  edition,  1812.) 
15th  edition,  1833.  (18th  edition,  1847.) 
Youth’s  Arithmetical  Guide.  Phila.  1805, 1807.* 
JEAKE,  SAMUEL, 

Arithmetick  surveighed  and  Reviewed.  Lond. 
1696.* 

JENNINGS,  DAVID, 

Introduction  to  Use  of  the  Globes  and  Orrery. 
London,  1752. 

JENNINGS.  WILLIAM, 

Book-Keeping  Adapted  to  Modern  Practice. 
Dublin,  1802.* 

JENKINS,  AMAZIAH, 

Systematic  Lectures  on  English  Grammar. 
Rochester  (1st  edition,  1835),  1836.* 
JENKINS,  JOHN, 

The  Art  of  Writing.  Cambridge,  181.3, 

JESS,  ZACHARIAH.  See  John  Tocld. 

JESS, - , 

Surveying.* 

JEWETT,  MRS., 

Parents’ Gift.  Illustrated.  London  and  N.  Y.* 
JEWETT,  J.  L., 

Rowan’s  Modern  French  Reader.  N.  Yr.  1847. 
De  Fivas’  Classical  French  Reader.  N.  Y.  1850. 
De  Fivas’  Advanced  French  Reader.  N.  York, 

1850* 

Ollendorff’s  New  Method  of  learning  French. 

New  York,  1849. 

Ivey  to  do.  New  Y'ork,  1819. 

Spiers’  French  and  English  Dictionary.  New 
York,  n.  d. 

Same,  School  edition.  New  York.* 

JEWETT,  JOHN  P., 

Economical  Writing-Books.  Boston,  1S17.* 

JEWETT, - , 

Flute  Instructor.  New  York.* 

National  Accordion  Teacher.  Boston.* 

“  Flute  “  Boston.* 

u  Violin  “  Boston.* 

JOEL,  THOMAS, 

English  Grammar.  London,  1775.* 

JOE  it  EES,  L., 

Method  of  Calculating  Equation  of  Payments. 
New  York,  1839.* 

JOHNSON,  A.  B., 

Treatise  on  Language.  New  Y’ork.* 

Meanings  of  Words  Analyzed.  N.  Y'ork,  1854.* 
JOHNSON,  A.  N., 

1  nstruction  in  Thorough  Base.  Bost.j  N.  York.* 
JOHNSON,  E.  A., 

Classics.  See  T.  K.  Arnold. 

Madvig’s  Latin  Grammar.  Transl.  by  Wood. 
New  York.* 

Madvig’s  School  Grammar.  (Same  abridged.) 
New  York  * 

JOHNSON,  F.  G., 

Aid  to  Teachers  and  Students  in  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy.  New  York,  1856.* 

Philosophical  Charts.* 

Key  to  Johnson’s  Philosophical  Charts.  Hart¬ 
ford,  1853.  New  York,  1855.** 


JOHNSON,  HERMAN  M., 

Herodoti  Orientalia  Antiquiora.'N.  York,  1856.* 
JOHNSON,  J.  C., 

Juvenile  Oratorios.  New  York,  1856.* 

The  Cherubs.  Boston,  1863.* 

JOHNSON  &  OSGOOD, 

The  Normal  Song-Book.  New  York.* 
JOHNSON,  JEREMIAH, 

The  Y'oung  Singer’s  Friend.  New  York.* 
JOHNSON,  J.  D„ 

Scott’s  Lesson’s  in  Elocution,  enlarged.  Phila.* 
Adam’s  Rudiments  of  Latin  and  English  Gram 
mar.  New  York,  3d  edition,  1838,  1839. 
JOHNSON,  JOS., 

Arithmetick  in  Two  Books.  London,  1633.* 
JOHNSON,  LAURA, 

Botanical  Teacher.  Albany,  1834.* 

JOHNSON,  L.  D., 

MemoriaTechnica.  Lowell,  1845.  Boston,  1847.* 
JOHNSON,  RICHARD, 

Grammatical  Commentaries;  Apparatus  to  a 
new  National  Grammar.  London,  1706. 
JOHNSON,  SAMUEL, 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  2  vols. 
Phila.  1st  American  edition,  181S,  (4  vols. 
1818.  Boston.) 

Same.  Edited  by  J.  Hamilton.  Philadelphia, 
(3d  edition,  1814,)  1817. 

“  Imp.  by  Todd,  and  abridged.  Boston, 

1828  * 

“  Todd’s  edition,  abridged  by  Chalmers. 
London,  1824.  (Boston,  1828.) 
Walker’s  Johnson,  Pronouncing  English  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Edited  by  Todd.  N.  York;  Phila¬ 
delphia.* 

Pocket  Dictionary.  New  York;  Philadelphia.* 
Grammar  of  English  Tongue;  in  Die.  of  Eng. 
Lang.* 

History  of  English  Language  ;  in  Die.  of  Eng. 
Lang.* 

JOHNSON  S.  &  JOHN  WALKER, 
Pronouncing  English  Dictionary.  Phila.* 
JOHNSON  SAMUEL,  D.  D.,  (of  New  York.) 
English  and  Hebrew  Grammar.  Lond,  (1767,) 
2d  edition,  1771. 

An  English  Grammar.* 

A  Catechism.* 

Compendium  of  Logic,  Metaphysics, and  Ethics. 

Philadelphia,  1752.* 

Elementica  Philosophica.  Phil.  1752.* 

Etliica  Elementa.  Boston,  1746.  Phila.  1752.* 
JOHNSON,  SARAH, 

Botanical  Teacher  for  N.  America.  Albany.* 
JOHNSON,  THOMAS, 

Novus  Graecorum  Epigrammatum  Delectus. 
Eton,  new  edition,  1777* 

JOHNSON,  W.  R., 

The  History  of  Greece,  in  easy  Verse.  London, 
1807. 

JOHNSON,  WALTER  R., 

Knapp’s  Chemical  Technology.  2  vols.  Phila¬ 
delphia.* 

Moffat’s  Scientific  Class-Book.  Parti.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1835. 

System  of  Natural  Philosophy.  (Same  work.) 
Philadelphia,  1848.* 

Moffat’s  Scientific  Class-Book.  Part  II.  Phila.* 
“  Chemistry.  (Same  work.)  Phila.,  8th 
edition,  1840. 

Weisbach’s  Mechanics  of  Machinery  and  En¬ 
gineering.  2  vols.  Philadelphia,  1st  edi¬ 
tion,  1848. 

Gaultier’s  First  Lessons  in  Practical  Geometry. 
Philadelphia,  1S29.* 

Introduction  to  the  Greek  Language.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1829.* 

JOHNSTON,  ALEXANDER  Iv., 

Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena.  Phila¬ 
delphia.* 

JOHNSTON,  ELIAS, 

Hamilton’s  Introduction  to  Merchandise  Re¬ 
modelled.  Edinburgh,  1820.* 
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JOHNSTON,  GEORGE, 

Introduction  to  Conchologv.  London,  1850. 
JOHNSTON,  JAMES  F.  W., 

Elements  of  Agric.  Chemistry  and  Geology. 

Edited  by  S.  Brown.  New  York,  1851.* 
Catechism  of  Agric.  Chemistry  and  Geology. 
Edited  by  Norton  and  Pitkin.  Alb.,  1845.* 
Same.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Norton.  N.  Y.,  1856. 
Catechism  of  Agric.  Chemistry  and  Botany. 
New  Haven.* 

Lectures  on  Application  %f  Chemistry,  etc.,  to 
Agriculture.  New  York,  1856.* 

Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  New  York.* 
JOHNSTON,  JOHN, 

Rudiments  of  Philosophy.  Philadelphia,  1850.* 
Manual  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Philadelphia, 
1816,  1847  * 

Primary  Natural  Philosophy.  Philadelphia.* 
Turner’s  Primary  Natural  Chemistry.  (Middle- 
town.  1840.  Philadelphia,  1847,)  1848. 
Turner’s  Elementary  Chemistry,  for  Common 
Schools.  Philadelphia,  1850.* 
JOHNSTONE,  R.  1  ., 

Mathematical  Kev.  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  1856.* 
JONES,  ISAAC, 

Constitution  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
States,  for  Schools.  Boston,  1828.* 

JONES,  JOHN, 

Grammar  of  the  Greek  Tongue.  Lond.  1804. 
(ONES,  JOHN  FRANKLIN,  (soubriquet.) 

Spelling-Book.  See  JV.  S.  Cardell. 

JONES,  J.  II., 

Practical  Guide  to  Thorough  Bass.  N.  Y.  1852.* 
JONES,  JOSHUA, 

An  English  Grammar.  Philadelphia,  1841.* 
(ONES,  STEPHEN, 

Pronouncing  and  Explan.  Dictionary,  (Sheridan 
Improved.)  London,  2d  edition,  1798. 
(ONES,  THOMAS, 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Book-keeping.  New 
York,  1841.* 

Book-keeping  and  Accountantship.  New  York, 
(1849,  1856,)  i860. 

ONES,  T.  I*.  See  Mrs.  Jane  Marcet. 

IONES,  WILLIAM, 

New  Introduction  to  the  Mathematics.  Lond. 
1705.* 

rONES,  WILLIAM, 

Elementary  Writing-Books,  in  8  Nos.* 

IONES,  - 1, 

English  System  of  Book-keeping.  1804.* 
fONSON,  BENJAMIN, 

English  Grammar.  London,  1034,  1816.* 
rORDANUS, 

Arithmetica,  etc.  Paris,  1496.* 

JOSSE, - , 

Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language,  revised  by 
Sales.  Boston,  2d  ed.  1825.  lltli  ed.  1843.* 
JOSLIN,  GILMAN, 

Solar  Telluric  Globe.  Boston,  1852.* 
[OUANNE,  L.  E., 

The  Gender  of  French  Nouns  in  Rhymes.  New 
York,  1857.* 

OUFFROY, - , 

Introduction  to  Ethics,  translated  by  Clian- 
ning.  2  vols.  Boston,  1840.* 
rOUSSE,  J., 

Catechism  of  Music.  Boston;  New  York.* 
rOUVENCY,  FATHER, 

Appendix  de  Diis  et  Ileroibus,  with  Sivet’s  His- 
toria  Grreca.  New  Haven,  1st  edition,  1822. 
JOY,  T.  S.  See  L?  Homond. 

JOYCE,  J., 

Practical  Arithmetic.  Lond.  1816.  Edited  by  J. 

Walker.  Baltimore,  1819. 

Scientific  Dialogues.  Philadelphia,  3d  edition, 
1824;  Cooperstown.* 

Scientific  Dialogues,  revised  by  Pinnock  and 
Griffith.  London  (1846),  1852. 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
London,  new  edition,  1852. 


JUDD,  B., 

Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy,  abridged.  N.  York, 

1828. 

JUDSON,  ADONIRAM, 

An  English  Grammar.  Boston,  1808.* 
JUSTINIAN, 

The  Institutes,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Cooper.  New 
York,  1852.* 

JUSTIN  US, 

De  Historiis  Philippicis,  etc.  Edited  by  Can- 
tel,  (Help.  ed.).  Dublin,  1790.  2d  ed.  1811.** 
JUVENAL, 

Satires.  Edited  by  Anthon.  New  York,  1857. 

“.  By  editor  of  Greek  Delectus  (Lever- 
ett.)  Boston,  1826.* 

“  Edited  by  Prateus,  (Delp.  ed.)  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1st  edition,  1814.* 

“  French  translation,  by  Dusaulx.  Edi¬ 

ted  by  Achaintre.  Vol.  I.  Paris,  10th 
edition,  1826. 

“  Literally  translated,  (with  Perseus, 

etc.)  by  Evans  and  Giflord.  N.  Y.* 
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KALTSCHMIDT,  J.  H., 

Worterbuch  der  Deutschen  Sprache.  Nbrdlin* 
gen,  1854. 

School  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Language.  Edi¬ 
ted  by  Schmitz  and  Zumpt.  Phila.  1851,  ’60. 
KAMES,  HENRY  HOME,  OF, 

Elements  of  Criticism.  2  vols.  Edinb.,  1785. 
(Philadelphia,  2d  edition,  1816).  New  York,  3d 
edition,  1819. 

Same.  Edited  by  Boyd.  New  York,  1855.*  * 

“  Edited  by  Mills.  New  York,  1849.* 

“  Abridged  by  Frost.  (Philadelphia, 
1831.)  New  York,  1850. 

Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking.  New 
York,  1813, 1818* 

KANE,  ROBERT, 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  Edited  by  Draper. 
New  York,  1843.* 

KASTNER,  A.  GOTTHELF, 

Geschiclite  der  Mathematik.  4  vols.  Gottingen, 
1796-1800.*  * 

KATER,  H.  See  Lardner  cj-  Kater. 

KAY,  JAMES  JR., 

Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader  and  Definer. 
Part  I.  Philadelphia  (1840),  1846. 

“  II.  and  III.  Philadelphia,  1816. 

KEACII, - , 

The  Baptist  Catechism.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  New 
York,  1852.  Philadelphia,  1852.* 

Same,  with  references.  New  York,  1852. 
KEAGY,  JOHN  M., 

The  Pestalozzian  Primer.  Harrisburg,  1827. 
Oswald’s  Etymological  Dictionary.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1836,  1847,  1848. 

KEATING,  W., 

Conversation  on  Chemistry,  with  Notes.  Bos¬ 
ton,  1824* 

KEATINGS,  J.  G., 

Singing-Class  Manual.  1857.* 

KECKERMANN,  BARTHOLOMEW, 

Systema  Logicum.  Frankfort,  1622. 

KEERELS,  JEAN  GUSTAVE, 

Collegiate  Course  in  the  French  Language.  N.  * 
York,  1857. 

Key  to  do.  New  York.* 

New  Method  of  Learning  French.  N.  York.* 

Key  to  do.  New  York.* 

KEIGHTLEY,  THOMAS, 

Universal  History,  revised  by  Lardner.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1858.* 

Outlines  of  History.  Philadelphia.* 

History  of  Greece.  New  York.* 

“  “  Rome.  New  York.* 

“  “  the  Roman  Empire.  New  York.* 

Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  New 
York,  1837.* 

KEIL,  HENRY, 

Grammatici  Latini.  6  vols.  Leipsic,  1855-1860. 
KEITH,  THOMAS, 

Arithmetic.  Philadelphia.* 

New  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  Lon¬ 
don,  4th  edition,  1815. 

Same.  Edited  by  Wright.  London,  1837. 

“  Edited  by  Adrian.  New  York,  1825. 

4th  edition,  1826. 

Hawney’s  Complete  Measurer.  Edited  by  Craig. 
Baltimore,  4th  edition,  1820. 

KELLER,  E., 

New  German  Method.  St.  Louis.* 

KELLEY,  H  ALL  J., 

Instructor  for  Common  Schools.  Boston,  3d 
edition,  1821. 

American  Instructor.  2d  Book.  Boston,  2d  edi¬ 
tion,  1826. 


KELLEY,  HALL  J.,  ( continued .) 

The  First  Spelling-Book.  Boston,  6th  ed.  1826.* 
“  Second  “  “  Boston,  1827.  6th  edi¬ 

tion,  1829* 

Lessons  in  Orthography.* 

KELLY,  P., 

Elem’ts  of  Book-keeping.  Lond.  1801 ;  Phil.  ’03.* 

KELLY, - ,  (or  KELLEY,) 

New  Juvenile  Primer.  Philadelphia.* 
KELLY,  WILLIAM, 

Merchant’s  Companion.  Cork,  1714.* 
KENDALL,  E.  OTIS, 

Uranography.  Philadelphia,  1844.  (1849.) 

Atlas  of  the  Heavens.  Philadelphia,  1809.* 
KENDALL, - , 

Walker’s  Geometry.  Philadelphia,  1846.* 
Instruction  Book  for  the  Clarionet.  N.  York.* 
KENDRICK,  ASAHEL  C., 

Introduction  to  the  Greek  Language.  N.  York, 
2d  edition,  1855. 

Primary  Greek  Book.  New  York,  1852.* 

Greek  Ollendorff.  New  York,  1852,  1857.* 

KEN  NAD  AY. - , 

Sunday-School  Speaker.  Philadelphia.* 
KENNEDY,  C.  11., 

Demosthenes  —  Olynthiac,  and  other  Orations, 
translated.  New  York,  1857.* 

KENNEDY,  PLATT., 

New  Grammatical  Spelling-Book.  N.  Y.  1801.* 
KENNETT,  B., 

Roman  Antiquities.  Lond.  1746;  Baltimore.* 
KENNION,  CHARLOTTE, 

English  Grammar.  London,  1842.* 

KEN  RICK,  JOHN, 

Key  to  Course  of  Exercises  in  Latin  Syntax. 
New  York,  1831.* 

KENRICIv,  WILLIAM, 

Rhetorical  Grammar.  London,  1784.* 

KENT,  JAMES, 

Course  of  English  Reading,  enlarged  by  King. 

Edited  by  Oakley.  New  York,  1853.'* 
Commentaries,  in  Questions  and  Answers,  by 
Kinnic.  Philadelphia.*  • 

KENT,  J.  EMERSON, 

First  Lessons  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Bos¬ 
ton,  1856. 

KENTISH,  THOMAS, 

Treatise  on  a  Box  of  Instruments.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1852.* 

KENYON,  WILLIAM  C., 

Elements  of  English  Grammar.  Rochester, 
(1849.)  7th  edition,  1856. 

KERL,  SIMON, 

Primary  English  Grammar.  New  York,  1861.* 
Comprehensive  English  Grammar.  New  York 
1861* 

Treatise  on  the  English  Language.  Cincinnati.* 
System  of  Arithmetic.  Philadelphia.* 
KERNEY,  M.  J., 

Columbian  Arithmetic.  Baltimore,  1856. 
KERNEY, - , 

Murray’s  English  Grammar.  Baltimore.* 
Compendium  of  History.  Baltimore.* 
KERSEY,  JOHN, 

Incomparable  Treatise  on  Algebra.  London, 
1673.* 

KERR,  R., 

Lavoisier’s  Elements  of  Chemistry.  Boston, 
1819* 

KETT,  HENRY, 

Elements  of  General  Knowledge.  2  vols.  Bal¬ 
timore,  1812.* 

KIDD, - , 

Elocution,  or  Vocal  Culture.* 

KIDDEY,  D.  P., 

Elements  of  Ancient  History.  New  York.* 
KIDDLE,  HENRY, 

Manual  of  Astronomy,  etc.  New  York,  (1852, 
1855,  1857.)  New  edition,  1858. 

See  Goold  Brown. 

KIENER, - , 

Conchology.  Part  I.  Boston.* 
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KIEPEItT,  H., 

Karte  der  Lander  an  der  Ostsee.  Berlin,  1854. 
KILSON,  ROGER, 

Englisli  Grammar.  London,  1807.* 

KIMBALL.  J.  C., 

Original  Key  to  Algebra.  Manchester,  N.  H., 
1856. 

Arithmetic.  New  Hampshire,  1856. 

KIMBER, - , 

Arithmetic  made  Easy  for  Children.  2d  ed.  1807.* 
KIMBER,  ABBY, 

Familiar  Botany,  with  Botanical  Dictionary. 
Philadelphia.* 

KIMBER,  EMMOR, 

Arithmetic  made  easy  for  Children.  Phila., 
4th  edition,  1809. 

KING,  CHARLES, 

English  Reading.  See  James  Kent. 

KING,  JOHN, 

The  Microscopist’s  Companion.  Cincin.  1859. 
KING,  WALTER  W., 

English  Grammar.  London,  1841.* 
KINGSBURY,  C.  1\, 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Artillery  and  Infantry. 
New  York,  1849.* 

KINGSBURY,  J., 

New  Improved  Dictionary,  for  Children.  Bos¬ 
ton,  1822. 

KINGSLEY,  GEORGE, 

The  Juvenile  Choir.  New  York,  1847.* 

Young  Ladies’  Harp.  New  York.* 
KINGSLEY,  JAMES  L., 

Cicero  —  De  Oratore.  New  Haven,  1832.  2d  edi¬ 
tion,  1836.  3d  edition,  1839. 

Tacitus.  Historiarum  Lib.  V.  New  Haven,  2d 
edition,  1838.  Philadelphia.* 

KINNE,  WILLIAM, 

Short  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic.  Hal¬ 
lowed,  (1807.)  2d  ed.,  1809.  3d  ed.,  1810. 
KINNERSLY,  EBENEZER, 

Experiments  in  Electricity.  Phil.  1764.* 
KINNIE, - , 

Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  in  Questions  and 
Answers.  Philadelphia.* 

Kent’s  Commentaries,  in  Questions  and  An¬ 
swers.  Philadelphia.* 

KIKBY,  W.,  &  W.  SPENCE, 

Introduction  to  Entomology.  Phila.,  1847.* 
KIRKES,  W.  S.,  &  J.  PAGET, 

Manual  of  Physiology.  Philadelphia.* 

KIRK  HAM,  SAMUEL, 

English  Grammar,  in  Familiar  Lectures.  Har¬ 
risburg,  2d  ed.  1825,  (1835.)  N.  York,  12th 
ed.  1829.  (25th  ed.  1832,  26th  ed.  1833.)  107th 
ed.  1835.  (Rochester,  10th  ed.  1829,  1836. 
36th  ed.  1834.  42d  ed.  1836,  49th  ed.  1840, 
53d  ed.  1841.) 

Essay  on  Elocution.  Baltimore,  2d  ed.  1834,  ’56. 
Exercises  in  Elocution.  New  York,  1855.* 
KIRKLAND,  MRS., 

Dvmond’s  Essays  on  Morality.  New  York.* 
KIRKLAND,  — -, 

English  Grammar.* 

KLIPSTEIN,  LOUIS  F., 

Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.  New  York,  1849,  ’53.* 
Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica.  2  vols.  N.  Y.  1845.* 
Study  of  Modern  Languages.  New  York,  1838.* 
Natale  Sancti  Gregorii  Papae,  N.  York,  1849.* 
See  Thorpe  &  Klipstein. 

KNAPP,  F., 

Chemical  Technology,  with  Notes  by  Johnson. 
2  vols.  Philadelphia.* 

KNAPP  &  RIGHTMEYER, 

Complete  System  of  Practical  and  Ornamental 
Penmanship,  in  26  Nos.  New  York,  1855.* 
KNEELAND,  ABNER, 

Child’s  Spelling-Book.  Keene,  1st  ed.  1802.* 
American  Pronouncing  Spelling-Book.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1825. 

American  Definition  Spelling-Book.  (Keene, 
1st  ed.  1802.  Windsor,  1st  ed.  1804.)  Con¬ 
cord,  (2d  ed.  1814,)  4th  edition,  1826. 


KNEELAND,  ABNER,  ( continued .) 

New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English.  Philar 
delpliia,  1822.* 

KNEEL Y,  JOHN, 

American  Arithmetic,  Balt.* 

Key  to  do.  Balt.* 

KNIGHTON,  F., 

American  Etymological  School  Grammar.  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1853.* 

American  Primary  Grammar.  Philadelphia.* 
Young  Composer;  Exercises  in  English  Com¬ 
position.  Philadelphia,  1853.* 

White’s  Outline  of  Universal  History.  Phila¬ 
delphia.* 

KNORR,  JULIUS, 

Methodical  Guide  to  the  Piano  Forte.  New 
York* 

Muller’s  Instruction  Book  for  the  Piano  Forte. 
New  York.* 

KNOWLES,  JOHN, 

Principles  of  English  Grammar.  3d  ed.  Lon¬ 
don,  1794.* 

KNOWLES,  J.  SHERIDAN, 

Rhetorical  Reader.  Philadelphia.* 
Elocutionist.  Edited  by  Sargent  and  Randall. 
New  York,  1845. 

Debate  upon  Character  of  J.  Cassar.  Boston, 
1856. 

KNOWLTON,  JOSEPH, 

An  English  Grammar.  Salem,  1818.  2d  edi¬ 
tion,  1832.* 

KNOWLTON,  - , 

Elocution  and  Reader.  New  York.* 

KNOX,  F., 

Principles  of  Eloquence.  Boston,  1804,  (1805). 
KOBEL,  JACOB, 

Ain  New  geordnet  Rechen,  etc.  Augsburg, 
1514* 

KOESTLER,  FELIX,  J.  B., 

Practical  and  Theoretical  French  Grammar. 
New  York,  3d  edition,  1854. 
KOIILRAUSCH,  F., 

History  of  Germany,  translated  by  Haas.  New 
York,  1859. 

KCEPPEN,  A.  L., 

The  World  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  Historical 
Geography.  New  York,  1854.* 
Historico-Geographical  Atlas  of  Middle  Ages. 
New  York,  1854.* 

KRAITSER,  CHARLES, 

Glossology;  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Lan¬ 
guage.  New  York,  1852.* 

KREB,  J.  P., 

Guide  for  Writing  Latin.  Andover.* 

KRUSI,  HERMANN, 

Principles  of  Perspective.  New  York.* 
KUCHEL,  C., 

Columbian  Drawing  Book.  Hartford,  1849.* 
KiJHNER,  RAPHAEL, 

Latin  Exercise  Book.  Edited  by  J.  T.  Champ- 
lin.  Boston,  1851.* 

Elementary  Grammar  of  Latin  Language  with 
Exercises,  &c.,  translated  by  Champlin. 
Boston,  1845,  (1851). 

Elementary  Grammar  of  Greek  Language, 
translated  by  Taylor.  New  York,  20th  edi¬ 
tion,  1859. 

Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  translated 
by  Edwards  and  Taylor.  New  York,  (4th 
edition,  ’57.)  7th  edition,  ’60.  (Boston,  ’49.) 
KUNST,  P.  T., 

American  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  Languages.  Philadelphia.* 
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LABLACHE,  L., 

Complete  Method  of  Singing.  Boston.  New 
York.* 

Same,  abridged.  New  York.* 

LABORDE,  M., 

Introduction  to  Physiology.  New  York,  1855.* 
LABRANOS,  CHRISTOPHOROS, 

Stoicheia  Botanikes,  Kerkura  (Corfu)  1853. 
LACROIX,  S.  F.  See  John  Farrar. 

LA  CROZE,  - , 

Abrege  Chronologique  de  P  Histoire  Univer- 
selle.  Edited  by  Formey,  Amsterdam,  5th 
edition,  1757. 

Historical  Grammar.  Translated  by  Peacock, 
and  revised  by  Bingham.  Boston,  2d  edi¬ 
tion,  1808. 

LACY,  - , 

Elocution.* 

Moral  Philosophy,  1S35.* 

LAOREYT,  C., 

French  Pronunciation.  Philadelphia.* 
Chrestomathie  de  la  Literateur  Frangaise. 
Philadelphia.* 

Study  of  French  Simplified.  New  York.* 

LA  FONTAINE, 

Fables  in  French.  Boston,  1843.  New  York.* 
LAGERHAUM,  C.  M., 

Geomotri  i  forening  med  Linearteckning. 
Stockholm,  3d  edition,  1852. 

LAIDLAW,  ALEXANDER  H., 

An  American  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  Philadelphia.* 

LAKE,  JOHN  N., 

Maury’s  Principles  of  Eloquence,  translated. 
Albany,  1797.* 

LAMAR,  P.  F., 

Practical  Grammar,  (Eng.).  Philadelphia,  ’59.* 

LAMARCK,  - , 

Genera  of  Shells.  Boston.* 

LAMB,  ANTHONY, 

Boeckh’s  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians. 
Boston.* 

LAMB,  J., 

Child’s  Primer,  First  Book  for  Primary  Schools. 
Burlington,  1828.* 

LAMBERT,  JOHN, 

The  Perpetual  Balance.  London,  1812.* 
LAMBERT,  T.  S., 

Pictorial  Physiology.  (First  Book).  N.  York. 

Portland,  1851. '  Hartford,  1854.* 

Hygienic  Physiology.  (First  Book).  Portland. 
1852.  Hartford,  1854. 

Pictorial  Anatomy,  bound  with  same.  Port¬ 
land,  1851.  Hartford,  1854. 

Practical  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Patholo¬ 
gy.  (Second  Book)/  Portland,  1851.  (New 
York.)** 

Popular  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  (Third 
Book.)  Portland,  1851.  Auburn,  1852.  (N. 
York.) 

Human  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

(Third  Book.)  Hartford,  1854.** 

Pictorial  Anatomy  and  Physiology  —  25  Plates. 
Portland,  1851* 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology.*  (  ?) 
Vegetable  Physiology.*  (  ?) 

LANCELOT,  C., 

The  Port  Royal  Latin  Grammar.* 

LANE,  J.  F.  W., 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Boston, 
1844* 

LANGFORD,  R., 

Merchant’s  Accounts;  or,  Book-Keeping  after 
the  Italian  Method.  Loudon,  1824.* 


LAPORTE,  COUNT  DE, 

French  Grammar.  Boston.* 

Self-teaching  Reader,  in  French.  Boston.* 
French  Speaking  Exercises.  Boston,  2nd  edi¬ 
tion,  1847. 

Key  to  do.  Boston.* 

Guide  to  French  Pronunciation,  &c.  Edited  by 
Camp.  New  York,  ls53.  Boston. 
LARDNER,  DYONYSIUS, 

Handbooks  of  Nat.  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 
Course  I.  Philadelphia,  1851. 

“  If.  Philadelphia.* 

“  III.  Philadelphia,  1854. 

History  of  the  World.  Philadelphia,  1859. 

See  Keightley. 

LARDNER,  D.,  &  H.  KATER, 

Treatise  on  Mechanics.  Cam.  1831.  Pliiladel.* 

LARKIN,  - , 

Elements  of  Geometry.* 

LASAR,  SI G ESMOND, ‘ 

Vocal  Music  for  Seminaries,  &c.  New  York.* 
LATHAM,  ROBERT  GORDON, 

Elementary  English  Grammar,  revised  by  F.  J. 

Child.  Cambridge,  1852.* 

Handbook  of  the  English  Language.  New 
York,  1852. 

The  English  Grammar.  2  vols.  London,  I860.* 
Logic  in  its  Application  to  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage.  London,  1SG0.* 

Elements  of  the  English  Language  for  the  Use 
of  Ladies’  Schools.  London,  I860.* 

History  and  Etymology  of  English  Language. 
London,  1850.* 

LATHROP,  JOHN,  Jr., 

Compendious  Treatise  on  the  use  of  Globes  and 
Maps.  Boston,  (1812,)  1821. 

LAURI,  ABBE. 

Dizionario  Franc.-Ital.,  Ital.-France.  Paris, 

is  so. 

Dictionaire  Portatif  Franc.-Ital.  Paris.  1830. 
LAVOISIER,  A.  L., 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  Pliila.,  4th  ed.  1799; 
N.  Y.  1805.* 

LAW,  — — -, 

Art  of  Singing,  in  Three  Parts,  1806.* 

LAWE  -,  EDWARD, 

Naval  Book-Keeping  in  all  its  Branches.  Lon¬ 
don,  1827.* 

LAWRENCE,  CHARLES  D., 

Practical  Arithmetic.* 

Primary  Algebra.  Auburn,  1854. 

Elements  of  Algebra.* 

LAWRENCE,  MRS.  J ULTA , 

Mangnall’s  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Ques¬ 
tions.  New  York,  1848. 

LEACH,  DANIEL,  &  ROBERT  SWAN, 

First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Boston.* 
Elementary  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  Boston, 
1853,  (1855,  1857).  — 

LEACH,  DANIEL,  &  W.  D.  SWAN, 

Primary  school  Arithmetic.  Boston.  1855.* 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Arithmetic.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1850.  (Boston,  1853,  1855). 

Key  to  do.  Boston,  1855.* 

LEACH,  DANIEL, 

Complete  Spelling-Book.  Philadelphia,  1832.* 
LEATHERMAN,  P.  R., 

Elements  of  Moral  Science.  Philadelphia.  MO. 
LEAVITT,  DUDLEY, 

Juvenile  Geography.  Concord,  1829. 

Pike’s  Abridged  Arithmetic.  Concord,  (1826). 
2nd  edition,  1827,  1830. 

New  Ciphering  Book,  adapted  to  do.  Concord, 

1825  * 

Scholar’s  Review  and  Teacher’s  Daily  Assist 
ant.  Portland,  1811. 

An  English  Grammar.  Concord,  1st  edition, 

1825.* 

LEAVITT,  JOSHUA, 

Easy  Lessons  in  Reading.  Keene,  (1823,  P  25, 
8th  ed.  1827,  1833),  1835,  rev.  ed.  1843.  Wa¬ 
tertown,  3d  ed.  1830,  1831. 
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LEAVITT  JOSHUA,  ( continued .) 

First**  Book.  Primer;  or,  Little  Lessons  for 
Little  Learners.  Boston,  1847.** 

Second  Book.  Easy  Lessons  in  Heading.  Bos- 
■  ton,  1847,  (184L;  1850.** 

Third  Book.  Reading  Lessons  lor  Middle 
Classes.  Boston,  1847,  (1850,  1851.) 

Fourth  Book.  Selections  for  Reading  and 
Speaking.  Boston,  1847,  1849,  (1851,  1852.) 
Second  American  Reader,  (Anon).  N.  V.,  >48. 
Third  “  “  “  N.  Y.,  ’40. 

American  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Speaking. 
Andover,  1840. 

LE  BRETHON,  J.  J.  P., 

French  Grammar.  New  York.  Pliila.,  1858.* 
LE  BRUN,  - , 

Fenelon’s  Telemaque.  Philadelphia,  1834,  ’58.* 
LE  CONTE,  J.  1.., 

Say’s  Entomology  of  North  America.  New 
'  York,  1800. 

LEE,  CHAUNCEY  A., 

American  Accomptant.  Lansingburgh,  1797.* 
LEE,  CHARLES  A., 

Human  Physiology.  New  York.  Phila.* 
Elements  of  Geology.  New  Yrork,  (1848),  1858. 
LEE,  ROBERT, 

Primary  Class-Book.  Hallowell,  1827.* 
National  “  “  “  .* 

LEE,  THOMAS  J., 

Spelling-Book.  Boston,  (1823,  1825,  1828,  1830), 
1832,  ( 1839.) 

LEE,  T.  J., 

.  Collection  of  Tables  and  Formulas.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  1853.* 

LEGENDRE,  A.  M., 

Elements  of  Geometry,  ed.  by  Brewster.  N.  Y. 
Elements  of  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Brewster,  edited  by  Davies.  New 
York,  4th  edition,  1834. 

Same.  Ed  by  Thompson.  New  Haven.  2d. 

ed.  1844.  4th  ed.  1840  .  5th  ed.  1850. 

Translated  by  Farrar.  Cambridge, 
1819.  2d  ed.  1825.  (New  York). 
LEG  RAND,  LOUIS, 

The  Dime  Speaker.  New  York.  n.  d. 
LEHMAN,  C.  G., 

Manual  of  Chemical  Physiology,  translated  by 
Morris.  Philadelphia,  1850.* 

Physiological  Chemistry,  Day’s  translation. 
Edited  by  Rogers.  2  vols.  Pliila.,  1855.* 
LEE  AND,  T., 

Orations  of  Demosthenes,  translated.  2  vols. 
New  York,  1831.* 

LEMON,  G.  W., 

Derivative  Dictionary.* 

LEMPRIERE,  J., 

Classical  Dictionary.  N.  Y.,  2d  edition,  1816.* 
Same.  Edited  by  Anthon.  N.  York,  0th  ed., 
1827.  (Philadelphia,  1858). 

“  Edited  by  S.  G.  Goodrich.  Claremont.* 
“  Revised  by  Da  Ponte  andOgilby,  ’02.* 
“  Expurgated  edition.  Boston,  1835.* 
LENNIE,  WILLIAM, 

Principles  of  English  Grammar,  Edinburgh,  (3d 
cd.  1815).  5th  ed.  1819.  8th  ed.  1823.  12th 
ed.  1830.  (13tli  ed.  1831..  15th  ed.  1834, 1838. 
Montreal,  19th  ed.  1834.) 

LEONARD  OF  PISA, 

Liber  Abbaci.  Written  in  1202.* 

LEONARD,  GEORGE,  Jr., 

Primary  Arithmetic.  Boston,  2d  ed.  1843. 
Practical  Treatise  on  Arithmetic.  Boston, 
(1830,  1839,)  2d  ed.  1841.  (3d.  rev.  ed.  n.  d.) 
Ivey  to  Leonard’s  Arithmetic.  Boston,  1842. 
LEONARD.  L.  W., 

North  American  Spelling-Book.  Keene,  (1835, 
4th  ed.  1841,)  rev.  ed.  1S47.  30th  edition, 
n.  d. 

Sequel  to  Easy  and  Popular  Lessons.  Keene, 

1829.* 

Platt’s  Literary  and  Scientific  Class-Book, 
abridged.  Keene,  (1820),  1827,  1831. 


LERESCHE,  S., 

Grammaire  Latine.  Berne,  1742. 

LERMANT,  A., 

New  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  German. 
Philadelphia,  ’55.*  , 

LE  SAGE,  ALAIN  RENfi, 

Aventures  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane.  N.  York.* 

LE  SAGE, - , 

Atlas.* 

LE  TELLIER,  C.  C.  See  VHomond. 
LEUSDEN,  - , 

Greek  and  Latin  Testament.  New  York,  1824. 
Philadelphia,  1858.* 

LEVERETT,  FREDERIC  P., 

New  Latin  Tutor.  Boston,  (1829),  1831,  1S32, 

1830.  (1839). 

Key  to  do.  Boston,  1829.  2d  edition  1832.* 
New  and  Copious  Lexicon  of  the  Latin  Lan¬ 
guage.  Boston,  1S38,  1849,  1850.* 

Latin- English  and  English- Latin  Lexicon,  ed. 

by  Gardner.  Boston,  1848.* 

Dana’s  Liber  Primus,  5tli  ed.  (Anon.)  B.  1827. 
Phsedri  FabulaJ  expui’gatie,  ( Anon.)  Boston, 
1820,  1827.* 

The  Greek  Delectus,  (Anon).  Boston,  1826.* 
Caasar,  Commenturii  de  Bello  Gallico,  Boston, 
(1829),  1836. 

Juvenal  with  notes.  Boston.  (Anon),  1820.* 
Cornelius  Nepos.  Philadelphia,  1852.* 

See  L’  Homo nd, 

LEVIZAC,  J.  P.  DE, 

New  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French 
Tongue,  edited  by  Bolmar.  Philadelphia, 
(18^5,)  11th  edition,  1844. 

Edited  by  Hamoniere.  N.  Y,  ’20.  (2d  ed.  ’23. 
Edited  by  Pasquier.  New  York,  4th  ed.  1826. 
5th  ed.  1827.  0th  ed.  1828.  7th  ed.  1829. 
(15th  ed.  1S30;  Phila.  1858). 

Vol.  II.  (The  Exercises).  New  York,  1824. 
French  Grammar  and  Exercises,  edited  by 
Collot.  Philadelphia,  1855.* 

Key  to  the  Exercises.  New  York.* 

LEWES,  G.  II., 

Biog.  History  of  Philosophy.  2  vols.  N.  Y.  ’57.* 
LEWIS,  ALONZO, 

Lessons  in  Eng.  Grammar.  Boston,  1st  ed.  ’22.* 
LEWIS  DIO, 

New  Gymnastics.  Boston,  1SG2. 

LEWIS,  ENOCH, 

The  Arithmetical  Expositor.  Philadelphia,  ’24. 
The  Practical  Analyst.  Treatise  on  Algebra. 
Philadelphia,  1826.* 

Solutions  of  Questions  in  Lewis’s  Algebra. 
Philadelphia,  1827. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Phila.* 
LEWIS,  EVANS, 

Analysis  of  Map  of  British  Provinces.  Phil. 
2d  ed.  1755.* 

LEWIS,  G.  C., 

Babrii  Fabula3  TEsopcas.  Oxford,  1846. 

LEWIS,  JOHN, 

The  Essentials  of  English  Grammar.  New 
York,  1828.* 

Tables  of  Comparative  Etvmology.  Phil.  1S28.* 
LEWIS,  TAYLER, 

Plato  — Tenth  Book  of  Dialogues  on  Laws. 
New  York.* 

Platonic  Theology,  —  Plato  contra  Atheos.  New 
York,  1845.* 

LEWIS,  WILLIAM  GREATHEAD, 

English  Grammar.  Loudon.  1821.* 
L’HOMOND,  C.  F., 

Elemens  de  la  Grammaire  Fran$ais.  New  York, 
21st  edition,  1810,  (, Boston,  1820). 

Elements  of  French  Grammar,  (ed.  by  Long¬ 
fellow,)  (Portland,  1830.)  Boston 2d  edition, 

1831.  (8th  edition,  1850.)  Revised  edition, 
1852. 

Grammaire  Latine.  Edited  by  Le  Tellier.  Be- 
Sanson,  2d  edition,  1809. 

De  Viris  Illustribus  Urbis  Romae.  Paris,  new 
edition,  1813. 
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Same,  edited  byE.  A.  Andrews.  Boston,  1842, 
(1851.) 

Same,  revised  by  Hardie  &  Joy.  New  York, 
3d  ed.  1821.  (Phila.,  1847.) 

Viri  Roms.  Boston  ;N.  Y.;  Phila.* 

Same,  edited  by  Leverett  &  Bradford.  Boston, 
1830,  1833. 

Epitome  Historiae  Sacrae.  Philadelphia,  1810,  2d 
edition,  1812,  (1847.) 

Same,  ed.  by  N.  C.  Brooks.  New  York,  2d  ed.* 

Same,  edited  by  Ironside.  New  York.  3d  ed. 
1817,  new  edition,  1832. 

Same.  Ironside’s  ed.  rev.  by  Joy.  New  York, 
4rth  edition,  1821,  Otli  edition,  1820,  20th  ed. 
1838.  Philadelphia,  20th  edition,  1857.** 
Historia  Sacra.  Ed  by  A.  Comstock.  Phila. 
French  Exercises,  Portland,  1830.* 
adelphia.* 

LIBRI,  GUILLAUME, 

Histoire  des  Sciences  Matliematiques  en  Italie. 
4  vols.  Paris,  1838-41.* 

LIDDELL,  H.  G., 

History  of  Rome.  New  York,  1857,  1859. 
LIDDELL,  IT.  G.,  &  R.  SCOTT, 

Greek-English  Lexicon.  Edited  by  H.  Drisler. 
New  York,  1S5G. 

LIEBEIt,  F., 

Ramsliorn’s  Latin  Synonyms.  Boston,  1840.* 
LIEBER,  O.  M., 

Analytical  Chemist’s  Assistant,  translated  from 
Wochler.  Philadelphia,  1852. 

LIEBIG,  JUSTUS, 

Familiar  Lectures  on  Chemistry.  N.  Y.,  1848.* 
Complete  Works  on  Chemistry.  Philadelphia, 
1856.* 

Chemistry'  applied  to  Agriculture  and  Physi¬ 
ology.  Edited  by  Playfair  &  Gregory.  New 
York,  1847. 

Animal  Chemistry.  New  York.* 

Organic  Chemistry.  Lowell,  1848.* 

L1G8DEN, - ,  ' 

Greek  Testament,  180S.* 

LI  LI  ENT  HAL  AND  ALLYN, 

Object  Lessons,  or,  Things  Taught.  Cincin¬ 
nati,  1803.* 

LILY,  WILLIAM, 

A  Short  Introduction  to  Grammar.  Lon-N 
don.  (1746,  1705)  1770. 

Brevissima  Institutio,  seu  Ratio  Gram-  I  in 
matices  cognoscenda;,  London,  1770.  Vone 
In  second  copy,  1773,  j  vol. 

Lily’s  Rules  Construed,  by  W.  Haine.  I 
London*  1708.  J 

A  Short  Introduction  of  Grammar.  Rev.  \ 
by  J.  Ward.  London,  1793.  (  in 

Brevissima  Institutio.  London,  1793.  >  one 

Propria  quas  maribus,  quse  genus,  etc.,  V  vol. 

construed.  London,  1794.  ) 

LINCOLN,  MRS  ALMIRA  H.  See  Mrs*.  A.  H.  L. 
Phelps. 

LINCOLN,  E., 

Sabbath  School  Class-Book.  Boston.* 

Scripture  Questions.  Boston,  5th  edition,  1825. 
New  edition,  1820.* 

LINCOLN,  J.  L., 

Cicero,  de  Senectute.  New  York.* 

Horace,  with  notes.  New  York,  1850,  1854.* 
Titus  Livius.  Five  books.  New  York.  (2d  edi¬ 
tion,  1847,)  5th  edition,  1849. 

LINDLEY,  JOHN, 

Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany. 

New  York.,  1st  edition,  18-31.* 

Outlines  of  Botany.  New  York,  1842.* 
LINDMAN,  CHR.  Fit., 

Elementar-L&robok  i  Plan  Trigonometri. 
Stockholm,  1852. 

ling, - , 

Gymnastikens  Allmanna  Grunda.  Upsala,  1840. 
Underwisning  i  Gymnastik.  Edited  by  Nyb- 
laus.  Lynd,  1847. 

LINDSAY,  JOHN, 

English  Grammar.  London,  1842.* 
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win,  1855. 
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Our  Government ;  a  Manual  for  Schools,  &c. 
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tieal.  N.-w  York,  1817  * 

McMILLION,  - , 

American  Progressive  Spelling-Book.* 
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MAGEN DIE,  F., 
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MAHAN,  ASA, 

Science  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Oberlin.* 
Science  of  Logic.  New  York,  1857.** 

System  of  Logic.  New  York,  lSo'L* 

“  “  Intellectual  Philosophy.  New  York, 

1845,  1854,  1850  * 

MAHAN,  D  II., 

Industrial  Drawing,  for  Academies,  &c.  New 
York,  1854,  1855.* 

Elementary  Course  of  Civil  Engineering.  New 
York,  (1837;  4th  edition,  1848  ;  0th  edition, 
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Treatise  on  Field  Fortifications.  New  York.* 

“  Permanent  Fortifications.  New 

York,  3d  edition.* 

MAIR,  JOHN, 

Bookkeeping  Modernized.  Edin.,  (1730.)  Gth 
ed.  1793. 

Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax.  Edited  by  G. 
Ironside.  New  Yrork,  1809.  Philadelphia, 
1858.* 

Same,  edited  by  Patterson,  New  York.* 
Caesar.* 

Vocabulary.* 

1 MAITTAI RE,  MICHAEL, 

English  Grammar.  London,  1712.* 

MAI  US,  A., 

i  Novum  Testamentum  Grace.  New  York.* 

MA LCOLM,  ALEXANDER, 

New  System  of  Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and 
Practical.  London,  1730.* 

Treatise  on  Book-keeping.  Edinburgh,  1731.* 
MALCOM  HOWARD, 

Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion.  Philadelphia, 

1800, 


MALITAM,  JOHN, 

Naval  Atlas.  Philadelphia,  2d  edition,  1804. 
MALLETT,  J.  B., 

Rules  of  Syntax  and  Models  for  Parsing.  Ken¬ 
tucky,  1859. 

MALTE-BRUN,  CONRAD, 

System  of  Universal  Geography.  Edited  by 
J.  G.  Percival,  3  vols.  Boston,  183G. 
Universal  Geography,  6  vols.  Philadelphia, 
1827-1832.* 

New  College  and  Family  Quarto  Atlas.* 

The  Malte  Brun  School  Geography,  by  Good¬ 
rich.  Hartford,  11th  edition,  1835. 
MALTHUS,  T.  R., 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Boston,  ’21.* 
MA N DE  Y,  V  ENTERUS, 

Heinling’s  Synopsis  Mathematica.  London, 
1695.* 

MANDEVILLE,  HENRY", 

Primary  Reader.  New  Y"ork,  (’49,)  new  ed.  ’50. 
Second  “  New  Yrork,  (  49,)  new  ed  ’54. 

Third  “  New  Yrork,  ’50,  new  ed.  1856. 

Fourth  “  New  York,  (1849,)  new  edi¬ 

tion,  1850,  (1854  ;  Philadelphia,  1849.)** 
Course  of  Reading,  Fifth  Reader.  New  York, 
184  ),  (7th  edition,  1849),  new  edition,  1850. 
Introduction  to  Course  of  Reading,  Part  I. 
New  Yrork,  1848. 

Introduction  to  Course  of  Reading,  Part  II. 

New  York,  4tli  edition,  1848. 

Elements  of  Reading  and  Oratory.  (Utica, 
1815.  New  Y’ork,  new  edition,  1849,  1850, 

1851. ** 

Spanish  Reader  (Libro  Primario.)  New  Y"ork, 

1852. * 

Second  Reader  in  Spanish  (Libro  Segundo.) 
New  York,  1852.* 

MAN  ESC  A,  JEAN, 

Oral  Method  of  Teaching  Living  Languages; 
French  Course.  New  York,  (1845,)  8th  edi¬ 
tion,  1847,  (2  vols.  1834-35,)  (1854.) 
Philological  Recorder,  adapted  to  do.  New 
York,  1855.* 

MANEoCA,  L., 

French  Grammar,  Serial  and  Oral  Method,  &o. 

Philadelphia,  1855.* 

French  Reader.  Philadelphia,  1851.* 

M  A  NGN  ALL,  lilCHMAL, 

Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Questions.  Edited 
by  Lawrence.  New  York,  1848,  (1851.)** 

M  AN KE  L  L,  A  BR  A  H AM, 

Koral-Bok  for  Folk-Skolor.  Stockholm,  2d  ed. 
1848. 

MANN,  HERMAN, 

The  Material  Creation.  Vol.  I.,  Geography. 

Dedham,  1S18. 

See  Vinson  g-  Mann. 

MANN,  HORACE.  See  Chase  Mann. 

MANN,  ROBERT  J., 

Guide.  &c.,  or  Manual  of  Physiology.  New 
York,  revised  edition,  I860. 

MANN,  WILLIAM, 

Clarke’s  Caesar,  new  edition.  Philadelphia,  ’47.* 
Ruddiman’s  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue. 
Philadelphia,  29th  edition,  1847.* 

MANN  I  - .  See  Cormon  cf  Manni. 

MANNING,  J.  B., 

Voice  of  Letters  ;  Ancient  Proprieties  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  &c.  Boston,  1854.* 

MANSELL,  H.  W.,  &  J.  VEITC1I, 

Hamilton’s  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic. 
2  vols.  Boston,  18G0. 

MANSFIELD,  E.  D., 

Political  Grammar,  with  Questions.  Cincinnati, 
1838.*  * 

The  Political  Manual.  New  York.* 
MANSFIELD,  D.  H., 

The  American  Vocalist.  Boston,  1849.* 

MAR,  E., 

Gaia  par  Conversacione  en  Espanol.  New 
York,  1852.* 
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MARCET,  MRS.  JANE, 

Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy.  Edited 
bv  B1  *ke.  Boston,  7th  edition,  1825.  8th  ed. 
1827,  1833,'  1843 .** 

Same,  edited  by  Jones.  Phila.,  1821,  1826, 

1840.** 

Conversations  on  Chemistry  (Anon.)  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  1806.  New  Haven,  1813,  1814. 

Same,  edited  by  Blake  and  Comstock.  Hart¬ 
ford,  iOtii  edition,  1&26.  14th  edition,  1833.** 
Same,  edited  by  Jones.  Philadelphia,  1832, 
1834,  1.-50,  1859. 

Conversations  on  Political  Economy.  New 
York,  1820.* 

Same,  edited  by  Blake.  Boston,  1828.* 
Conversations  on  Vegetable  Physiology.  New 
York,  1830.* 

Conversations  on  Vegetable  Physiology  and 
Botany.  Edited  by  Blake.  Phila.  1834.* 
English  Grammar,  7th  edition.  London,  1843.* 
MARKHAM,  MRS., 

School  History  ol  England.  Edited  by  Robbins. 
New  York,  1848,  1855. 

History  of  France.  Edited  by  Abbott.  New 
York,  1859. 

History  of  Germany.  New  York.* 
MARQUEZ,  T.  A., 

Bello’s  Compendio  de  la  Gramatica  Castellana. 
New  York.* 

MARSH,  C.  C., 

Art  of  Single  Entry  Bookkeeping.  New  York, 
1847.* 

Course  of  Practice  in  Single  Entry  Bookkeep¬ 
ing.  Neiv  York.* 

Science  of  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping.  New 
York.  Baltimore,  1831.* 

Blanks  for  Bookkeeping.* 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank  Bookkeeping. 
New  York,  1856,  1857 .* 

La  Ciencia  de  Teueduria  de  Libros.  N.  York.* 
MARSH,  JOHN, 

Decimal  Arithmetic  Made  Perfect.  London, 
1742.* 

MARSH,  JOHN, 

Blair’s  Lectures.  Hartford,  1820.* 

Temperance  Speaker.  New  York,  1860. 
Epitome  of  General  Ecclesiastical  History. 
New  York.  7th  edition,  1843. 

MARSH,  G.  P., 

Lectures  on  the  English  Language.  N.  Y.,  1860. 
MARSHALL,  EDWARD  C., 

First  Book  of  Oratory.  New  York,  1851. 

Book  of  Oratory.  New  York,  1S51. 
MARSHALL,  ELIHU  F., 

Spelling-Book  of  the  English  Language.  (Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  1st  edition,  1820.  Concord, 
1826.  Plymouth,  1827.)  Bellows  Falls,  1830. 
New  Spelling-Book.  New  York,  1836.  Concord, 
1836. 

MARSHALL,  JOHN, 

Life  of  Washington,  for  Schools.  Philadelphia, 
1838.* 

MARSHALL,  J.  J., 

Public  School  Writing-Book,  in  3  Nos.  Hart¬ 
ford,  1837  * 

MARTIN,  BENJAMIN, 

Philosophical  Grammar,  or  Natural  Philosophy. 

London,  5th  edition,  1755.** 

Philosophia,  3  vols.  London,  1747,  1787.* 
MARTIN,  EDWARD, 

Bookkeeping  by  Double  Entry.  New  Y'ork.* 
See  Smith  cf  Martin. 

MARTIN,  F., 

Natural  History.  Translated,  2  vols.  New 
York.*  « 

MARTIN,  JAMES  H., 

The  Orthoepist.  New  York,  1851. 

MARTIN,  W.  See  Crossley  cj’  Martin. 
MARTINET,  Dr., 

Catechism  of  Nature.  Boston,  1790.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  4th  edition,  1S03.* 


MASON,  CHARLES, 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  National  and  Stat 
Governments.  Boston,  2d  edition,  1843. 
MASON,  EBENEZER  P., 

Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy;  Supple¬ 
ment  to  Olmsted.  New  York.* 

MASON,  GEORGE, 

Supplement  to  Johnson’s  English  Dictionary. 
New  York,  1803.** 

MASON,  HENRY  M., 

Selectae  e  Patribus.  New  York,  1847. 

MASON,  LOWELL, 

Manual  of  the  Boston  Acad,  of  Music.  Boston.* 
The  Juvenile  Lyre.  Boston,  1830.* 

Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Mu¬ 
sic.  Boston,  1834.* 

The  Juvenile  Singing  School.  Boston,  1835.* 
Sabbath-School  Songs.  Boston,  1836.* 

“  “  Harp.  Boston,  1837.* 

The  Juvenile  Songster.  London,  1838.* 
Juvenile  Music  for  Sab.  Schools.  Boston,  1839.* 
Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers.  New  Y'ork. 
Boston,  1840* 

American  Sunday-School  Singing  Book.  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1843.* 

The  Y'oung  Minstrel.  Cincinnati,  1838.* 
Boston  School  Song-Book.  Bos.,  1840;  N.  Y.* 
The  Normal  Singer.  New  Y'ork,  (1855,)  n.  d.** 
Musical  Exercises  for  Singing  Schools.  B03 
ton;  New  York.* 

YTocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios.  Bost  ;  N.  Y'. 
Mammoth  Exercises ;  Musical  Diagrams.  Nev 
Y’ork* 

Treatise  on  Harmony.  Boston.* 

Russell’s  Elements  of  Musical  Articulation 
Boston,  1845. 

See  Bradbury  $  Mason. 

See  Boot  (f  Mason. 

MASON,  LOWELL,  &  G.  J.  WEBB, 

Primary  School  Song-Book.  N.  Y. ;  Bost.  1846.* 
TheOdeon.  Boston,  1839* 

The  New  Odeon.  New  Y'ork,  1855.* 

Song-Book  of  the  School-Room.  New  York; 

Boston,  1845.* 

The  Vocalist.  New  York.* 

Juvenile  Singing-Book.  Boston,  1835.* 
MASON,  M.  M., 

Southern  Class  Readers;  First  Class  Book. 
New  York.* 

Familiar  Tales ;  Introduction  to  Second  Reader. 
New  Y'ork.* 

MASON,  SAMUEL  Wr., 

Manual  of  Gymnastic  Exercises.  Boston,  1863. 
MASON,  W., 

Practical  Astronomer.  New  York.* 

MASSON,  E., 

Winer’s  Grammar  of  the  New  Test.  Diction, 
Philadelphia.* 

MASTERSON,  THOMAS, 

First  Book  of  Arithmeticke.  London,  1592.* 
Second  “  “  “  1592.* 

Third  “  “  “  1594* 

MATHER,  COTTON, 

An  Epistle  to  the  Indian ;  in  English  and  In¬ 
dian.  Boston,  1700. 

MATHER,  RICHARD, 

A  Catechisme.  [Prepared  for  schools  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  Mass.]  London,  1650.* 

MATHER,  J.  H.,  JR., 

Manual  of  Geography,  and  Key  to  Mitchell’s 
Maps.  Har  ford,  rev.  ed.,  1850.  2d  ed.  1853. 
MATHER,  WILLIAM  W., 

Elements  of  Geology.  (Norwich,  1833.)  New 
York,  2d  edition,  1S38. 

MATHER,  - , 

Arithmetic.* 

MATHESON,  JOHN, 

Book-keeping  Adapted  to  the  Capacity  of 
Y'outh.  Loudon,  1818.* 

MATHEWS,  CHARLES  E., 

Ray’s  Higher  Arithmetic.  Cincinnati,  1863.* 
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MATTHEWS,  H.  E.,  &  .T.  ZUNDEL, 

Plymouth  Sabbath-School  Collection.  New 
York* 

MATHEWS,  JOHN, 

Model  Set  of  Books  for  the  Shop-keeper.  Bris¬ 
tol,  171)0.* 

MATHEWS,  LYMAN, 

Porter’s  Lectures  on  Eloquence  and  Style.  An¬ 
dover,  1830.* 

MATTHIAE,  AUGUST, 

Griechische  Grummatik  zum  Schulgebrauch. 
Leipzig,  1808. 

Copious  Greek  Grammar.  Translat  'd  by  Blom- 
field.  2  vols.  Cambridge,  Eng  ,  Vol.  I.,  1818. 
MATT! SON,  HIRAM, 

Pr  mary  Astronomy.  New  York.* 

Elementary  Astronomy.  New  York,  1847, 1841). 
High  School  “  New  York,  1853, 1855. 

Burritt’s  Geography  of  the  Heavens.  New 
York,  1854,  '858. 

Astronomical  Maps.  New  York.* 

MAUGER,  CLAUDE, 

(French  and  English  Grammars.)  London, 
1692.  Imperfect  copy. 

MAUNDER,  SAMUEL, 

Dictionary  of  Belles  Lettres.  London,  1853.* 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  London, 
1853  * 

Dictionary  of  Places,  Chronology,  Law  Terms. 
London.* 

Dictionary  ot  Natural  History.* 

Dictionary  of  General  History.* 

7  Dictionary  of  Chronology.* 

English  Grammar.  London,  1830.* 

MAURY,  ABBE, 

}  Principles  of  Eloquence.  Translated  by  Lake. 
Albany,  1797.* 

Same,  edited  by  Potter.  N.  York,  (1843,)  1857. 
MAURY,  M.  F., 

Elementary  Practical  and  Theoretical  Treatise 
on  Navigation.  Philadelphia,  3d  ed.  1845.* 
MAVOR,  WILLIAM, 

The  English  Spelling-Book.  Lond.,  425th  ed., 
1840. 

New  Speaker;  or,  English  Classical  Book. 

\  1800.* 

MAYHEW,  IRA, 

Practical  System  of  Book-keeping.  New  York, 
(1851,)  1852;  (Boston,  1855.) 

Do.  revised.  Boston,  1802. 

Key  to  do.  New  York,  1851. 

Account  Books  for  do.  4  Nos.* 

Do.  revised.  Boston,  1802. 

MAYO,  C., 

Conchology  for  Schools.  New  York.* 

MAYO,  CHARLES  &  ELIZABETH, 

Lessons  on  Objects.  London,  10th  ed.,  1859. 

Philadelphia,  4th  edition,  1839. 

Model  Lessons  for  Teachers.  Part  I.  London, 
1st  ed.,  1838.  4th  ed.,  1853.  5th  ed.,  1857. 

Same.  Part  II.  London,  4th  ed.,  1854. 

Same.  Part  III.  London,  2d  ed.,  1856. 
Lessons  on  Shells.  London,  3d  ed.,  1846;  (New 
Y'ork,  1833.) 

Lessons  on  the  Miracles.  London,  1845. 
Religious  Instruction.  Part  I.  London,  3d 
edition,  1853. 

Same.  Part  II.  London,  1S52. 

MAYO,  ROBERT, 

View  of  Ancient  Geography  and  History.  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1813. 

Breviary  of  Mythology.  (?) 

MAYO,  W.  S., 

Illustrations  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1853.* 

MEAD,  CHARLES, 

The  School  Exercise.  Philadelphia,  (1821.)  2d 
edition,  1823. 

MEADOWS,  F.  C., 

French  and  English  Dictionary.  New  York 
1845.  Boston.* 

Same,  cor.  by  Folsom.  Boston,  (1844,)  1846. 


MEADOWS,  F.  C.,  ( continued .) 

Spanish  and  English  Dictionary.  New  York; 
Philadelphia.* 

Spanish  and  English,  and  English  and  Spanish 
Dictionary.  Philadelphia.* 

New  Italian,  English  Dictionary.  New  York.* 
Italian  and  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Re¬ 
vised  by  Parmentier.  New  York.* 
MEDLOCK,  HENRY, 

Schoedler’s  Book  of  Nature.  Phil.,  1853,  1859. 
MEEKER,  JONATHAN, 

Lenapee  Spelling-Book,—  Shawnee  Miss.,  1834.* 
Lenapi  Wawipoetakse  ave  Apwatah.  First 
Lessons  in  Delaware.  Shaw.  Miss.,  1834.* 
Ottawa  First  Book.  Shawnee  Mission,  1838.* 
MEIDINGER,  JEAN  V., 

Precis  de  la  Grammaire  Allemande.  Mayence, 
1813. 

MEIER,  J. 

Porney’s  Syllabaire  Fraugais.  Phil.,  1660.* 

M El  LAN,  MARK  A., 

English  Grammar.  London,  1803.* 

MEINEIvE,  - , 

New  Method  of  Instruction  for  the  Piano  Forte. 
1844.* 

MELAN CTHON,  PHILIP, 

De  Ethica,  &c.  1529.* 

De  Rhetorica.  1519.* 

Grammatica  Graca.  1525.* 

Grammatica  Latina.  1525.* 

Chronicon,  or  Manual  of  History.  1532.* 
Stifel’s  Arithmetica.  1544.* 

MELISII,  JOHN, 

Geographical  Description  of  the  World.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1818.* 

Geographical  Description  of  the  United  States. 
Philadelphia,  1816,  1822.  New  York,  new 
edition,  1826.* 

MEL  LIN,  GUSTAF  HENRIK, 

Llirobok  i  Fiiderneslandets  Historien.  Stock¬ 
holm.  1845. 

Fadcrneslandets  Historien.  Stockholm,  1844. 
MELLIS,  JOHN. 

Recorde’8  Grounde  of  Artes,  4C-  London. 
15t)L* 

Briefe  Instruction  &  manor  how  to  keepe 
bookes  of  Accompts,  &c.  London,  1558.* 
MELVILLE,  FRANCIS, 

Drawing  Cards,  5  numbers.  New  York,  1S62.* 
Slate  Drawing  Cards.  New  York,  1862.* 
Twelve  Studies.  New  York,  1862.* 
MENDENHALL,  JOHN, 

Medical  Student’s  Vademecum.  Boston,  1852.* 
MENDENHALL  WILLIAM, 

The  Classification  of  Words.  Phil.,  1814. 
MENHER,  VALENTINE, 

Praticque,  &c.,  a  Ciffrer,  de  Comptes,  de  Coss, 
et.  Geometrie.  Antwerp,  1565.* 

MENNYE,  J., 

An  English  Grammar.  N.  lrork,  1st  ed.,  1785. 
MERCATOR, 

Expeditious  Calculation.  London,  1843.* 
MERCHANT,  AARON  31., 

The  Am.  School  Grammar,  (Murray  abridged.) 

New  York,  1828.  (1st  ed.,  1824.) 

First  Lines  of  Arithmetic.  New  York,  1824. 
MERIAM,  J.  B., 

Commerc’l  Arithmetic.  See  Bryant  Strattan. 
MEROUILLE,  P.  C., 

See  Cicero , — Orationes. 

MERRIAM,  CHARLES, 

The  Intelligent  Reader,  (Anon.)  Springfield, 
(1834,)  1835,  1837,  1838,  1844.** 

MERRIAM,  GEORGE, 

The  Child’s  Guide,  (Anon.)  Brookfield,  1830. 

Springfield,  1845. 

The  Easy  Primer.* 

The  Fourth  Class  Book,  (Anon.)  Brookfield, 
1829;  Springfield.* 

MERRIAM,  - , 

The  American  -Reader,  (Anon.)  Brookfield, 
1828.  2d  ed.,  1829.** 
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MERRILL,  E.  W., 

See  Sanders  (f  Merrill. 

MERRILL,  PHINEHAS, 

Scholar’s  Guide  to  Arithmetic.  Dover,  3d  ed., 
1819. 

MESS, - -, 

Readers.  See  Sanders  <f  Mess. 

METCALFE,  F.,  See  W.  A.  Beclcer. 

MET  1  US,  ADRIAN, 

Arithmetica  Practica.  Leyden,  1640.* 
MEYNIER,  HONOR  AT, 

L’Arithmetique,  &c.  Paris,  1614.* 

MEZZOFANTI,  - , 

System  of  Learning  Languages.  See  J.  Roemer. 
MICHELET,  J., 

Elements  of  Modern  History.  N.  York,  1843.* 
MICHELET,  M., 

History  of  the  Roman  Republic.  N.  Y.,  1847.* 
MICKLEBURGH.  JAMES, 

Index  to  Maps  of  Society  for  Diffusion  of  Use¬ 
ful  Knowledge.  London,  1844. 

MILES,  PLINY, 

Mnemotechny.  New  York.* 

MILES,  S.  P.,  &  THOS.  SHERWIN, 
Mathematical  Tables.  Boston,  1836.* 

MILES,  - , 

United  States  Spelling-Book.  New  York.* 
MILL,  J., 

Novum  Testamentum  Grace.  London,  1743; 
Worcester,  1800. 

MILL,  JAMES, 

Jones’  English  System,  and  the  Italian  Method 
of  Book-keeping  Examined.  London,  1796.* 
MILL,  J.  S., 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  2  vols.  Bos¬ 
ton,  1848.* 

System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Deductive. 
London,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1851.  (N.  Y.,  1840.) 
MILLER,  ALEXANDER, 

Concise  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 
New  York,  1795.* 

MILLER,  FERDINAND  H., 

The  Ready  Grammarian.  Ithaca,  1843. 
MILLER,  THE  MISSES, 

English  Grammar.  1830.* 

MILLER,  TOBIAS  HAM, 

Murray’s  Abridgment,  of  English  Grammar, 
with  Questions.  Portsmouth,  1823.* 
MILLINGTON,  JOHN, 

Elements  of  Civil  Engineering.  Philadelphia, 
1838,  1839.* 

MILLOT,  - , 

Elements  of  History.  1803.* 

MILLS,  ABRAHAM, 

Alison’s  Principles  of  Taste.  New  York,  rev. 
edition,  1858. 

Blair’s  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  &c.  New  York, 
new  ed.,  1842.  Phila.  Univ.  ed.,  1848. 
Outlines  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres.  New 
York,  1854* 

Burke,  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  New 
York,  1859. 

Kame’s  Elements  of  Criticism.  New  York.* 
MILNER,  JOSEPH, 

Church  History.  Abridged,  by  R.  Eaton. 
Charlestown,  2d  ed.,  1826.* 

MILNES,  J., 

Practical  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Tongue.  Lon¬ 
don,  2d  edition,  1740. 

MILNS,  WILLIAM, 

The  Well-bred  Scholar.  N.  York,  2d  ed.,  1797. 
The  American  Accountant.  New  York,  1797. 
The  Penman’s  Repository.* 

MILTON,  JOHN, 

Accedence  Commenced  Grammar  to  attain  the 
Latin  Tongue.  London,  1633.* 

Artis  Logicae  Plenior  Institutio.  Lond.,  1633.* 
reprinted  in  Mitford’s  edition  of  Milton’s 
Prose  Works,  1850.* 

Paradise  Lost.  School  edition.  N.  York,  1855; 
(Philadelphia,  1852.) 

Same,  edited  by  J.  R.  Boyd.  N.  Y.,  1S55.* 


MIN-ELLIUS,  JOHN, 

Ciceronis  Epistolarum  Lib.  XYI.  Rotterdam, 
1704. 

MINIE,  A.  A., 

Bible  Exercises.  Boston,  1854.* 

MINIFIE,  WILLIAM, 

Text-Book  of  Geometrical  Drawing.  Balti¬ 
more,  new  edition,  1857;  (Boston,  I860.) 
Same,  abridged.  Baltimore;  Boston,  I860.* 
Popular  Lectures  on  Drawing  and  Design. 
Baltimore,  1854.* 

3IINOT,  MRS., 

Easy  Lessons  in  Perspective,  (Anon.)  Boston, 
1830. 

Method  of  Teaching  Linear  Drawing,  (Anon.) 
Boston,  1841. 

MITCH  EL,  O.  31., 

Popular  Astronomy.  New  York.* 

Burritt’s  Geography  of  the  Heavens.  New 
York,  1849.* 

Atlas  to  Illustrate  do.  New  York,  1849. 
Elementary  Algebra.  Cincinnati.  1845.* 
Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds.  N.  Y.,  1848. 
MITCHELL,  S.  AUGUSTUS, 

First  Lessons  in  Geography.  Phila.,  1860. 
Primary  Geography,  (Easy  Introduction,  &c.) 
Philadelphia,  1840,  1843.  2d  rev.  ed.,  1850. 
3d  rev.  ed..  1853.  (4th  ed.,  1$50.)  1859.** 
New  Primary  Geography.  Philadelphia,  1860. 
Intermediate,  or  Secondary  Geography.  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1853. 

New  Intermediate  Geography.  Phil.,  i860.  * 
System  of  Modern  Geography,  (School  Gcog.) 
Philadelphia,  1839.  2d  ed.,  1848.  3d  ed., 
1851.  4th  ed.,  1853,  1858,  I860.** 

School  Atlas.  Philadelphia,  3d  ed.,  1852.  4th 
ed.,  1852,  1854,  1858,  1859.  Rev.  ed.,  n.  d.** 
High  School  Geography.  Philadelphia,  1854.* 
Atlas  to  do.  Philadelphia,  1854.* 

Ancient  Geography,  (Classical  and  Sacred). 

Philadelphia,  (1845,)  1860. 

New  Ancient  Geography.  Philadelphia,  I860.* 
Ancient  Atlas,  Classical  and  Sacred.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1860. 

Biblical  and  Sabbath-School  Geography.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  (1855,)  1859. 

Geographical  Question  Book.  Phila..  1854,  1860. 
New  Universal  Atlas.  Philadelphia,  (1850, 
1851,)  1854. 

Atlas  of  Outline  Maps.  Philadelphia,  1839. 

Key  to  the  Study  of  the  Maps.  Phil.,  1843.* 
Complete  Series  of  Outline  Maps.  Hartford.* 
Key  for  Exercise  on  Outline  Maps.  Hartford, 
1841,  1844,  1845. 

Revised  Series  of  Outline  Maps.  Hartford.* 
Key  to  do.  Hartford.* 

Accompaniment  to  Map  of  the  World.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  (1837,)  1847. 

Accompaniment  to  Map  of  the  United  States. 

Philadelphia,  1835,  (1836,)  1848. 

General  View  of  the  United  States,  (with  the 
last.)  Philadelphia.  1846. 

Geographical  Reader.  Philadelphia;  1840. 

View  of  the  Heavens.  Philadelphia,  1854.* 
MITCHELL,  THOMAS  D., 

Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy.  Cincin¬ 
nati,  1832.* 

MITCHELL,  WILLI  AM, 

New,  &c.,  System  of  Book-keeping,  by  Doublo 
Entry.  Philadelphia,  1796.* 

MIX,  E., 

Practical  Mathematics.  New  York,  1846.* 

31  OFF  ATT,  J.  C., 

Introduction  to  Study  of  Aesthetics.  Cincin¬ 
nati,  1856.* 

Clark’s  History  of  England.  With  Additions. 
New  York^  1853.* 

MOFFATT,  J.  31., 

Scientific  Class-Book.  Parti.  Edited  by  Jolm- 
v  ston.  Philadelphia,  1835. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  (Same  work.) 
Philadelphia,  1848.* 
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MOFFATT,  J.  ]\r.,  ( continued .) 

Scientific  Class-Book.  Part  II.  Ed.  by  John¬ 
ston.  Philadelphia,  1835.* 

Chemistry.  (Same  work.)  Philadelphia,  8th 
edition,  1840. 

Scientific  Class-Book.  Part  III.  Phila.,  1835.* 
MOHAMMED  BEN  MUSA, 

Algebra,  translated  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund.  1831.* 

MOLINEUX,  THOMAS, 

Schoiai’s  Question-book  for  the  Macclesfield 
School.  Loudon,  1794.* 

MOLIEltE,  - , 

(Euvres  Choisies.  New  York.* 

MONGE,  GASPARD, 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Statics.  Translated 
bv  Bilker.  Philadelphia,  1851.* 
MONMONIER,  J.  F.,  &  J.  McJILTON, 

High  School  Literature.  New  York,  1856.* 
MONTEITH,  A.  II., 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Italian 
Languages  without  a  Master.  Phila.* 
French  without  a  Master.  New  York;  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

German  without  a  Master,  in  six  easy  Lessons, 
Philadelphia.* 

Spanish  without  a  Master,  in  four  easy  Lessons. 
Philadelphia.* 

Italian  without  a  Master,  in  five  easy  Lessons. 
Philadelphia.* 

Latin  without  a  Master,  in  six  easy  Lessons. 
Philadelphia.* 

MONTEITH,  JAMES, 

First  Lessons  in  Geography.  N.  York,  ’55,  ’57.* 
Introduction  to  Manual  of  Geography.  New 
York,  1857,  1859. 

Youth’s  Manual  of  Geography,  &c.  New  York, 
(1853,)  11th  edition,  185(5. 

Youth’s  History  of  the  U.  S.  N.  York.* 
MONTI,  LUIGI, 

Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language.  N.  York; 
Boston,  1855.* 

Reader  of  the  Italian  Language.  New  York; 
Boston,  1855.* 

MOODY,  PAUL, 

Practical  Plan  of  Book-keeping.  Phila.  ’45,  ’53.* 
MOODY,  THOMAS, 

Art  of  Surveying.  Burlington,  (N.  J.,)  1771.* 
MOON,  JOSEPH, 

Fenning’s  Guide  to  the  Use  of  the  Globes. 
Dublin,  Gth  edition,  1796. 

MOOR,  JAMES, 

Elementa  Lingua;  Graecae.  Edited  by  Ironside. 

New  York,  1st  edition,  1813. 

Elements  of  the  Greek  Language,  translated  by 
Blatchford.  New  York,  1807.* 

MOORE  EDWARD, 

Virgil ;  translation.  Boston,  1851.* 

Horace,  with  English  notes.  Edited  by  Beck. 
Cambridge,  1852.* 

MOORE,  GEORGE, 

Elements  of  Science.  New  York.* 

MOORE,  HENRY, 

Latin  Prosody.  Philadelphia.* 

MOORE,  J.  C., 

The  German  Interpreter.  London,  2d  ed.  ’45. 
MOORE,  J.  HAMILTON, 

Young  Gentlemen  and  Ladies’  Monitor.  Lon¬ 
don,  4th  ed.  1784,  1794.  10th  ed.  1796.  New 
Haven,  1797.  Hartford,  10th  ed.  3801.  Hud¬ 
son,  1809. 

MOORE,  JONAS, 

Arithmetick  ;  Discovering  the  Secrets  of  that 
Art  in  Numbers  and  Species.  London, 
1650* 

Svsteme  of  the  Mathematicks.  2  vols.  Lon¬ 
don,  1(581* 

Hawkins’  Edition  of  Arithmetic.  1688.* 
MOORE,  N.  F., 

Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language.  New 
York,  1819.* 


MOORE  N.  F.,  ( continued .) 

Lecture  on  Greek  Literature,  Language,  &c. 
Boston,  1835* 

MOORE,  THOMAS, 

An  Introduction  to  Orthography.  London,  ’10. 
MORALES,  A.  J., 

Progressive  Spanish  Reader.  New  York.* 
MORATIN,  LEANDRO,  F.  DE, 

El  Si  de  las  Ninas,  with  English  notes.  Bos¬ 
ton,  3d  edition,  1843.* 

MORELL,  J.  D., 

Analysis  of  Sentences.  London.  6th  ed.  n.  d. 
Essentials  of  English  Grammar  and  Analysis. 

London,  n.  d.  (Edinburgh,  1861.) 

Handbook  of  Logic.  London,  n.  d. 

MORELL,  THOMAS,  See  R.  Ainsworth. 
MOREY,  AMOS  C., 

System  of  English  Grammar.  Albany,  1829.* 
MOREY,  CORNELL, 

Practical  Arithmetic.  Rochester,  (1852),  1856. 
MORFIT,  C., 

Noad’s  Chemical  Analysis.  Philadelphia,  ’49.* 
MORFIT,  CAMPBELL  &  CLARENCE, 
Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Manipulations. 
Philadelphia,  1849,  1856,  1857.* 

MORGAN,  EDWARD  A., 

Prac.  Book  of  Composition.  No.  I.  N.  Y.,’47. 

“  II.  N.  York* 

MORGAN,  JONATHAN, 

Elements  of  English  Grammar.  Hallo  well,  1st 
edition,  1814.* 

MORGAN,  N., 

Grammatics  Questiones.  London,  10th  ed.  ’14. 
MORIN,  - , 

Practical  Mechanics,  translated  by  Bennett. 
New  York.* 

MORISON,  N.  II., 

Questions  —  for  Mitchell’s  Atlas.  Balt.  1856.* 
MORITZ,  C.  P., 

Mvthology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  N.  Y.,  1830.* 
MORLAN D,  SAMUEL, 

t  Arithmetick  Instruments,  and  the  Operations 
of  Aiithmetick.  London,  1673.* 
MORLEY^T'IIAREES, 

Common  School  Grammar.  Hartford,  1830.* 
Practical  Guide  to  Composition.  Hartford,  ’38. 
Geographical  Key.* 

MORLEY,  RICHARD, 

Elements  of  Arithmetic.  London,  1836.* 
MORRELL,  THOMAS, 

Studies  in  History.  Philadelphia,  1S19.* 
History  of  Rome.  Philadelphia,  1819.* 
MORRIS,  CHARLES  D., 

Principia  Latina.  Introd.  to  the  Latin  Lan¬ 
guage.  New  York,  1862.* 

MORRIS,  J.  CHESTON, 

Lehman’s  Manual  of  Chemical  Physiology. 
Philadelphia,  1855.* 

MORRIS,  JUDAH, 

Grammar  of  the  Hebrew.  Boston,  1735.* 
MORRIS,  J.  J., 

Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar.* 
MORRISON,  B., 

Book-keeping  Improved.  Milton,  Mass.,  1831.* 
MORRISON,  C., 

Introduction  to  Book-keeping.  London,  1814.* 
MORRISON,  JAMES, 

Practical  Book-keeping.  Edinburgh,  1803.* 
Elements  of  Book-keeping.  London,  1813.* 
Mercantile  Book-keeping.  London,  1830.* 
MORSE,  C.  W  , 

General  Atlas  of  the  World.  New  York.* 
MORSE,  J  ED  EDI  AH, 

Astronomical  and  Geographical  Catechism. 
Boston,  1792.* 

American  Gazetteer.  Bost.  1797,  (2d  ed.  ’04). 
Abridgment  of  do.  Boston,  179S.** 

American  Universal  Geography.  2  vols.  Bos¬ 
ton.  6th  ed.  1812.  Boston  and  Charles¬ 
town,  7th  edition,  1819. 

Abridgment  of  do.  Troy,  2d  ed.  1816.* 
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MORSE,  JEDEDIAH,  ( continued .) 

American  Geography.  Elizabethtown,  1789. 
Boston,  3d  ed.  1790,  (1800.  London,  2d 
edition,  1792). 

Compendious,  &c.,  System  of  Modern  Geogra¬ 
phy.  Boston,  1814.** 

Elements  of  Geography.  Boston,  4th  edition, 
improved,  1805.  N.  Haven,  Oth  edition,  ’25. 
.  Geography  made  easy.  New  Haven,  1st  ed. 
1784.  Bostou,  2d  ed.  1790.  3d  ed.  1791. 
7th  ed.  1800.  8th  ed.  1802.  9th  ed.  1804. 

10th  ed.  1805.  11th  ed.  1807.  13th  ed.  1809. 

14th  ed.  1811.  15th  ed.  1812.  10th  ed.  1813. 

17th  ed.  1814.  18th  ed.  1816.  19th  ed.  1818. 

Troy,  2d  ed.  1816.  Utica,  20th  ed.  1819. 
See  Morse,  J.  if  Sidney  E.,** 

See  following  titles. 

MORSE,  .JEDEDIAH,  &  SIDNEY  E., 
Geography  made  easy.  Boston,  22d  ed.  1820.** 
New  System  of  Geography,  Ancient  and  Mod¬ 
ern.  (Same  work).  Boston,  23d  ed.  1822. 
24th  ed.  1824.  25th  ed.  1826.  26th  ed.  ’28.** 
MORSE,  JEDEDIAH,  &  RICHARD  C., 

New  Universal  Gazetteer.  N.  H.,  4th  ed.  ’23.* 
Pocket  Gazetteer  of  U.  S.,  (Traveller’s  Guide), 
New  Haven,  1823.* 

MORSE,  JEDEDIAH,  &  E.  PARISH, 
Compendious  History  of  New  England.  New- 
buryport,  2d  ed.  1809.  (Boston,  1820.) 

Same,  with  Abstract,  & c.  Charlestown,  3d 
ed.  1820.* 

MORSE,  SIDNEY  E., 

New  System  of  Modern  Geography.  Boston, 
1822.  (New  Haven,  1822).** 

Ancient  Atlas.  Boston,  1822.* 

Modern  Atlas  to  New  School  Geography.  Bos¬ 
ton,  n.  d.,  1822? 

System  of  Geographyfor  Use  of  Schools.  New 
York,  1844,  185S. 

Geographical  Writing-Book.  N.  York,  1856.** 
New  Universal  Atlas  of  the  World.  N.  II.,  ’25.* 
North  American  Atlas.  New  York. 

See  Morse,  Jedediali ,  tf-  Sidney  E. 

MORSE  &  GASTON, 

Manual  of  American  Geography.  N.  Y.,  1857. 

MORSE, - , 

Atlas  of  the  United  States.* 

MORTIMER,  THOMAS, 

Student’s  Pocket  Dictionary.  London,  2d  edi¬ 
tion,  1789. 

MORTON,  HENRY  J., 

Sunday-School  Teacher’s  Aid  to  the  Gospels. 
Philadelphia,  1838. 

MORTON,  SAMUEL  G.. 

Human  Anatomy.  Philadelphia,  1849.* 
MOSELEY,  HENRY, 

Elements  of  Mechanics.  Edited  by  Renwick. 
New  York.* 


Treatise  on  Mechanics  applied  to  the  Arts. 
London,  3d  edition,  1S47. 

Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering,  etc.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Mahan.  New  York,  1856. 

Lectures  on  Astronomy.  London,  (1851,)  4th 
edition,  1854. 

MOSS,  W.  P.  Jr. 

Geographical  Questions.  New  York,  1851.* 
MOTT,  ISAAC, 

The  Orthographer  and  Orthoepist.  Alb.,  1829. 
MOTTE,  ANDREW, 

Newton’s  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
translated.  Edited  by  Chittenden.  New 
York,  1st  edition,  1848.* 

MOULS.  J., 

Art  of  Speaking  the  French  Language.  New 
York,  1836. 

Synoptical  French  Grammar.  New  York.* 

Wanostroclit’s  Receuil  Cl|bisi  do  Traits  Histori- 
ques,  etc.  New  York,  (1S20,)  1837.  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  1858.) 

MOULS,  J.  &  P., 

Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  New  York,  1S36.* 


MUDIE,  ROBERT, 

Popular  Mathematics.  London,  1833. 

Guide  to  Observation  of  Nature.  New  York.* 

I  _  Man  in  his  Physical  structure.  Boston,  1838.* 
X  The  Earth.  Philadelphia,  1836.* 

The  Heavens.  Philadelphia,  1830.* 
MUENSCHER.  JOsE  11, 

Outlines  of  Practical  Geography.  Brookfield, 
1827,  1829.* 

MUHLENBERG,  IL,  &  B.  J.  SCHIPPER, 
Germnn-English  and  English-German  Diction¬ 
ary,  revised.  2  vols.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  i812.* 
MULKEY,  WILLIAM, 

Primer.  Baltimore.* 

Syllabical  Spclli  g-3ook.  Baltimore  ;  Wash¬ 
ington,  1830.* 

Principles  of  Pronunciation.  (From  do.)  No 
imprint. 

Abridgment  of  Walker’s  Rules.  Bost.  1S34.** 
MUELLER,  J., 

Principles  of  Physics  and  Meteorology.  Edited 
bv  Griffiths.  Philadelphia,  1847.* 

MULLER, - , 

Instruction  Book  for  the  Piauo  Forte.  Edited 
bv  Knorr.  New  York.* 

MULLIGAN,  JOHN, 

Exposition  of  Grammati  •  1  Structure  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Language.  New  York,  1852,  (>53.) 

Same.  Abridged.  New  York,  1854.** 

HUNK,  EDWARD, 

Greek  and  Roman  Metres.  Translated  by  Beck 
and  Felton.  Bostou,  i843.* 

MUNN,  LEWIS  C., 

The  American  Orator.  Boston,  1852.* 
MUNSELL,  HEZEKIAII,  JR., 

Manual  of  English  Gramm  r.  Albany,  1851. 
MURDOCH,  J.  E.,  See  W.  Russell. 

MURDOCK,  J.. 

Modern  Philosophy.  New  York,  1844.* 
MURDOCK,  J.  N., 

Pearl,  on  the  Mind,  with  Questions.  Hartford, 
1853.* 

MURIS,  JOHN, 

Arithmetices  Compendium  ex  Boetii  Libris. 
Before  !495.* 

MURPHY,  EDWARD, 

Select  Dialogues  of  Lucian.  New  York,  1820.* 
MURPHY,  JOHN  G., 

Review  of  Chemistry,  for  Students.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  185',  1855.* 

MURRAY,  HUGH, 

Encyclopedia  of  D  eo  -ranhy.  Phila.  1843.* 
Historv  of  the  United  States.  Boston.* 
MURRAY,  LIND  LEY, 

First  Book  for  Children.  N  .w  York,  4th  edi¬ 
tion,  181'. 

Engli  h  Spelli-  g-Book.  New  York,  1819,  1S22.  i 
(York,  .830.) 

I  Introduction  to  the  English  Reader.  Boston, 
18.0,  (1-26,  ( 182'.)  Hart  for  1,  1st  edition, 
18H,  18  5.  New  York,  >816.  (Philadelphia, 

1824.  llallovvell,  -825.)** 

Same,  edited  by  J.  Alter,  Jr.  Boston,  H23.* 
The  Definition  Introduction  to  English  Reader.! 
Boston,  182,  ’.* 

The  English  Reader.  New  York,  1S06.  1819, 
(182 ( .)  s39.  Bost.  8th  edition,  !  C9,  (  S35.) 
Hartford,  istedi'i  m,  1811:  2d  editio  ,  :S13, 

1825,  ( ,836.  Walpo'e,  i S-l.)  Exeter,  Oth 
edit'on,  809.  Bridgeport,  j8  5.  il  ver  rll, 
14th  ed'tion,  18  0.  Pittsburg,  3d  cdi.iou,  I 
18,7.  (Utica,  1820.)  Albany,  822.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1826,  855.  Elizabethtown,  a  43.  : 
Brunswick,  J -23.  N.  London,  it  55.  Coop- 
erstown,  ,  43.  Newburyport,  ls:2.** 

!  Same.  edit,  d  by  J.  Alger,  Jr.  (Pronouncing 
English  Reader.)  Boston,  >824.  1835. 

Same.  ed.  by  R.  Be  tier.  Poughkeepsie.  1831. 

Same,  e  1.  by  J.  Goodrich.  Albany,  182(5.*  r I 

Same,  edited  by  J.  &  A.  Goodrich.’  Saratoga 
Springs,  182  >.* 
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MURRAY,  LINDLEY,  ( continued .) 

(The  Definition  English  Reader.)  Host.  1827.* 
Sequel  to  the  Reader.  Philadelphia,  3d  edition, 

1807.  New  York,  5th  edition,  1808,  1810, 
1839.  Boston,  1810.  Woodstock,  1821, 1823. 
Philadelphia,  1825.** 

English  Grammar.  2  vols.  in  1.  New  York, 
2d  edition,  1814.  4th  edition,  1819.  5th  edi¬ 
tion,  1823,  (1824.)** 

Introduction  to  English  Grammar.  Balt.  1806. 
English  Grammar.  York,  (1795,)  2d  edition, 
1790;  (49th  edition,  1838.)  Boston,  1st  edi¬ 
tion,  1800,  (1802,  1825.)  New  York,  9th  edi¬ 
tion,  1805,  1807,  1810,  1814,  1810,  (1817,)  1823, 
1824,  1820,  (1825,  48th  edition,  1830.  New 
London,  1st  Conn,  edition,  1804.)  Coopcrs- 
tovvn,  1810.  Albany,  1819.  Exeter,  N.  II. 

1821.  Ilallowell,  4th  edition,  1823.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1825.  (Hartford,  1825.)  New  Lou¬ 
don,  1839.  (Bridgeport,  1825.) 

Abridgment  of  English  Grammar.  Albany,  0th 
edition,  1802.  N.  York,  19th  edition,  1808. 
1817,(1822.  Hallowed,  1809.)  New  Haven, 
*  1822.  Philadelphia,  1829.  Canandaigua,  5th 

ed.  1823.  (Montreal,  1835.)  Andover,  18i9. 
Same,  by  J.  Alger,  Jr.  .Boston,  1824,  1842, 
(1829.) 

Same,  by  a  Teacher  of  Youth  (Asa  Bullard.) 

Boston,  10th  edition,  1817. 

Same,  by  L.  Booth,  Albany,  1819.* 

Same,  (and  Exercises.)  By  J.  G.  Cooper. 
Philadelphia,  1829.* 

Same,  by  D.  Chessman.  Hallowed,  3d  edi¬ 
tion,  1821. 

Same,  by  Kerney.  Baltimore.* 

Same,  by  L.  Lyon.  (Anon.)  Boston,  14th 
edition,  1821. 

Same,  by  A.  M.  Merchant,  (Amer.  School 
Gram  )  N.  York,  (1824,)  1828. 

Same,  by  S.  Putnam.  (Boston,  18th  edition, 
1810,  1820.  New  York.)  Dover,  1828. 

Same,  by  W.  E.  Russell.  Hartford,  2d  edi¬ 
tion,  1819.  Pittsburg,  1819.** 

Same,  abridged  by  C.  Bacon,  (Epit.  of 
Eng.  Gram.)  New  York,  (1st  ed.  181S.) 
5th  ed.  1823,  1827,  (1830,  1830.) 

Same,  abridged  by  A.  Flint.  Hartford,  1st 
edition,  1807,  1813.  4th  ed.  1818.  (0th  edi¬ 
tion,  1826.)** 

Same,  abridged  by  T.  II.  Miller.  Portsm’th, 
1823. 

Same,  abridged  by  T.  Smith.  London,  1832. 
Same,  abridged  by  E.  Pond.  Worcester,  1835. 
Same,  abridged.  Pond’s  Larger  Arrange¬ 
ment.  Worcester,  (1829,  1832.)  5th  edition, 
1833.  6th  ed.  1835.  8th  ed.  1830. 

Same.  Simplified.  Bv  A.  Fiske.  (X.  York. 
Lansingburg,  1821.  Hallowell,  1824.)  Troy, 

1822. 

English  Grammar  (and  Exerc.)  By  J.  Blair. 
Philadelphia,  1831.* 

English  Exercises.  York,  10th  ed.  1800.  New¬ 
ark,  5th  ed.  1802.  New  York,  7th  ed.  1803, 

1808,  (1811,)  1816,  1818,  1824,  1831.  Boston, 
4th  ed.  18)0,  (1816.  12th  ed.  1825.)  (Alb. 
1815.)  Portland,  1821.  Philadelphia,  1800. 

Same,  edited  by  J.  Alger,  Jr.  Boston,  1827.* 
Key  to  English  Exercises.  N.  York,  1811,  1815, 
(1817.  Pittsfield,  18J0.)  Philadelphia,  1854. 
Introduction  au  Lecteur  Francois.  New  York, 
1807.* 

Lecteur  Francois.  New  York.* 

MURRAY, - 

Manual.* 

i  Supplement  to  a  System  of  Chemistry.* 
Entick’s  English  Dictionary.* 

MY  LI  NS,  WILLIAM  F., 

Abridged  History  of  England,  Baltimore.* 
MYLNE,  - , 

l  Epitome  of  English  Grammar.  New  York, 
1854* 


N. 


NANCREDE,  - , 

L’Abeille  Framjoise.  1SOO.* 

NAPIER,  JAMES, 

Chemistry  applied  to  Dyeing.  Philadelphia, 

1853.  , 

NAPIER,  JOHN, 

Rabdologim  sed  Numerationis  per  Yirgullas, 
&e.  Edinburgh,  16i7.* 

NARDINE,  L., 

De  Villeneuve’s  Dictionaire  FranjoL-Italien. 
Tom.  I.  Venice,  1801. 

NASH,  F.  II.  See  Curtis  $  Nash. 

NASH,  J.  A., 

Progressive  Farmer;  Treatise  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  &c.  New  Y'ork,  1855.* 

NASH,  M., 

Treeby’s  Elements  of  Astronomy.  New  York, 
1823,  2d  edition,  1820. 

NASON,  E.  S., 

Vocal  Class-Book.  Boston.* 

NASON,  ELIAS, 

Chrestomathie  Frangaise,  or  French  Reader. 
Portland,  1849.* 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY,  LONDON;  Publications 
for  Schools. 

Reading  Lessons.  London,  1852. 

Reading  for  Schools.  Parts  I.  and  II.  London, 
1852. 

Class-Book  of  Poetry.  London,  1852. 
Geography  of  Scotland  iind  Ireland.  London, 

Colonies  of  Great  Britain.  London,  1852. 
Palestine  and  oilier  Scripture  Geography. 
London,  1852. 

School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  Parts  II. 
and  HI.  London,  no  date. 

Same.  Supplementary  Part.  London,  no 
date.** 

Maps  of  Physical,  Political  and  Historical 
Geography  of  British  Empire.  London, 
no  date.** 

NAU,  L., 

French  Grammar.  New  York.*. 

French  Reader  and  Coniugator.  New  York.* 
NAYLOR,  B., 

Mnemonics  ;  New  System  of  Geography.  Phil¬ 
adelphia.* 

Speedy  Calculator.  Philadelphia.* 

NEAL,  JOHN, 

New  Introduction  to  Bookkeeping.  Salem,  1st 
edition,  1820.* 

NEEF,  J., 

Instruction  in  Reading  and  Writing.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1813. 

The  Logic  of  Condillac.  Philadelphia,  1809. 
NEELY,  JOHN, 

American  Arithmetic.  Baltimore.* 

Key  to  do.  Baltimore.* 

NEGRIS, - , 

Modern  Greek  Grammar,  1838.  f* 

NEILL,  J.,  &  SMITH, 

Handbook  of  Chemistry.  Philadelphia,  1848.* 

“  “  Physiology.  Phil  delphia,  ’48.* 

“  “  Anatomy  Philadelphia,  84'.* 

Analytical  Compendium  of  Medical  Science. 
Philadelphia.* 

NEILSON,  WILLIAM, 

Greek  Exercises  in  Syntax,  &c.  New  York,  1st 
edition,  18^0. 

Same,  edited  by  Anthon.  New  York,  1825. 
NELSON,  - , 

Introduction  to  Penmanship,  in  five  books. 
New  York.* 
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NEPOS,  CORNELIUS, 

Vitas  Excellentium  Imperatorum,  edited  by 
Clarke.  London,  9tli  edition,  1759.  (New 
York,  1S09.) 

De  Vita  Excellentium  Imperatorum,  with  Eng¬ 
lish  Notes.  Boston,  1820.* 

Same,  edited  by  Hayward.  Boston,  2d  edi¬ 
tion,  1830.** 

Same,  Arnold’s  Edition,  revised  by  John¬ 
son.  New  York,  1850. 

Liber  de  Excellentibus  Ducibus,  &c.  Edited  by 
Schmitz  and  Zumpt.  Philadelphia,  ’53.** 
Vitas  Imperatorum.  Edited  by  Anthon.  New 
York,  (1852),  1859. 

Same,  edited  by  Leverett.  Philadelphia,  1852.* 
Vita?  T.  P.  Attici.  Edited  by  Anthon.  New 
York,  (1852,)  1859,  (with  Cicero,  De  Senec., 
&c.) 

NEUMAN,  HENRY,  &  BARETTI, 

Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Language. 
Philadelphia,  1820.* 

Spanish  and  English  Dictionary.  Boston;  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  new  ed.  1850.* 

Spanish  and  Eng.  Dictionary,  abridged.  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1850.* 

Dictionary  of  Spanish  and  English  Language, 
ed.  by  Sales.  2  vols.  Boston,  1820.* 
Dictionary  of  Spanish  and  English  Language, 
ed.  by  Seoane.  2  vols.  Boston,  2d  ed.  1827.* 
Dictionary  of  Spanish  and  English  Language, 
Seoane’s  ed.  rev.  by  Velasquez.  New  York, 
1853,  (1852,  1854.) 

Same,  abridged.  New  York,  1852,  1854.* 
Marine  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Italian,  Span¬ 
ish,  Portuguese,  and  German  Languages. 
London,  1800.* 

NEWCOMB,  - , 

Scripture  Questions  on  Hebrews.  2  vols.  Bos.* 
NEWELL,  JOHN, 

New  American  Arithmetic.  Hartford,  1822.* 
NEWMAN,  J.  B., 

Flora  and  Outlines  of  Botany.  N.  York,  184S.* 
Boudoir  Botany.  New  York.* 

Principles  of  Physiology,  &c.  New  York.* 
NEWMAN,  SAMUEL  P., 

Practical  System  of  Rhetoric.  Portland,  1827. 
Portsmouth,  2d  ed.,  1829.  (Boston,  3d  ed., 
1832.)  Andover,  5th  ed.,  1835.  New  York, 
60th  ed,  no  date. 

Elements  of  Political  Economy.  N.  Y.,  1S44.* 
NEWMAN,  W.  W., 

Primary  Mental  Arithmetic.  New  York,  1855.* 
NEWTON,  CHARLES, 

Studies  in  the  Science  of  Public  Speaking,  &c. 
London,  1825. 

NEWTON,  JOHN, 

The  Scale  of  Interest,  or  Decimal  Fractions. 
London,  16G8.* 

NEWTON,  ISAAC, 

Arithmetica  Universalis.  Amsterdam,  1761.* 
Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Translated  by  Motte.  Edited  by  Chittenden. 
New  York,  Isted.,  1848.* 

Principia,  Book  I.,  Sec.  1—3.  Edited  by  Whe- 
well.  London,  1846. 

Principia.  New  York.* 

NICHOLLS,  BENJAMIN  ELLIOT, 

Helps  to  the  Reading  of  the  Bible  in  Schools. 
London,  I860.* 

NICHOLS,  F., 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Geography.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  new  ed.,  1813. 

NICHOLS,  T., 

Catechism  of  Natural  Theology.  Portland,  1830. 
Boston,  1836.  Philadelphia.* 

NICHOLS,  - , 

Practical  Arithmetic,  1S04.* 

NICHOLSON,  P., 

Student’s  Guide.  Philadelphia.* 

NICHOLSON,  WILLIAM, 

Natural  Philosophy.  2  vols.,  1S03?* 


NICOMACHUS, 

Institutio  Arithmetica.  Paris,  1538.* 
NICOLAY,  C.  G., 

Manual  of  Geographical  Science,  Part  I.,  1852. 

“  “  “  Part  II,  1859. 

See  D.  T.  Ansted. 

NIMMO, - , 

French  Dictionary.  See  T.  Nugent. 

NIXON,  JAMES, 

Rudiments  of  Book-keeping.  New  York,  1854. 
List  of  172  Treatises  on  Book-keeping  published 
in  the  English  language;  appcdix  to,  &c. 
NO  AD,  H.  M., 

Chemical  Analysis,  ed.  by  Morfit.  Phila.,  1849.* 
NOEHDEN,  GEORGE  HENRY, 

Grammar  of  the  German  Language,  with  Key. 

.  London,  2d  ed.  1S07.  (Boston,  1843.) 
Exercises  for  Writing  Ge<  man. 

See  Lloyd,  Flugel  (f  Noehden. 

NOEL  &  CHAPSAL, 

Nouvelle  Grammaire  Francaise.  New  York.* 
Key  to  do.  (Corrige,  &c.)  New  York.* 

Abrege  de  la  Gram.  Fran?.  New  York.* 
French  Grammar,  Saymore’s  ed.,  rev.  by  Bor- 
denave.  New  York,  2d  ed.,  1859. 

Literature  Fran$aise —  Selections  of  French 
Literature.  New  York.* 

NORDII EIMER,  ISAAC, 

Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language. 

New  York,  (1838,)  2d  ed.  1842. 

Grammatical  Analysis,  &c.,  (Hebrew  Chresto- 
mathy.)  New  York,  1838. 

NORFOLK,  JOHN, 

In  Artem  Progressionis  Summula.  1445.  See 
HalUweWs  Lara  Math* 

NORTH,  ERASMUS  D., 

Practical  Speaking,  as  taught  in  Yale  College. 
Now  Haven,  1846.** 

NORTHEND,  CHARLES, 

Common  School  Book-keeping.  Boston,  1845.** 
Dictation  Exercises.  Portland,  1850.  N.  Yrork, 
1853,  1857. 

Exercises  for  Dictation  and  Pronunciation.  N. 
York,  1862. 

The  Little  Speaker  and  Juvenile  Reader.  New 
York.* 

Little  Orator,  or  Primary  School  Speaker.  New 
Yrork.* 

The  American  Speaker.  Syr.,  1848;  N.  Y.* 

The  National  Orator.  New  Y~ork.* 

School  Dialogues.  New  York. 

Entertaining  Dialogues.  New  Yo$c.* 

The  Young  Composer.  Portland,  2d  ed.,  1848. 
3d  ed.,  1S49. 

Teacher’s  Assistant.  Boston,  1862.* 

See  Page  Nortliend. 

NORTON,  JOHN  P., 

Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture.  New  York, 
1855;  (Albany.) 

See  J.  F.  IF.  Johnston. 

NORTON,  W.  A., 

First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astrono¬ 
my.  (First  Book  of  Science,  Parti.)  New 
York,  1858. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy.  N.  York, 
(3d  ed.,  1839,)  4th  ed.  1859. 

NOTT,  ELIP1IALET, 

First  Lessons  in  English  Composition.  N.  Y.* 
Elements  of  English  Composition.  N.  Y.  1846.* 
NOURSE,  S., 

See  Locl:e  Fourse. 

NO VIOM AGNUS,  JOHANNES, 

De  Numeris  Libri  Duo.  Paris,  1539.* 

NOYES,  ENOCH, 

Sure  Guide  to  Art  of  Penmanship.  Hartford; 
Boston.* 

Analytical  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Penmanship. 
Boston,  1826,  182S  .* 

NOYES,  G.  R., 

Hebrew  Reader.  Boston.* 

NOYES,  JAMES, 

Federal  Arithmetic.  1804.* 
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NUGENT,  THOMAS, 

Tocket  Dictionary  of  French  and  English.  Edit¬ 
ed  by  Ouiseau.  New  York,  4th  ed.,  1826. 

Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Poche,  &c.,  by  Oui¬ 
seau.  Paris,  20th  ed,  1828. 

Same,  27th  ed.  rev.  by  Tibbins  &  Niramo. 
Paris,  1835. 

French  and  English  Dictionary.  Philadelphia.* 

The  Greek  Primitives  of  the  Messieurs  de  Port 
Royal.  London,  1748.  Boston,  1831.* 

nulty, - , 

Elements  of  Geometry.  Philadelphia.* 

NUNEZ,  PEDRO, 

Libro  de  Algebra  en  Arithmetica,  &c.  Ant¬ 
werp,  1567.* 

NUTTALL,  THOMAS, 

Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Physiological 
Botany.  Boston.  1826.* 

North  American  Sylva.  Philadelphia,  1840.* 

Manual  of  Ornithology.  2vols.  Cambridge,  1832. 
Boston,  1834.* 

NUTTALL,  P.  A., 

Horace;  with  Stirling’s  Translations.  See  T. 
Clark. 

NUTTING,  Li.  F., 

Drawing  Cards*.  Boston.* 

NUTTING,  I.  II.. 

Analytic  Grammar  of  Eng.  Language.  Boston, 
1858. 

NUTTING,  RUFUS, 

Practical  Grammar  of  Eng.  Language.  Mont¬ 
pelier,  2d  ed.  1823.  3d  ed.  1826.  5th  ed.  ’29. 

NUTTING,  R., 

Outlines  of  the  Three  Analyses.  Hudson,  Ohio, 
185!.* 

NUTTING,  W., 

Juvenile  Choir.  Philadelphia.  1S44.* 

NYBLAUS,  G., 

Underwisning  i  Gymnastik  efter  Ling.  Lund, 
1817. 

NYSTREM,  C.  A., 

Rakneliira  fdr.Fruntimmer.  Stockholm,  1853. 


OAKLEY,  HENRY  A., 

Kent’s  Outlines  of  a  Course  of  English  Reading, 
New  York,  1853.* 

O’BRIEN,  M., 

Mathematical  Geography,  (Nicolay’s  Man.  ol 
Geog.  Sci.,  Part  I.)  London,  1852. 
O’CONNOR,  JOHN  M  , 

Treatise  on  the  Science  of  War  and  Fortifica¬ 
tion.  2  vols.  New  York,  1817.* 

ODELL,  J., 

English  Grammar.  London,  1806.* 
O’DONNELL,  M., 

Penmanship,  in  Seven  Numbers.  New  York,* 
OGDEN,  UZAL, 

Theological  Preceptor.  New  York,  1772.* 
OEHLSCH LAGER,  J.  C., 

Aim’s  Introductory  Pract.  Course  in  French. 
New  York.* 

Ahn’s  English  Grammar  for  Germans,  (Pract. 

Lehrgiing,  &c.)  New  York.* 

Pronouncing  German  Reader.  N.  Y.,  1850.* 
English-German  and  German-English  Dictiona¬ 
ry.  Philadelphia.* 

OGILBY,  JOHN  D., 

Jacobs  and  Ddring’s  Latin  Reader,  Part  I.  N. 

York,  2d  ed.,  1830.  5th  ed.  1834. 

See  Lempriere. 

OKE,  GEORGE  C., 

Improved  System  of  Solicitors’  Book-keeping. 
London,  1849.* 

OLDCASTLE,  HUGH, 

A  Profitable  Treatyce,  &c.,  or  Boke  to  learne  to 
knowe  the  good  order  of  the  Kepying  of  the 
famous  recovnge,  called  in  Latin,  Dare  et 
Habere,  and  in  Englyshe,  Debitor  and  Cred¬ 
itor.  London,  1543.* 

OLDHAM,  OLIVER, 

Amusing  and  Instructive  Reader.  N.  Y.,  1854.* 
The  Humorous  Speaker.  New  York,  1858. 
O’LEARY,  CHARLES, 

Elementary  Greek  Grammar.  New  York.* 
OLIVER,  DANIEL, 

First  Lines  of  Physiology.  Boston,  1835,  1844.* 
OLIVER,  EDWARD, 

English  Grammar.  London.* 

OLIVER,  SAMUEL, 

English  Grammar.  London,  1825.* 

OLIVER, - .  See  J.  Pickering. 

OLLENDORFF,  HENRY  G., 

New  Method  of  Learning  French.  Edited  by 
Jewett.  New  York,  1849. 

Same,  edited  by  Value.  New  York,  1S50.* 
Same,  edited  by  Saunders.  New  York.* 

Key  to  New  Method,  &c.  New  York.  1849. 

New  Method  of  Learning  German.  Edited  by 
Adler.  New  York,  Stn  ed.,  1850. 

New  Method  for  Germans  to  Learn  English. 

Edited  by  Gands.  New  York* 

New  Method  of  Learning  Spanish.  Edited  by 
Velasquez  and  Simonne.  N.  Y.,  (1840,)  1850. 
Same,  edited  by  Vingut.  New  York.* 

New  Method  lor  Spaniards  to  Learn  English. 
Edited  by  Palenzuela  and  Carreno.  New 
York,  1851* 

New  Method  for  Spaniards  to  Learn  French. 

Edited  by  Simonne.  New  York.* 

New  Method  for  Frenchmen  to  Learn  English. 

Edited  by  Badois.  New  York.* 

New  Method  of  Learning  Italian.  Edited  by 
Forresti.  New  York,  1849. 

Key  to  do.  Edited  by  Forresti.  N.  York,  1849. 
El  Maestro  de  Ingles,  (Eng.  Teacher  for  Span¬ 
iards.)  Edited  by  Vingut.  New  York.* 
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IX.  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 


Plans  and  Description  of  Ward  School-house  No.  30,  in  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Fig.  1.  Front  Elevation. 


Ward  School,  No.  30,  is  located  in  the  Sixteenth  Ward  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  on  the  north  side  of  Twenty-fourth  Street,  between  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Avenues.  The  school-house,  represented  in  Figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  completed 
in  1852,  has  a  front  of  54  feet  on  the  street,  and  is  95  feet  deep,  with  side 
wings,  each  18  by  25  feet.  It  was  built  after  plans  and  specifications  drawn  by 
T.  B.  Jackson,  Architect. 

The  basement  of  the  main  building  in  front  is  built  of  Connecticut  brown  stone, 
as  are  also  the  windows  and  door  trimmings,  finely  cut  and  polished.  The 
front  and  side  of  the  main  building,  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  wings,  are  built 
with  smooth  brick,  painted  and  sanded  brown-stone  color. 

The  basement  story  is  8  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  except  such  portions  as  are 
used  for  class-rooms,  stall’s,  water-closets,  &c.,  is  flagged  so  as  to  afford  a  shelter 
for  the  pupils  in  inclement  weather,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  to  separate  the 
sexes. 

The  building  is  thoroughly  warmed  by  six  of  Culver’s  patent  furnaces,  and 
ventilated  with  flues  in  the  walls,  with  openings  at  the  floor  and  ceiling  in  each 
room. 

The  second  and  third  stories  are  occupied  respectively  by  the  female  and  male 
departments  of  the  upper  school.  The  large  rooms  are  used  to  assemble  the 
whole  school  at  the  opening  in  the  morning,  and  are  so  arranged  that,  by  closing 
the  sliding  doors  they  can  be  used  as  separate  rooms,  which,  together  with  the 
other  class-rooms,  afford  ample  accommodations  for  the  several  classes  pursuing 
their  different  studies. 

The  croton  water  is  brought  into  the  basement  and  each  story  of  the  main 
building,  and  every  convenience  is  provided  for  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

The  stair-cases  afford  ample  egress,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  provide  against 
all  accidents,  and  the  doors  are  hung  so  as  to  swing  outwards. 

The  windows  have  inside  folding  blinds. 
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Fiff.  2.  Plan  of  Basement. 


A  1 — Enhance  for  teachers  and  vis¬ 
itors. 

A  2 — Entrance  for  girls. 

A  3 — Entrance  for  boys. 

A  4 — Entrance  to  rooms  C. 

B — Principal  stair-case,  constructed 
with  one  wide  center  flight,  and  two 
side  flights  leading  to  the  lop  story. 

C — Rooms  which  were  intended  as 
vestibules,  but  have  been  made  into 
dass-rooms,  and  fitted  up  with  seats. 


D — Boys’  stairs. 

E — Girls’  stairs. 

F — Culver’s  furnaces  for  heating  the 
building. 

G — Stairs  to  primary  department  for 
children  in  the  gallery. 

II — Children’s  water-closets. 

I — Teacher’s  water-closets. 

K — Boys’  play-ground. 

L — Girls’  play-ground. 
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The  first  floor,  divided  by  folding  doors  into  two  large  rooms  and  four  class¬ 
rooms,  are  occupied  by  the  primary  department. 


Fig.  3.  Plan  of  First  Story. 


A — Principal’s  desk. 

B — Class-rooms,  fitted  up  with  a 
platform  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  running 
round  three  sides  of  the  room,  and  two 
rows  of  benches. 


C — Galleries  for  small  children. 

I) — Desks  in  principal  school-room. 
E — Teacher’s  tables  in  class-rooms. 
F — Furnace  registers  for  warm  air. 


No.  5.  Ross*  Primary  Double  Desk  and  Chairs. 
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Fig.  4.  Plan  of  Second  and  Third  Story. 


A — Principal’s  desk.  B — Class-rooms,  fitted  up  in  the  same  manner  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  primary  department.  C — Stairs  to  yards.  D — Desks  in  principal 
school-rooms.  E — Teacher’s  tables  in  class-rooms.  F — Furnace  registers,  where 
the  warm  air  is  admitted  in  the  rooms. 


No.  6.  Ross’  Primary  Double  Desk  and  Chair. 
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Plans  and  Description  of  Ward  School,  No.  29,  in  the  City  of 
New  York. 

"Ward  School,  No.  29,  is  situated  on  the  southeast  corner  of  North  Moore  and 
Varick  Streets,  in  the  Fifth  Ward  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  school-house, 
represented  in  Figures  1,  2,  3,  was  erected  in  1852,  after  designs  and  specifica¬ 
tions  by  T.  B.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Architect,  New  York,  to  accommodate  a  primary 
department  of  500  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight  years ;  and  two 
departments,  one  for  500  girls,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  and  one 
for  the  same  number  of  boys,  of  the  same  age.  The  girls  enter  on  North  Moore 
Street,  and  the  boys  on  Varick  Street. 

The  new  building  has  a  front  on  North  Moore  Street  of  75  feet,  and  on  Varick 
Street  of  87  feet.  The  basement,  ante-bases,  and  window  trimmings  are  of  Con¬ 
necticut  free-stone,  cut  in  the  finest  manner ;  and  the  brickwork  is  painted  and 
sanded  brown-stone  color. 

The  basement,  the  floor  of  which  is  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  side  walk,  is 
ten  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and,  except  such  portions  as  are  used  for  furnaces,  com¬ 
mittee  room,  library,  &e.,  is  appropriated  to  a  play-ground,  for  the  pupils,  and  is 
divided  by  a  wall  to  separate  the  sexes,  affording  a  shelter  in  unclouded  weather. 

The  first  floor  is  14  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  is  fitted  up  into  a  large  school¬ 
room,  70  feet  by  76,  with  infant  class-rooms,  for  the  primary  department,  and 
will  accommodate  over  500  pupils. 

The  second  and  third  stories,  each  14  feet  high,  are  divided  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  the  former  to  accommodate  300  girls,  and  the  latter  300  boys.  One  of  the 
class-rooms  on  each  floor  is  fitted  up  with  seats  and  desks,  to  accommodate  an 
advanced  class  of  pupils. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  three  of  Culver’s  Furnaces,  placed  in  the  basement ; 
and  each  school-room  and  class-room  is  ventilated  by  one  or  more  flues,  carried 
up  in  the  walls,  with  openings  at  the  floor  and  ceilings,  controlled  by  registers, 
into  which  the  vitiated  air  escapes.  These  flues  discharge  into  two  larger  flues 
in  the  attic,  which  are  carried  above  the  roof,  and  are  surmounted  by  Emerson’s 
Ejectors. 

The  furniture  throughout  all  the  rooms,  was  manufactured  by  Joseph  L.  Ross, 
ol  Boston.  The  desks  and  seats  in  the  primary  department  are  of  four  different 
sizes,  and  are  made  after  the  pattern  represented  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  on  page  267. 
The  desks  and  chairs  in  the  two  upper  rooms,  (the  wood-work  of  cherry,  and  the 
standards  of  cast-iron.)  are  of  six  different  sizes,  and  are  similar  to  those  represented 
in  Fig.  6,  on  page  237. 

Each  desk  has  a  cast-iron  box,  with  a  lid  to  receive  a  glass  ink-well. 


The  Croton  water  is  brought  into  each  story ;  and  in  the  basement  every  con¬ 
venience  for  cleanly  habits  are  provided,  such  as  scrapers,  mats,  washbasins,  towels, 
brooms,  &c. 

There  are  three  stair-cases,  and  each  is  so  constructed  as  to  afford  ample  egress, 
and  to  provide  against  all  accidents ;  and  the  doors  are  hung  so  as  to  swing 
outwards. 

The  windows  are  furnished  with  inside  blinds,  having  revolving  slats,  so  that 
the  amount  of  light  can  be  easily  regulated. 
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Fig.  2.  Basement. 


A,  1  —  Teachers  and  visitors’  en¬ 
trance. 

A,  2 — Girls’  entrance. 

A,  3 — Boys’  entrance. 

B — Committee  room. 

C — Library. 

D — Furnace  rooms. 

E — Girls’  vestibule  and  play-ground. 
F — Culver’s  furnaces. 

G — Boys’  play-ground. 

H,  1 — -Teachers’  and  visitors’  stair- 


H,  2 — Girls’  6tair-case. 

H,  3 — Boys’  stair-case. 

a,  a,  a — Bpok-cases. 

b,  b — Water-closets. 

C,  C — Teachers’  closets. 

d,  d — Croton  water,  with  conven¬ 
iences  for  drinking,  and  cleanliness. 

The  three  stories  of  the  building 
above  the  basement  are  each  divided 
into  one  large  school-room,  and  five  re¬ 
citation  rooms. 
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Fig.  3.  Primary  Department. 


A — Large  school-room,  with  Ross’ 
desks. 

B — Recitation  or  class-rooms,  fitted 
up  with  platforms,  and  two  rows  of 
benches  running  round  three  sides  of 
each  room. 

a — Principal’s  desk  in  the  alcove,  the 
floor  of  which  is  raised  16  inches  above 
the  floor  of  the  school-room. 

The  Female  and  Male  Departments, 
exception  of  the  N.  W.  class-rooms, 
advanced  class. 


b,  b — Teachers’  iibles  in  class-rooms. 

c,  c — Book-cases. 

n,  n — Niches  for  globes,  busts,  or 
statues. 

f,  f — Registers,  supplying  warm  air 
from  furnaces. 

v,  v — Ventilation  flues. 

fitted  up  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
which  have  desks  to  accommodate  an 
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Plan  and  Description  of  the  Free  Academy  in  the  Citv  of 

New  York. 

The  Free  Academy  is  situated  on  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Twenty-third  street  and 
Lexington  avenue,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  being  convenient  of  access 
from  all  the  great  thoroughfares.  The  style  of  architecture,  in  which  the  build¬ 
ing  is  erected,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  town  halls  and  colleges  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  in  Europe.  This  style  attained  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  especially  in  Belgium,  which  at  that  period  was  the  great  seat  of 
learning,  science  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  of  the  commeicial 
enterprise  of  Europe.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  architect,  therefore,  apart  from 
the  economy  in  construction,  of  the  Gothic  style,  when  properly  managed,  that 
this  style  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  High  School  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  was  also  well  adapted  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  construct  the  building,  many  of  the  old  halls  and  colleges  being  built 
of  brick.  The  architect,  Mr.  Renwick,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  remaiks, 

“  I  am  confident  that  the  style  I  have  adopted  is,  at  the  same  time  the  strong¬ 
est,  the  cheapest,  and  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  heat  and  ven¬ 
tilation,  being  the  only  one,  except  the  Norman,  in  which  chimneys  and  flues 
become  ornamental,  and  a  roof  of  high  pitch,  necessary  for  external  beauty, 
and  capable  of  being  intersected  by  dormer  windows,  which  latter  will  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  building  and  to  the  convenience  of  lighting  and  ventilating 
the  great  hall,  in  the  roof. 

“As  you  (the  Board)  have  proposed,  with  perfect  correctness,  to  make  the 
great  hall  in  the  Gothic  style,  for  it  can  be  in  no  other  order,  placed  in  such  a 
position  immediately  beneath  the  roof,  and  is  capable  of  being  made  highly  or¬ 
namental  in  such  a  place,  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  exterior  of  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  should  accord  with  it,  as,  if  it  vVere  planned  in  any  other  style,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  inharmonious,  and  therefore  produce  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  mind  by 
its  incongruity.  The  height  of  the  building,  too,  the  great  pitch  of  the  roof,  and 
the  numerous  chimneys  and  ventilating  flues  necessary  to  render  the  arrange¬ 
ment  perfect,  would  entirely  preclude  the  adoption  of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  or 
modern  Italian  styles,  with  any  good  effect,  apart  from  their  being  much  more 
expensive,  and  less  beautiful. 

“  1  have  entered  at  length  into  the  reasons  which  guided  me  in  the  adoption 
of  a  style  for  the  building,  because  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  expensive,  and 
therefore  improper  for  such  an  institution.  You  will  at  once  perceive  the  great 
strength  which  the  buttresses  impart  to  the  building,  and  the  consequent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  These  buttresses  will  also  serve  for  ventila¬ 
ting  flues,  which  in  such  a  building  should  be  of  large  size,  in  order  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  friction  from  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  currents 
of  air,  an  end  which  can  only  be  attained  by  large  and  smooth  flues.” 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follows  :  The  length  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  all  projections,  is  125  feet,  and  the  breadth  80  feet.  The  height,  to 
the  eaves,  05  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the  gable,  100  feet.  The  height  of  the  tow¬ 
ers,  1 10  feet 

The  building  is  divided  into  a  basement,  three  stories,  and  a  great  hall  under 
the  roof.  The  basement  is  nine  feet  in  height,  and  is  arched  to  afford  ground 
for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  In  it,  also,  are  the  janitors’  lodgings,  the  chemical 
laboratory,  and  the  closets  for  the  hats  and  clothes  of  the  students.  The  first, 
second  and  third  stories  are  divided  into  four  great  rooms  by  two  wide,  spacious 
halls,  which  are  carried  through  the  centre  of  the  building  longitudinally  and 
transversely.  Two  of  these  rooms,  on  each  floor,  are  again  divided,  affording 
smaller  rooms  for  recitation,  &c.  Above  these  stories  is  the  great  hall,  125 
feet  long  bv  GO  feet  in  breadth,  divided  by  the  king  and  queen  posts  of  the  roof, 
which  are  made  ornamental,  into  three  aisles,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  40  feet 
in  height,  and  the  two  side  aisles  each  20  feet  in  height.  The  ceiling'of  this 
room  is  of  wood  immediately  under  the  roof,  of  which  it  forms  part,  and  it  is 
ornamented  with  carved  ribs  of  wood,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  college  halls  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  lighted  by  windows  at  the  ends  and  by  dormers 
in  the  roof,  and  when  finished,  will  probably  be  the  largest  and  finest  collegiate 
haL  in  this  country. 
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A.  Iron  or  brick  ash-pit. 

B.  Ash-pit  door. 

C.  Pot,  or  coal  Burner, 

with  or  without  soap¬ 
stone  lining. 

D.  Fire  chamber. 

E.  Lower  half  of  tubular 

drum. 

F.  Elliptical  tubes. 

G.  Upper  half  of  tubular 

drum. 

H.  Top  of  tubular  drum. 

I.  Cap  and  smoke-pipe. 

K.  Flat  radiator. 

L.  Water  basin  or  evapo¬ 

rator. 

M.  Smoke  pipe  to  chimney. 

N.  Conductors  of  hot  air. 
N.  Cold  air  conductor  and 

chamber. 

P.  Feed  door. 

Q. .  Hot  air  chamber. 

R.  Damper  in  globe  with 

rod  attached. 

S.  Pendulum  valve  for 

cleaning. 

-t—  Shows  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  currents  ol 
hot  or  cold  air. 


Fig.  3. — Culver’s  Furnace. 
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The  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating  the  several  apartments  of  the  Free 
Academy  can  be  easily  understood  by  consulting  Figures  2,  3  and  4.  Four  of 
Culver’s  furnaces  are  set  in  the  basement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  large  quantity 
of  fresh  air  from  out  of  doors,  after  being  warmed  by  these  furnaces  is  carried 
up  to  the  several  stories  by  pipes  in  the  division  walls,  (Fig.  2,)  and  is  admitted 
into  the  rooms  at  a  convenient  point,  as  indicated  in  Figures  5  and  G.  The  air 
of  each  room,  as  it  becomes  vitiated  by  respiration,  is  discharged  by  openings 
near  the  ceiling  into  the  buttresses,  which  are  constructed  hollow  ah  i  finished 
smooth,  so  as  to  constitute  large  ventilating  flues.  Each  opening  is  fiued  with 
one  of  Culver’s  Ventilators  or  Registers,  with  cords  attached,  by  which  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  opening  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  can  be  enlarged  and  di¬ 
minished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.  The  practical  working  of  the  furnaces 
and  flues  for  ventilation,  secures  the  object  aimed  at — a  genial  and  pure  atmos¬ 
phere  at  all  times. 
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Fig.  5. — Plan  of  First  Story. 


Nos.  1.  Office  of  Principal. 

2.  Library. 

3.  Depository  of  Text-Books. 

4.  Class  Room  in  Mathematics. 

6.  Professor  in  French. 

7  and  9.  Lecture  Room. 

8.  Class  Room  in  Mathematics. 

10.  Professor  of  History  and  Belles  Letters. 
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Fig.  6. — Plan  of  Second  Story. 


Nos.  13  and  15.  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

12  and  14.  Study  Hall. 

16.  Class  Room  for  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 

17.  Study  Hall. 

IS.  Class  Room  for  Tutor  in  Moral  Philosophy. 
19  and  21.  Drawing  llall. 

20.  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
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Fig.  7.— Plan  of  Third  Story. 


Nos.  24.  Study  Hall. 

25.  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

26.  Class  Room  for  Tutor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

27.  Study  Hall. 

28.  Class  Room  for  Tutor  of  Rhetoric. 

29  and  31.  Study  Hall. 

30.  Class  Room  for  Tutor  of  Rhetoric. 

32.  Professor  of  English  Literature. 


Fig.  8.— Room  for  Drawing  in  Free  Academy,  New  \ork. 


Interior  op  Chapel  in  Free  Academy,  New  York. 
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Plans  and  Description  of  the  Academy  Building,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

We  are  indebted  to  Edward  Huntington,  Esq.,  for  the  following  plans 
and  description  of  the  new  Academy  building  recently  erected  in  Rome 
N.  Y.,  under  his  supervision.  The  building  is  70  feet  by  44  feet  on  the 
ground. 


Fig.  2.  Basement. 
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The  building  was  erected  in  1848,  on  a  lot  198  by  170  feet,  on  the  comer  of 
Court  and  Janies  streets,  fronting  the  public  square,  and  is  of  brick,  70  by  44 
feet  on  the  ground.  The  basement  wall,  up  to  the  water  table,  is  of  stone,  laid 
in  hydraulic  cement.  The  roof  is  covered  with  tin,  laid  in  white  lead. 

The  basement,  10  feet  high  in  the  clear,  contains  a  lecture-room  (which 
serves  also  as  a  chapel,)  26^  by  40  feet,  with  comfortable  seats  to  accommodate 
conveniently  200  pupils.  The  floor  descends  2  feet  from  the  rear  of  the  room 
to  the  platform,  giving  12  feet  height  immediately  in  front  of  it.  A  laboratory, 
12  by  15|  feet,  adjoins  the  lecture-room,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  door 
at  the  end  of  a  platform.  The  remainder  of  the  basement  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  furnaces  for  warming  the  building,  and  by  the  rooms  of  the  Janitor. 

The  First  Floor  is  occupied  by  the  male  department,  and  consists  of  a 
school-room  about  30  by  54  feet,  and  nearly  15  feet  in  clear  height,  with  two 
recitation-rooms,  entries,  &c.  There  are  62  desks,  each  four  feet  long  and  ac¬ 
commodating  two  pupils. 

On  the  Second  Floor  are  the  girls’  school-room,  about  28  by  40  feet,  with 
seats  for  76  pupils,  2  recitation-rooms,  library,  hall,  and  room  occupied  by 
Primary  department.  There  is  a  large  skylight  in  the  centre  of  the  girls’ 
school-room,  and  another  in  the  library.  The  rooms  are  15  feet  in  height. 

The  building  is  thoroughly  and  uniformly  warmed  by  two  furnaces  in  the 
basement,  and  a  change  of  air  is  secured  by  ventilators  at  the  top  of  the  rooms, 
and  also  near  the  floor,  opening  into  flues'which  are  carried  up  in  the  chim¬ 
neys.  The  warmth  imparted  by  the  smoke  which  passes  up  in  the  adjoining 
flues  secures  a  good  draft.  In  the  upper  story  additional  means  of  ventilation 
are  furnished  by  the  skylights,  which  can  be  partially  opened. 

The  desks  are  of  varnished  cherry,  similar  in  form  to  Ross’s  school  desk. 


Fig.  5. 


The  supports  are  of  wood,  however,  instead  of  cast-iron,  and  the  seats  are 
easy  Windsor  chairs.  Both  seats  and  desks  are  firmly  secured  to  the  floor  by 
small  iron  knees  and  screws. 

The  school  and  recitation  rooms  are  all  furnished  with  large  slates  set  in 
the  wall,  in  the  room  of  blackboards. 

The  teachers’  desks  in  the  school-rooms  are  similar  to  Fig.  6. 

Fig.  6. 


The  whole  cost  of  the  building,  including  furnaces,  scholars’  desks  and 
chairs,  slates  and  inkstands,  was  about  6,000  dollars. 
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Fig.  3.  Plan  op  First  Floor. 
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A — Boys’  School-room,  with  124  seats. 
B,  B — Recitation-rooms. 

C — Dressing-room. 


D— Closet  for  Apparatus. 
E — Entrance  for  Boys. 

F — Entrance  for  Girls. 


Fig.  4.  Plan  of  Second  Floor. 
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Plan,  &c.,  of  East  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

The  lot  on  which  the  house  stands  extends  from  Essex  street  to  Bath 
street. — There  is  a  sufficient  passage-way  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and 
access  from  each  street.  The  north  end  faces  the  common,  which  affords 
the  most  ample  play-ground,  always  open. 

The  exterior  dimensions  of  the  building  are  136  by  50  ft.  The  school¬ 
rooms  are  65  by  36  ft.  and  15  ft.  high,  each  :  the  space  in  front  of  the  desks, 
65  by  4  ft.  6  inches  ;  the  space  occupied  by  the  desks,  59  by  25  ft.  ;  the 
space  in  rear  of  the  desks,  65  by  6  ft.  6  inches  ;  the  floor  of  which  is  raised 
8  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  rooms  ;  the  side  aisles  are  3  ft.,  and  all  the 
other  aisles  18  inches  in  width. 

The  desks  are  so  placed  that  the  scholars  sit  with  their  faces  towards  the 
partition  which  separates  the  school-room  from  the  recitation  rooms,  the 
light  being  thus  admitted  in  their  rear  and  on  one  side. 

The  desks  are  4  ft  in  length,  and  of  four  sizes  in  width,  the  two  front 
ranges  being  16  inches,  the  two  next  15,  the  two  next  14,  and  the  two  next 
13.  The  desks  are  also  of  four  sizes  in  height ;  the  two  front  ranges  being, 
on  the  lower  side,  27  inches,  the  two  next  26,  the  two  next  25,  the  two 
next  24. 

The  desks  in  each  school-room  are  placed  in  ranges,  each  range  contain¬ 
ing  eleven  desks,  and  each  desk  being  fitted  for  two  scholars  ;  so  that  176 
scholars  may  be  received  in  each  department,  or  352  in  the  whole  school. 
The  desks  are  constructed  like  tables,  with  turned  legs,  narrow  rails,  in¬ 
clined  top  and  a  shelf  beneath.  The  legs  and  rails  are  of  birch,  stained  and 
varnished,  and  the  tops  of  cherry,  oiled  and  varnished.  The  legs  are  se¬ 
cured  in  the  floor  by  tenons.  The  tables  of  the  teachers  are  constructed 
and  finished  like  the  desks  of  the  scholars. 

The  chairs  are  also  of  four  sizes  ;  those  in  the  two  front  ranges  being  12 
by  12^  inches  in  the  seat,  (i.  e.  extreme  width,  the  sides  being  of  the  usual 
shape  of  chairs,)  and  16  inches  in  height,  and  those  in  the  succeeding  ranges 
being  reduced  in  height  in  proportion  to  the  desks,  and  also  varying  propor¬ 
tionally  in  the  dimensions  of  the  seats. 

The  chairs  are  constructed  with  seats  of  bass  wood,  and  cherry  backs ; 
the  seats  and  backs  hollowed,  and  the  seats  resting  on  wooden  pedestals, 
secured  to  the  floor  by  tenons  and  screws. 

Upon  the  front  edge  of  the  raised  platform,  in  the  rear  of  the  desks,  set¬ 
tees  are  placed,  which  are  of  the  same  length  as  the  desks,  and  are  placed 
in  corresponding  positions,  writh  intervening  spaces  in  continuation  of  the 
aisles.  The  settees  are  placed  with  the  back  towards  the  desks,  and  are 
designed  exclusively  for  the  use  of  classes  attending  reviews  before  the 
principals.  The  settees  in  width  and  height  correspond  to  the  largest  size 
of  chairs,  and  are  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  and  finished  in  the  same 
style. 

In  the  center  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  range  of  settees,  are  placed 
tables,  (of  4  by  2  ft.  6  inches,  oval  shape,)  which  are  occupied  by  the  assist¬ 
ants,  during  general  exercises,  when  the  station  of  the  principal  is  in  front 
of  the  desks,  the  middle  one  being  used  by  the  principal  when  attending 
review's. 

Each  recitation  room  (18  by  10  ft.)  is  appropriated  to  a  single  course  of 
study,  as  marked  upon  the  plan,  and  is  therefore  used  exclusively  by  one 
assistant.  Three  sides  of  the  room  are  appropriated  to  seats,  being  lined 
with  cherry  wood,  (oiled  and  varnished)  to  a  height  reaching  above  the 
heads  of  the  scholars.  The  lining  is  projected  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  fur¬ 
nish  inclined  backs  to  the  seats,  which  are  constructed  of  cherry  wrood,  13 
inches  in  width,  2  inches  thick,  with  hollowed  top  and  rounded  edge,  sup¬ 
ported  on  turned  legs,  the  height  being  15^  inches  from  the  top  of  the  seat 
to  the  floor.  The  fourth  side  of  the  room,  opposite  the  window,  is  occupied 
by  a  blackboard  of  3  ft.  in  w'idth,  which  extends  across  the  space  upon 
each  side  of  the  door. 

All  the  spaces  betwreen  the  doors  and  window's  upon  the  four  sides  of  the 
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school-rooms  are  occupied  by  blackboards.  In  the  spaces  between  the 
windows  upon  the  rear,  recesses  have  been  constructed,  which  are  fitted 
with  book-shelves,  and  are  closed  by  means  of  covers  in  front,  which  are 
raised  and  lowered  by  weights  and  pulleys.  These  covers  are  blackboards, 
and  are  so  finished  as  to  represent  sunken  panels.  Drawers  are  construct¬ 
ed  beneath  the  blackboards  to  receive  the  sponges,  chalk,  &c. 

Circular  ventilators  are  placed  in  the  ceiling  of  each  school-room  and 
recitation  room  ;  three  in  each  school-room  of  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  one  in 
each  recitation  room  of  2  ft.  in  diameter.  These  ventilators  are  solid  cov¬ 
ers  of  wood,  hung  with  hinges,  over  apertures  of  corresponding  size,  and 
raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  cords  passing  over  pulleys,  through  the  ceil¬ 
ing  into  the  room  below,  the  cords  terminating  in  loops,  which  are  fastened 
to  hooks  in  the  side  of  the  room.  When  the  ventilators  are  raised,  the  im¬ 
pure  air  escapes  into  the  garret,  the  ventilation  of  which  is  also  provided 
for  by  means  of  the  circular  windows  in  the  gable  ends,  which  turn  on 
pivots  in  the  center,  and  are  opened  or  shut  by  cords  passing  over  pulleys 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ventilators. 

Each  school-room  is  warmed  by  a  furnace,  placed  directly  under  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  space  in  front  of  the  desks,  the  hot  air  ascending  through  a  circu¬ 
lar  aperture  of  2  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  represented  upon  the  plan.  The 
smoke-pipe,  (of  galvanized  iron)  is  conducted  upward  through  the  center  of 
this  aperture,  and  thence,  after  passing  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
school-room,  through  one  of  the  recitation  rooms  into  the  chimney,  which 
is  built  in  the  center  of  the  front  wall.  The  recitation  rooms  are  warmed 
by  means  of  apertures  at  the  top  and  bottom  respectively  of  the  partitions 
which  separate  them  from  the  school-rooms,  which  being  open  together, 
secure  a  rapid  equalization  of  temperature  in  all  the  rooms.  These  aper¬ 
tures  are  fitted  to  be  closed,  with  revolving  shutters  above,  and  shutters 
hung  on  hinges  below. 

In  the  partition  wall  between  the  school-rooms,  is  a  clock  having  two 
faces,  and  thus  indicating  the  hour  to  the  occupants  in  each  room.  The 
clock  strikes  at  the  end  of  each  half  hour.  In  the  ante-rooms,  (marked  E, 
F,  on  the  plan  Fig.  1)  are  hooks  for  caps,  overcoats,  &c.  In  each  of  these 
rooms,  also,  there  is  a  pump  and  sink. 

In  the  lower  story ,  there  are  two  primary  school-rooms  36j  ft.  by  24^ 
ft.,  each  seating  60  children.  Each  child  has  a  chair  firmly  fixed  to  the 
floor,  but  no  desk.  In  the  rear  there  is  an  appropriate  shelf  for  books, 
for  each  pupil,  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  on  the  chair.  In 
front  of  the  school,  there  is  a  blackboard  occupying  the  distance  between  the 
doors,  and  a  desk,  at  which  the  several  classes  stand  in  succession,  and 
copy  appropriate  exercises  on  the  slate  from  the  blackboard. 

For  this  school-house,  with  all  its  completeness  of  arrangements  arid 
regulations,  the  city  of  Salem  is  indebted  mainly  to  the  indefatigable  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  late  Mayor,  the  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips.  During  the  three 
years  of  his  administration,  every  school-house  was  repaired  or  rebuilt, 
and  all  the  schools  brought  under  an  admirable  system.  On  leaving  his  of¬ 
fice,  in  1842,  he  gave  to  the  city  for 
school  purposes,  his  salary  for 
three  years,  amounting  to  $2,400, 
which  has  been  applied  to  repair¬ 
ing  and  refurnishing  the  High 
School  building,  which  is  now  a 
monument  of  his  taste  and  mu¬ 
nificence. 

The  High  School,  and  one  of 
the  new  primary  schools,  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  “  Kimball’s  Improved 
School  Chair,”  which  for  strength, 
comfort,  and  style  of  finish,  is  su- 
High  School  Chair  Per‘or  to  any  0,her  now  before  the  Primary  School  Chan. 
p  '  public. 


Figure  1  EAST  SCHOOLHOUSE,  Salem.  First  Story.  'Scale  1-20  inch  to  a  foot.) 
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Description  of  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  Salem. 

The  interior  of  this  building  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  ornamental  and  useful 
elegance  which  has  no  parrallel  in  this  country. 

The  Latin  School  is  believed  to  be  the  first  Free  School  established  in  the 
United  States,  and  probably  in  the  world,  where  every  person  within  certain 
geographical  limits,  and  possessing  certain  requisites  of  study,  has  an  equal 
right  of  admission,  free  of  cost.  It  was  founded  in  1637,  and  has  continued 
without  interruption,  giving  a  thorough  preparation  to  students  for  college,  to 
the  present  day.  The  English  High  School  was  established  in  1827. 

The  walls  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  are  enriched  and  adorned  with 
inscriptions  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  language  and  character.  These  are  not 
merely  apothegms  of  wisdom,  but  mementoes  of  duty  ;  they  are  fitted  to 
inspire  the  pupils  with  noble  sentiments,  and  are  the  appropriate  “  Genius  of 
the  Place .” 

The  interior  of  the  English  High  School  is  adorned  in  a  manner  no  less 
appropriate  and  useful. 

In  the  center  of  the  ceiling  is  the  circle  of  the  zodiac,  29  feet  in  diameter. 
The  ventilator,  3^  feet  in  diameter,  represents  the  sun,  the  spots  being  desig¬ 
nated  upon  the  nucleus  in  conformity  to  the  latest  telescopic  observation. 
The  divergence  of  the  solar  rays  is  also  fully  exhibited.  The  earth  is  re¬ 
presented  in  four  different  positions,  indicating  the  four  seasons.  The  moon 
also  is  described  in  its  orbit,  and  its  position  so  varied  as  to  exhibit  its  four 
principal  changes.  The  globular  figure  of  the  earth  is  clearly  showm,  and 
lines  are  inscribed  upon  it  representing  the  equator,  tropics,  and  polar  circles. 
The  hour  lines  are  also  marked  and  numbered.  The  border  of  the  circle  re¬ 
presents  upon  its  outer  edge  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  their  names,  and 
within,  the  names  of  the  months.  The  signs  are  divided  into  degrees,  and 
the  months  into  days,  both  of  which  are  numbered.  The  thirty-two  points  of 
the  compass  are  marked  upon  the  inner  edge,  the  true  north  and  magnetic 
north  both  correctly  indicated, — the  variation  of  the  needle  having  been  as¬ 
certained  by  a  recent  series  of  observations. 

The  circle  of  the  zodiac,  as  thus  described,  being  enclosed  within  a  square 
panel,  the  exterior  spaces  in  the  four  angles  are  filled  up  as  follows  : 

The  western  angle  exhibits  the  planet  Saturn,  with  his  rings  and  belts,  as 
seen  through  a  telescope,  and  his  true  size  in  proportion  to  the  sun,  supposing 
the  circle  of  the  zodiac  to  represent  the  size  of  the  sun.  The  eastern  angle 
exhibits  Jupiter,  with  his  belts,  of  a  size  similarly  proportionate.  The  other 
primary  planets  and  the  moon  are  described  according  to  their  relative  sizes, 
in  the  southern  angle.  In  the  northern  angle  is  a  succession  of  figures,  de¬ 
signed  to  represent  the  varying  apparent  size  of  the  sun,  as  seen  from  the 
different  planets.  In  the  ceiling  there  are  also  two  oblong  panels,  one  towards 
the  western,  the  other  towards  the  eastern  extremity.  The  western  panel 
contains  a  diagram,  which  illustrates,  by  their  relative  position,  the  distance 
of  the  several  planets,  primary  and  secondary,  from  the  sun,  which  is  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  panel.  The  several  planets  are  designated  by  their  signs, 
and  the  figures,  placed  opposite  to  each,  show  how  many  millions  of  miles  it 
is  distant  from  the  sun.  The  satellites  of  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Herschel,  are  described  as  revolving  in  their  orbits  around  their  respective 
primaries.  The  eastern  panel  contains  a  diagram,  which  illustrates  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  The  moon  is  represented  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth’s  shadow,  and  also  directly  betwreen  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

Upon  the  four  sides  of  the  room,  in  the  space  above  the  windows  and 
doors,  eight  panels  are  described,  containing  as  many  diagrams,  which  illus¬ 
trate  successively  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  The  different  phases  of  the  moon.  2.  The  apparent,  direct,  and  retro 
grade  motions  of  Mercury  and  Venus.  3.  The  moon’s  parallax.  4.  The 
commencement,  progress,  and  termination  of  a  solar  eclipse.  5.  The  di¬ 
minution  of  the  intensity  of  light,  and  the  force  of  attraction  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  squares  of  distance.  6.  The  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun’s  disc.  7.  The  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  by  the  atmosphere,  caus¬ 
ing  the  sun  or  other  celestial  bodies,  to  appear  above  the  horizon  when  actu- 
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ally  below  it.  8.  The** theory  of  the  tides,  giving  distinct  views  of  the  full 
and  neap  tide,  as  caused  by  the  change  of  position  and  the  relative  attraction 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

The  two  small  panels  over  the  entrance  doors  represent,  respectively,  the 
remarkable  comets  of  1680  and  1811,  and  the  theory  of  cometary  motion  as 
described  in  the  plates  attached  to  Blunt’s  “  Beauty  of  the  Heavens.” 

The  diagram  in  the  large  panel  upon  the  north  side  of  the  recitation  plat¬ 
form  represents  the  relative  height  of  the  principal  mountains  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  length  of  the  principal  rivers  on  the  globe.  The  mountains  and  rivers 
are  all  numbered,  and  scales  of  distance  are  attached,  by  which  the  heights 
and  lengths  can  be  readily  ascertained.  The  relative  elevation  of  particular 
countries,  cities  and  other  prominent  places,  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  of 
various  kinds  of  vegetation,  &c.,  are  distinctly  exhibited.  This  diagram  is  a 
copy  of  that  contained  in  Tanner’s  Atlas. 

The  diagram  in  the  corresponding  panel  on  the  south  side  of  the  recitation 
platform  represents  a  geological  section,  the  various  strata  being  systematic¬ 
ally  arranged  and  explained  by  an  index. 

The  space  between  the  windows  upon  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
room  are  occupied  by  inscriptions  in  which  the  diameter,  hourly  motion,  side¬ 
real  period,  and  diurnal  rotation  of  the  several  primary  planets  and  the  earth’s 
moon,  are  separately  stated,  according  to  calculations  furnished  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  by  Professor  Peirce,  of  Cambridge.  The  hourly  motion  and  sidereal 
period  of  the  four  asteroids  are  also  stated  in  corresponding  inscriptions  upon 
the  western  side.  The  diameter  and  rotation  of  the  sun  are  inscribed  upon 
the  edge  of  the  circular  recess  beneath  the  ventilator. 

Over  the  frontispiece,  which  surmounts  the  recess  upon  the  teacher’s  ros¬ 
trum,  is  a  beautifully  executed  scroll  bearing  the  inscription, 

“Order  is  Heaven’s  first  Law.” 

This  motto  may  be  regarded  as  equally  appropriate,  whether  viewed  as  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  celestial  phenomena  winch  are  figured  upon  the  walls,  or  as 
suggesting  the  principle  which  should  guide  the  operations  of  the  school. 

The  clock  is  placed  within  the  recess,  upon  the  wall  of  which  the  course  of 
studies  prescribed  for  the  school,  and  arranged  into  two  divisions,  is  con¬ 
spicuously  inscribed. 


Many  of  the  charity  schools  of  Holland  contain  paintings  of  no  incon¬ 
siderable  excellence  and  value.  In  Germany,  where  every  thing,  (excepting 
war  and  military  affairs,)  is  conducted  on  an  inexpensive  scale,  the  walls  of 
the  school-rooms  were  often  adorned  with  cheap  engravings  and  lithographs, 
of  distinguished  men,  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  ; — and,  in  many  of  them,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history  had  been  commenced.  And  throughout  all  Prus¬ 
sia  and  Saxony,  a  most  delightful  impression  was  left  upon  my  mind  by  the 
character  of  the  persons  whose  portraits  were  thus  displayed.  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  they  were  likenesses  of  good  men  rather  than  of  great  ones, — 
frequently  of  distinguished  educationists  and  benefactors  of  the  young, 
whose  countenances  were  radiant  with  the  light  of  benevolence,  and  the 
very  sight  of  w’hich  was  a  moral  lesson  to  the  susceptible  hearts  of  children. 

In  the  new  building  for  the  “  poor  school”  at  Leipsic,  there  is  a  large  hall 
in  which  the  children  all  assemble  in  the  morning  for  devotional  purposes. 
Over  the  teacher’s  desk,  or  pulpit,  is  a  painting  of  Christ  in  the  act  of  blessing 
little  children.  The  design  is  appropriate  and  beautiful.  Several  most  for¬ 
lorn-looking,  half-naked  children  stand  before  him.  He  stretches  out  his 
arms  over  them,  and  blesses  them.  The  mother  stands  by  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  rejoicing,  such  as  only  a  mother  can  feel.  The  little  children  look 
lovingly  up  into  the  face  of  the  Saviour.  Others  stand  around,  awaiting  his 
benediction.  In  the  back-ground  are  aged  men,  who  gaze  upon  the  spectacle 
with  mingled  love  for  the  children  and  reverence  tor  their  benefactor. 
Hovering  above  is  a  group  of  angels,  hallowing  the  scene  with  their  pres¬ 
ence. — Mr  Mann's  Seventh  Annual  Report. 


XL  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  OF  TEACHERS. 


The  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent 
and  Literary  Purposes  was  formed  prior  to  the  fourth  of  April,  1811,  ou  which 
day  it  was  clothed  with  corporate  powers  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and 
recognized  as  having  the  following  officers,  viz. : 

Andrew  Smith,  President 

George  Ironside,  Vice-President 

Edward  Shepherd,  Treasurer. 

William  Gray,  Secretary. 

William  Payne,  Albert  Picket,  and  Isaac  Grimshaw,  Assistants. 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York 
for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Purposes.  Passed  April  4,  1811. 

Whereas  a  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society  or  Association  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  de¬ 
cayed  teachers  and  their  families,  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased  teachers, 
and  for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  the  promotion  of  science  among 
the  members  of  the  Society,  under  the  name  and  title  of  “The  Society  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Purposes;”  and  the 
said  Society  have,  by  their  petition  presented  to  the  Legislature,  prayed  to  bo 
incorporated ;  and  whereas  the  views  of  the  said  petitioners  appear  to  be  laudable 
and  worthy  of  legislative  patronage  and  assistance ;  therefore, 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York ,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly ,  That  such  persons  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  may,  become  members 
of  the  aforesaid  Society  or  Association,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are  ordained,  con¬ 
stituted,  and  appointed  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and  in  name,  by  the 
name  and  style  of  “  The  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  Be¬ 
nevolent  and  Literary  Purposes and  that  by  that  name,  they  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  shall  and  may  have  succession,  and  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  sueing  and 
being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all 
courts  and  places  whatsoever,  in  all  manner  of  action  and  actions,  suits,  matters, 
complaints,  and  causes  whatsoever  ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  may 
have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  may  change  and  alter  the  same  at  their 
pleasure ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  and  style  of  “  The 
Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Pur¬ 
poses,”  shall  be  capable  in  law  of  purchasing,  holding,  a!nd  conveying  any  real 
or  personal  estate  for  the  use  of  the  said  incorporation,  Provided ,  that  the  value 
of  such  real  and  personal  estate  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  better  carrying  into  effect  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  said  corporation,  there  shall  be  a  standing  committee  consisting  of 
seven  members,  whereof  the  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Society  shall  always  be  a  part,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  j'ear, 
or  until  others  shall  be  elected  in  their  room  ;  and  such  elections  shall  be  held 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  said  corporation  shall,  by  by-laws,  from  time 
to  time  appoint  and  direct,  and  that  all  the  aforesaid-officers  shall  be  elected  by 
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ballot,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  such  election ;  and  that  in  case 
any  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  happen  in  any  of  the  said  offices  by  death,  re¬ 
signation,  or  otherwise,  such  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  and  may  be  filled  up 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  which  they  shall  respectively  happen,  by  a 
special  election  for  that  purpose,  to  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  said  an¬ 
nual  elections,  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  by-laws  of 
the  said  corporation. 

3.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  Andrew  Smith  shall  be  the  first  presi¬ 
dent,  George  Ironside  the  first  vice-president,  Edward  Shepherd  the  first  treas¬ 
urer,  William  Gray  the  first  secretary,  William  Payne,  Albert  Picket,  and  Isaac 
Grimshaw  the  first  assistants,  forming  the  first  standing  committee,  to  hold  their 
offices  respectively  for  one  year,  or  until  others  shall  be  duly  elected  in  their 
room. 

4.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  said  corporation,  or  their  successors, 
shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  make  and  establish  by-laws,  and  to  alter 
and  amend  the  same  as  they  from  time  to  time  shall  judge  proper,  for  appointing 
the  times  and  places  of  electing  officers,  for  the  admission  of  new  members  of 
the  said  corporation,  and  the  terms,  conditions,  and  manner  of  such  admission, 
and  the  amount  of  the  sums  which  each  member  shall  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  pajdng  the  same;  and  also  for 
the  management,  disposition,  and  application  of  the  property,  estate,  effects,  and 
funds  of  the  said  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects 
thereof,  and  for  fixing  the  times  and  places  of  the  meetings  of  the  said  corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  other  purposes,  for  determining 
the  nature  of,  and  making  by-laws  for  their  library,  for  the  manner  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  their  meetings,  and  touching  the  duties  and  conduct  of 
the  officers  of  the  corporation,  and  for  imposing  penalties  for  breaking  or  violat¬ 
ing  an}r  of  the  by-laws,  and  also  such  other  matters  as  appertain  to  the  business, 
end,  and  purposes  for  which  the  said  corporation  is  by  this  act  constituted,  and 
for  no  other  purposes  whatsoever,  Provided  always ,  That  such  by-laws,  and  the 
penalties  imposed  for  violating  them,  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

5.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  when  any  member  of  the  said  corporation 
shall  violate  and  break  any  of  the  by-laws  so  made  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  become 
liable  to  any  penalty  imposed  by  any  of  the  said  by-laws,  and  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  pajr  the  same,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  in  every  such  case  for  the 
said  corporation  to  expel  such  member  from  the  said  corporation,  Provided  al¬ 
ways,  That  no  member  shall  be  expelled  otherwise  than  by  the  votes  of  at  least 
three-fourths  of  all  the  members  present  at  one  of  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
said  corporation. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  member  expelled  from  the  said 
corporation  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  thereafter 
be  prevented  from  having  or  receiving  an}T  benefit,  emolument,  or  advantage 
whatsoever  from  the  funds,  property,  or  estate  of  the  said  corporation ;  and  that 
all  payments  and  advances  made  by  such  member  to  the  funds  of  the  said  cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  same. 

7.  And  be  it  further  enacted .  That  this  act  shall  be  and  remain  in  full 
force  and  virtue  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  and  no  longer :  Provided  neverthe¬ 
less,  That  in  case  the  aforesaid  society  shall  at  any  time  divert  from  or 
appropriate  their  or  any  part  of  their  funds  to  any  purpose  or  purposes  what¬ 
soever  other  than  those  intended  and  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  shall 
thereof  be  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  that  thenceforth  the  said  corporation 
shall  cease,  and  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  whereof  it  may  then  be  seized  and 
possessed,  shall  vest  in  the  people  of  this  State.  And  provided  further ,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Legislature,  at  any 
time  in  their  discretion,  within  the  period  aforesaid,  from  altering  or  repeal¬ 
ing  this  act. 

8.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  this  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  act,  and  that  the  same  be  construed  in  all  courts  and  places  favorably 
and  benignly  for  every  beneficial  purpose  therein  contained. 

This  constitution  seemed  to  have  expired  by  nonuser,  and  was  revived  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1&1-8. 
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According  to  the  Academician  for  October,  1818,  at  the  annual  election  for 
officers,  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  for  the  year  1818: 

President,  Albert  Picket;  Vice-President,  Jared  Slocum ;  Treasurer,  Wil¬ 
liam  Forrest;  Secretary,  Rtchard  Wiggins;  Standing  Committee ,  John  W. 
Picket,  J.  Hoxie;  Corresponding  Secretaries ,  John  W.  Picket,  Aaron  M. 
Merchant. 

The  President,  Albert  Picket,  and  T.  T.  Payne  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  report  for  publication,  detailing  the  objects  of  the  Teachers’  Society. 
This  committee  prepared  a  report,  which  was  published  in  the  Academician  for 
October,  1818,  and  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  condition  and  aims  of  the  profession  at  that  date : 

The  improvements  in  instruction  which  every  day  presents,  have  created  a 
necessity  for  an  association  of  professional  men,  by  whom  these  improvements 
may  be  tested,  embodied,  and  carried  out  into  their  practical  applications.  The 
perpetual  progress  of  science,  also,  by  adding  to  the  objects  of  elementary  in¬ 
struction,  requires  a  corresponding  simplicity  in  the  methods  of  communicating 
it,  and  calls  for  a  combination  of  all  the  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of 
those  who  have  made  the  business  of  education  the  occupation  of  their  lives. 

The  aids  that  may  be  afforded  in  this  pursuit  to  native  invention  and  experi¬ 
ence,  are  great  and  of  easy  acquisition :  they  are  either  such  as  develop  princi¬ 
ples  in  a  simple  aud  unbroken  order,  and  accompany  them  with  lucid  demon¬ 
stration,  or  such  as  follow  out  these  principles  to  practical  and  useful  results, 
and  apply  to  them  those  mechanical  facilities  which  tit  them  for  the  business  of 
a  school. 

In  making  this  allusion  to  the  formation  of  a  system,  your  Committee  would 
not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  members  of  the  Society  are  to  render  them¬ 
selves  responsible  to  the  pursuit  of  a  concerted  pfan,  and  to  receive  the  shackles 
of  a  method  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Nothing  can  be  wider  from  the 
aim  of  an  association  which  looks  forward  to  the  character  to  which  we  hope 
to  entitle  ourselves. 

In  the  latter  of  these  advantages  the  English  excel ;  in  the  former,  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  French  and  the  Germans  are  unquestionably  superior.  One  of  the 
earliest  attempts,  then,  of  this  association,  will  be  to  embody  into  a  system  the 
excellencies  of  each,  and  to  add  to  them  whatever  the  intelligence  and  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  American  instructors  may  furnish. 

The  objects  will  simply  be,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  correspondence,  and  com¬ 
munications  with  our  sister  states,  to  collect  into  a  focus  whatever  information 
can  be  procured,  and  whatever  improvements  have  been  proposed  on  profes¬ 
sional  subjects ;  to  offer  them  to  the  minds  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
Society;  and  after  having  passed  through  the  prisms  of  their  particular  judg¬ 
ments,  to  let  them  be  divided  and  appropriated  as  circumstances  and  disposition 
may  determine.  As  the  intolerence  of  sect  has  been  the  foe  of  religion ,  so  the 
bigotry  of  system  would  prove  the  bane  of  education. 

An  object  of  primary  importance  in  our  plan  will  be  to  promote  the  success 
and  diminish  the  fatigues  of  instruction  by  encouraging  as  far  as  possible  a 
division  of  labor  in  our  profession.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  some 
gradation  to  our  schools,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  education  they  may 
embrace.  In  many  of  our  institutions  this  has  been  partially  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  duties  among  associated  instructors.  This  division  has,  as  we  believe, 
been  attended  with  beneficial  results  wherever  it  has  been  attempted ;  and, 
indeed,  the  objects  of  elementary  instruction  multiply  so  fast  upon  our  hands, 
that  an  expedient  of  this  kind  becomes  not  only  useful,  but  essential ;  and  it 
does  not  terminate  in  the  comfort  of  the  instructor,  but  produces  incalculable 
benefits  to  society  at  large. 

But  the  distribution  of  duties  in  the  interior  of  schools  is  not  all  that  we  hope 
to  effect.  To  create  a  succession  of  separate  schools  is  an  object  of  no  less  im¬ 
portance.  The  establishment  of  a  high  school,  which  should  receive,  after  a 
preparatory  examination,  such  of  the  pupils  of  our  elementary  schools  as  might 
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be  intended  for  a  collegiate  course,  will  claim  the  serious  attention  of  our  society. 
The  want  of  an  intermediate  institution  of  this  nature  has  been  experienced  and 
confessed,  and  even  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  some  of  the  strongest  influence 
and  highest  talents  of  the  community  in  which  we  live ;  but  whether  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  this  attempt  was  made  were  unpropitious,  or  the  s}rstems 
of  elementary  education  were  not  suffieiently  matured  for  it,  or  from  any  other 
causes  for  which  we  can  not  account,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  it 
merited.  The  importance  of  such  an  institution,  however,  is  unquestionable ; 
the  necessity  of  it  is  still  felt;  the  aspect  of  things  seems  favorable  to  its  com¬ 
mencement. 

The  Committee,  after  referring  with  strong  expressions  of  anticipated  success 
to  the  High  School,  which  Dr.  Griscom,  “  a  professional  gentleman  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  competency  and  high  reputation,  who  had  retired  from  a  life  of  successful 
instruction,”  was  about  to  inaugurate  after  the  plan  of  the  High  School  at 
Edinburgh,  set  forth  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  society : 

Instances  of  men  who  have  passed  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  business 
of  instruction,  who  have  worn  out  their  whole  strength  in  the  labor  which  it 
imposes,  and  who  have  been  left  to  drag  out  their  old  age  in  indigence  are  not 
rare  among  us.  It  is  related  of  Anaxagoras,  after  he  had  devoted  his  existence 
to  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  truth,  and  had  numbered  among  his  pupils 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  tlie  day,  among  whom  was  the  powerful  Pericles, 
that  he  was  left  to  terminate  M3  life  by  literal  starvation.  Pericles,  feeling  at 
that  time  the  necessity  of  his  counsels,  was  induced  to  inquire  for  him,  and  dis¬ 
covered  him  in  the  most  emaciated  and  desolate  condition.  He  conjured  him  to 
live,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  at  least  because  he  and  his  country  had  need  of 
him.  The  strength  of  the  old  man  just  enabled  him  to  admonish  his  pupil,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  “  those  who  needed  a  lamp,  to  take  care  that  it  should  never 
be  destitute  of  oil.”  Pericles  is  not  singular  in  his  liability  to  the  charge  of  such 
ingratitude,  nor  is  his  the  only  age  in  which  the  lamps  of  science  have  expired 
for  want  of  the  means  of  nourishing  their  flame. 

The  last  great  purpose  of  the  Teachers’  Society  is  to  vindicate  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  its  members  “  the  name  and  character  of  a  liberal  profession.” 

It  can  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  observer  of  life — it  certainly  has  not  es¬ 
caped  the  experience  of  any  professional  instructor,  that  the  consideration  in  which 
his  labors  are  generally  held  is  far  below  their  intrinsic  dignity  and  the  station 
they  have  a  right  to  claim  from  their  usefulness  to  society.  This  may  result 
from  many  causes,  which  they  can  not,  and  from  some  which  they  can,  remove. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  much  from  the  integrity  and  unanimity  of  efforts  which 
this  association  is  calculated  to  effect ;  from  the  improvement  of  character  that 
the  professional  intelligence,  which  it  is  intended  to  disseminate,  must  produce ; 
from  the  increased  attention  that  prevails  in  our  community  on  the  subject  of 
elementary  education ;  and  from  the  liberal  and  hearty  acquiescence  in  our  views 
which  has  been  already  shown  by  individuals  eminent  for  their  public  spirit,  as 
well  as  for  their  stations  in  society.  These,  as  your  committee  would  represent, 
are  grounds  enough  for  a  rational  expectation  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  instructors  of  youth  shall  be  welcomed  as  brethren  by  the  members 
of  the  liberal  professions.  And  why  should  they  not  ?  Setting  aside  all  the 
examples  that  antiquit}’-  and  the  history  of  European  literature  supply,  we  find, 
even  in  our  own  country,  that  many  of  the  very  men  who  have  occupied  the 
teacher’s  desk,  have  been  and  are  the  oracles  of  our  laws,  the  sages  of  our  sen¬ 
ate,  and  the  leaders  of  our  armies.  There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  nature  of  the 
duties  of  an  instructor  which  can  disqualify  him  for  occupying  an  equal  rank 
with  men  of  the  other  liberal  professions. 

There  are  many  other  purposes  of  minor  importance  which  time  will  develop, 
and  which  your  committee  do  not  consider  to  be  the  province  of  a  preliminary 
report  to  embrace :  They  therefore,  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  society, 
confident  that  a  zealous  cooperation  of  its  members  in  their  common  cause,  will 
produce  the  most  valuable  results  to  themselves  as  individuals,  and  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed. 
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WILLIAM  H.  WELLS. 

W.  H.  Wells  retired  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
Chicago,  and,  avowedly,  from  all  direct  participation  in  school  matters,  on  the 
Gth  of  July,  1864.  The  occasion  was  signalized  by  a  gathering  of  the  school 
officers  and  teachers  of  Chicago,  which  is  thus  described  by  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

The  exercises  of  the  High  School  were  closed  at  noon  to  admit  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  the  teachers  in  the  High  School  building  in  the  afternoon  to  listen  to  an 
address  by  the  retiring  Superintendent — W.  H.  Wells — whose  resignation,  re¬ 
cently  tendered,  was  very  unwillingly  accepted  by  the  Board.  The  teachers 
were  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  parting  words  of  cheer  and 
counsel,  and  of  testifying,  in  something  stronger  than  words,  their  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  worth.  The  large  room  was  filled.  There  were  present  the 
members  of  the  present  Board  of  Education,  several  gentlemen  formerly  mem¬ 
bers,  and  many  others  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation  in  this  and  other  cities.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  city  were  present.  The  occasion  was  one  of  deep  interest. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Levi  B.  Taft,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  ;  he  spoke  as  follows : 

The  Board  of  Education  have  called  this  meeting  at  the  request  of  a  large 
number  of  teachers,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  exchange  final  greetings 
with  Mr.  Wells,  and  to  listen  to  some  parting  words  from  him,  before  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  our  schools.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  Board  have  never  done  an  act  with  so  much  pain  and  reluctance  as  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Wells’  resignation.  Every  effort  possible  was  made  in  order 
to  induce  Mr.  Wells  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  but  his  failing  health  compel¬ 
led  him  to  decline  complying  with  our  request.  The  most  cordial  relations  have 
ever  existed  between  Mr.  Wells  and  the  Board.  The  utmost  harmony  prevailed 
in  all  our  actions.  Mr.  Wells  devoted  eight  years  of  the  best  part  of  his  life  to 
the  building  up  of  our  schools.  His  whole  soul  has  been  in  this  work.  He  has 
been  untiring  in  his  labors,  and  devoted  all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  schools. 
He  has  had  the  kind  cooperation  of  our  teachers  in  all  his  arduous  efforts.  Our 
schools  are  largely  indebted  to  him  for  the  high  standard  of  excellence  to 
which  they  have  now  attained.  Mr.  Wells  will  carry  with  him  to  his  new  vo¬ 
cation  our  best  and  kindest  wishes  for  his  success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Wells,  the  Superintendent,  then  rose  and  addressed  the  assembly,  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education ,  and  fellow  teachers : 

If  we  were  permitted  to  live  only  in  the  present  we  should  lose  half  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  living.  In  early  years  we  live  largely  in  the  future ;  later  in  life 
we  live  more  in  the  past.  There  are  also  special  occasions  when  memories 
of  Flie  past  come  rushing  thick  upon  us,  and  the  leading  events  of  many 
years  pass  vividly  before  the  mind  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  I  am  in  a  retrospective  mood  to-day,  and  my 
thoughts  turn  irresistibly  to  the  past.  I  remember,  away  back  in  the  reign  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  when  most  of  those  before  me  were  not,  and  when  Chicago 
was  in  pinafores,  a  tall  youth  of  less  than  twenty  winters,  in  the  laud  of  steady 
habits,  in  search  of  a  district  school.  And  when  he  had  actually  engaged  to 
teach  a  winter  school  at  ten  dollars  a  month  and  ‘  board  around,’’  and  began  to 
feel  that  he  was  crossing  the  line  between  boyhood  and  manhood,  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  such  heart-throbbings  as  were  unknown  to  earlier  or  later  years. 
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I  remember  also,  with  almost  painful  vividness,  that  opening  morning  when 
this  young  aspirant  for  didactic  honors  walked  into  an  almost  empty  school- 
house,  leaving  his  future  pupils  on  both  sides  of  the  road — in  the  fields  and  on 
the  trees,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  apparently  unconscious  that  so  important 
a  personage  had  come  among  them.  And  I  am  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  floor  of  the  room  and  those  long  sloping  desks  were 
freed  from  nuts  and  nut  shells,  and  other  contraband  articles,  and  the  scattered 
children  persuaded  to  leave  their  various  pursuits  and  acknowledge  allegiance 
to  the  newly  inaugurated  administration. 

I  remember  those  weeks  of  struggle  between  inexperience,  and  anxiety,  and 
determination,  and  hope,  strangely  commingling  on  the  one  hand,  and  igno¬ 
rance,  and  boy  nature,  and  girl  nature  on  the  other.  I  remember  how  this 
young  pedagogue,  who  had  just  begun  to  call  himself  a  man,  as  soon  as  his 
school  had  left  for  the  day,  and  the  doors  were  finally  closed,  night  after  night 
forgot  all  his  manhood,  and  sat  and  wept,  until  an  almost  insupportable  bur¬ 
den  of  chagrin  and  mortification  and  discouragement  had  found  relief.  I  re¬ 
member  how  the  button-holes  of  his  coat  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
would  barely  reach  the  buttons,  at  the  close  of  it  would  reach  far  beyond. 

All  these  things,  and  volumes  besides,  of  which  these  are  but  the  index,  I 
well  remember,  though  most  that  has  transpired  since  is  lost  in  forgetfulness. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  an  educational  life  which  this  week  brings  to  a  close. 

Among  the  leading  educators  of  the  period  to  which  I  am  carried  by  these 
reminiscences,  were  James  Gf.  Carter,  George  B.  Emerson,  S.  R.  Hall,  Wm.  C. 
Woodbridge,  and  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  of  Massachusetts ;  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  of  Con¬ 
necticut;  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  of  Hew  York;  William  Russell,  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  ;  and  Albert,  and  John  W.  Picket,  of  Ohio.  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Bar¬ 
nard  were  then  entirely  unknown  in  the  educational  world,  and  the  President 
of  our  honorable  Board  of  Education  was  then  a  school  boy — at  the  head  of 
his  class,  no  doubt,  but  only  a  school  boy. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  now  the  grand  patriarch  of  all  the 
educational  associations  of  the  country,  was  then  one  year  old,  and  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Seminary  at  Andover,  under  the  care  of  S.  R.  Hall,  had  attained  the 
same  age.  The  educational  literature  which  then  formed  a  complete  Teachers’ 
Library  consisted  of  Hall’s  Lectures  on  School  Keeping,  a  single  volume  of 
Lectures  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  four  volumes  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  William  Russell,  and  a  single  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  Education,  edited  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  together  with  two  or 
three  reprints  of  foreign  works  To-day  the  teacher  has  his  choice  from  a  library 
of  more  than  a  thousand  volumes. 

I  could  not  then  have  taught  a  public  school  in  Chicago,  for  there  wras  none. 
But  Chicago  had  then,  though  unappreciated,  a  pecuniary  foundation  for  the 
grandest  system  of  city  schools  in  the  world.  The  section  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  schools  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  bounded  by  Madison  street  on 
the  north,  Twelfth  street  on  the  south,  State  street  on  the  east,  and  Halsted  on 
the  west.  In  October,  1833,  all  but  four  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
blocks  of  this  section  were  sold  at  auction  for  $38,865,  on  a  credit  of  one,  two, 
and  three  years.  The  remaining  four  blocks  are  now  valued  at  $600,000.  The 
value  of  that  portion  which  was  sold  is  now  estimated  at  about  $10,000,000. 

The  first  public  school  in  Chicago  was  taught  in  1834,  thirty  j'ears  ago,  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  west  side  of  Clark  street,  between  Lake  and 
Randolph.  The  teacher  was  Miss  Eliza  Chappel,  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  Jere¬ 
miah  Porter,  who  is  well  known  in  this  city. 

In  1839,  a  special  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  relation  to  the  oom- 
mon  schools  of  Chicago,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  school 
system. 

The  first  Board  of  School  Inspectors  under  the  new  organization  was  com¬ 
posed  of  William  Jones,  J.  Y.  Scampion,  I.  N.  Arnold,  N.  II.  Bolles,  John  Gray, 
J.  H  Scott,  and  Hii-am  Huguenin.  The  first  meeting  of  this  Board  was  held 
in  November,  1840,  .  d  William  Jones  was  elected  Chairman.  It  is  at  this 
date  that  the  written  records  of  the  public  schools  commence. 

In  1844,  the  first  public  school-house  was  erected,  on  Madison  street,  between 
State  and  Dearborn.  It  was  regarded  by  many  as  altogether  too  large  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  the  Mayor  elected  the  following  year,  recommended  in  his  inaugu- 
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ral  address,  that  the  Council  should  either  sell  the  house  or  convert  it  into  an 
Insane  Asylum.  This  is  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Dearborn  school. 

In  1854,  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  was  created,  and  Mr. 
John  C.  Dore  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  improvements  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dore  were  thorough  and  extensive,  and  their  salutary  influence  will 
long  be  felt  in  the  schools. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  present  position,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1856,  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  was  47.  At  the 
present  time  the  number  is  223,  an  increase  of  more  than  400  per  cent.  In 
June,  1856,  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools  was  2,7S5.  In 
June,  of  the  present  year  the  number  was  12,653,  being  an  increase  of  over 
350  per  cent. 

The  Chicago  High  School  was  organized  soon  after  I  came  to  the  city,  and 
its  history  to  the  present  time  has  been  a  record  of  continued  success.  Freed 
from  the  trammels  of  prejudice  that  exists  in  many  older  cities,  it  was  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  school  for  both  sexes,  and  time  has  fully  demonstrated  that  for 
Chicago,  at  least,  this  organization  is  wisest  and  best. 

The  marked  success  of  the  Normal  Department  is  deserving  of  special  men¬ 
tion,  and  I  can  not  too  strongly  commend  this  branch  of  our  system,  to  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Principal  of  the  High  School. 
The  training  received  in  this  department  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
our  own  schools,  and  most  of  the  graduates  are  now  numbered  among  the  best 
teachers  of  the  city. 

There  is  another  department  of  our  system  to  which  I  turn  with  peculiar 
pleasure.  The  largest  portion  of  my  time  has  been  given  to  the  Primary 
Schools.  The  improvements  in  primary  instruction  that  have  been  made  in 
this  country  during  the  last  eight  years  have  been  greater  than  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  fifty  years,  and  I  trust  we  have  not  been  behind  our  contemporaries  in 
this  respect. 

In  looking  at  the  different  branches  of  our  system,  the  High  School,  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  the  Primary  Schools,  I  do  not  know  which  should  now 
be  regarded  as  the  most  successful.  All  the  parts  are  working  harmoniously 
together,  and  mutually  aiding  each  other.  There  are  many  things  yet  to  be 
done ;  many  improvements  yet  to  be  made.  If  I  had  remained  in  the  schools  an¬ 
other  year,  there  are  two  objects  on  which  my  heart  was  specially  set,  as  ends 
for  which  I  should  labor  with  all  the  energy  that  I  could  bring  to  bear  upon 
them.  The  first  of  these  objects  relates  to  the  discipline  of  the  schools.  I  be¬ 
lieve  our  schools  are  as  well  disciplined  as  those  of  any  other  city.  The  disci¬ 
pline  is  as  mild,  as  kindly,  as  effective.  But  I  believe  the  element  of  self-dis¬ 
cipline  in  our  own  schools,  and  in  all  schools,  may  yet  be  multiplied  four-fold, 
and  I  more  than  believe  that  this  increase  of  self-discipline  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  will  form  an  element  of  untold  power  in  forming  die  habits  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  those  who  are  soon  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  country.  The  teacher 
who  has  the  power  of  cultivating  in  his  pupils  the  habit  of  self-discipline  is 
worth  two  salaries  to  any  school  board ;  and  no  one  can  estimate  the  different 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  child,  between  growing  up  with  the  habit  of 
self-control,  and  growing  up  with  the  habit  of  depending  upon  the  pressure  of 
outward  restraint  for  the  daily  regulation  of  his  conduct.  The  teacher  who 
does  not  now  possess  this  power  can  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  cultivate  it. 
Fellow-teachers,  if  there  is  any  one  sentiment  which  I  would  like  to  impress 
upon  your  minds  more  strongly  than  any  other,  as  I  take  my  leave  of  you  and 
of  the  schools,  it  is  this :  that  all  school  discipline  which  does  not  have  for  its 
ultimate  object,  self-discipline  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  is  a  failure.  The  sec¬ 
ond  object  to  which  I  refer,  relates  to  the  use  of  our  mother  tongue.  Great  im¬ 
provements  have  already  been  made  in  our  own  schools,  and  in  other  schools, 
in  the  study  of  English  Grammar ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
greater  improvements  are  yet  to  be  made  in  this  branch  of  instruction  than  in 
any  other.  English  Grammar  professes  to  teach  the  art  of  speaking  and  wri¬ 
ting  the  English  language  correctly ;  and  yet  it  is  manifest  to  every  observer 
that  English  Grammar  as  it  is  now  generally  taught,  does  not  impart  to  the 
pupils,  one  twentieth  part  of  the  power  which  they  actually  acquired  in  the  use 
of  the  English  language.  The  time  will  never  come  when  parsing  and  analysis 
will  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  time  will  surely  come  when  instruction  in  the 
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art  of  speaking  will  consist  mainly  in  lessons  which  embrace  actual  speaking ; 
in  exercises  designed  to  cultivate  the  art  of  conversation,  of  narration,  and 
other  forms  of  speech,  by  constant  and  careful  practice  in  the  use  of  these 
forms ;  when  parsing  and  analysis  will  find  their  appropriate  place  as  collateral 
aids  in  connection  with  the  daily  living  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  English 
tongue.  I  have  not  time  here  to  follow  this  subject  out  into  details,  but  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  teachers 
who  have  given  special  thought  to  the  matter,  agree  with  me  in  the  views 
which  I  have  advanced,  and  I  believe  that  the  improvements  in  this  direction 
which  have  already  been  commenced  will  be  continued  and  increased,  till  one 
half  of  the  time  which  is  now  consumed  in  the  study  of  English  Grammar  will 
furnish  twice  the  fruit  which  we  now  reap. 

No  portion  of  my  life  has  been  happier  than  that  which  I  have  spent  in  the 
schools  of  Chicago.  I  do  not  remember  an  instance  in  which  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  a  measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  that  has  not  received  the 
full  and  ready  support  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  teachers.  When  I  desired  to  elaborate  a  graded  course  of  study  for  the 
schools,  the  teachers  with  one  accord  gave  me  their  aid  in  its  preparation ;  the 
Board  of  Education  adopted  it  without  a  discussion ;  and  again  the  teachers, 
with  labors  materially  increased,  gave  their  hearty  cooperation  in  making  it  a 
success.  The  cordiality  with  which  my  visits  to  the  schools  have  ever  been 
welcomed,  will  find  an  abiding  place  among  the  sweetest  memories  of  my  life. 
A  thousand  tokens  of  kindness  and  of  confidence  have  lightened  my  labors  and 
gladdened  my  heart  from  the  day  on  which  I  entered  the  schools  till  the  pres¬ 
ent  time ;  and  for  all  of  them,  I  desire  to  return  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  to  the  teachers,  my  sincerest  thanks. 

I  have  never  known  a  more  competent,  and  laborious,  and  successful  body 
of  teachers  than  that  which  I  meet  to-day,  in  these  intimate  and  endearing  re¬ 
lations  for  the  last  time.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are  also 
appreciated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  I  am  confident  they  will  soon  afford 
you  substantial  evidence  that  they  do  not  intend  to  leave  your  services  un¬ 
rewarded. 

The  change  I  am  about  to  make  is  by  far  the  greatest  change  of  my  life.  It 
is  a  deliberate,  long  considered,  and  final  decision ;  and  I  can  not  but  recognize 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  presenting  so  favorable  an  opening,  just  at  the  time 
it  was  no  longer  safe  for  me  to  continue  the  labors  and  cares  of  my  present 
office.  With  the  urgent  demands  of  health  that  I  should  leave  these  duties, 
and  an  attractive  field  of  labor  inviting  in  another  direction,  I  could  not  hesitate. 

If  my  purpose  had  been  only  half  formed,  the  kind  offer  of  a  six  months’ 
vacation,  with  a  continuance  of  salary,  might  have  inclined  me  to  resume  these 
pleasing  labors.  I  may  also  mention  here  that  I  have  an  old  school-mate  and 
friend  in  Boston,  who  long  years  ago  kindly  commended  me  for  choosing  the 
educational  field,  but  himself  persistently  turned  to  commercial  pursuits.  As 
time  passed  on,  I  still  continued  to  receive  his  commendation  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  but  he  has  always  managed  somehow  to  live  in  a  large  house,  while  I 
lived  in  a  small  one.  Again,  we  both  felt  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  old  world. 
He  had  the  means  of  gratifying  his  desire,  and  spent  a  year  amid  the  classic 
and  hallowed  associations  of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Egypt,  and  the  Holy 
Land,  while  I  was  compelled  to  remain  at  home.  And  now,  singularly  enough, 
just  at  the  time  when  I  have  this  generous  offer  of  six  months’  rest,  my  good 
friend  Hardy,  of  Boston,  sends  me  an  invitation  to  take  a  free  passage  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  one  of  his  ships.  The  offer  is  a  tempting  one ;  the  two  to¬ 
gether  are  very  tempting.  But  I  can  not  be  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  path  of 
duty. 

My  educational  life  has  already  covered  a  period  nearly  equal  to  the  average 
life  of  man,  and  I  must  now  lay  it  down,  and  turn  to  pursuits  widely  different, 
but  I  trust  not  wholly  uncongenial.  And  now,  honored  gentlemen  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  dear  fellow-teachers,  as  co-laborers  we  part.  May 
every  blessing  attend  you  in  your  continued  efforts  to  elevate  and  improve  the 
public  schools,  and  a  generation  of  children  be  made  wiser  and  better  by  your 
self-sacrificing  labors. 

“Farewell!  a  word  that  must  be  and  hath  been, 

A  sound  that  makes  us  linger — yet  farewell!” 
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The  meeting  of  the  Board  was  now  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Taft  left  the  Chair, 
which  was  taken  by  J.  J.  Noble,  Principal  of  the  Haven  School.  A  meeting 
of  the  teachers  was  organized,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions,  submitted  the  following,  signed  by  S.  H.  White,  J.  R. 
Dewey,  Jennie  E.  McLaren,  M.  Louise  Wilson,  and  Mary  Noble.  They  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  Mr.  William  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
this  city,  has  resigned  the  position  which  he  has  so  long  successfully  filled, 

Therefore ,  Resolved ,  That  we,  the  teachers  in  said  schools,  deeply  regret  such 
action  on  his  part,  especially  as  it  was  made  necessary  by  a  proper  regard  to 
his  health,  now  impaired  by  close  application  to  his  arduous  duties. 

Resolved ,  That  in  his  resignation  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city  have  lost  the 
services  of  one  to  whose  untiring  labors  in  promoting  their  interests  they  are 
largely  indebted  for  their  past  successes  and  present  prosperous  condition ;  and 
that  the  cause  of  popular  education  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  laborers  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 

Resolved ,  That  his  uniform  kindness  and  encouragement  have  contributed 
very  greatly  to  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  success  of  the  teachers  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools;  that  his  many  very  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have  won 
for  him  an  affectionate  regard^  and  that  his  devotion  and  zeal  in  the  duties  of 
his  office  furnish  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all. 

Resolved ,  That  our  kind  remembrances  and  best  wishes  attend  Mr.  Wells  in 
his  new  vocation. 

Mr.  George  Howland,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  then  rose  and  advanced 
in  front  of  Mr.  Wells.  He  bore  in  his  hand  a  magnificent  gold  watch — valued 
at  $400 — finished  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  Mr.  Howland  addressed  the  re¬ 
tiring  Superintendent  as  follows: 

Mr.  Superintendent : — The  resolutions  that  have  just  been  read  and  adopted 
seem  to  require  one  thing  more,  and  the  pleasing  duty  has  been  assigned  to  me, 
in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  Chicago,  of  presenting  to  you,  sir,  a  visible  token 
of  the  esteem  and  kind  regard  which  they  express. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  position  which  you  have  so  long  honored,  you  are 
happy  in  leaving  behind  you,  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools  of  our 
city,  a  living  witness  of  the  faithfulness  and  success  of  your  labors,  and  we 
wish  you  to  take  with  you  to  your  new  vocation,  something  to  remind  you  of 
the  appreciation  with  which  you  have  been  received  by  us,  who  have  aided  you 
in  giving  them  efficiency.  By  your  enlightened  and  comprehensive  views,  you, 
sir,  have  won  golden  opinions  from  all  true  friends  of  popular  education,  and  it 
seems  but  fitting  that  these  opinions  should  be  reflected  in  our  gift.  The  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  schools  has  long  lain  near  your  heart,  and  there,  too,  we  wish  the 
remembrance  of  us  to  be  borne.  We  have  had  our  times  subjected  to  your 
control,  and  been  under  your  careful  care  and  supervision,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
sweet  revenge,  perhaps,  we  have  desired  to  have  the  tables  turned,  and  see 
how  you  would  like  to  have  your  time  directed  by  us,  and  with  what  spirit  you 
would  bear  our  watch ;  and  be  assured,  sir,  that  as  often  as  it  shall  tell  you  of 
us,  it  will  tell  also  of  many  a  heart  among  the  donors  which  will  ever  beat  no 
less  true  than  itself  with  respect  and  esteem  for  you. 

The  recipient  made  the  following  reply  in  acknowledgement  of  the  literary 
and  horological  testimonials  presented : 

Emotion  does  not  always  find  relief  in  uttefance.  I  have  no  language  to 
express  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  these  kind  expressions  of  confidence  and  es¬ 
teem,  and  for  this  munificent  token  of  sympathy  and  affection.  I  have  not 
been  in  constant  communion  with  you  during  the  last  eight  years,  without 
making  this  parting  hour  one  of  intense  feeling — the  strongest  of  which  my 
nature  is  capable. 

There  are  times  when  I  love  to  wander  back  to  childhood’s  hours,  and  live 
over  again  those  early  days,  when  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  life  had 
not  taught  me  the  lessons  of  sadness  which  I  have  since  learned.  There  are 
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times  when,  starting  from  those  bright  and  halcyon  days,  I  love  to  roam  along 
the  pathway  of  life,  culling  only  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers,  and  binding 
them  in  one  rich  garland  of  delighted  existence.  If  my  life  is  spared,  and  I 
may  hope  in  years  to  come  to  enjoy  a  retrospective  view  of  all  that  is  bright 
and  attractive  in  the  past,  then  will  this  faithful  monitor,  while  it  measures  the 
moments  as  they  glide  swiftly  by,  tell  also  of  the  many  happy  hours  we 
have  spent  together;  and  then  will  the  sweet  savor  of  these  pleasant  memories 
shed  its  choicest  perfumes  all  around. 

For  all  these  manifestations  of  kind  regard,  may  you  receive  a  rich  reward  in 
your  own  hearts  ;  and  may  your  future  lives  be  as  peaceful  and  happy  as  they 
are  useful  and  honored. 

This  terminated  the  formal  exercises ;  even  more  affecting  scenes  followed. 
The  members  of  the  Board,  teachers,  and  other  friends  assembled  around  Mr. 
Wells  and  took  their  leave  of  him.  It  was  an  occasion  which  will  be  borne  on 
the  memories  of  all  present,  through  many  years  of  future  labor. 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston  (J.  D.  Philbrick)  in  his 
Semi-annual  Report  for  March,  1864,  remarks:  • 

Attendance  is  one  of  the  prime  elements  in  determining  the  merit  of  a  school 
or  of  a  system  of  schools,  and  is  therefore  a  subject  which  should  ever  be  kept 
prominent  in  our  school  reports.  The  two  most  important  items  of  information 
in  respect  to  attendance  are,  first,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 
the  schools  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  pupils  of  the  legal  school 
age;  and,  secondly,  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  as  compared  with 
the  number  belonging. 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance,  as  at  present  reported,  is  radically  defective,  and 
is  calculated  to  do  injustice  to  the  teachers,  while  it  does  not  afford  reliable  data 
for  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  merit  of  the  different  schools.  The 
defect  is  occasioned  by  want  of  uniformity  in  respect  to  the  practice  of  discharg¬ 
ing  pupils.  No  rules  on  this  subject  having  been  prescribed  by  the  Board,  each 
teacher  is  left  to  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to  it. 

The  following  rules,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  have  been  approved 
by  the  most  prominent  school  officers  in  the  country : 

RULES  RELATING  TO  SCHOOL  MEMBERSHIP. 

1.  Whenever  a  teacher  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  pupil  has  left  school 
without  the  intention  of  returning,  such  pupil’s  name  shall  forthwith  be  struck 
from  the  rolls;  but  any  absences  recorded  against  the  name  of  the  pupil  before 
the  teacher  receives  this  notice,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  in  making  up 
the  attendance  averages,  such  absences  shall  be  regarded  the  same  as  any  other 
absences. 

2.  When  a  pupil  is  suspended  from  school  by  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
School  Board,  whether  for  absence  or  for  any  other  cause,  his  name  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  rolls. 

3.  When  a  pupil  is  absent  from  school  more  than  five  consecutive  school 
days,  for  sickness  or  for  any  other  cause,  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the 
roll  at  the  end  of  the  five  days,  and  the  absences  shall  in  all  cases  be  recorded 
while  the  name  remains  on  the  roll;  but  this  rule  shall  not  operate  to  prevent 
the  suspension  of  a  pupil  under  Rule  2,  for  a  less  number  of  absences,  in  which 
case  his  name  will  of  course  be  stricken  from  the  roll. 

4.  For  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  foregoing  Rules,  any  pupil  shall 
be  considered  absent  whose  attendance  at  school  shall  not  continue  for  at  least 
one-half  of  the  regular  school  session  of  the  half-day. 

5.  In  noting  the  absences  of  pupils,  the  short  vacations  of  Fall,  Winter, 
and  Spring  shall  be  disregarded,  and  pupils  wrho  are  not  present  on  the  first 
half-day  of  a  term  after  either  of  these  vacations  shall  be  marked  as  absent, 
the  same  as  if  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  the  only  intervening  days. 
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Magoffin,  H.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers’  Assoc.,  388. 
Maine,  School  Fund  and  Com.  Schools,  in  1846,  247. 
Man,  Character  and  Destiny  of—  Arist.,  132,  133,  136. 
Manchester,  A.  J.,  and  the  R.  I.  Institute,  588,  590. 
Manitou  Island,  School  upon,  81,  92. 

Mann,  II.,  Notice  of  Death,  26. 

Lecture  on  the  Teacher’s  Motives,  22,  277 
Manning,  S.  N.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  726. 
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Mansfield,  E.  D.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Manual  Labor  Schools,  American  Lyceum  upon,  544. 
Manual,  Trade,  Advant.  of  Learning — Locke,  330, 338. 
Marine  Schools  in  Holland,  661. 

British  Marine  Corps  and  Artillery,  632. 

Instruction  for  Cadets,  634. 

Practice  Ship  Excellent,  633. 

Marriage,  Aristotle’s  View  of,  137 

Mason,  S.  W.,  on  Physical  Exercise  in  School,  61. 

National  Teachers’  Association,  37. 

Mason,  T.  B.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Massachusetts  Com.  Schools  and  Fund,  in  1846,  247. 
Masson,  D.,  Home,  Sch’l  and  Coll.  Train,  of  Milt.,  160. 
Mathematics,  Aristotle’s  Estimate  of,  146. 

Introduced  into  Cambridge  University,  Eng.,  177. 
Neglected  in  Dutch  Schools,  655. 

Matthews,  T.  J.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

May,  A.  M.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers’  Assoc.,  387. 
Mayence,  Gymnasium  at,  419. 

Maylin.  T.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Meline,  J.  J.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Memoriter  Recitations,  Locke,  320. 

Memory,  Education  of,  87. 

Aristotle,  146. 

Locke,  320. 

Cultivated  in  Jesuit  Schools,  469. 

Mennonites,  and  the  Public  Schools  of  Holland,  644. 
Merrick.  F.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Merrill,  S.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Method,  Utility  of— Locke,  333. 

Methods  of  Instruction  in  Holland,  652. 

Simultaneous,  652.  Monitorial,  652. 

Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  School  Association,  397. 
Midshipmen,  Examination  of,  631. 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Report  of  Vis.,  104. 
Conditions  of  Admission,  by  H.  Barnard,  103. 
Present  Requirements,  104.  Results,  107. 
Necessity  for  Change,  108. 

Objections  to  Comjietitive  Examin.,  ans.,  109. 
Condition  in  Life  of  Parents  of  Cadets,  119. 
Number  of  Cadets  Admitted,  120. 

“  “  “  Graduated,  122. 

Cadets  Admitted  and  Graduated,  by  States,  124. 
At  Woolwich,  113,  525,  531.  Breda,  242. 
Sandhurst,  527,  532. 

Addiscombe,  528,  532. 

Military  System  and  Education  in  Holland,  241,  661. 
Russia,  503.  England,  523. 

Sparta,  620. 

MillersviUe  State  Normal  School,  726. 

Mills,  T.  A.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Milton’s  Home,  School  and  College  Training,  159. 

As  a  Pedagogist,  159. 

Home  Education,  160. 

His  Private  Teachers,  162. 

At  St.  Paul’s  School,  163.  Cambridge,  167. 
Studiousness  in  Youth,  166. 

Patriotism,  189.  Travels,  183. 

Johnson  on  his  System  of  Education,  186. 

Mitford,  in  Reply,  188. 

Ministers,  Number  of,  Alumni  of  N.  E.  Colleges,  369. 
Mitford,  John,  on  Milton's  System  of  Education,  188. 
Mitchell,  O.  M  ,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Mixed  Schools  in  Holland,  642,  695. 

Model  School  at  Potsdam,  204,  206. 

Bruhl,  217. 

Weissenfels,  222,  229. 

Of  Upper  Canada,  483. 

In  Philadelphia,  721. 

Of  Lafayette  College,  722. 

Modesty,  in  Spartan  Youth,  616. 

Monroe,  S.,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Institute,  585. 
Montgomery,  S.  H.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Moral  Instruction,  in  Schools — G.  B.  Emerson,  43. 
Aristotle  upon,  142. 

Ia  Jesuit  Schools,  472. 

Of  Teachers,  292. 

Morality,  Civil,  616. 

Morgan,  Gilbert,  Plan  for  Teachers’  School,  722. 
Morrison,  M.  W.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Mosquera,  J.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  546. 


Moss,  J.  J.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Motives  in  Spartan  Education,  614. 

Mowry,  W.  A.,  Notice,  592. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute,  588,  589. 

Mumford,  R.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Museum,  Educational,  of  Upper  Canada,  494. 

Music,  Action  of  National  Teachers’  Assoc.,  41. 
Aristotle’s  Estimate  of,  145.  Locke,  334. 

Milton’s  Education  in,  160. 

In  Prussian  Normal  Schools,  206,  211,  216,  233,  227. 
Spartan  Education,  622. 

Mussey,  Dr.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

National  Bureau  of  Education,  19,  27,  31,  597. 
Educational  Conventions.  See  Conventions. 
Teachers’  Association.  See  Teach.  Assoc.,  Nat. 
Natural  Science,  Education  in — Rabelais,  151. 

Elliott,  on  the  Study  of,  518. 

Locke,  on  the  Study  of,  329. 

Nautical  Education  in  England,  627. 

Naval  Cadets  in  England,  630.  . 

Architecture,  School  of,  628. 

Naval  Schools  and  Education  in  England,  627. 
Schools  for  Navul  Officers,  628. 

Naval  Academy  at  Portsmouth,  628. 

Naval  College  and  Training  Ship,  628. 

Central  School  of  Mathematics,  628. 

School  of  Naval  Architecture,  628. 

Marine  Artillery  and  Gunners,  632. 

Course  for  Cadets,  634. 

Schools  for  Seamen  and  Boys,  at  sea  or  on  shore,  634. 
Training  Ships  in  Harbor,  635. 

Barrack  and  Dockyard  Schools,  636. 

Greenwich  Hospital  School,  637. 

Normal  School  for  Masters  of  Navig. -Sch’ls,  638. 
Navigation  Schools,  under  Board  ofTrude,  639. 
Naval  and  Marine  Schools  in  Holland,  661. 

Nestlerod,  C.  C.,  and  N.  Teach.  Assoc.,  25,  26,  29,  33. 
Neutral  Schools,  as  to  Religion,  699,  715,  717. 

In  England,  717. 

America,  717. 

New  York,  Com.  Sch’s  and  Sch’l  Fund,  in  1846,  247. 
New  York  City,  780,  809. 

Public  School  Teachers’  Association,  549. 

School  Architecture,  780. 

New  York  Society  of  Teachers,  807,  809. 
Constitution,  807. 

Address  to  the  Public,  809. 

Nicholls,  G.,  on  School  Inspection,  685. 

Schools  of  Hesse-Cassel,  686. 

Niles,  M.  A.  H.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Nixon,  W.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Normal  Education,  Requisites  to  Success,  194,  200. 

Religious  or  Mora),  of  Teachers,  202. 

Normal  Course  for  Rural  Teachers,  193,  196,  201. 

City  Teachers,  at  Berlin,  434. 

At  Toronto,  485. 

In  Theoretical  Instruction,  206,  214,  222,  229,  50L 
Normal  Schools  in  Prussia,  for  Rural  Teachers,  191. 
At  Stettin,  192.  Pyritz,  194. 

Potsdam,  197.  Bruhl,  207. 

Eisleben,  218.  Weissenfels,  219. 

For  City  Teachers,  at  Berlin,  233. 

Female  Teachers,  235. 

Normal  Schools  in  Denmark,  626. 

Holland,  648,  720.  At  Haarlem,  501. 

In  Hesse-Darmstadt,  416. 

Upper  Canada,  at  Toronto,  483. 

The  United  States,  Origin,  248. 

Connecticut,  recommended,  254 
History  of,  263. 

Pennsylvania,  721. 

At  Philadelphia,  727. 

William  Russell,  Labors  for,  6. 

Schools  Prepare toiy  to,  at  Wiessenfels,  220,  226. 
Requisites  for  Admission,  192,  219,  233,  484  ,  50L 
Support  of,  193,  197,  229,  416. 

Discipline  in,  193,  194,  202,  209,  502. 

North,  E-,  and  the  Nntional  Teachers’  Assoc.,  29. 
Northrop,  B.  G.,  and  the  R.  I.  I.,  586,  587,  589,  59a 
Nutting,  R.,  and  College  of  Teachers  743. 
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Object  Teaching,  by  E.  A.  Sheldon,  93. 

G.  B.  Emerson,  upon,  42.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  85. 
Errors  in,  94,  97. 

Objects,  Lessons  on,  99. 

Old  and  Young,  Relations  of,  in  Sparta,  618. 

Olds,  C.  N.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Oliver,  H.  K.,  on  Competitive  Examinations,  126. 
Orphan  Asylums  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  428. 

Orphans,  Care  of,  by  Distribution  in  Families,  429. 
Oscanean,  C.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  547. 
Osgood,  Rev.  Mr.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  582. 

Packard,  F.  A.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  550,  552. 
Painting,  as  an  occupation — Locke,  337. 

Palmer,  G.,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Institute,  588. 
Parental  Instruction,  Rabelais  on,  153. 

Parents,  Relations  of,  to  the  Child — Aristotle,  138. 
Park,  R.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers.  748. 

Parks,  R.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers’  Association,  388. 
Parochial  Schools,  The  Nat.  Teach.  Assoc,  on,  22. 
Peabody,  S.  H.,  Memoir,  395. 

Wisconsin  Teachers’  Association,  389. 

Peers,  B.  O.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Peet,  Harvey,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  550. 
Pennell,  C.  S.,  and  Nat.  Teach.  Assoc.,  20,  25,  29,  33. 
Penniman,  A.  W.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Pennsylvania,  Educational  Convention  in  1835,  549. 
Normal  Schools,  721,  726. 

Historical  Development,  721. 

System  of,  in  1857,  725. 

Pensions  to  Teachers  iti  Hesse-Darmstadt,  418. 
Holland,  653. 

Perception  of  Truth,  Culture  of  the  Power,  86. 
Pericles  and  his  Teacher,  810. 

Periodicals,  Educational,  8,  604. 

In  Holland,  604. 

Perkins,  J.  H.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  748 
Perry,  A.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  571,  582. 
Peterson.  R.  E.,  Familiar  Science,  90. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  A.  H.  L.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers,  543. 

Normal  Schools,  721,  727. 

History,  727. 

Regulations  in  1850,  727. 

“  “  1859,  735. 

Philbrick,  J.  D.,  Portrait  and  Memoir,  32. 

National  Teachers’  Association,  22,  34. 

Its  Nature  and  Objects,  49. 

Wisconsin  Teachers’  Association,  389. 

Rhode  Islund  Institute,  584,  590. 

Phonetics,  Action  of  National  Tench.  Assoc.,  31. 

In  1619,  Gill’s  Logonomia  Anglica,  164. 

Physical  Care  of  Children,  Aristotle,  140. 

Rabelais,  149. 

Physical  Exercise  in  School,  by  S.  W.  Mason,  61. 
Culture,  Action  of  National  Association,  30. 

T.  Hill  on,  84.  Aristotle,  145. 

Training,  in  Sparta,  619. 

Pickard,  J.  L.,  Portrait,  130.  Memoir,  392. 

National  Teachers’  Association,  42,  384. 

Wise.  Teachers’  Association,  383,  385,  388,  389. 
Picket,  A.,  and  the  College  of  Taachers,  739, 748, 809. 
Pickett,  Aaron,  Memoir,  393. 

Wise.  Teachers’  Association,  385,  387. 

On  Revision  of  the  School  Law,  386. 

Pierce,  J.  D.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Pizarro,  Prof.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  542. 
Plutarch,  cited,  614. 

Politicians,  and  Public  Education,  260. 

Pomeroy  F.  C.,  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc.,  389. 
Pope,  A.  R.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  585. 

Porter,  N.,  Jr.,  Prize  Essay  on  Schools  of  Conn.,  244. 
Portraits,  Baker,  W.  S.,  403.  Bulkley,  J.  W.,  28. 
Greene,  S.  S.,  609. 

McMynn,  J.  G.,  391 
Philbrick,  J.  D.,  32. 

Pickard,  J.  L.,  130. 

Richards,  Z.,  23. 

Rickoff,  A.  J.,  24 
Russell,  W„  1. 

Wells,  W.  II.  48. 


Post,  T.  M.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Potsdam,  Primary  Normal  School,  197. 

Potter,  S.  A.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  587,  588. 
Pradt,  J.  B.,  Memoir,  394. 

Wisconsin  Teachers’  Association,  385,  388. 

Report  on  Normal  Schools,  386. 

“  “  School  Laws,  389. 

Pray,  L.  G.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  552. 
Presbyterian  Education  Society,  372. 

Board  of  Education,  379. 

Primary  Schools  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  411. 

Holland,  641,  701.  Denmark,  625. 

Prinsen,  M.,  642. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Normal  School*,  642. 
Prinsterer,  G.  van,  716. 

Private  Schools  in  Holland,  653,  701,  707. 

Belgium,  717. 

Professional  Organization  of  Teachers,  Russell  on,  7. 
Excellence,  a  Teacher’s  Motive,  288. 

Pride,  a  Teacher’s  Motive,  287. 

Programme  of  Studies,  464,  480. 

Gymnasia!,  420,  480. 

Military,  243,  507,  526,  531. 

Naval,  6,  640. 

Normal,  192,  196,  201,  234,  485,  501. 

Real,  426. 

Trude,  427. 

University,  171. 

Pro-gymnasium  in  Luxemburg,  664. 

Pronunciation,  A  good  English,  354. 

Protestant  Influence  in  Holland,  695. 

Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  Schools,  714. 
Protestants  of  the  New  School  in  Holland,  715. 
Prussia,  Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  191 
Former  Character,  237. 

Examination,  239. 

Improvement,  240. 

Public  Instruction  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  409. 

Holland,  495.  Denmark,  625. 

Public  Good,  Society  of,  in  Holland,  641. 
Publications,  Educational,  by  W.  Russell,  5. 
Punishment  in  Spartan  Education,  615. 

Purcell,  J.  B.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Pyritz,  Primary  Normal  School  at,  194. 

Quarterly  Register  (Review)  of  A.  Educ.  Soc’y,  381. 
Quinan,  T.  H.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Rabelais,  Memoir,  147. 

Educational  Views,  147,  149. 

Ramus — Logic,  179. 

Ranke — Jesuit  System  of  Education,  476. 

Ray,  J.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  584. 

College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Read  and  Write,  Ability  to,  in  Holland,  720. 

Belgium,  720. 

Read,  Teaching  to,  by  Object  Lessons,  101. 

Locke’s  Method,  305. 

Read,  D.,  and  the  National  Teach.  Assoc.,  22,  25,  29. 

Wisconsin  Teachers’  Association,  386. 

Reading,  ns  a  Means  of  Training  in  Language,  359. 
Real  Schools,  625. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  425. 

Reason,  Culture  of,  88. 

Recreation,  Nature  and  Utility  of— Locke,  337. 
Reeves,  T.  S.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Reform  School  of  Wisconsin,  385. 

Regulations  for  Schools,  by  W.  Woodbridge,  397. 

Respecting  Schools  in  Holland,  688. 

Religion  in  Schools — National  Teach.  Assoc.,  27. 
Religious  Instruction,  in  Prussian  Nor.  Schools,  202. 
Jesuit  Schools,  471. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  415,  421,  426. 

Carlyle  on,  407. 

Left  with  Denominations,  719. 

Religious  Dogmas,  Exclus’n  from  Public  Schools,  642. 
Van  der  Ende,  642.  Prinsen,  M.,  642. 

Cousin,  642,  643.  Laveleye,  644. 

Archbishop  of  Friesland,  642. 

Kay,  693.  Cuvier,  694. 

Chambers,  694.  Arnold,  714, 
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Religious  Dogmas,  Exclusion  from  Public  Schools, 
Synod  of  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  692. 

Laws  of  1805,  and  of  1807,  in  Holland,  645. 

Debates  in  the  Dutch  Chambers,  715. 

Repetition  or  Review  Schools,  650. 

Reputation,  ns  a  Motive  with  the  Teacher,  281. 
Rescue  Institutions  in  Hesse -Darmstadt,  429. 
Responsibility,  a  Motive  with  the  Teacher,  292. 
Rhees,  J.  L.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Rhetoric,  Aristotle’s  Estimate  of,  146. 

Locke,  327. 

Rhode  Islund,  Schools  and  School  Fund,  in  1846,  247. 
Educational  Movements,  1843 — 1849,  559. 

Institute  of  Instruction,  Historical  Account,  559. 
Abstract  of  Proceedings,  581. 

List  of  Officers,  591. 

Richards.  Z.,  Portrait  and  Memoir,  23. 

National  Teach.  Assoc.,  19,  21,  23,  29,  33,  34,  38. 
The  Teacher  as  an  Artist,  69. 

Richardson,  M.,  Educati’al  Labors  in  Conn.,  262,  273. 
Rickoff,  A  J.,  Portrait  and  Memoir,  24. 

National  Teachers’  Association,  25,  29. 

Robbins,  Prof.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Roberts,  W.,  and  Nat.  Teach.  Assoc.,  19,  21,  29,  33. 
Rodriguez,  J.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  545,  546. 
Roermond,  Catholic  College  at,  659. 

Rome,  New  York,  Academy  Building,  797. 

Root,  Rev.  A.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  590. 
Roothan,  and  the  “Ratio  Studiorum,”  463. 
Rosenstein,  J.  G.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Rousmaniere,  H.,  and  the  R.  I.  Institute,  587,  588,  589. 
Royal  Marine  Artillery  School,  632. 

Naval  Academy  and  College,  628. 

Naval  Cadets,  630. 

Rublee,  H.,  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc.,  385. 

Russ,  J.  D.,  and  the  Americnn  Lyceum,  545,  547. 
Russell,  A.  L.,  and  Normal  Schools,  724. 

Russell,  F.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  583. 

Russell,  W.,  Portrait,  1. 

Educational  Labors,  5. 

On  Professional  Organization  of  Teachers,  7,  19. 
Russia,  Military  System  and  Education,  503. 

Mditnry  Schools  for  Officers,  504. 

Imperial  Staff  School  at  St.  Petersburg,  505. 

St.  Paul’s  School,  London,  163. 

St.  Petersburg,  Imperial  Staff  School,  505. 

Sa'aries  of  Teachers,  a  Measure  of  Education,  56. 

In  Holland,  718.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  414,  424,  428. 
Salary,  a  Legitimate  Motive  with  the  Teachers,  279. 
Salomon,  J.  C.  F.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Salem,  Mass.,  Plans  of  Eust  School  House,  800. 

Latin  and  English  High  School,  804. 

Sandhurst,  Military  School,  527,  532. 

Scholarship  among  the  Puritans,  367. 

Of  College  Beneficiaries  in  N.  England,  374. 

School  Architecture,  Toronto  Normal  School.  489. 
Plan  of  Philadelphia  Normal  School,  737. 

Public  Schools  in  New  York  City,  780. 

New  York  Free  Academy.  793. 

Public  Schools  in  Salem,  800. 

School  Association,  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  397. 
School  Attendance,  270. 

In  Hesse-Darmstadt,  411.  Rhode  Island,  574. 

In  Holland,  what  constitutes,  816. 

Decline,  713,  719. 

Compulsory,  719.  Statistics,  719. 

School  Discipline,  397,  416,  422.  See  Discipline. 
School  Economy,  by  J.  P.  Wickersham — noticed,  398. 
School  Fees,  in  Holland,  718. 

School  Instruction.  See  Course  of  Instruction. 

School  Libraries,  Origin  and  Increase  of,  248. 

In  Rhode  Island,  575. 

School  Supervision,  in  the  United  States,  247. 
Connecticut,  251,  265.  Rhode  Island,  575. 
Hesse-Darmstndt,  412.  Holland,  647,  687,  690. 
School-books,  Uniformity,  in  Conn.,  267, 271. 

Rhode  Island,  574. 

Catalogue  of  Authors.  H.  to  O ,  752. 

Schoolcraft,  II.  R.,  and  the  Americnn  Lyceum,  546. 
School-houses.  Improvement  in  the  United  States,  248 


School-houses,  Rhode  Island,  573. 

Holland,  702,  805. 

New  York  City,  780.  Rome,  N.  Y.,  797. 

Salem,  Mass.,  800. 

Schoolmasters,  Societies  of,  in  Holland,  690. 
Schoolmistresses,  in  Holland,  689. 

Schools  of  London,  in  Milton’s  Time,  163. 

Jesuits,  455. 

Schools,  Public,  Means  of  Improvement,  250. 

In  Cities  and  Large  Villages,  Advantages,  255. 
Connecticut,  History  of,  244. 

Rhode  Island,  and  the  R.  I.  Institute,  559. 
Hesse-Darmstadt.  409.  Holland,  641. 

Denmark.  626. 

Graded,  Plan  and  Benefits  of,  255. 

Science,  in  Schools  of  Belgium,  662. 

Scott,  J.  W.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 

Scott,  Walter,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Seamen,  Schools  for,  in  England,  634. 

Holland,  661. 

Sears,  B.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  585,  590. 
Secondary  Education  in  Denmark,  626. 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Classical  Schools,  419. 

Real  and  Trades  Schools,  425. 

Holland,  654. 

General  Character,  655.  Classification,  656. 
Regulations,  658.  Statistics,  658. 

Latin  Schools,  658.  Gymnasiums,  658. 
Professors,  658.  Scholars,  658. 

Course  of  Instruction,  659. 

Luxemburg,  664. 

Secular  and  Sectarian  Schools  in  Holland,  696. 

Senses,  Culture  of  the,  85. 

Sepnrate  Schools  for  Religious  Dissent,  645. 

Seymour,  H.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers’  Assoc.,  388. 
Shannon,  J.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Sheldon,  E.  A.,  on  Object  Teaching,  93. 

National  Teachers’  Association,  40. 

Sheldon.  W.  E.,  and  N.  T.  Assoc.,  19,  21.  25,  29,  33. 
Shepard,  T.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  582. 
Shorthand,  Locke  on  the  Utility  of,  310. 

Shunk,  F.,  on  Normal  Schools,  723. 

Sigourney,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  and  the  Amer.  Lyceum,  546. 

The  College  of  Teachers,  749. 

Sill,  J.  B.  M.,  nnd  the  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc.,  389. 

Sim,  T  ,  Jr.,  and  the  College  of  Teuchers,  749. 
Simultaneous  Instruction  in  Holland,  652. 

Singing  Schools,  in  Holland,  650. 

Slack,  E.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers.  749. 

Smith,  B.  B.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Smith,  Adum,  the  State  and  Education,  403. 

Smith,  Elbridge,  and  the  National  Teach.  Assoc.,  25. 
Snow,  F.  B.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  590. 
Societies  for  Education  and  Improvement  in  N.  Y.,  28. 
Society  for  the  Public  Good,  in  Holland,  641,  648. 
Sparta,  Education  in,  612. 

Politico-Moral  Bearing,  612,  621. 

Infanticide,  613. 

Monitorial  or  Military  Organization,  613. 

Motives  Appealed  to,  614. 

Flogging,  615,  620. 

Self-control  and  Power  of  Will.  616. 

Relations  of  Old  and  Young,  618. 

Gradual  Assumption  of  Responsibility,  619. 

Physical  Training,  619. 

Spartan  Doctrine  of  Theft,  619. 

War-game,  621.  Music,  622. 

Faculty  of  Judgment,  622. 

Brevity  of  Speech,  623. 

Position  of  Females  and  the  Family,  624. 

Spartan  Training,  619. 

Special  Schools  in  Holland,  661. 

Military  Schools,  661.  Marine  Schools,  66L 
Engineers’  Academy,  661. 

School  of  Agriculture,  661. 

Institute  of  Trade,  661. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  661.  Blind,  661. 

School  for  Criminals,  661. 

Spelling,  Reform,  in  1619,  164. 

Spicer,  A.  C.,  Memoir,  392. 

Wisconsin  Teachers’  Association,  386. 
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Spirits,  A  notion  of,  to  precede  Nat.  Phil. — Locke,  329. 
Stuff  School,  recommended,  126. . 

At  Sandhurst,  527,  532. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  General  Direction,  505. 
Admission  to  Students,  506. 

Method  of  Instruction,  507. 

Local  Regulations,  508. 

Regulations  respecting  Promotion,  510. 

State,  Necessity  and  Office  of — Aristotle,  135. 

Its  Duty  in  Education — Aristotle,  140. 

Macaulay,  403.  Carlyle,  406. 

Relation  to  Education,  in  Sparta,  624. 

Holland,  717. 

Religion  and  the  State,  715. 

Christianity  and  the  State,  716. 

State  Teachers’  Associations.  See  Teachers. 
Statistics,  Educational,  National  Bureau  for,  27,  31. 
Action  of  the  National  Teachers’  Assoc.,  27,  31,  36. 
Special  Object  of  the  Convention  of  1839,  554. 

In  Hesse-Darmstndt,  409,  414,  419. 

Holland,  495,  649,  658,  719. 

Denmark,  625. 

Steam  and  Steam-engine  for  Naval  Cadets,  629. 
Stettin,  Primary  Normal  School  at,  192. 

Stevens,  L.,  and  Normal  Schools,  724. 

Stone,  C.  E.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 

Stone,  E.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 

Stone,  E.  M.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  584,  586. 
Stone,  T.  D.  P.,  and  the  National  Teach  Assoc.,  275. 
Stow,  YV.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  586. 

Stuart,  H.  L.,  and  the  National  Teach.  Assoc.,  25. 
Studies.  See  Course  of  Instruction. 

Study,  Professional,  necessary  to  the  Teacher,  57. 
Sturm,  School  of,  479. 

Style,  Locke  upon,  327. 

Sunday  Schools  in  Holland,  650. 

Support  of  Schools  in  the  U.  States,  246. 

Connecticut,  246,  265.  Rhode  Island,  575. 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  412.  Holland,  706,  719. 

Under  the  Jesuits,  463. 

Swain,  L.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  587. 

Swan,  W.  D.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  584. 

Taft,  Rev.  G.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  588. 
Talbott,  D.  T.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Talbott,  J.  L.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Taxation  for  Schools,  Propriety  of,  257. 

In  New  England  and  New  York,  in  1846,  247. 
Taylor,  J.  O.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  542. 
Taylor,  T.  C.,  and  the  N.  T.  Assoc.,  19,  21,  29,  33. 
Teacher,  The,  us  ail  Artist — Richards,  69. 

Mission  of,  53,  77.  Influence,  519. 

Means  of  Elevating — Philbrick,  55. 

Professional  Study  necessnry  to,  57. 

Motives  of— Mann,  23,  277. 

Teachers,  Professional  Examination  of— Russell,  14. 
Recommended  in  Connecticut,  251. 

As  conducted  in  Prussia,  204,  230,  239. 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  417.  Upper  Canada,  486. 
Teachers,  Want  of  Enterprise  in,  57. 

Learning  and  Experience  compared,  58. 

Benefits  of  Examination  nnd  Supervision,  251. 
Improvement,  in  Prussia,  240.  United  States,  248. 
Regulations,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  416,  424. 

Holland,  647,  688. 

Encouragement  of,  in  Holland,  688. 

New  York  Society  of,  809. 

New  York  Public  School  Association,  549. 
Philadelphia  Association,  5,  543. 

Teachers’  Association  of  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.,  397. 
Teachers’  Association,  National,  4,  5,  7. 

Benefits  of  a  National  Organization — Russell.  7. 
Call  for  Convention,  17. 

Proceedings  of  Convention,  17. 

List  of  Members,  20. 

Constitution,  47. 

Nature  and  Objects — Philbrick,  49. 

History  of,  50. 

Proceedings,  21.  25,  29,  33,  593. 

Plan  of  Periodical,  26. 

Arrangement  for  Publication  of  Proceedings,  4. 


Teachers’  Associations,  State,  History  of,  18. 
Presidents  of,  in  1857,  17. 

Relation  to  Teaching  as  a  Profession,  14. 

Character  and  Benefits  of — Barnard,  366. 

Circular  Addressed  to— Barnard,  128. 

Of  Wisconsin,  History  and  Proceedings,  383. 
Teachers’  Fund,  Superannuated  and  worn  out,  487. 
Conferences,  for  Improvement,  in  Prussia,  240. 
Seminaries.  See  Normal  Schools. 

Society,  at  Troy,  28. 

Institutes,  Benefits  of,  253. 

Recommended  in  Connecticut,  253,  262,  268,  269. 
In  1834,  742.  New  York,  23. 

Vermont,  23.  Washington,  D.  C.,  23. 

The  United  States,  248.  Rhode  Island,  559. 
Teaching,  as  a  Profession,  13. 

Requisites  to,  44,  55. 

Tenney,  S.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  590. 

Terms,  at  Cambridge,  in  Milton’s  Time,  169. 
Text-Books,  in  Schools  of  the  U.  S.,  751. 

Jesuit  Schools,  467. 

Anonymous,  Catalogue  of,  601. 

Catalogue  of  Authors,  H.  to  O.,  753. 

Thayer,  S.,  103. 

Competitve  Examinations  and  West  Point,  125. 
Theft,  Spartan  Doctrine  and  Practice  of,  619. 

Themes,  Latin,  Inutility  of— Locke,  318. 

Tillinghast,  G.  H.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  585. 
Tones,  On  good  English,  351. 

Toronto.  Normal  and  Model  Sfchools,  483. 

Trade,  Utility  of  Learning  a — Locke,  336,  338. 

Trades  Schools,  681.  In  Hesse-Darmstadt,  425. 
Training  Ships  in  England,  628. 

Transactions  of  Western  College  of  Teachers,  742. 
Translation,  for  Improvement  in  Language,  361. 
Travel,  a  Means  of  Education — Locke,  340. 

Rabelais,  157. 

Milton’s,  to  Italy,  183. 

Traveling  School  Agent  and  Lecturer,  742. 

Tuition  in  Public  Schools,  654. 

Turner,  J.  B.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers’  Assoc.,  386. 

Universities  in  Denmark,  626. 

Holland,  654,  662. 

University  Customs,  at  Cambr.,  in  Milton’s  Time,  168. 
Updike,  W.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  581. 

Upper  Canada,  Normal  und  Model  Schools,  483. 
History  and  Development,  483. 

Normal  Schools,  484. 

Plans  and  Descriptions  of  Buildings,  489. 
Educational  Museum,  494. 

Depository  of  School  Libr.  Books,  Maps,  &c.,  494. 
Fund  for  Superannuated  Teachers,  487. 

Valentine,  T.  W.,  and  N.  T.  A  ,  17,  21,  22,  25,  26,  29. 
Opening  Address,  18. 

Van  der  Ende,  Author  of  Dutch  School  System,  641. 

Public  School  should  be  Christian,  642,  714. 

Van  der  Palm,  and  Public  Schools  in  Holland,  641. 
Van  Doren,  J.  L.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Van  Koetsveld,  on  Christianity  in  Public  Schools,  698. 
Van  Ness,  W.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers’  Assoc.,  383. 
Vance,  E.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 

Velor,  J.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  546. 

Verplanck,  G.  C..  Memoir  of  D.  H.  Barnes,  513. 
Versifying,  Latin,  Locke  on  Uselessness  of,  320. 
Virtue,  Aristotle’s  View  of,  133,  137. 

Education  in,  143.  Inducements  to,  144. 

Visiting  Schools,  by  Inspectors,  690. 

Benefits  of,  252. 

Visser,  on  Mixed  Schools,  699. 

Vocabulary,  Upon  Possessing  an  Ample,  356. 

Walker,  T  ,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
War-game  in  Sparta,  621. 

Ward  School-house,  No.  29,  New  York,  780. 

“  “  “  30,  “ 

Warren,  J.  H.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers’  Assoc.,  388. 
Wayland,  F.,  and  the  R.  I.  Institute,  582,  583,  584. 
Weeks,  Dr.,  nnd  the  American  Lyceum,  542. 
Weissenfels,  Seminary  for  Teachers,  219. 
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Welch,  A.  S.,  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Association,  388, 
Wells,  W.  H.,  Portrait  and  Memoir,  48,  608. 
Wisconsin  Teachers’  Association,  21,  29,  388. 
Opening  Address,  33. 

Address  on  Retiring  from  Chicago  Schools,  811. 
Rules  respecting  School  Attendance,  816. 
Wentworth,  D.  S.,  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc.,  388. 
Western  Academic  Institute,  739. 

Western  Academician,  743. 

Western  Literary  Institute,  739. 

Western  College  of  Teachers,  740. 

Constitution,  740. 

Proceedings  of  Annual  Meetings,  741. 

List  of  Lecturers  and  Subjects,  747. 

List  of  Officers,  750. 

Whitaker,  Prof.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  585. 
White,  S.  H.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers’  Assoc.,  597. 
White,  W.  A.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers’  Assoc.,  385. 
Whiting,  L.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  558,  560. 
Wickersham,  J.  P.,  School  Economy — noticed,  398. 
Wight,  O.  C.,  and  the  N.  Teach.  Assoc.,  21,  25,  29, 33. 
Wilbur,  H.  B.,  and  the  Nat.  Teach.  Assoc.,  595. 

Will,  Cultivation  of,  209,  616. 

Willard,  Mrs.  E.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Williams,  M.  G.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Williamson,  J.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Wilson,  J.  L.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Wimmer,  H.,  Notice,  608. 

Wisconsin  State  Teachers’  Association,  History,  383. 


Wisconsin  State  Teachers’  Assoc.,  Constitution,  383. 

Proceedings,  384. 

Wisconsin  Reform  School,  385. 

Woman  in  Sparta,  624. 

Wood,  S.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  542. 

Wood,  W.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Woodbridge,  W.,  Code  of  School  Regulations,  397. 
Woodbridge,  W.  C.,  and  A.  Lyceum,  542,  545,  552. 
Resolutions  on  Manual  Labor  Schools,  544. 

“  “  Physiology,  545. 

Woodbury,  A.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  587. 
Wooley,  W.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Woolwich,  Royal  Military  Academy,  113,  525,  531. 
Admission,  526,  531.  Discipline,  526,  531. 

Course  of  Study,  526,  531. 

Woolsey,  T.  D.,  on  Scholarship  of  Beneficiaries,  375. 
Worms,  Gymnasium  at,  419. 

Wright,  A.  T.  W.,  on  Nor.  School  of  Phil.,  727,  735. 
Writing,  Locke  on  Teaching,  309. 

Wylie,  A.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 

Yakonbusky,  A.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  546. 
Yale,  Professorships  of  Agric.  and  the  Arts,  272. 
Young,  John,  and  the  National  Teach.  Assoc.,  22. 
Young,  Thomas,  Teacher  of  Milton,  162. 

Youmans,  E.  L.,  and  the  National  Teach.  Assoc.,  29. 

Zavala,  L.  de,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  546. 
Zoller,  H.  S.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers’  Assoc.,  388. 
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